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THE KHOKHARS AND THE GAKKRHARS IN PANJAB HISTORY. 
BY H. A. ROSH, 1.0.8, 


Introduction. 


N an article entitled A History of the Gakk’hars, contributed to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1871, by Mr. J, G. Delmerick, the Khékhars of the Muhammadan 
historians were taken to be the Gakkhars, a tribe which is settled in the Rawalpindi District 
of the Pafijab. The late Major Raverty, however, expressed a strong opinion that the writer of 
the article had confused the Gakkhars with the Khékhars, a totally distinct tribe, and a full 
examination of all the evidence at present readily accessible has convinced the present writer 
of the correctness of Major Raverty’s position. The Khékhars were settled in the Patjab 
centuries before the Gakkhars, and were early spread all over the central districts of the 
Province before the Gakkhars acquired their seats in the Salt Range, to which they are and 
always have been confined. If this thesis be correct, it follows that Farishta’s description of 
the customs of polyandry and female infanticide, as practised by the tribe, apply not to 
the Gakkhars at all, but to the essentially Panjab tribe, the Khékhars. 


I,.—THE HISTORY OF THE KHOKHARS, 


A, — An Account of the Traditional History of the Khékhars, by a Khékhar 
of Khokharain, in the Hoshiarpur District, Pafjab. 


Beords&hsi,! who succeeded Jdmshid, King of Persia, was called Dahak or the ‘Ten 
Calamities. On his shoulders were two snake-like tumours, whence he was nick-named Miraén 
or Aydaha by the Persians, and called Dahak (or Zubak)? Maran, while his descendants were 
designated Tak’-bansi, Nag-bansi or Takshak. Abont 1500 B. C, Kama, the ironsmith, aided 
Faridiin, a descendant of Jamshid, to subdue Dahaék, who was cast into the well of Koh 
Damavind, and Faridtin became King of Persia. One of Dahak’s descendants, named Bustam 
Raja, surnamed Kokré, was governor of the Paiijab and had his capital at Kokrana, on a 
hill in the Chinhath Do&b, but itis now called Koh Kirfna.* At the same time Mihrab, also 
a descendant of Zuhak, held Kabul as a feudatory of Faridin, 

After acquiring the Persian throne, Faridin marched against Dahik’s descendants. 
Bustim fled and sought refuge in the Hill of Ghor, west of Qandahar, where his people ruled 
for generations, being called Ghori or Ghoria and all being pagans. 





1 Afrasiab. 2 Zuhak is merely the Arabicised form of Dahak. § Tak for Dahak, 

¢ A singularly unsuccessful attempt to identify the isolated Kirfin& Hill, that in the Jhang District, with 
Kokrind by assuming that the syllable ko- was mistaken for the Persian oh, mountain, and dropped in the 
course of time — an utterly impossible suggestion. : 
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Some years later Bustim was murdered and some powerful Raja took possession of the 
Sindh-Sagar Do&b, where Alexander found Takshail (Taxiles), founder of Takshala (Taxila), 
now Dheri Shah4n in the Attock District. But before the Macedonian invasion Kaid Raj, 
King of Marwar, overran the Paijab in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, soon after Bustim’s 
murder. His capital was Bhera on the Jhelam District and he also founded a fort at Jammi, 
which he entrusted to Virk® Khékhar, one of hiskinsmen. Virk, with his own tribesmen, 
conquered the northern hills, and then, in league with the hill-men of Kohat and the Sulaiman 
Hills, drove Kaid Raj out of the Patijab. The Khokhars, under such chiefs as Jot, Salb&han. 
Tal, Bal, Sirkap, Sirsuk, Vikram, Hodi Sanda, Askap, Khékhar (svc), Badal and Kob, thence- 
forward held the Panjab. 


A long period after this, Bahrim, Raj& of Ghor, left Shorib, which lay 100 miles from 
Qandahay,® and, regaining the Kokrana territory, his hereditary province, he founded Sharaéb 
to the east of the Kokrana Hill. Another Raja of Ghor, named Zamin Dawar, founded yet 
another city 8 kos to the east of Shorib and called it Dawar, and this was laid waste by the 
Tartars, but the mound still exists. To the west of it lies the new town of Dawar, which is 
still in possession of the tribe. Shordéb was destroyed by Sultéin Mahmid, and its ruins stand 
at the foot of the present Shorabwa4li Pahari Hill. 


Goria, the Kokring Raja of Sharab, was succeeded by his two sons Badal? and Bharth§ 
and 11 others who were sons of handmaids. Badal succeeded to the upland tracts of Chiniot 
and Kokrané,® while Bharth took those east of the Chenab. The latter, who dwelt in Bharth, 
a city named after himself, which lay 6 kos west of Nankand village, came, stone in hand, to aid 
his brother Badal Khan in battle; but learning that he had already fallen, he placed the stone 
on the ground and marched to avenge his loss. He was, however, worsted in the conflict, and 
Bharth, his city, destroyed. But the stone still lies on the hill. South of Chiniot Badal founded 
Mari Tappa, on a hill still so called. In the middle of the Chenadb he commenced a stone fort 
aud a masonry bridge which he never completed, but a wall of the fort, called the Badalgarh, 
still remains. With Dara, his beloved kinsman, RajA Badal Khan (sic) was assassinated on his 
way to Mart Tappa, some 3 kos from Chiniot, and here his tomb, called Badal Dard, still stands 
to the west of the village of Amirpur. 


Bharth’s territory had extended as far as Gujrat, and he left 8 sons of whom 4 left issue. 
These were Sanda, Hassan, Hussain, and Mahmid. Sand& built a city, Sandar, between the 
Ravi and the Dek streams, the ruins of which are still called Sindar-k4-tibba in the (Pind?) 
Bhattian tract. He ruled so justly that his dominion is still called the Sandar or Sandal Bar,!0 
He left 4 sons, Mandar, Ratn Pal, Bala, and Ja]. From Ratn Pal sprang the Rihiaén," a sept 


5 This is to account for the existence of the Virk, a powerful Jat tribe, still numerous in Gujrduwald. It also 
seems to connect them with the KhékHars’ — 

8 Hight or ten miles west of Qandahar lies the village of Khokhardu. The habits of the bards record a Raja 
named Kokra, of Garh Kokrana, now called Kadyana, 

7 Badal would appear to be a Hindu name ;cf. Rai Badal of Chittor: but lower down we find him called 
Badal Khan, the latter a Muhammadan title. It is curious to find Hindu and Muhammadan names mixed up in 
this history without apparent sense of incongruity. Thus below we have Ratn Pal. undoubtedly a Hindu, 
descended from Sanda, whose three brothers all bore Muhammadan names, even if Sanda was himself a Hindu. 
Among the Meos of Gurgaon the position at the present time is precisely the same, and the present head 
of the Muhammadan Kharrals in the Lyallpur District is called Jagdeo. 

8 The name Bharth occurs elsewhere. 
ss g = ig unsafe to identify places like Kokrdna with the Khékhars. Near Rohtak are the mounds called Khokra 

ot, under which le ancient cities, but the word Khokra has no connection with the Khékh Pj ) 5 

District Gazeiteer, 1883-4, p. 16.) Bbeernive neon ein 

7 a But a local legend, recorded by Mr, H, D. Maclagan, says this Bar is so named after one Sandal, a Chuhra 
Who azed to commit great depredations. Another Chuhr& used to live inthe Gum rock, ¢. é., the ruck with thre 
‘cavern,’ and eat men. The reople sometimes called the Bar, Tattar, 4. é., ‘ the Desert,’ 

11 Probably the Ribans, a tribe still found in Jhang District: see the Jhang Gazetteer, 1883-4, p. 61 
where they are deseribed as rulers in old days of the Kélowél tract, which once formed a part of the 
Sial kingdom ; (but they are not said to be a branch of the Khékhars), 


wo 
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which has two branches, the Nissowanas!? and the Bhikh4s,!§ found in Shahpur and Jhang. 
IKalowal was the headquarters of this sept. Sultén Mandar’s descendants are now found 
in Bannu, where they trace their origin to Kais Abdur-Rashid, and are thus called Mandar 
Afghans, Mandar himself prospered, kept in with the ruler of Kabul and conqnered the 
Kohistin-i-Namak and the Koh-i-Nandand, Of his twelve sons, three were legitimate, and of 
these three Rai Singin remained in the Kohistan-i-Namak and married his daughter to 
Sultan Jalal’u’d-Din Khwarizmi, who made his son general of his own forces, with the title of 
Quilugh-Khiani. The second son Ichhar founded Ichhr& near Lahore, and the third was 
Machhi Khan, who became Raja of Chiniot, which was named from Chandan, his sister, who 
built a palace on the hill as a hunting lodge for her father. Mari Tappa was not then 
populated, but Andheri was flourishing, and north of it lay the dhaular,4 or abode of Rani 
Chandan, which was called Chandniot, now Chiniot. When Andheri was deserted, Machhi 
Khan! shifted his residence to the eastern bank of the river. Rai Singin had four sons: 
Sarp4l, Hast,1® Vir and Dadan. Some of Sarpél’s sons went to Afghanistan and now trace their 
descent to Shih Husain Ghori. Chuchak or Achu was sixth and Malik Shaikh seventh in 
descent, from Sarpal, and the latter founded Shaikha, a fort, and Dhankar, a village in the 
hill of Bhawan, north of Manglan, he and his father holding the hill-country and the tracts 
west of Gujrat, Malik Shaikha was appointed governor of Lahore by the king of Delhi, and 
Nusrat, his younger brother. opposed Timir’s invasion, with only 2,000 men, on the Bias. 


Malik Jasrat, son of Shaikha, is a historical personage. In 1442 A. D. he was murdered 
by his queen, a daughter of Bhim Deo, Raja of Jammit, because her father had been put to 
death by the Malik, His descendants are found in Mari and Shakdrpur in Gujrat, at 
Malikwal in Shahpur, at Jasrat near Chiniot, and in Dhankar near Khangéh Dogran, 


The Tartars spared the territories of Sarpal’s descendants. After 1200 A. D.!” they had 
burnt all the Khékhar settlements on the Biés and Sutlej. Raja Vir Khan fled towards Multan, 
but returned and founded Kangra, 9 kos from Chiniot, east of the Chendb, but soon moved 
towards the Biis with Kalu, his kinsman, who founded Kaluwahan, now K&éhnuwa4n,!® in 
Gurdaspur, on the right bank of the river. For himself Vir chose a tract 82 kos south of 
Kahnuwan, and there he founded Vairow4l in Tarn Taran, naming it after his son Vairo- 
Bharo, another tribesman, founded Bharowél in the same tahsil, Kulchandar, another 
Khikhar, founded Mirowal, Mardina, Auliapur, &c., in Sialkot. Raja Vir Khan also founded 
a new Kangra midway between Kihnuwan and Vairowil, Nis territory was 40 cos in length, 
and the town extended 5 miles along the bank of the Biis. At its north and south gates stood 
two forts or mdris,!9 now occupied by Bhatti Rajputs*° and Panuin Jats. On the ruins of this 
town now stands the small village of Kangra,2! just opposite to Tahli or Khokharain on the west 


ON erates! 





12 The Nissow4nas are also still to be found in Jhang —in the northern corner of Chiniot Tahsil : Jhang 
Gazetieer, p. 66. 
138 The Bhikhas I cannot trace. 14 Dhaular, in Paijabi = palace (lit., ‘white houso ’ ?) 
13 This Machchhe Khan appears to be alluded to in the following ballad, whieh records the deeds of 
the Chaddra tribe of the Sandal Bar :— 
Modé de Chinidt led ne. (After their victory over the Kharrals the Chadra) 
with a push of the shoulder (i. ¢., with a certain 
amount of trouble) took Chinidt, 


Zor changéré 14é4 ne They used more force. 
Malik Machchhe Khan kutthé ne, They killed Malik Machchhe Khan. 
Ragran rO0k ruldéd ne. They harried and destroyed him. 


16 Hast: a Malik Hast is mentioned in Babar’s Memoirs (Elliott’s History of India, Vol. LV. pp. 286-287,) but 
no particulars regarding him appear to be given. Raverty mentions him and Sangar Khfn as chiefs of the 
Janjtias and Jids. — Notes on Afghanistan, p. 365. 

17 ¢, 600 A. H, 18 Which place the Khékhars are said to have held in Akbar’s time. 

19 Mari in Patijabi means a lofty house of masonry, or a small room erected on the roof of a house. 

20 Of the Buch4 gét, whence the present village is called Mast Buchian. 

21 Kangra is close to Sri Hargobindpnur. 
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bank of the Bids, in Hoshiarpur. In the village is the tomb of Ladahé Khan, Khokhar, called 
the pir ghdet, at which offerings arestill made. This gAdzi’s head is said to be buried at Mandi 
Rohr, a village in Kaptirthala, 8 miles south of Tahli, to which place it was carried by the stream 
when he was killed. Ladahd Khan left seven sons, (i) Jago, whose descendants founded Dinamal, 
Akdlgadhaé and Kotli Sara Khan in Amritsar, close to Bhérow4l and Vairowal ; (ii) Rup Rai, 
whose sons founded Dand in Ray tahsil, Sialkot; (iii) Bego, who founded Begowal and 
16 villages, now in Kapirthala; (iv) Dasihan, the author’s ancestor, who founded Khokharain® 
as his residence and 12 other villages: Jhan, who founded Balo Chak, naming it after his son 
Balo, with 9 more villages. As these ¢hree brothers owned in all 40 villages the tract was 
called the Chalia Khokharén. Bhogri migrated to Muridabad. 


B.—-The Khékhars of the Muhammadan Historians of India.2° 


In 399 A. H. (1009 A. D.) the Gakkhars, by whom in all probability are meant the Khékhars, 
then infidels, joined the Hindus who had collected under the leadership of Anandpal to resist 
the sixth invasion of India by Mahmid. Their number is said to have amounted to 30,000 
men, who, with heads and feet bare, and armed with spears and other weapons, penetrated the 
Muhammadan lines on two sides, and in a few minutes cut down three or four hundred 
Mubammadans.*4 


The earliest distinct mention of the Kékars occurs in the Tdjwl-Ma’ @str, a history written 
in A. H. 602 (1205 A. D.),?° which describes the revolt of the tribe or confederacy under the chiefs 
Bakan and Sarki, which occurred upon a false report of the death of the Sultan Muhammad 
of Ghor having been put about by Aibak Bak, who seized Multain.26 The Kékars raised the 
country between the Sidra (Chenab) and the Jhilam and defeated the Muhammadan governor 
of Sangwan, who held a fief within the borders of Multin, but they were defeated by 
Qutbu’d-Din Ibak, and one of the sons of Kokar Rai escaped to a fort in the hill of Jad, 
which was captured on the following day by the Sultan.?? 


The next mention of the Khékars occurs in the Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri, written about 658 A. H. 
(1259 A. D.).%° It relates that Muizau’d-Din in 581 A. H. (1185 A. D.) ravaged the territory 
of Lahore, and on his return homeward restored Sialkot, in which fortress he left a garrison, 
but as soon as his back was turned, Malik Khusran, the last of the Ghaznivides, assembled 
the forces of Hindustan arid a levy of the Khékhar tribes and laid siege to Sialkot. This 
account is confirmed and amplified by A History of the Rdjds of Jammun, which says : = “The 
tribe of Khokhar, who dwelt round about Manglan at the foot of the hills and were subject to the 
Jammu dynasty, having received encouragement from the Lahore ruler (Malik Khusran), and 
sure of his support, refused any longer to pay tax and tribute to Jammii and threw off its 
yoke.” In return the Khokhars then assisted Malik Khusrau in his attempt on Sidlkot, whose 
garrison was befriended by the Jammd forces.” 


The next notice of the Khokhars in the Tabagdt+-Ndsiri is an important one, and confirms 
the account of the Téju’l-Ma’dsir. It describes the confusion which arose in the Snltan’s 
dominions on account of the rumour of his death, and states that the Khékhars (and other 
tribes of the hills of Lahore and Jud) broke out in rebellion in 602 H. and were defeated with 
great slanghter2? In this rebellion the Khékhars appear to have been in alliance with the 
Rae Sal, the ruler of the Salt Range, or Koh-i-Jiid, but it is not certain that Rae Sal himself 
was a Khékhar. 


*2 Also called Tahli, because one of its quarters was so called from a tdhlé or shisham tree, 

23 The following account is extracted from Elliot’s History of India, cited as E.H.I.; from the Tahag Gt-i- 
Nasirt, Raverty’s Translation, cited as T. N. ; and from the latter writer’s Notes on Ajghanisian . 

% B. H. 1,1. p. 447. % Ib, p. 209. 26 Tb, p, 288. 7 1b. p.235. =. Tb. n, 264 

39 Tabagdt-i-Nasiri, p. 455 ; ef. p. 458, note 4 (Raverty suggests that Manglan is Makhifla), ne 

80 7. N. p, 4813 of. 604, - | 
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In 620H. (1223 A. D.) the Sult&n Jalalu’d-Din, driven from Ghazni by the Chingiz Khan, 
who pursued him to the Indus, sought a refnge in the Paiijib. He occupied Balala and 
Nikala?! near Lahore, and, being too weak to advance on Delhi, sent a part of his army against 
the hills of Jad. This force defeated the Khékhar chief, and the Sultan obtained his daughter 
in marriage, whereupon the Khokhar Rai®? joined him with a considerable body of his tribe. 


The Khékhars had a longstanding feud with Kubicha, governor of Sind (which then 
included the whole valley of the Indus below the Salt Range), and the Sultan’s troops, under 
the guidance of the son of the Khékhar chief, by a forced march, fell suddenly upon 
Kubacha’s camp near Uch and totally defeated him. 


The Khékhars, however, do not appear to have been confined to the country between the 
Jhilam and the Chenab, but to have also held a considerable tract Hast of the Bids (and the 
good horses to be obtained in their talwandi?s or settlements are often mentioned), forin 688 A. H. 
(1240 A. D.) we find them enlisted in the forces of the Sultana (Queen) Raziyyat and her 
consort Malik Ikhtiyaru’d-Din, Altimia, but they abandoned her after her defeat at Kaithal.33 


After the sack of Lahoreby the Mughals in 1241-42 A. D., “the Khékhars and other 
Hindu Gabrs” seized it.34 And in 1246-47 A. D. the future Sultin Ghiya4su’d-Din Balban 
was sent against the Khékhars into the Jid Hills and Jhilam25 The Khokhars were 
apparently subjects of Jaspal, Sihra.36 


About this time Sher Khan reduced the Jats, Khékhars, Bhattis, Mints (Minas), and 
Mandahars under his sway,®’ apparently in or near his fief of Sunim, 


In 647 A. H. (1250 A.D.) the upper part of the Paiij&b appears to have been in the hands 
of the Mughals and Khokhars,*® but nothing more appears to be heard of them until the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlagq Sh&h, when they again began to be troublesome, and in 1342-43 A. D. 
they revolted under their chief, Chandar. The governor of the Pafijab, Malik Tatar Khén, 
had to march against them, and though he was able to subdue them for a time, they caused 
great disorders under the last Tughlaq kings of Dehli. 


We now come to the Térikh-t-Mubdrak-Shdéhi, an imperfect manuscript, the history in which 
has had to be completed from the Tabaqdt-i-Akbar?, which copied from it. According to shis 
history, the Khékhar chief Shaikha*® seized Lahore in 796 A. H. (1394 A. D.), and Prince 
Huméaytin, afterwards Sikandar Shah I., was to have been sent against him,! but his father, 
Muhammad Shah III, dying suddenly, he was too occupied in securing the throne to set out on 
the expedition. Sikandar Shah, however, only reigned some six weeks, and on his death Sultan 
Mahmtd Shah II. succeeded him, but it was not for some months that Sirang Khan could be 
nominated by him to the fief of Dibalpur and entrusted with the war against Shaikha. 
Sarang Khan took possession of Dibalpur in June, and in September he advanced on Lahore 
with the forces of Multin, and, accompanied by the Bhatti and Main (Mina) chiefs,“2 crossed 
the Suilej at Tihara and the Bids at Dubali. On hearing of Saérang Khin’s advance, Shaikha 
Khoékhar invaded the territory of Dibalpur and laid siege to Ajiidhan, but hearing that Sarang 
Khan had passed Hindupat and was investing Lahore, he returned hastily to that city and 
encountered Sdrang Khan at Simuthalla, 12 kos from it. There he was defeated by Sarang 








$1 Bank4la or Mankaéla — EH. H. I., IT. p. 553 ; cf. 568. 

32 Called Kokfr Sanka, whe had embraced Islam in the time of Muhammad Ghori — 1b. p. 568; 7 WN. p. 294. 

33 7. W., pp. 647-8, notes. % Th. p. 656 n. 85 Ib. p. 678; EB. A. I, IT. 847. 

36 7. N. p. 8b. ot Ib. p. 795. 38 Tb. p. 822. 

39 Raverty’s Notes, p. 367. Farishta turns Chandar into Haidar. — Brige’s Trans. I. p. 425. 

#0 Shaikha was the general name by which the chiefs of the tribes styled themselves, because “‘ being Hindus 
by descent, they had become converts to Islim.’? Hence Jasrath is often styled Jasrath Shaikha. — Rayerty’s 
Notes, p. 367. 

41 H. ALT, T¥. p. 272. 

#2 To. p. 29. Dibalpur is the ancient Deob&lpur and the modern Dip&lpur. Ajidhan is the modern Pikpattan, 
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Khan and fled to the hills of Jiid, while the victor took possession of Lahore. Four years later 
occurred the grim interlude of Timtr’s invasion. Shaikha, says the historian, out of enmity 
to Sarang Khan, early joined Timir and acted as his guide, in return for which he received 
mercy and honour,‘ but before Timir left India he made Shaikha prisoner, and with him ail 
his wives and children. 


According to the histories of Timir, however, the Khdkhars played a much more important 
part in the resistance offered to the invading armies of Timiir than the Tdrikh-i-Mubdrak-Shdahi 
is inclined to admit. In October 1398 A. D., Timir halted at Jal on the Bids, opposite 
Shahpur. Here he learnt that Nusrat of the tribe of Khokhar was established in a fortress 
on the bank ofalake. He attacked Nusrat, and completely routed him, taking immense booty 
in cattle and burning Nusrat’s residence. Nusrat himself was slain. Some of his followers 
escaped across the Bids, which Timir crossed, marching from Shah Nawaz to Janjin, a few 
days later.“ We next read of Malik Shaikhaé or Shaikh Kikar, ‘commander of the infidels,’ 
who was defeated and slain by Timir in the valley of Kipila or Hardwar.4* The Zafarndma, 
however, differs from this account. It mentions Aléu’d-Din as a deputy of Shaikh Kukari, who 
was sent as an envoy to Kiapila,4® and describes the advance of a Malik Shaikha as being 
misreported as the advance of Shaikh Kukari, one of Timir’s faithful adherents, a mistake 
which enabled Malik Shaikha to attack Timtr unawares, thongh he was promptly repulsed and 
killed. Then we hear of Timiir’s arrival at Jammi on his homeward march, In its 
neighbourhood he captured seven strongholds, belonging to the infidels, whose people had 
formerly paid the jrzya or poll-tax to the Sultén of Hindistin, but had for a long time past cast 
off their allegiance. One of these forts belonged to Malik Shaikh Kikar, but, according to the 
Zafarnima, the owner of this stronghold was Shaikha, a relation of Malik Shaikh Kikar‘? 
(or Shaikhé Kiikart), which possibly makes the matter clear: — Nusrat, the Khékhar, had been 
killed on the Bids, after which his brother, Shaikh4, submitted to Timir, and was employed by 
him during his advance on Delhi4* The Malik Shaikhé killed at Kupila was not a Khékhar at 
all, but in Timir’s dutodcography he has become confused with Malik Shaikha the Khiékhar. 
Lastly, Malik Shaikha had a relative, probably a Khékhar, who held a little fort near Jamma.4® 


After his arrest by Timir, Shaikha disappears from history ; butin 823 A. H. (1420 A. D.), or 
some twenty-two years later, Jasrath (the son of ) Shaikha makes his entrance on the scene, 
Inthat year the king of Kashmir marched into Sindh, and was attacked by Jasrath, who defeated 
him, took him prisoner, and captured all his matériel. Hlated by this success, Jasrath, an 
independent rustic, began to have visions about Delhi. Hearing that Khizr Khan (whom 
Timtr had left in charge of Multan as his feudatory, and who had become Sultan of Delhi in 
all but name) was dead, he crossed the Bids and Sutlej, defeated the Mina leaders, and ravaged 
the country from Ludhiana to Aribar (Rupar).5? Thence he proceeded to Jalandhar, and 
encamped on the Bias, while Zirak Khan, the amir of Samana, retired into the fort, After 








8 HA. I., IV. p. 35. *¢ BH. H. 1, TIT. pp. 415-6. 45 Id. pp. 455-6 ; of. p. 510. 46 Ib, p. 505. 


*? According to the Malfizdt-i-Timért, Malik Shaikh Khékhar was the brother of Nusrat Khékhar, formerly 
governor of Lahore on the part of Sultin Mahmiid of Dehli. After Nusrat’s defeat Shaikha Khékhar had 
submitted to Timar, and had accompanied him on his march to the Jamna, his influence being sufficient for him to 
obtain protection for his subjects from pillage by Timar’s army. Shaikh&, however, obtained Timir’s leave to 
return to Lahore, where he soon incurred the suspicion of being lukewarm in Timir’s cause, and Timi sent orders 
to arrest Shaikhé and levy a ransom from Lahore. EF, H. I., III. p. 478. This account is confirmed by the 
Zofarndma, which calls Nusrat Kikari brother of Shaikhdé Kitkari— ib. p. 485. Raverty states that some 
authorities say that Shaikh’ died a natural death, while others allege that he was put to death, Jasrath being 
imprisoned in Samargqand. Some years later Jasrath was released and returned home. There he put to death 
a his brother, and, seizing J dlandhar and Kalanaur, began to aspire the sovereignty of Hind. — Notes, 
p. 868. 


% B.A. I., I. p. 520. | ‘9 Tb, p. 467. 


” #.H.1.,IV.p.54, Raverty adds that he attacked Sirhind, butit was defended by Sultén Shah Lodi and 
he failed to take it-in 1421. — Notes, p. 368. 
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some negotiations it was agreed that the fort was to be evacuated and given up to Tighan, the 
Turk-bacha (Jasrath’s ally, who had taken refuge in his territories), while Jasrath was to pay 
tribute and return home. But as soon as Jasrath got Zirak Khan into his camp, he detained 
him as @ prisoner and carried him, securely guarded, to Ludhiana, | whence he marched to 
Sirhind. That fortress, however, defied all his attempts, and the Sultan Mubarak Shah, 
advancing, compelled him to raise the siege and retreat on Ludhiina, whence, having released 
Zirak Khan, he crossed the Sutlej. The Sultin’s forces then advaneed as far as Ludhiana, but 
were unable to cross the Sutlej, as Jasrath had secured all the boats. When the rains ceased, 
the Sultan withdrew to Kabilpur,®! and Jasrath made a similar movement, whereupon the 
Sultain sent a force to effect a crossing at Ripar. Jasrath marched ona line parallel to this 
force, but it effected a crossing, and the Sultin then passed the river without opposition. 
Jasrath’s followers then abandoned the opposition he had chosen without striking a blow, and 
their leader fled hastily to Ludhiina, whence he crossed the Bias, the Ravi, and finally, after 
the Sultin had crossed the latter river near Bhowa,*? the Janhiva (Chinib). Jasrath now took 
refuge in his strongest place, Tekhar®’ in the hills, but Rai Bhim®4 of Jammi guided the Sultin’s 
forces to the stronghold, and it was captured and destroyed. Jasrath’s power was, however, 
undiminished, for, as soon as the Sultan had returned to Delhi after restoring Lahore, he 
recrossed Chinab and Ravi with a large force of horse and foot, and attacked Lahore and was 
only driven off after nearly five weeks’ fighting round the fort. He then retreated on Kalanaur to 
attack that stronghold, into which Rai Bhim had thrown himself in order to relieve Lahore. After 
orotracted fighting round Kilanaur, Jasrath patched up a truce with Ral Bhim and then went 
towards the Ravi, waere he coliected all the people of the territory of the Khékhars, who were in 
alliance with him, but on the advance of an imperial army from Lahore, supported by one which 
advanced on the ford of Buhi, heagain fled to Tekhar. The united forces of the Sultan now marched 
along the river Ravi and crossed it between Kalanaur and Bhoh,®? afterwards effecting a 
junction with Rai Bhim on the confines of Jammt. These forces defeated some Khékhars who had 
separated from Jasrath on the Chinab. 

In the following year (826 A. H. or 1423 A.D.) Jasrath defeated Rai Bhim and captured. 
most of his horses and matér¢e]. The Rai himself was killed, and Jasrath now united himself to a 
small army of Mughals and invaded the territories of Dibalpur and Lahore, but on the advance of 
the imperial leader he retired across the Chinab. 

After this the Khékhars appear to have remained inactive for four or five years, but in 881 A. H. 
(1428 A. D.) Jasrath laid siege to Kélanaur, and on advancing from Lahore to relieve the place, his 
old opponent, Sikandar Tuhfa, was defeated and had to retreat on Lahore, Jasrath then besieged. 
galandhar, but he was unable to reduce it, and so he retreated to Kalanaur, carrying off the people 
of the neighbourhood as captives. Reinforcements were sent to Sikandar, but before they arrived, he 
had again advanced to K4lanaur and united his forces with those of Rai Ghalib of that town, 
These leaders then marched after Jasrath and completely defeated him at Kangra on the Bias, 
recovering the spoils which he had gained at Jalandar. Jasrath again took refuge in Tekhar, 


In 836 A. H, (1431-2 A. D,), however, Jasrath descended from Telhar (Tekhar) and marched on 
Jalandhar, Sikandar drew out of Lahore to intercept him, but incautiously allowed his small 
force to be attacked by Jasrath’s superior numbers and was defeated and taken prisoner, some of his 
followers escaping to Jalandhar, Jasrath in triumph marched on Lahore and laid siege to it, but 
it was vigorously defended by Sikandar’s lieutenants, and on the Sultan’s advancing to Samana to 
its relief, he abandoned the siege, but kept Sikandar in captivity. 


51 Kabulpur (Raverty). 52 Not identified ; possibly Bhowa and Bhoh are the same. 

% Thankar or Talhar in other historians. Farishta has Bisal, but that is on the Ravi. Raverty calls 
it Thankir. — FE. H. £,IV. pp. 55-6. 

St Raverty calls this Hindu Raja of Jammu Rai Bhalin, but adds that he was son-in-law of Ali Shah 
of Kashmir, against whom Zainu’l-Abidin, his brother, enlisted Jasrath’s aid. The Khdkhars and their 
ally marched from Sialkot against the Sultan, Ali Sh&h, and defeated him prior to 1423 A.D. Abont this time 
the Gakkhars, under Malik Kad, wrested their conquests from Zainu’l-Abidin. 

55 F, H.I., IV. p. 74, 
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In 885 A. H. (1482 A.D.) Malik Allah-daéd was appointed feudatory of Lahore, but he was 
promptly attacked on his arrival at J dlandhar by Jasrath, defeated and compelled to seek a refuge 
in the hills of Kothi.56 

In 840 A. H. (1486 A. D.) the Sultan Muhammad Shah sent an expedition against Shaikhi 
(ste) Khokhar, which ravaged his territories.5” 


In 845 A.H. (1441 A. D.) the Sultan conferred Dibalpur and Lahore on Bahlol Khan and sent 
him against Jasrath, but Jasrath made peace with him and flattered him with hopes of the throne of 
Delhi.58 After this the Khékhar power declined, owing to causes of which we know nothing, 


In the time of Akbar the Khiékhars held 5 out of 52 mahdils in the Lahore sarhkér in the 
Bart Dodb, and 7 out of 21 parganas in the Chinhath Doab, with one mahdll each in the 
Bist-Jalandhar and Rachna Dodbs, In the Dibalpur sarkdr of Multin they held 3 out of 10 
mahdlls in the Bist-Jilandhar Do&b, and one in the Bertn-i-Panjnad, west of the Indus. 
Rayerty puts their population then at more than 200,000 souls.5® 


G 


It must be confessed that the above notes leave the question of the origin of the Khokhars 
precisely where it stood. In an account of the Katil Rajputs from Gurdaspur it is said that some 
of the (earliest) converts to Isl4m became known as Khokhars, but further on it says: “* One of our 
ancestors settled in the fort of Mangla Devi in the Jammu State and then took possession of 
Kharipur. Hence his descendants became known as Khokhars,” after being converted to Islim in 
the time of Mabmiid of Ghazni. And further on it says that Katils do not intermarry with Khokhars, 
because the latter are of their blood, and are descendants of Katils by Muhammadan wives. 


IJ. — A HISTORY OF THE GAKKHARS. 


The Gakkhars do not appear, eo nomine, in history until the time of the emperor Babar. Their 
country, says the Tabagdt-i-dhéar?, lies on the Indus, well known as the Nilab, and the territory from 
the Sivwalik hills to the borders of Kashmir has been /-om all dimes in their possession, though other 
tribes, such as the Khari,®° Janiba, Jatriya, Bhikyal (Bhigia) and Jat, dwell in those parts in 
subordination to the Gakkhars, In the Téeak-¢-Bdbari, Babar describes the hill-country between the 
Nilaéb and Bahra (Bhera), as inhabited by the Jats, Gujars, and many other similar tribes under 
a Gakkhar Adkez: or ruler, their government much resembling that of the Jad and Janjiha and the 
lands adjoining the hill-country of Kashmir, The government in this time was held by Tatar and 
Hati, Gakkhars, who were cousins.®! Tatar’s stronghold was Parhalah, Hati’s country was close 
adjoining the hills. Hatt was in alliance with Babi Khan, who held Kalinjar,®2 Tatar was in 
acertain way subjectto Daulat Khan (the governor of the Paijab), while Hatt remained independent, 
Tatar, at the instance of the amirs of Hindustan (the Delhi kingdom) and in conjunction with them, 
was keeping Hati ina state of blockade in some sort, when Hati, by a stratagem, made a sudden 
advance, surprised Tatar, slew him and took his country, He then sent on Parbat, his relation, to 
Babar with a contribution by way of tribute, but the envoy went to Babar’s main camp and thus 
missed the expedition which had already set out for Parhala. 
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t6 B.A.T, IV. p. 75. 57 3b. p. 85: Jasrath must be meant. 58 Tb, pp. 85-6. 

59 Notes, pp. 866-67. The Khdkhars of the Jalandhar District do not mention Jasrath, but only date their 
settlement there from the time of the Sayyid kings. Mr. Purser (Jullundur Setilement Report, p. 16) says this is 
negative evidence that Jasrath was a Gakkhar, but he refers to Major Waterfield’s Gujrit Settlement Report, in 
which-the Khékhars are quite correctly put down as descended from Jasrath, “who, with Bharat, took J amit, 
when in Timdr’s service, ” and afterwards settled in the Gujrat District. — See Panjab Notes and Queries, I. p. 141. 

68 Possibly the Khattars. 

6! Abo'l-Fazl says that in the time of Zainu’1-Abidin of Kashmir, Malik Kad, one of the nobles of Ghaznf, 
dispossessed the Kashmiris of the tract between the Jhelum and the Indus. He was succeeded by: (1) Malik 
Kalan, hisson; Bir, his grandson; Tatir, the opponent of Sher Khin and Salim Khan, who had two sons, 
Sultans Saérang and Adam. — Raverty’s Notes, p. 366, SArang’s sons were Kamal and Sa’id. 

62 Kalinjar lies west of the Indus near Swibi, ~ Raverty’s Notes, p. 274. 
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Babar, at this stage, arrived from Bahra on his way to Kabul, and, instigated by the 
Janjihas, old enemies of the Gakkhars, attacked Parhala, which he took, Hatt seeking safety in 
Hight, Babar’s guide to Barhala was Sirpa, Sarpa or Saropa, Gujar, a servant of the Malik Hast,® 
whose father had been slain by Hati, Hati now submitted to Babar,®4 


After the Afghans, headed by Sher Shah, had recovered their power in India and expelled 
Humdayin after Babar’s death, the Sultan Sher Shah made over the Ninduna pargane to Ismé’il 
Khan Baloch in return for the Sarw4ni territory, which had been usurped by the Baloches and which 
he restored to Shaikh Bayazid Kalkapir SarwAni, its rightful owner.®® Sher Shah also marched 
through all the hills of Padman and Garjak®* (or Girjhik Ninduna®?), and selected a site for the 
great fortress of Rohtis, which was designed both to hold in check the Gakkhars and restrain the 
Mughal invasions. The Gakkhars, however, prevented Tédar Khatri, who was in charge of the work, 
from obtaining labour, and it was only by offering exorbitant pay that the Gakkhars were tempted 
to Hock to the work.68 Sher Shah, moreover, sent a force against Rai Sarang, the Gakkhar, and subdued 
his country, plundering also the hill of Balnéo. Rai Saérang’s daughter was captured and given to 
Khawis Khan, one of Sher Khan’s nobles,®® while the Rai himself, having surrendered or being 
taken prisoner, was flayed alive.?? His son Kamal Khan was sent as a prisoner to Gwalior,” in the 
Siwaliks. Rohtés was then committed to the care of Habib Khan Nidzi and other leaders, 30,000 
horse being kept in its neighbourhood to hold in check Kashmir and the Gakkhar country.” 
Rohids appear to have been thus partially built in 1540 A. D., but it was not completed till eight 
or ten years later. 

In 955 A, H, (1548 A. D.) the Niazis, defeated by the troops of Sultan Isl4m or Salim Shah 
Sur, fied for refuge to the Gakkhars’ territory.78 Upon this, Islam Shah advanced on Rohtas, the 
completion of which he urged forward with much earnestness, and which work was carried. out in not 
less than two years, amidst incessant and desperate fighting with the tribe. Sultan Adam 
eventually sued for peace and agreed to compel the Niazis to quit his territories,74 Salfm Shah also 
released Kamal Khan, son of Rai Sarang, and appointed him to act, in concert with the governor of 
the Pafijab, in the subjugation of the Gakkhar territory.’ 

In 1552 A, D. Kamrén, driven from Kabul by HumAyan, sought a refuge in the territories 
of Sultan Adam, who had succeeded his brother Sarang, but that chief sent word to the emperor 
Huméayin that he was willing to acknowledge his authority and deliver Kamran into his hands, 
Kamran, however, took refuge with the Sultan Salim Shah, on Huméayin’s advancing to Dinkot 
on the Indus,76 but, failing to obtain any assistance in the Patjab, he returned in disguise to the 
Gakkhar territory on his way to Kabul, and rashly disclosed his identity to Sultin Adam, whe 
surrendered him to Huméaytin, and he was blinded (September 1553 A. D.). 77 ~=Humayin now 
marched against Pirana, a chief of the J anjiha tribe, who held a strong fort in the Bhira (Bherd) 
country and secured his surrender, handing his territory over to Sultan Adam.78 


After the restoration of Humayin, Kamal Khan, son of Rai Sdrang, was given half the 
territories held by his uncle (Sultan) Adam Khan. Adam Khan resisted this mandate and a royal 
army had to be sent to enforce it, Adam Khan was defeated and captured and his son fled into 
Kashmir, but was subsequently taken also, Kamél Khan then became sole chief of the Gakkhars 
and he detained Adam Khan in captivity till his death,80 

In Akbar’s reign the Gakkhars held 7 out of 42 mahdlls in the Sindh-Sdgar Dodab of the 
Lahore sarkar.® 


63 ‘Who the Malik Hast was does not appear. See note 16, supra. 64 B.H. 1, IV. pp. 234-8. 

85 Ib. p. 389. 66 Jd. p. 890. 67 Yb, V.'p. 114. 6 Jb. Y..p. 115, 

6 fo. V. p. 114, and IV. p. 390. A Song of Khwés Khan is under publication in this Journal, and the present 
writer hopes to publish shortly a very curious legend connecting him with the shrine of Shah Daula in Gujrat. 

7 7b. V. p. 114. The ES says that Salim Shah captured Sfrang Sultfn and had him flayed alive. 
—Jo. TV. 498. 

71 Probably Kahlir of the hills, ¢. ¢., the old capital of the State of Kahlér or Biléspur in the Simla hills. 

72 B. H. 1, IV. pp. 390 and 415. 73 Erskine, IT, p. 462; of. p. 419. % Erskine, II. pp. 465-6. 

5 fh. HI, V.p. 279. 16 Jb, V., pp. 278-9. Erskine, Baber ad Humayoon, II. 407. 77 Elphinstone, p. 470. 

78 Erskine, II. p. 419. 9 BL. H.L, V. p. 279. 8% Ib. p. 280, $1 Raverty’s Notes, p. 367, 
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AHMAD SHAH, ABDALI, AND THE INDIAN WAZIR, ‘IMAD-UL-MULK ( 1756-7). 
(Contributed by William Irvine, late of the Bengal Civil Service.) 


Tue following narrative is taken from a Persian manuscript, being the third of four works 
bound together in a small quarto volame which I bought at Quaritch’s some ten or twelve years ago. 
The other tracts are :— (1) Insha@e Miram, copied Safar 1198 H. (Dec. 1783) ; (2) Inshée ‘ Abdullah, 
copied at Lakhnau, Rafi‘ I., 1198 H. (Feb. 1784) ; (3) the present narrative; (4) a fragment of Mhd. 
Ahsin, Mani Yab Khan (Ijid), Sam@nawi’s Farrukh-namak. This fragment carries on this rare 
work to some date in 1128 H. (1716), that is, much farther than either B. Museum MS, Oriental, 
No. 25 (Rieu, 273), or the twenty-five folios of it in the Munich MS., No, 265 (Joseph Aumer, 
‘ Catalogue,’ 1866, p. 97). 


The volume has on the flyleaf a list of contents in English, in an 18th century handwriting 
which J have seen elsewhere ; [ think it is that of Jonathan Scott, Polier, or W. Francklin. Some 
one has noted that the initials ““W. 0.” on the same flyleaf are those of Sir William Ouseley, 
presumably a former owner. The book was No. 387 in the bookseller, W. Straker’s Catalogue of 
1836, and in 1839 it belonged to Dr. John Lee of 5 Doctors’ Commons, by whom it was lent to 
B. Dorn, when his ‘ History of the Afghans’ was in preparation for the Oriental Translation Fund, 


The account of Ahmad Shah Abd4li’s incursion into India in 1757, as here presented, is one 
of three notable contributions to Indian history of the 18th century, for which we are indebted to 
the initiative of Captain Jonathan Scott; and so far as I recollect, not one of them is referred to in 
the article devoted to him in the “Dictionary of National Biography.’’ The other two works are :— 
(1) Hadigat-ul-agalim, by Shekh Murtaza Husain, Bilgrami, surnamed Allahyar Sani, H. M. 
Eliiot’s “accurate Moortuza Hosain”; (2) Shahadat-:-Farrukhsiyar wa Jilus-i-Muhammad 
Shah, by Mirza Muhammad Bakhsh, Ashob, 


Samin is the author of Sharaij-t-‘ugmani, a history of Bilgram Shekh families written as 
a counterblast to Ghulam ‘Ali, Azid’s Ma,asir-ul-kirim fi tarikh-i Bilgram, a panegyric of the Saiyid 
families there. He pours fine scorn on Azad, who was a Samdhani, though he calls himself 
a Bilgramé ; that is, his mother was of Bilgram, but his father Muhammad Nih was of Samdhan, an 
obscure village on the other side of the Ganges, between Farrukhabad and Qannauj. In the Shard,if 
(my copy, page 255) we find that Ghulam Hasan, poetically Samin, Sadiqi, Farshiri, Bilgrimi, was 
the son of Shekh Ghulim Husain, son of Qazi Faigullah of Bilgrim (now inthe Hardoi district), 
He was born about 1129 H. (1716-17) and had a brother called Muhammad Sadiq (poetically 
Sukhanwar). He traces his descent in the 37th degree from Abi Bakr, Sadiq; and for 25 
generations his ancestors had been gazis of Bilgram. Up to 1179 H. (1765-6) Samin had three 
sons and two daughters. The present narrative shows that he was alive in 1197 H. (1782-3). 
I have found no record of his death. 


I think the story here given is of great historical value, as it furnishes us with 
a first-hand account of actual events, The doings of Ahmad Shah in India, except those leading 
up to the crowning victory of Panipat in January 1761, are elsewhere recorded for the most part 
in a Vague, confused manner. Many points are cleared up by Samin’s story, and it helps to do 
for Ahmad Shah's Indian record, what Dr. Oskar Mann has done so brilliantly for his non-Indian 
conquests, in a series of articles in the Z. D. M. G. for 1898. The intercalated narrative of 
‘Imad-ul-mulk’s marriage troubles is new and curious ; and it throws further light on the character 
of Mu‘in-ul-mulk’y widow, the disagreeable traits in which are largely depicted in Ghulam 
‘Ali Khan's Mugaddamah and the autobiography of her husband’s house-slave, Mirza Tahmisp, 
Miskin. 
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God the Helper, 


In the Name of 
God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful. 


— and may the 
end be 
favorablo, 


After praises and prayer, this humble slave (May God impress truth on him) Ghulam Hasan, 


Samin, (God pardon him and his connections) states that in the year 1197 after the Holy Flight 
of the Prophet (the Protection of God beupon him, and Peace), at the instigation of a friend, Shekh 
Allahyar, Bahadur (May God on High save him), son of Shekh Allahyar, the martyr ;! I arrived in 
the town of Allahabad, and was introduced to the extremely improving audience of the Lord of 
Benefits, Captain Jonathan Scott, Bahadur, (May his Good Fortune endure), The beauty of his 


condescension is more than can be brought forth by the strength of this wounded pen. ( Verse.) 


Kih darad ham che & lutf wa sakh& wa shafkat 
wa ahsan, 

Dit-t-khiarram, rujh-t-ziba, lab-i-shirin, jabin-1- 
anwar ; 

Zi shukr-i-madh wa akhlag-i-karim-i-% fart 
mand, 

Zaban ‘ajiz, khirad hairan, sukhan gasir, qalam 
mugtarr ; 

Sazad gar man ward da,im ba taba‘ khish 2t 
jan-o-dil, 

Kunam khidmat, buram farman, niham gardan, 


‘Who like him has grace, liberality, affection, 
kindness, 

‘A joyous heart, a handsome face, sweet speech, 
an ample brow ; 

‘T fail in recounting his praise and his gracious 
manners, 

‘My tongue stammers, my wits wander, my 
words suffice not, my pen stumbles ; 

* Tf for ever I could do what my heart and soul 
desire 

“T should serve him, obey him, bow before him, 


shavvam kihtar. be his humble servant.” 


In the said year 1197 H. (1782-83) by order of the said Captain Sahib, I wrote something of 
the doings of Ahmad Shah, the Abdali king, when long ago, in the year 1169 H. (1755-6), he 
(Ahmad Shah) entered the capital, Shahjahanabad. It was then the reign of ‘Aziz-ud-din, emperor 
of Hind, entitled ‘Alamgir Sini. All these events the writer beheld with his own eyes ; and I now 
reduce them to writing. Owing to the haste in which I write, I have paid no heed to elegance or 
style or the employment of metaphor. In spite of scantiness of acquisition and absence of ability, 
I have not been afraid to become the submissive carrier-out of that Sahib’s orders. 


Be it known then, wherever the tongue of the pen mentions ‘‘ Shahan Shih,” it means 
Ahmad Shah, king of the Abdali, and the words ‘‘ Emperor of Hind” indicate ‘Aziz-ud-din, 
‘Alamgir II. ; and where the phrase ‘“‘ Great Wazir” occurs, Shah Wali Khan, the minister of the 
Abdali, is intended. By ‘“‘Imad-ul-mulk” is meant Nawab Ghiyaz-ud-din, minister of the 
emperor of Hind and grandson of Nawab Nizim-ul-mulk. By “ Nawab Ghazanfar Jang ” is meant 
Ahmad Khan, Bangash, ruler of Farrukhabad; and “ Nawab Shuja‘-ud-dauleh ’ means the son of 
Nawab Abu,l Mangir Khan, Bahadur, Safdar Jang, nazim of the stibah of Akhtarnagar Audh, 


ACCOUNT OF SAITYID SHER ANDAZ KHAN. 


Be it remembered that the writer, in order to gain his livelihood, was for several years with 
that Protector of Saiyids, one Muhammad Salih (poetically, Sayyah), bearing the title of Sher 
Andaz Khan Bahadur, an employé of the late Nawab Safdar Jang already mentioned. He was on 
duty in attendance upon Nawab Zafar Jang, Khan Zaman Khan Bahadur, ‘Ali Quli Khan, 
Daghistni (poetically, Walih), and nicknamed the “Six-fingered.” 

1“The martyr,” he was killed in battle on Oct. 20, 1780, outside Ahmadabad in Gujarat. He was chief 


commander under Surbuland Khan, the governor, who fought his successor in the government, Rajah Abhai Singh 
of Jodhpur. 
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The deceased Saiyid (Sher Andaz Khan) was a native of the town Shahi, which lies between 
the towns of Bareli and Pilibhit. He was exceptionally well-instructed in all sciences, unequalled 
in valour, generosity snd enterprise, At the age of twelve the Saiyid left his country of origin to 
obtain instruction, and was for nearly two and a half years in the house of this poor one’s respected 
grandfather, with whom he read Arabic as far as the Sharh of the Mulla, After that time he went 
so the town of Saifipur,? the honoured burial-place of the venerable Shah Saifi, and there the then 
occupier of the seat of authority, Miyan ‘Abdullah Sahib, adopted him‘as his son. 


After the lapse of some time the Saiyid became anxious to make the journey to the Hajaz and 
other places of pilgrimage. Accordingly with this intent he quitted Saifipur, and binding the 
skirt of enterprise round the middle of his heart, he made for the regions of ‘Arabistan, and by 
the special grace of the Lord was honoured by a visit to the Holy Ka‘bah, Luminous Madinah, 
Holy Najaf, Exalted Karbalé, Mashhad the Pure, and other places. 


When he came back to Hindistan Nawab Safdar Jang urged him to take service and dealt 
with him honorably. In this space of time the Saiyid was a noted man of the age, honoured and 
valued by mighty sovereigns, famed wazirs, and high nobles. After Safdar Jang came Nawab 
Shuja‘-ud-daulah, and he, too, omitted no detail of honour and respect. 


Then in the year 1173 H. (1759-60) for the second [? third] time the Abdali king came from 
Wilayat to Hindiistan, and rooted out the Infidel, that is to say, Rajah Bhao and others of the 
Mahrattah armies. At this period the deceased Saiyid was in the service of Nawab Ghazaufar Jang, 
Ahmad Khan Bangash, ruler of Farrukhibad, At the invitation of the Abdali king, Ahmad 
Khan, Bangash, sent the deceased (Sher Andaz Khin) to see Rajah Bhio, leader of the Mahrattahs 
to conduct certain negotiations. 


The Saiyid, having to some extent settled the business with the Mahrattah leaders, was 
returning to the Abdali king’s camp, On his way he was passing through the parganahs of the Jat. 
There the control on behalf of Najib Khan was in the hands of Sa‘ddat Khan, Afridi] Afghan. On 
hearing [of the Saiyid’s arrival] this man sent a message. ‘In God’s name come and stay, even 
for an hour or so, with me. I have something of importance to tell you.” 


The Saiyid turned off his road and with a limited retinue went to visit the said Khan (Sa‘ddat 
Khan, Afridi). The Khin then asked the Saiyid to tell the Abdali Shah that the army of the 
accursed J&i was very numerous, while he (Sa‘adat Khan) had a very small force. He hoped that 
troops would be sent by His Majesty to reinforce him. The conversation was still going on, when a 
spy came to say that a force of Jats, nearly 7,000 horsemen, was within a distance of two kos, and 
would be soon close to them,. The Khan (Sa‘idat Khan) ordered his troops, one thousand horse 
and foot all told, to prepare for a fight. To the Mir Sahib he said: “Let the gentleman withdraw 
to his own camp.” The Mir §ahib replied: “I am a Saiyid, I do not turn my face from a battle- 
“field. Above all, when, it. is for a Musulman, as you are. For God's cause you had called me 
“here; and, by God, to yield op my breath for you will be accounted martyrdom.” 


So saying he urged his horse on to the field, and began a stout contest with the infidels and 
defeated them. The infidels, who were advancing boldly, were beaten back. At this point another 
body came out of the same force and discharged their arrows and fired their matchlocks ; the Saiyid 
was wounded in the right thigh. To this he paid no heed, but pressed like another Rustam on the 
accursed foe, broke their ranks, and: cut off four men’s heads. He also sustained three or four 
sword wounds himself on ‘his right arm and shoulder. He continued the contest and cut down 
several other ren. Accordingly, the accursed ones could not resist and took to flight, and he was 
the winner‘of a, great victory... The Saiyid, followed by two of his horsemen, started in pursuit of 
the infidels, Then abont one hundred horsemen of the infidel’s force appeared on his right dank, 
surrounding him and his two men. ‘The Saiyid was wounded several times with lance and arrow 


2 The 'Safipir of the “ Oudh Gazetteer,” IIT, 281 ; it is in the Unao district. 
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and sabre. At length a sword-cut took him on the right side and cut through him to the opposite 
side; he fell from his horse to the ground. Immediately after this the enemy’s force disappeared. 
God also willed that the two troopers, too, should become martyrs. At that time heavy rain 
came on and both sides retreated to their own quarters. 


When the news reached the other followers of that Saiyid received into Mercy; who were 
encamped at a distance of three kos, they returned the next morning and carried the Saiyid 
back from the place where he fell to the previous camping ground. They say his body had on 
it fourteen sword and lance wounds between his waist and head, besides two matchlock wounds, 
one on the right thigh, and the other on the left foot. <Andé,ilah wa and ‘tlaiht raj‘un. 


In that year [1173 H. 1759-60] the writer was in the service of Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan, son 
of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, Rohelah. At that period Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan, on the advice of 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan and others, had, at the request of the Abdali Shah, left the town of 
Sambhal in his dominions, and was encamped five kos off at the town of Hasanpur. On 
hearing of the martyrdom of the Saiyid, the writer composed a chronogram, of which the line 
containing the date is as follows (Misra‘) :— 

Ba rih-t-hagg shahid-~i-akbar shudah, ah! (Year 1173 H.). 


THE NARRATIVE RETURNS TO THE EVENTS IN 1169 H. (1755-5 6). 


I return to my narrative. When the said deceased Saiyid in the year 1169 (1755-6) left 
Shuji-ud-daulab, and had to search for a livelihood, he was summoned to Farrukhabad by 
Nawab Ghazanfar Jang. The Saiyid took the writer with him. 


In that same year the Abdali Shah came from Wilayat od Kabul and entered Shahjahan- 
Abad, causing throughout Hindiistin a great convalsion. In all directions the zamindars 
raised theix heads in rebellion and blocked the traffic on all the roads. At that time the 
rescripts of the Abdali Shah, which in their official language are called ragam, arrived one. 
after another, calling for the attendance of Nawab Ghazanfar Jang with the greatest 
insistence. Quick-riding horsemen of the Shah’s, they are called chapar, brought these 
despatches to Farrukhabid. Their tenour was as follows. As soon as the Shah’s order (ragam) 
had been perused, he (Ghazanfar Jang) must start for the Shah's Presence, where he would be 
the recipient of kingly favours. Incase of any delay, he might rely on the arrival of an 
avenging army, “ which will seize thee in whatever condition thon mayest be found, and drag 
“thee to the Exalted Camp, and deliver thee there: and I shall issue an order for thy territory 
“to be ravaged and plundered. It is necessary that in person thou come hastily and at once 
“ with thy army and thy treasure to Our Presence.” 


As is usual in Hindiistin, Ghaganfar Jang erected a /arman-bari tent of scarlet cloth 
outside Farrukhibad at the distance of one /os, while he himself advanced two kos beyond the 
tent to receive the farman. He conducted the despatch-riders with all due ceremony to the 
reception tent. There he first placed the Shah’s letter (ragam) upon his head, and then read 
it and ascertained the contents. In this manner for four days in succession, and without any 
interval, did letters from the Shah arrive at Farrukhibad. Every day Ghazanfar Jang mounted 
and went out to receive them and bring them to the Tent of Honour, where he inspected them 


and read them, 


From this cause the Nawab fell into somewhat of a perturbation and perplexity, forcing 
him to reflect on many things, He had “neither legs to ran away nor strength to go forward”’ 
(Nah pae garekhian wa nah yarae raftan). He therefore called together all the heads of his army 
and demanded their advice. He asked what their opinion was, what plan should be resorted to, 
and what should be devised. For he had no treasure, nor was his army such that he could lift 
his head in opposition to any one, nor had he any strong fortress in the vicinity of 
Farrukhabad where he could place his family in security, In addition, the Mahrattah armies 


- 
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were present in great numbers, moving to and fro in his territories, Over and above all this, 
Shuja‘-ud-daulah’s heart was turned against him, because he had procured the betrothal of ‘Ali 
Quli Khin’s daughter to ‘Imid-ul-mulk. “While I myself [7. ¢, Ghazan ar Jang| am lame 
‘and thus useless. If perchance the Shah’s army arrives here and carries me off to his 
“ head-quarters, my country will be devastated and destroyed. After that calamity, what 
‘¢ possibility is there of again restoring it to prosperity. For on every side are powerful enemies, 
‘« lords of treasure and of armies, who dwell on the confines of my territories. In this state of 
‘things, what remedy is there? ” 


Previously, daring the invasion of Nadir Shah, the inhabitants of Hindustan had seen and 
heard of the general slaughter and the plundering and destruction of Shahjahanabad. Moreover, 
these Afghans round about Farrnkhabad had, subsequent to Nadir Shah’s time, been badly 
handled by Nawab Safdar Jang, being ruined and reduced to poverty, and forced to flee to the 
hill regions. Thus they were at a loss what answer to give, each one of them lost hand and 
foot [became helpless | and brought to their lips silly words. But some of them who were famed 
for judgment and wise planning, represented as follows. 


The advisable thing is that Your Excellency march two or three stages in the direction of 
Shahjahanabad, and fix on some place for several halts. When these days of halting have 
passed, you should again march two or three kos and once more halt. In this manner the 
Shah [Abdali] will become aware that you are coming to join him and will send no army. 
Should a force arrive, it will come to join itself to yours. You should leave troops in 
Farrukhabad to protect your women and family; then, if anything happens, these men can 
carry off your family to the hills, 





To sum up: nothing was decided on, which could allay Ghazanfar Jang’s anxieties : fear 
and dread fell upon every one’s heart, both gentle and simple. Great and little men, they all 
engaged in making plans for flight. Ghazanfar Jang neither ate nor slept. 


In the end Mir Sher Andaz Khin, who has already been spoken of, represented that to his 
imperfect understanding the following scheme had presented itself. Let a trusty person from 
the Nawab’s entourage be sent to interyiew the Shih; let him be provided with letters and 
petitions to the Shih and the chief Wazir, setting forth in detail his (Ahmad Khin’s) position, 
the power of the Mahrattahs, his enemies, and their occupation of his lands. If this faithful 
one [Sher Andiz Khin] were thought worthy of this task, Please God Most High! he would 
return having arranged all these points favourably, or obtain even a little more. 


After much discussion and considerahle reflection, the above proposal was accepted as 
wise and prudent. The Mir Sahib was to be despatched with some presents and rarities. 
Accordingly, they collected 101 gold coins, one thousand rupees struck at Farrukhabad, twenty 
lengths of gold brocade (kamkhwab), seven ‘pairs of shawls, twenty lengths of figured cloth 
(mashra), and forty silk, scarves with drawn-thread work (kashidah) designs on them. These 
Jast are in length and breadth the size of a shawl; they are the product of Mau town.® All 
these things were sent as an offering to the Shah, There were also five lengths of hamkhwab 
brocade, two pairs of shawls, ten lengths of figured cloth (mashrz), forty yards (dira‘) of green 
and scarlet broad-cloth and ten Man scarves ; all for the chief minister, namely, Shah Wali 
Khan. Four lengths of kamkhwab, two pairs of shawls, seven scarves from Mau; these were to 
be given to Jangbaz Khan, Bangash, one of the famed nobles and a commander over 9,000 
horsemen. This man was of Ghazanfar Jang’s own tribe ; and, owing to his excessive valour, 
the Shah had been pleased to proclaim him as his own son. | | 


When ‘all these things had been collected, the Mir Sahib was sent off with bags containing 
the petitions and papers, stating the objects sought. One Ahmad Khin, a petty officer, was 
sent with him, because he knew the Aighin and Turki languages. The said Khan joined singly 


re 2 Mau is 16 miles W. of Farrukhabad, 
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and marched with the Mir, leaving his regiment at Farrukhabad. The first day's halt was 
made in the Sarde at Atiipur.4 Through fear of the villagers and of thieves, every one had 
run away and our whole night was passed in watching. 


Next day we were at Qadirgani.5 which is situated on the edge of the Ganges and was 
founded by Shuja‘at Khan. We rested there. Next morning we crossed the river (Ganges) 
and reached the town of Bisauli, founded by Donde Khin. Rohelah. The Mir Sahib went to 
interview Donde Khan.® As it happened, on that day Mulla Sardar Khan, Bakhshi, was present. 
He said that Ahmad Khan (Bangash) was their sovereign, but when he had taken opium he 
invented silly ideas. ‘‘ Your prey is not canght every time, He does not render thanks to God 
“sufficiently; the Most High having protected him from the hands of the Iranis? and brought 
‘him back from the hills and set him up again at Farrukhabad.” 


The Mir Sahib said : ‘‘It is for that reason that I have appeared here, so that what you 
“advise can be put into execution.” Sardar Khan replied: ‘*There is no harm in your going, 
‘for Najib Khan has written to me that the Shih has mentioned repeatedly that he had come 
‘to uphold Islim ; above all, tosupport the Afghan clans, whose territories have been occupied 
“by the unbelieving Mahkrattahs.. Since Ahmad Khan, too, is an Afghan, he (the Shah) will 
“andoubtedly bestow attention on his circumstances, Bat where has Ahmad Khan the troops 
“and the treasure, that he can cope successfully with the difficult undertakings that are ahead 
‘‘of him. Withont a large and powerful force it will be impossible to expel the Mahrattahs. 
‘‘The Shih has come to Hindistin on this occasion, buat he will not remain here.” 


Donde Khu entertained the Mir Sahib as his guest for one day, and gave him an attendant 
(jtlwadar) by way of escort, to accompany him to his boundary and then return, 


Thus after three days we reached parganah Baran, which is known as Unchah-ganw.$ 
There, one Karam Khan was faujdar on behalf of Donde Khan. He, too, kept us as his guests 
for one day. He gave us ten Rohelahs to go with us as escort to Sikandrah, and thence to retarn. 
From Baran in three days we reached Sikandrah, whieb was full everywhere of fugitives from 
round about Shahjahanabad, 


The Mir Sahib left his retinue behind at Sikandrah, and taking only the limited number of 
thirty servants, six cavalry men, and three baggage camels, decided to push on farther. On 
the fourth day we were at the town of Anipshahbr, which lies on the river (Ganges) bank. On 
these marches, in every village we passed, not a sign of an inhabitant was to be seen, and along 
the route unnumbered dead bodies were lying, Anjiipshahr, too, was crowded with fugitives from 
Shihjahinabad, to such an extent that it was difficult to force a way through its lanes. The 
Rajah of Antipshahr came to visit the Mir Sahib, and made known to us that from of old time 
parganah Anipshahr had continued in the jagir of the Bakhshi-ul-mamalik, and at that time was 
in the jagir of Amir-ul-umara, Nawib Najib-ud-deulah, that is, Najib Khan.® Under the 
oppressive hand of his Rohelahs its lands had fallen out of cultivation, and every year the 
amount of waste land was increasing. If the gentleman (2. ¢., the Mir Sahib, Sher Andaz Khan, 
would exert himself to get it (parg. Anipshahr) transferred to the jagér of Ghazanfar Jang, 
and if the said Sihib were sent there in charge of it on behalf of that noble, they would reach 
the summit cf their desires and their prosperity would return. The Mir Sahib agreed to try. 


As it chanced, the author had gone to water his horse at the river (Ganges). I saw two 
horsemen, residents of Bilgrim, giving water to their horses. 1 recognized them and enquired 


# Now spelt ‘Ataipur ; it is close to Mau-Qaimganj. & In the Etah district. 

6 He died Sth Muharram, 1185 H., 19th April 1771 ; he was the father-in-law of Nahb Khan, Najib-ud-daclah 
(7arikh-i-Muhammadi), Sardar Khan, Bakhshi, died on the 22nd Shawwal, 1185 H., 30th January 1772 (Chahar 
Gulshan-i-Shujat of Har Charan Das, B. M. Or., 1782, fol, 1876). 

7 An allusion to Safdar Jang’s attacks in 1750, 1751. 

6 “ High Village,’ now known as Buland-Shahr, “ High Town”; it isin the Diabah. 

® In other words, Najib Kbin he'd at the time the office of Bakhshi-nl-Mamalik, 
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from them what they were doing. They told me that for three years past they had been living 
in the service of Rae Bahadur Singh, master of Diasnah. At the moment, the Shah having 
come to Shahjahanabid and ordered a general slaughter in parganah Dasnah, Rajah Mushtaq 
Rae, brother’s son of Rie Bahadur Singh, had fled from that place with his family, and had 
come to Aniipshahr, bringing a few of his armed men with him. The writer had a 
former friendship with Mushtiq Rae, when the said Rae in the time of Maharajah Naval 
Rie! had come from Dasnah in search of employment, and for about a month stayed in my 
humble home; from that time I had a great intimacy with him. 


In the afternoon I went to pay the Rie a visit. Owing to the general slaughter at Diasnah 
and the plundering of his goods, he was in low spirits. Isaid: “ &s your House (2. ¢., harenr) 
“has escaped, lots more property can be acquired. Praise be to God! Your family and 
“eonnections have been protected from slaughter and dishonour,”” Owing to these words 
he assumed to a certain extent a more cheerful exterior, and occupied his mind with other talk. 
After three quarters of an hour, I asked for leave and returned to my tent. From among 
those armed men of Bilgram, I selected four men who were of tested valour; the Mir Sahib 
took them into his service, and they accompanied us. 


The Mir Sahib made one day’s halt in Anipshahr. Thence in three days’ marching we 
reached the camp of Nawab Najib Khin, whose tents were near a town called Dankaur!! on the 
bank of the Jamnah river. We paid a visit to the Nawab and he gave us the information that 
he was sending back some nasagehis (armed messengers) of the Shah,and that onthe following 
day he would send off the Mir Sahib in charge of some of these nasagchis, who would not only 
be a protection, but could act as guides until our arrival at the Shah’s camp. This plan was 
put into execution, and the Mir Sahib made a present to the two horsemen of twenty rupees, 
Then, crossing the Jamnah we made our way to the Shah’s camp. 


As it turned out, the Shah had on this very day begun his march from Sh&hjahanabd? and 
pitched his tents at Faridabad, a distance of ten kos from the camp of Najib Khin. When we 
had travelled two kos of the distance, we saw eight kos away the dust raised by the Shah's 
army, the cloud appearing as if it were a mountain stretehing its head to heaven. When five 
kos only intervened, we struck on a body of five thousand horsemen, forming the gurawai or 
skirmishers, who had pitched their tents. They were galloping about in all directions, and 
whomsoever they caught was slain and plundered. Accordingly, a body of one hundred 
horsemen turned their faces in our direction, with the intention of laying hands upon us. The 
nasagqchis advanced to our front and spoke in the Turkish language some words to them, by 
which they forbore their attack. 


You must understand that twenty thousand horsemen are attached to the Shah's train as 
skirmishers, five thousand men being sent from the army in four different directions to 
@ distance of five kos, where they encamp. There they remain on duty as skirmishers. 


To return to my narrative. At one watch before sunset the Mir Sahib said to the 
nasayqchis : “ Will you take us to the place where are the tents of Jangbaz Khan, Bangash P” 
The nasaygchis pointed out that the force of Jangbaz Khan was camped in the rear of the 
Shah’s army, he being on duty as rear-guard. The distance from where we were might be 
seven ios. Therefore, we must put our horses to the gallop in order to be able to reach that 
spot before nightfall. Thus, following the nasagehis, we reached the place by dark. There- 





1¢@ The Deputy Governor of Audh on behalf of Safdar Jang: he was killed at Khudaganj (Farrukhabad 
District) on the Ist August 1750. _ 

11 In the Bulandshahr district on the left bank of the Jamnah, 28 m. S.-E. of Delhi. 

12 This passage shows that the author’s date for his narrative, 1169 H., isnot quite exact. Ahmad Shah, 
Abdali, left the Dihli fort-palace for Khizrabad on the 2nd Jamada IL, 1170 H., 29nd Feb. 1757 ; see B. Museum, 
Oriental MS., No. 1749, foi. 1022, 
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we learnt that two days before Jangbiz Khan had been sent off by the Shih to slay and plunder 
in parganah Mirath., 


The nasagchis said to the Mir Sahib: “ Your best plan now is to go to the division of the 
“chief minister, and put up there. Outside his camp you will find a place where you will be 
“safe. We have now to present ourselves for duty at the Darikhanah,!? and the Khargah! 
“of the Shah, and this duty is imperative.’ The Mir Sahib gave them a second present of 
twenty rupees. For the time the nasagchis were satisfied and agreed to continue as our guides. 
When one anda half hours of the night had passed, we came to the standard of the chief 
minister, This standard stood all by itself in the open plain, while the tents were scattered 
round it at a distance of two musket-shot. We made the camels sit down close to the flag-staff, 
and were about to unload them, when, all of a sudden, two nasaqchi-troopers came ont of atent, 
rushed their horses at us, and began to beat the camel-men, saying in the Turkitongne: “Get 
‘“ away from here, this is no place for camping upon.” 


Ahmad Khan, Afghan, who had come with the Mir Sahib from Farrukhibad, and knew 
Turki, began to argue with them. Then one of the two drew his sword and came at him, 
saying: “Thou dost not listen to my orders, I will decapitate thee.” While this talk was 
going on, a horseman rode up from the left hand, and said to the Mir Sahib: “My commander, 
“one ‘Usman Khan of Qasir!* parganah, is serving with the Shah; he saw you from his tents 
‘and noticed that you were Hindistanis and he has kindly sent for you to come and pitch 
“your tents closes to his. You should not argue with nasagchis, for a lot more will swarm 
_“yound, and, without any hesitation, will have recourse to their swords.” 


Thus the Mir Sahib went to ‘Usman Khan. The said Khin was most hospitable, and 
forthwith had another tent put up for himself, and gave his own up to the Mir Sahib. He 
also treated us as his guests and had a quantity of food sent to the Mir Sahib, such as 
Peshawar rice, the mutton of a fat-tailed sheep (dumbah), and thin bread (ndn-i-tanak), 
prepared in the Hindustani mode by the slave-girls who accompaned that Khin Sahib. We 
passed the night there in great comfort. 


‘Usman Khan was in command of 7,000 horsemen, and was a noble of position, with the 
rank of a Haft Hazari, and the Shih had given him a jewelled aigrette with a plume of feathers. 
The Shah's practice is that, except faméd commanders, no one is allowed to place on his cap 
(taj) any jewelled aigrette or a plume. This is the sign by which the nobles can be 
distinguished. 


To resume. There was one Manlyi Mahmid, a Kashmiri, who formerly acted as wakil 
(agent) for ‘Ali Quli Khin, the Six-Fingered, in the camp of Nawab Safdar Jang. At this 
time, ‘Ali Quli Khan being dead,! this man was inattendance on the Mir Sahib, When three- 
quarters of an hour remained of the night, he was sent to visit ‘Imid-ul-mulk and lay 
our case before him. 


‘Imad-ul-mulk said: “Let the Mir Sahib come to me, I am quite anxious to see him. 
‘ Arise and in all haste bring him, saying, that after I have seen him I will attend to the 
“ carrying out of whatever it is wisest todo.” That very moment the Maulvi came back and said : 
“T have been to ‘Imad-ul-mulk, and he sits waiting for a visit from the Mir Sahib, and has 
“said thus and thus.’ The Mir Sahib replied: “On no account shall I go first to visit 
“the Indian Waztr, seeing that Ghazanfar Jang willimagine that his affairs ian been arranged 
“through his intervention. First of all I shall visit the chief minister [of the Abdali], and do 
second to the Shah’s own quarters. 


1# Qastr is to the S.-E. of Lahor, and the head-quarters of a colony of Khweshgi Afghans. 
15 He had died on the ist Rajab 1169 H., 81st March 1756, Tartkh- -i-Muhammadi, year 1169, 
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‘¢ whatever he directs.” Upon this the Maulvi returned to ‘Imid-ul-mulk and communicated 
to him the Mir Sahib’s intentions. 


‘Imad-ul-mulk said: “I, too, am coming to the chief minister, let the Mir Sahib make 
“ haste, for this is the very hour for seeing that noble.” Near sunset the Mir Sahib mounted, 
and, taking the sealed bag with the petition and the statements and letters about the present 
and the requesis to be made, arrived at the tent of the chief minister. It was a small tent 
and the Wazir sat in it with a small and light wrapper (pirahan) thrown over his body, brocade 
drawers, and a white fillet (¢a@qiyah) round his head. At the door was no door-keeper (haji) or 
other hindrance. Before him lay a large white bolster (gao-takiyah) in the fashion of 
Hindistin. ‘Imad-ul-mulk was sitting there too, on one side of the Wazir, and had on 
a full-skirted coat (j@mah) of blue-coloured brocade, and a parti-coloured turban (chtrah) of 
figured cloth of the same colour; he sat crouched on his two knees, on the left side of, but 
even with, the Wazir. 


Before the Mir Sahib had arrived, ‘ Imad-ul-muolk had made a representation to the 
chief minister. When the Mir Sahib entered the tent, he said at once, “‘ Peace be upon thee” 
and then brought out an offering of four gold coins and five rupees of Farrukhibad mintage. 
This gift was accepted. Following this, the Mir, in imitation of the Abdali nobles, placed his 
head on the knees of the chief minister, and the minister placed his hand upon the Mir Sahib’s 
nack, raised up: his head, and said: “ Let your heart be at rest. In the matters for which you 
“have come you will obtain all you desire and be given leave to depart.’ Then the Mir was 
told to sit down alongside of ‘Ima&d-ul-mulk. The author was then presented, and I sat down 
at the side of the Mir Sahib. 


The chief minister asked about the state of Ghazanfar Jang, the Mahrattah armies, and 
the fort of Farrukhabad. The talk finished, he sent for one Mirza Mustafa the Shih’s Secretary, 
(munshé) and read aloud the letter which was addressed to himself. When he had mastered the 
contents, he said: “Tam now going to an audience with the Shah ; you sit where you are and 
“T will state your case. If you should be sent for, you must come; or, if the petition of 
‘‘ Ghaganfar Jang only is asked for, you must send it.” 


Ai this moment a runner (shaitre) arrived in haste from the Shah’s tent, which had been 
set up a quarter of a kos away, with an open plain between. The messenger shouted out 
‘*Sardara! Sardara!” that is, “O Chief.” On the sound reaching the ear of the chief minister 
he at once put on his attire as a Kizzilbash, on his head a hat (halah), and on it a jewelled 
aigrette, with a plume of feathers. He mounted his ‘ Iraqi horse and hastened to the audience, 
followed by one man only, who is called a yadtm (servant?) The Mir Sahib and ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
were left sitting at the chief minister’s tent. 


‘Imad-nl-mulk said to the Mir Sahib: “ There is a question that I have long been desirous 
‘‘of putting to you, give me an answer to it. It is a matter of astonishment to me that a man 
‘‘like you, a man of purpose and valour, should be on the spot; and yet allow Nawab Ahmad 
‘* Khan, in opposition to your advice, to betroth the daughter of ‘Ali Quli Khan, the Six- 
‘* Fingered, to me and make her over to me.” 


The Mir §ahib replied: “ I had gone away to Lakhnau and I had told the Nawab 
* Shujaud-daulah to place five hundred horsemen under my orders, and I would bring away the 
“ whole family of ‘Ali Quli Khin from Farrukhabidto Lakhnau. Butthe Nawab was inspired. 
“by his mother with fright atGhazanfar Jang, and he was also in dread of Your Excellency 
“(%. @, Atméid-ul-mulk), Thus, he put off a-decision from one day to another. Since I 
“had no special interest in the subject I, too, withdrew from the project,” 


(To be continua ) 
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THE CHUHRAS. 
BY THE REY. J. W. YOUNGSON, D.D., CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION ; SIALKOT, 
(Continued from Vol. XXXV. yp. 856.) 


V. — SUPERSTITIONS. 
* Omens and Names. 


Ira Chubra goes on 4 journey and meets a mirdst, he goes back. If some one calls after 
im he goes back. The braying of a donkey meeting him is a good omen. If a washerman meets 
-a man beginning a journey, it is sufficient to send him back, certain of failure if he goes on, Some 
men are known to carry good fortune, and are sent out to meet travellers. 


L 


A Chubra never steps over a broom, The broom that is used to sweep corn is hung up on 
nail in the house. That for ordinary use is placed on a grave, but never upright. 


Children are frequently given names arising out of superstitious: thus Kaka is used as 
a first name. Ghasit& means dragged, that is, dragged over a dust heap, réir?. Burd has the 
game meaning. As the name is one of dishonour, the evil-eye will not fall on the children that bear 
it, Likar means having half of the head shaved, and the other not; this is to keep the child alive. 
Natht means having a ring in the nose, to hold him and keep him from going away, t.e., dying. 


Oaths, magic and witchcraft. 


The oath by Bala Shah is used, 


The practice of magic arts is confined to yagirs and pirs. Ti is the saukrié? that bring evil 
spirits, A person possessed is cured in the following manner : — The fagir takes a drum, a éhdli 
or plaicer and a ghard or earthen jar, The platter is placed over the jar, and the whole is called 
gharidl.28 The fagir beats the drum, another person beats the gharidl, and others sing. The sick 
person shakes his head, and when the music (?) ceases they ask him questions: “ Who are 
you?” “Tam so and so,” he replies. “How did you come into this state?” “Such and such 
a one put me into this state.” “ Who bewitched you?” ‘“Soandso.” ‘What did he get for 
doing it?” <‘‘So many rupees.” ‘ For how long are you sick?” “TI have to be sick so many 
days, and then die.” They play and sing again, After a time the sick man perspires and 
recovers. The evil spirit goes with the perspiration. 


A curious and repulsive cure is used among Hindus and probably others. It is called 
jart or masén. An unmarried person dies, and his or her body is burnt at the burning ghéi. 
A fagér takes some of the ashes from the burning pile, goes to the hills for a certain plant, and 
makes bread of these two ingredients on a grave. The bread is made inio pills, one of which 
is given to a naked childless woman. She gives the pill in a drink to her enemies, and herself 
has a child. Her barren condition was caused by an evil spirit. Masdén means demon, and 
burning-place among Hindus. 


Jhundé is an iron whip which a fagir beats himself with for the sake of another, so that 
the evil spirit in him may be troubled and flee. They also burn oil in a ¢avd, iron dish. The 
Jagir puts his hand in the hot oil and pours it on his person. The evil spirit feels it, but the 
fagir does not. The fagir also beats his body with a millstone. After the sick man recovers, 
the fagir takes a fowl, kills it, dips a string in its blood, knots the string, blows on it, and finally 
binds it round the sick man’s neck, assuring him that the evil spirit will not come again, -If 
the man goes where there is impurity, sitiak, the virtue in the string disappears. 








27 Sauhra, — 7, lit. (1) parents-in-law ; (2) simpleton, wretch. 2% Gharidl, lit. a gong, 
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Dreams are from evil spirits, and the Chuhras fear them. To dream that a person who 
is dead is cutting flesh, is an intimation that there will be a death in the house. Muhammadan 
saiyids give the ta’ wiz, a charm, to keep away dreams. 

The evil eye is universally believed in. Some men are very injurious in this way. Ii 
a man with the evil eye looks at any one taking food, sickness follows. To cure this, the sick 
person asks a bit from the evil-eyed man when he is at a meal. The morsel given acts as 
s, cure. When a cow is sick, and gives no milk, they give her a bit of the evil-eyed (dad nazr) 
man's food, 

Sorcerers and witches act on their victim by making a figure of him and torturing 
tre figure by inserting a needle into it. The torture reaches the person who is personated. 
Nails and hairs are carried away to be subjected to pain that the original owners may be 
tormented. They are carefully thrown away when cut off, lest any enemy should get posses- 
sion of them. Women are especially careful in this particular. 


Sickness is caused by evil spirits. 
Ceremonial prohibition or taboo. 
The Chuhras never touch a Gagra, or a Sansi, gipsy. Women and children do not go near 
graves. The daughter-in-law never mentions the father-in-law’s name. Chuhras do not eat 
maoukeys, or snakes, or jackals, or rats. 


Agricultural superstitions. 
Crops are cut on a Sunday, Monday, or Friday, and sown on a Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. 


If the Chuhras burn a sip, winnowing sieve or fan, in a village, the farmer is injured. It 
is a curse — the curse of the poor. 
Social customs. 


The whole household eat together, but the women eat after the men. If men eat after 
women they are injured, because women are weak of intellect. 


PG jth yd ghith, dinbh nugsdn pahuchdidé” ‘Food touched by others and falsehood 
are both injurious.’ They use shardd (strong drink), opium (4/ix, post, bhang) and charas. 
Drunkards are despised. 


Customs of social intercourse. 
In salutation, they say patrté pak to the great, the answer being ¢érd bhald hare Khudd. 
Also mathd téknd, salém. 
Customs bearing on social status. 


They eat pakki among themselves, and kachchi with Gagre and Sansis. They smoke only 
among themselves, No caste above them eats with them. 


VI. — OCCUPATION. 
The original work of the Chuhras. 


They were the tanners of the village communities, and used to live in huts ata distance 
from the village, the walls of which were made of bones, and the roof of skins, When an 
animal died, the Hindus beat a drum to let them know that they must come and carry off 
the dead body. Five rupees was the fee given and alsoa shroud. The Chuhras took off 
the animal’s hide and ate its flesh. Sweeping was also their work, 


. Formerly, when a Hinda died, the Chuhras received a sheet or hkafan (shroud), and they 
still receive clothes, In the old days they got five rupees at the Hindn burning-place, and 
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exacted it with clubs. If a cow dies ona Hindn’s land they call it dishnd, and the Hindu 
who takes the cow’s tail to the Ganges to be purified is beaten there by a Chubra with 
a shoe. 


VII. — RELATIONS TO LAND. 


Nowadays their work is farm service. They are landless day-labonrers on the farm. 
They are divided into — 

(1) The dthri, who gets a maund of wheat for every mani at the harvest; also odds and 
ends. He has ghundidn, pir dé ddné, the barley that is sown in a strip round the wheat 
feld ; wheat sown by the water course ; bread twice a day; clothes and shoes twice a year; 
tobacco; vegetables and wood. 


(2) The sép khullf, who receives three-quarters of a maund for every mdnt, and bread daily 
if he goes to a distance to work. 


(8) The wife, who takes away dang from the farmyard, receives half a maund of corn. 


It was cow-burying that led to their isolation. They say the Machhi, the Jhiwar, the 
Chuhra, the Changar, and the Mirdsi are all of the same caste, but have different occupations. 


There is a story told of the Chuhras by Mahammadans and others that does not reflect 
to their credit. They are believed to be inclined to be uppish and to forget past favours, being 
angrateful, and are supposed to work best when they are well beaten, otherwise they take 
advantage of the kinduess of their masters, I give this ouly as the opinion of their neighbours. 


The story is that once on a time the king of the Chnhras met Moses, who was on his way 
to talk with God.28 The king of the Chuhras asked Moses to carry a petition to God from him, 
that he might be enabled to take the usual tax from people passing through his territory. 
Moses accordingly presented the king’s petition, but God said, ‘‘ Moses you do not know what 
you are doing, you do not know this people. They will turn on yon, and dishonour you in 
the end.’ But Moses persevered, and obtained for the Chuhra king what he desired, wz, 
that he should levy taxes on travellers. The next time Moses passed that way he was 
accosted in a most humiliating manner. “Oh Masri, are you the man that carried a petition 
for me ? You must pay the dues.” “Did I not tell you, Moses,” said God, “that you would 
bring dishonour on your head. They have no gratitude.” 

VIII. — LEGENDARY LORE, 

1, Legend of Ramsar, 

Ram builé Ramsar. 
The five Pandavs came there and rested, 
Jasmine, marvé and kéérd 
Filled that tank with their essence. 
A cow grazing 
Came to that pond. 


Ram lavéyd Ramsar. 
Panj Pdndé laththé a. 
Chamba, marvd, kéérd, 
Ras ché ché bharé tald. 
Chugd? chagdi gékhavt 
Sar utté khalét a. 


Ban vagutté Pdndvdn 
Phathdt hailt gan. 

Chug chag ldndé dhdndarian, 
Té bhundé sikhda 1d. 
Andra miliyan Bhim with. 
Léhndd janji band. 

Dil miliyd Judishtré 

Un léyd sankh band. 


The Pandavs killed with arrows 
The spotted cow. 

They gathered sticks, 

And began to roast it, 

Bhim got the intestines, 

And made a sacred thread of them for himself, 
Judishtar got the heart, 

He made a trampet with it. 


pec 
%” They and others call Moses Mihtar Musa ; mihtar being a title of distinction, although used mostly for the 
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Push miliya si Nukaliyé 

T's léyd chaur band. 

Té thardévré léyd Sukhdév né, 
Un léyé paue band, 

Té sir léyd Arjun né, 

Cin léyd mukat band, 

Té posht léyd Mat Kunti né, 
Un léyd pichhaérd band 

Té kimia karké mas dé, 


Darépit chullé dittd charhd. 


Hath khund? té mondhé kambli, 


Krishn gaya tad é, 

* OA bhai santé, batthés. 
Mért dittht jé leailt g@a: 
* Asti nahin milén jdndé 
Tért kaist st oh gan. 

* dogd hiré hirn dé, 
Ohdd pichhé kaplé g@n.,’ 
Chijdn sdridn Krishn né, 
Tad léydn khud uthé, 

Té sardép dittd si Padndvda. 
‘Tusin Chihré hivé jd. 
Kal pug vich mildigd, 
Jad 606 sach sund,’ 


Ram lédyd Rdmsar. 
Panj Pandé laththé a. 
Péndé baithé mihr kar, 
Utthé d gays kaili gan. 
Jazba kitd Pandvdn, 
Unhdn phar léiye kailé gé@n. 
Jabah kardhké gan nin, 
Unhidn chhdndé teé band 
Andrdn léiydn Bhim né, 
On léyd janéu band. 
Té kharaure léyé Shadhdév né, 
On pauvé léyé band. 
Lé sir léyd Arfun né, 
Un léyd mukat band 
Lé pisht léyd Md Kuntt né, 
Un pichhaurd léyd rangd. 
Pind othé baith gayé, 
Sot Kishan gaye né 
+O bhdt baithé héé, 6 sddigé, 
Méri ditthi jé katlt gan?’ 
Asth nahin milén jdndé 
Lert katst st th gdh. 
Us mnunhin déliyd : 

.* dis ditthd sdf synd. 
Aggd hiré hirn dé, 


Nukal got the tail, 

He made a fan with it, 

Sukhdev got the hoofs, 

He made sandals of them. 

Arjan took the head 

And made a crown for his head. 
Mother Kuntt got the hide, 

And made herself a shawl. 

And hashing the beef, 

Daropti began to covk it on the fire. 
In hand a stick, and on shoulder a blanket, 
Krishn came up suddenly. 

°O faithful brethren, sitting there, 
Have you seen my spotted cow?’ 
‘We do noé at all know 

What your cow was like.’ 

‘Its head was like a deer’s, 

The hinder part like a red cow.’ 

All the things Krishn seized 

And took away, 

And he cursed the Pandavs. 

‘Go, become Chuhras. 

In the Kaljug I will associate with you 
When you speak the truth,’ 


Another Version. 


Ram built Ramsar. 

The five Péndavs came there and rested. 
The Pandavs were enjoying their rest, 
When a spotted cow came thither. 
High-handed were the Pandavs, 

And they seized the spotted cow. 

When they had sacrificed the cow, 

They divided her. 

Bhim got the intestines, 


- And wore them like the Hindus’ sacred thread. 


Shahdév got the hoofs, 

And wore them as sandals. 

Arjan got the head, 

And put it on his head for a crown. 
Mother Kunti got the hide, 

And had it dyed for a shaw]. 

While the Pandavs were sitting there, 
Sri Krishn came up, 

‘OQ brothers sitting there, O holy men, 
Have you seen my spotted cow ?’ 
‘We do not know at all 

What your cow was like,’ 

He spake with his mouth: 

‘Let him who saw her speak plainly. 
Her foreparts were those of a deer, 
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Ohdd pichhd kaplé gai. And her hinder parts were those of a red cow. 
Aisi atst hat si, She was like this, 

Mért bapli katlé gan.’ My spotted red cow. 

Khauf jé kité Pdndvda, The Pandavs were frightened, 

Kyih déiyé jhith sund. Because they had lied. 

Chunké pésh karé haddién, They covered the bones with the hide, 

Asin déiyé rds hard. Piacing the bones in their order. 

Cité posh takaké They spread the hide on them, 

Té laggé mangn did: And began to pray: 

‘ Hé Bhagwan, t4 rahm kar. ‘Oh God, have mercy. 

Fs gdh nin tt utha,’ Raise this cow.’ 

Gan bhi hajir hé gai. The cow became alive. 

Unhan dittt turt vikhd. They showed her to him at once. 

Usjagah Brdhman Chihrd hé gaya In this place the Brahman became a Chuhra 
Aur dittt 6h saad. By way of punishment. 


®, Logend of the Marriage of Baimik’s Daughter. 


Chal, sakht, ham nahdin mhdié. Come, friend, let us go bathe, . 

Ghar abydgat sddh de. The man of God has come to our housa. 
Jhab mil, Ram Ji. Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 

Brahme di déhi nia kushth dhaya, A Brihman’s body became leprous. 

Jéhrad Kumban nahaun jaé. He had to go to bathe at the Kumb festival. 
Jhab mil, Rdm ji. Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

Aggé Jasirt héndi chdrdi. On his way Jastri fed a herd of swine, 

Jitthén Brahma réh puchhde. The Brahman asked the way. 
JThab mil, Rém ji. Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

*Kikar dyd Brahmand ? ‘Why have you come, Brahman P 

Téré kikar auné h6é ?’ What brought you P’ 
Jhab mil, Rd ja. Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

Déh mért nti kusht hai dhdyé, ‘My body is leprous, 

Ham Kumbaa nahdin dé. I have come for a bath at the Kumb festival.’ 
Thab mil, Rdm ji. Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

‘Ttsrt ghart nahdin téré. ‘The right hour for bathing is the third. 

Téthon ktkar pahunchéd jaé ?’ How will you reach the Ganges in time P’ 
JThab mil, Rim ji. Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

‘Tisrt ghart nahddn méra. ‘The third hour was the time. 

Math niti kéhrd mard pahunchdé ?’ Can any man take me there in time? 
Théb mil, Ram ji. Meet me quickly, O my. Lord. 

‘Bk jé taint mai chappart dassda, ‘I will show you a pond, 

Tévd jt haré té nahdé ja.’ You can bathe there if you like.’ 
Jhab mil, Rém 7%, Meet me yuickly, O my Lord. 

Kénéa di bhanni hot chappart The pond where the swine wallowed 

Uhnai Jastri chad vikhdé. Was shown him by Jasizi. 
Thab mil, Rdin 74. Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

Pahilé tubbt gaya Brahma. The Brahman dived once. 

Réthi di muth lé Gé. He brought up a handful of sand. 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

Dujjé tubdt gayd Brahmd. The Brahman dived- twice. 

Bhar ghuggdh di muth lé dé. He brought up a handful of shells. 


Thab mil, Rém ji. . Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
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Tisrt tubbt gaya Brahmd, 
Lélan dt muth é dé. 
Jhab mil, Rém ji. 
Ldlén dt muth jab 1é Brahmé, 
Har ji kd darshan péde. 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. 
Har ji kd darshan péyd, 
Oh di kdyé dé pap jharé @é. 
Jhab mil, Ram jt, 
‘Banné é jd, Brahmand, 
Téyé nahin hé vartdé? 
Jhab mil, Ram ji. 
Isé chappart Pdndé nahd gaé, 
Jthré naw khand prithet dhdé. 
Jhab mil, Ram jz. 
Isé chappari Gur Ndnak nthité, 
Jihrd Sikhdh dé guré saddé. 
Thab mil, Ram 77. 
Isé chappart Gorakh nihded, 
Jthrd Tillé té dsan pdé. 
Thab mil, Rém ji. 
Kihré bhagat dt td bétt hat? 
Térd kt dh ndm dhardé ?’ 
Shab mil, Ram jt. 
‘Bald Balmtk dé main béi? hah, 
Mérd Jastrt ndm dkardé.’ 
Jhab mil, Rém 3. 
Badd Balik diyé béttyé, 
Main nit dhdé kél pahunchdén. 
Jhab mil, Rdm 72, 
Aggé Jasiri té pichhé Brahma. 
Dién Bdlmik kél dé. 
Jhab mil, Radm 7%. 
Aggé Balmik di kakkhadn dt hulls, 
Bartha asan dé, 
Jhab mil, Rdm ji. 
Batthd dsan utté jaké, 
Har ké nim japaé. 
Jhab mil, Rém gi, 


Har ji kd hair ndém, 
Lékh nim Kishan kd. 
Késhé kd karér nim. 
Padam nim Bishan kd. 


Aggé Bdlntk bhagat baithd 
Jaké Brahmd str nawdé, 
Jhab mil, Rém 77, 
‘ Tin kikar dyd, Brakmand ? 
Tévé kikar auné héé ?’ 
Jhab mil, Rim ji, — - 


The Brahman dived thrice. 
He brought a handful of precious stones. 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
When the Brahman found the stones, 
He saw God face to face. 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

He saw God face to face, 
And his sins forgiven, he was clean. 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘Come out, Brahman, 

Your bath is finished.’ 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

In this pond the Pandavs will bathe, 
Who will subdue nine parts of the earth. 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

In this pond Guréi Nanak will bathe, 

Who will become leader of the Sikhs. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

In this pond Gorakh will bathe, 

Who will make his temple on Tillah. 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘What holy person is your father ? 
What name has he given you?’ 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

‘I am daughter of Bala Balmik, 
He calls me Jasitri.’ 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘O daughter of Bala Balmik, 
Take me to him,’ 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
Jastri went on, and the Brahman followed ; 
They both came to Balmik. 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
They came to Balmik’s hut. 

He was seated in contemplation. 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 
When he sat down - 

He took the name of God. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 


Chorus. 


Har has a thousand names. 
Kishan has a ldch. 

' Késhé has a crore. 
Bishan has a padam., 


Where the Saint Balmik sat 

There the Brahman went and bowed to him, 
Meet me quickly, O my. Lord. 

‘ Why have you come, O Brahman? 

What is your business ?’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 
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‘Nam Rabé dé th bétt dé chkad, 
Térd sufi din hé 7dé.’ 
Jhab mil, Rém ji. 
‘ Kahnin bhulnd, Brahmand ?’ 
Ti kahni janam gawédé ? 
Jhab mil, Rém ji. 
‘Tustin Brahmé chaunké bahigé, 
Mért bét niin pichhé hatdé,’ 
Jhab mil, Rdm ji. 
Tért belt rasd pakédéd? ; 
Sdnnt sufl karké khuwéé. 
Jhab mil, Rdm ji. 
Kangni, chind, té sddnk anid. 
Bélmik jag rachdé, 
Jhab mil, Rém ji. 
Té chavdn hiidn dé dévié & gGé. 
Oihé partdn mangal géé. 
Jhab mil, Rém ji. 
iran, partda, mangal géean, 
Othé tdrédh mandal chhdé. 
Shab mil, Rém ji. 
Jad tdréda mandar chhé kar dtiti, 
Tab chdré Béd mangdé. 
Jhab mil, Rém ji. 
Pahilé lda jab léi Brakmé, 
Dujjé qadam takdé. 
Jhab mil, Rdm ji. 
Troji lan gad léi Brahmé, 
Chauthi phérd péé. 
Thab mil, Rdm ji. 
Panjwin lda jad lé Brahmé, 
Chévin phérd dé. 
Jhab mil, Rim ji. 
Satvin ldn jad lé Brahmé. 


Har hid ndm dhééé. 
Jhab mil, Rdm 7. 
Satén lavdh piridn. 
On bétt dén kardé. 
Jhab mil, Rém ji. 
‘Sab jin dd math din khénd. 
Aggén th mérd lé fdé, 
Jhab mil, Rém ji. 
Jastri délé jab pdé Brahmé, 
Utihon Péindér ghar léidé. 
Jhab mil, Rim 72. 
Ouhor Védvé, Puratd, Bharié, 
Siddré, Dharasid nim dhardé. 


Shab mil, Ram ji. 


‘In the name of Ged give me your daughter. 
She will be a great gift.’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘Why do you take a wrong step, Brahmana? 
Why do you lose your caste?’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
* You will eat your food in sacred places. 
You will set my daughter aside.’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘Your daughter will cook our food, 
We will not object to eat it.’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
They brought hangnd and chind and sédnk. 
Balmik made a feast. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
Phe gods of the four quarters came. 
Fairies sang songs of joy there. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
Hirs and fairies sang. 
Zhe stars made a canopy there. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
When the stars made a canopy, 
Then they brought the four Vedas. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
The Brahman went round the bride once. 
And a second time. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
The Brahman went round a third time. 
And a fourth time, 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
The Brahman went round a fifth time. 
And a sixth time. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
Lhe Brahman went round the bride the seventh 
time. 
Praise the name of God. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord . 
He finished the seven rounds. 
Balmik gave his daughter. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
‘I take alms from all. 
In future I give this right to you,’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
When the Brahman put her in a palanguin, 
He took her to home among the Paundris. 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
From her the Vedva, the Pirab4, the Bharta, 
The Siddia, and the Dharasta took their 
name ; 
Meet me quickly, O my Tord, 
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ETA LL TA LL TES 
IX, —- THE TRADITIONS OF THE CHUHRAS. 

The Chubras have oral traditions which they recite at their gatherings. If a Chuhré 
wishes to learn them, he becomes the disciple of some one who is in possession of them, i. e, 
who can repeat them from memory. I heard, however, that there was a book of the Chuhras 
in Gujranwéla District, but I was unable to obtain it, as the owners had the idea that I would 
use it to their disadvantage. In the village of Kharéliin, in Sidlkot, I found a man with 
a book, which runs as follows :— 


1. Bala, the Priest of God. 


Bald pir dyd, duniyd té pakild autdr 

Puir sdn Brahmé dé ptré char. 

Mdathé thé dharm dé wil janéé ndl 

Chugdi chugdi gokhart hé pé murda. 

Kal gdé dé dnké kardé né artda 

Asian Brahman janam dé gal janéu tantan 

Utté ch rakhnéda déré t¢ lavidi 

Rabid, sdddé bhddidh th kihida bantdh 

Rabo chtitht ukhhé ghalltd sab khdl bayin 

Tthéh gayd sééh manké hum karnd habmdn 

Tuddé thnii suind taint parwin, 

Main shard challdt apni is nti hardin arkua 
jan. 

dhaumpré aggé Rabb dé kttt arjéi 

Sanéhé ghalnd entér dé hd khdn muth dardi 

Rabbéd ghar Brahmandh mérd jarm ditée 

Math paliyd sda khdké iksé thal raso? 

Kél gd dé dké Atlah Ta'ata masiand lagé 

Chitehi likht Bald pir dé phir hath phardi 

Tuddé thai sutnd iaind th a 

That koun hardm dkhdd main takbir challdi. 


Bhéd khdni patkambardn jis chugnad bhai 
Roz giydmat vith is di taind milégi vddiydi 


Maan nin Hindi néré na dun déngé, Mussalmin 


na parhenyé jandza 
Méré kikar nistérd hovenga méré Rabbi rdzd 
Ummat méri bakhsint zdmin dé Pir Khwdja 
Allah abhéd Baléd, tert pak kamdé 


ee arcane ee emer aerated mnintmentmerm pene nea anenageem 


_ The cow — the work is thine. 


The first to come incarnate to the world3¢ 

Was priestly Bala. Brahma’s sons were four. 

With painted mark upon their brows and 
+wined 

About their breasts the sacrificial thread. 

The cow while grazing in the meadow greer. 

Fell dead : thereafter round about the cow 

They stood and wrangled. ‘ Brahmans born 
are We, 

We wear the sacred thread, the Hindu garb. 

With cords and fringes. Lord, unhappy we, 

Bewail this mishap.’ The Lord despatched 

A writing bearing full and accurate 

Directions. ‘ You a compact made when hence 

You went, but now grown proud you seek 

To shun your doty. Yon it is that must 

Prepare to cast the cow away. ‘Twas I 

That killed the cow by lawful rite, it is 

Not therefore now unclean. Then Jhaumpré 
prayed. 

‘Oh thon that sendst thy word reveal thyself, 

That I may see thee face to face. “Iwas thou 

That causedst me to be by birth 

A Brahman. From the self-same dish with 
them 

i ate and drank.’ Then God Almighty called 


- Beside the cow a great assembly. Then 


Within the hand of Bala, Priest of God, 

Was placed a writing. ‘Thou must cast away 

Who dares te 
call 

That thing unclean which 
cleansed P 

The prophets feed on sheep, that feed om 
filth, 

But on the day of resurrection thou 

Shalt sure have praise,’ - Said Bala, 
then 


i have daly 


‘ Hindus 


- Will shun me, Mussalmans refuse to read 


The burial service over me. How then 





20 The translation is not literal, but in verse, 
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Apé kalm pakur 1é, té kdgat té stéhi 

Allah dkhéd Bdléd, tu ha siydna 

Réz qiydmat nu jdké inhda pachhéténd, 

Hindi Mussalmdn dé ném dd main daryd 
bandnd 

Par bihisht bandké sdmné dithldnd 

Sava nézé té stiraj dwigd magréa hadi dézakh 
dé dahnd 

Rdm té Rahim kédn utthé chhap chhap ké bahnd 

Gmmat tért lunghké var bihisht? jdnd 

Akhé méré lag jd, méré man farménd 

Jhaumpré aggé Rabb dé ék gal sundi 

Réz qiydmat adkhnd jihri bhaizal pur suldt 
(pul sirdt) band? _ 

Os vélé ummat mért bakhshatn gdé sutnd tatn 

Chélé siftdn jortdn, parh nédm sundin. 

Rabb Khwija Khizr saddd phir apni zabéini, 


Lad Maulé pakar lét hath kdgaz té hdnt, - 

Kdgaz sidhi likhh di us vélé di nishdni, 

Thaumpré unmat bakhshd lé kam hoyd dsdni 

Khwdja Khiar akhé Shaumpréd, méra nian 
farmdn, 

Léré Shahi dén déngé main nin pds bahdn, 

Jhalak laggégd chandéé dd munh pdni lén. 

Shdhtdn de bihishti jai dd th pakkd nishén 

Na roza na ashtami na tur Makké jén 

Chélé dassén khélké s@é baydn. 

Pir gdé dé val turké Chuhya banké jahird, 

Pir gdé dé kél jd khard ganéu tikkéwdld, 

Us téréi dhétt ld lé asbdb bh sar. 

Utthin baniyd Chuhréda dd astt raéh niydrd 

Jhaumprd puchehé bhdidn nin méré nal karé 
takrar, 

Kadér main raldnd jé sachchd dé igrar 

Bhdidn phir Jhaumpré nal kitd takrdr 

AMéhiat lammi katt nahin dihdré né chdry 
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Wilt thou me purify, my Lord? Forgive 

My people — give me Khwaja Pir as pledge 

Of certain covenant.’ God said, ‘ Thy works, 

O Bala, righteous are and pure. Thyself 

Must write with paper, ink and pen.’ God 
said, 

‘O Bala, understand : be wise and know 

That on the resurrection day their deeds 

Will bring to these despairing grief, I'l 
make 

Of Hindu and of Muslim faiths a sea, 

Beyond it I will make a heaven that they 

Shall see but enter not. The burning sun 

Will come within a spear and quarter's length, 

The dread alarms of hell will compass them. 

The worshippers of Ram, and of Rahim. 

Will hide themselves in fear and dark despair, 

But thine will cross secure, in safety they 

Will enter heaven at last. Believe, obey 

My plain command..’ Then Jhaumpra quickly 
said, 

‘ All in the audience of Almighty God, 

A corenant sure make now with me, that in 

The day of resurrection, when my people cross 

The narrow bridge that spans the mouth 
of hell, 

Thou wilt have wercy on them: only thus 

Will I consent to cast away the cow.’ 

Disciples write his prayers and his fame, 

Sing forth his glory, loud proclaim his name,- 

The Lord called Khwaja Khizr to appear, © 

He summoned him Himself, and then the Lord 

Took paper, ink and pen to write, and these 

Are of that time distinct memorials. 

Great Jhaumpra had his people saved, a work 

For him both quick and easy. KhwaAja cried, 

‘Oh Jhaumpra mine, give ear to me. With me 

Beside them seated all your Shahis must 

Give alms. And as they drink the sparkling 
water 

On every face from out the cup there gleams 

The light from immersed silver, this a sign 

Shall constant be that Shahis enter heaven. 

For them there is no fasting ; not for them 

Are eighth day moons, or pilgrimages long 

To Mecca. Let disciples clearly tell 

The great prerogatives and freedom they 

Enjoy. The priest approached the cow ; before 

The universal world he stood confessed 

A. Chuhra ; yes, a priest beside the cow, 

Adorned with sacred cord, and on his brow 
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Tan 6s gdb sut Lét chaunkédn bdhir bdhir 
Thaumpré g&é suttéda dikdré héé chér 
Baddhi vrasot jéundé chaunké andar var. 


Bhiéién ni puchhdd math nun kadén ralénd je 
nal, 

Jug chauthé ni raldvdige sdddd sachcha gaul 
garédr 

Us géshd ghat kamdndd paggda létdn utdr. 

Phir Thaumpré gd suthé hd baithd pachhvdr 

Aggih rét guart jhagardéda sakké bhatijé 
Kélak Das 

Akhé na us gé kh lé na kité gd6 grds 

Kikar tussdn nakher chaddi phir thdi jat 

Jé na ldyd hath bf goshé ghat hamdn dé sutt 
aft. 

Oh b6lé th jake khd, tera nakth, paindd sdnnd 
san vasd 

Gussa Kdlak Das niin charhiyd azgdh 

Kédlak Das gdé dé kél pahutdé jd 

K6l g&é dé jaké bardd tadbir 

Os vér chaldyd dé dé phir vich sartr 

Jttthé takbir Chuhrédn di pahilu dendé né chir 

Likhé vékhé Rabb di varté tagdir. 

Pichhé Kdlak Das di Stlavanti ndr, 

Ohdé mahé punné daké gharth ummédvdr 

Jéun jéun din 6téré langhdt bard? gubdr 

Karé bichdrd dil ndl duniya ajab st bahar 

Déidin aggé jdké nit karé bichdrd 


The consecrating mark, he stood and doffed 

His waist cloth, and his caste marks all, 

Hence rose the Chuhra sect and worship, one 

And separate. For Jhaumpra thus addressed 

His brethren, ‘ When will you, now tell me 
true, 

Restore me to my place and dignity P 

Now promise me.’ They promised him that 
they 

Would in four days, and only four, restore 

Him to his place among them. So he threw 

The cow beyond the sacred precincts far. 

The cow was cast away, four days had flown, 

When Jhaumpra’s brethren dined within the 
bound 

That marked the sacred hearth. ‘Your promise 
now.’ : 

Cried Jhaumpra, ‘irue fulfil. Admit me.’ 
‘No’ 

Said they, ‘Four ages must elapse before 

We can admit thee. Then, our sacred word 

We pledge, thou mayest return.’ In sudden 
wrath 

With stroke of bow he knocked their turbans 
off. 

Then Jhaumpra, all because he threw the cow 

Away, sat excommunicate, the honse 

Debarred. Night passed in wrangling. Kalak 
Das, 

His nephew, said, ‘ He did not eat the cow, 

Not even a morsel: why thus have ye cast 

Your brother out? He did not touch the cow, 

“Twas with his bow he threw the cow away.’ 

They said, ‘Go thou and eat the cow thyself, 

We trust not thee nor him—we scorn you 
both.’ 

Then Kalak Das grew angry ; in his rage 

Fle stalked towards the cow, and stood to 
pierce 

The carcase of the brute, and so since then 

The Chuhras keep the appointed way, to make 

A certain cnt upon the dead, and use 

The formula by God appointed. Then 

Went Kalak Das and found his gentle wife, 

His Silavanti wondering. Her time 

Was near with child. She wondered why the 
days 

Went by and still no nearer came to her 

Deliverance. In wondering thought she said, 

‘The world is strange as spring time.’ So 
she went 
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Méré ma@hé kullé langh gaé mahiné hééné bdran 

Tuhannd sdrt khabar hai kull pét bhanddrda 

Maint dassé khilké saridn anwédrén 

Déidh ralké us ni gallth st lédyd 

Kuhré chand nihdtibn taind patd nahin dyd ? 

Pét téré vich dard nahin taint dukh nahin dyd ? 

Ras héké bahéng? jad béldk jaya, 

Jan oh bahind? palang té jad rain vihini 

Rabb, méré pét vich kt khél rabbéani. 

Mainé kai khabar nahin main dgl aniydni 

Taine khabardn, Qddird, phir taén jadnin 

Karé vakhétda dtl ndél, duniyad dbaj st méld, 

Tad bhanddrén kt péyd phir Alif Chéla, 

Din manné mdid méré guri dd tda hath nahin 
dind véld. 

Tén man putr dd howégd phir jald hi méla. 

Kéhré térd guré hat, bachchd mainin akh sundin 

Main pallé kharch péké tur pavdn sabhdin 

Kitthé hdd pind hai, rahndéd kéhri thin 

Main bhalké tur pavdngi paiké lamrt rdhin 

Akhé Shaumprd mérd guré hat, métd kéi ndl 
iman 


Das autdr us atind duniyd té shan, 

Dassé autir ussé dé aggé, maith japndn ndm 

Chuhré Kdlak Das dd majab hai tamdm. 

Jihrd Shéhi kalma parhégd Mohammad dé oh 
béimdn. 

Jihré parhngé Bédbd@ Néinak dd 6h bhi nahin 
parwan. 

Jihré parhengé Bélé pir dé dargidhé pawdn. 

Chélé siftén joridh sab bhol baydn, 

Man chélé nal jhagardt, Bachcha kéhrd gurt 
hat sang?. 

Kikar duniyd té uss dind 63 kéhyt rangi ? 

Sach hévé tda man lévadn qaul kardr kardngi. 

Chélé siftdn jérida bah rang ba rangi. 

Chéld dassé man nin, phir das autdr 
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To seek the midwives. Thus she used to say, 
‘My time is fully come, the twelfth month 
now?! 
Is past. 
womb 
With all its states you know : come tell me ther 
The truth.” The midwives just to please her 
told 
Her stories. 
month 
You bathed. You have forgotten quite, Well 
then 
Have you no pains: no pangs have you? No? 
Then 
Be comforted, you will be happy when 
You bear a son.’ She sat in thought all night 
Upon her cot. She said, ‘O Lord, within 
my womb 
What wonder is P All ignorant am I, 
A woman knowing nothing. Only Thou 
Almighty God knowesi all. I trust in Thee 
All in her heart she said, ‘The world is 
strange.’ 
Then Alif Chela spake within the womb. 
‘Oh mother mine, be follower of my guide, 
Disciple of my teacher be; lose not 
This happy time, for if ’tis lost to you, 
In vain is consequent repentance. See, 
On your belief depends our meeting.’ ‘Son,’ 
She said, ‘who is your teacher ? I’!] prepare 
And haste me at the dawn to seek him. 
Hig village name. Where dwells he? At the 
dawn 
I'll go, and find him though the way be long.’ 
‘My guide and teacher Jhaumpra is, said he, 
‘ Believe this, mother. Ten times told he will 
Become incarnate, bringing glory to the world 
In all the ten. His name I will proclaim. 
The faith of Kalak Das, the Chuhra, is 
A perfect faith. If any Shahi read 
Muhammad’s creed, an unbeliever he 
Is branded; and if Biba Nanak’s, he 
Shall be rejected ; all that do profess 
The creed of Bald straight to heaven shall go. 
Disciples have compiled his praises.’ Still 
The mother reasons with the Chela, * Child, 
What guide will be our helper, how will he 
Become incarnate ? In what form appear? 
If this be true, I will believe, and make 
A firm profession.’ So disciples wrote 
His divers praises. Chela now recounts 


These things you understand : the 


‘Tell us now, they said, *‘ what 


& Cf. the note ab p. 352, Vol, XXXYV., 1906, supra, 
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Kam vékhth Rabb dé, matd, Allah dé bé shumédr 
Pahild autdr dvégd phir nal rt nal 

Rabb Baba Adam sajjiyd Amma Havva bi nab 
Na zamin dsmdn st, hat st jal pani 

Na 68 vélé sirishté sdn na dargdh rabbant 

Na tadéa Bdbd Adam st, na Hawwi sodni, 

Té sifat hat Awwalin, di chélé sundné 

Ih traé dévté Rabb é dp bandé. 
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The incarnations ten. ‘QO mother mine, 
Behold God’s works innumerable are. 

The first incarnate comes, and with him God 
Makes father Adam, and our mother Eve. 
There was no earth, no sky, but only then 
A pool of water. Angels were there none, 
Nor heaven’s court, nor father Adam, nor 

A lady Eve. This is the story true 

Of the Original, Disciple read. 


2, The One True God. 


Trédn déviédn nin Rabb shabd stkhaé 

Apé apné din dé kalmé parhdé. 

Paktt parhé Allah ilé, Ishar wah gurii Pandhé; 
Kalma ohi ék dd Bald pir sundé, 

Siftdn chélé jértdn park ndm sunié. 

Dé6tédn kalma parhdédn jug guyré chhatit. 

Na tadén sdn majlistn Khudéd di sathin 

Na és vélé 16 si, na divd batt. 

Té sahdsan bandyd batthké Rabb é apné 

hathin 

Ishar Fagtié dévté ni Allah To’ala gal th dhhé 
Ik triyd dévtd bandyd tuhaddd sd thi 

Dhartt déé bandké gal ihé é bagi 

Othé howé shéala vékhdn chaldkt 

Fagtt té Ishar hié Allah dé ani 

Oh kéhré iriyd dévtd hit bandyd sad@d hani. 
Chhatth jug ktit st bhogatt téré ndmdt parhké 

bdni 

Taintn khabardn, Qddird, tuén hath sant 
Allah léké déviédn nth Bald pir kél jain 
Bald pir uthké chhai sdda buld 

Allah midn di; Khatr Bdlé pir sund 


Traé dévté Rabb né kité that thé, 

Dharti dés bandké hull dlam vassé, 

Ambar khib tikdund na sangal rassé 

Tédré nag vich launé nur tlahé vassé. 

Chuthi chuth? khdk di Rabb hath phard? 

Mihammad té Bdbd Nanak dédn héthda vagd 

Pant gahrd hé gayd nishdni na di, 

Na 6s vélé Granth st na Quran kitdb bandi. 

Kam dékhi Rabb dé, vdré Balé pir di di 

Galléa kardd jal dé ndl Bdlé pir dd nar. 

Chhattt jug kttt bhagat, ti gdvah hat jarér. 

Ohd mainii das dé thai j6 bhagatt vich péyd 
qusir. 


Repeat. The Lord Himself these three saints 
made. 

He taught them songs, He gave thus each 
a creed. 

So Fakti said, ‘Allah Ila,’ and Ishwar said, 

‘Wah Gurii save’! only Bala priest believed 

In one true God, and worshipped him, These 
songs 

Disciples have compiled. They sing his name, 

For six and thirty ages long the creeds 

These three divinities repeated. Then 

There were no great assemblages with God. 

There was no light, no lamp, no wick; God sat 

And made with His own hands His throne. 
He said 

To Fagta, Ishwa, holy ones, ‘I’ve made 

A third divinity, associate 

With you. The earth agod I make; that done 

My work is done. Let there be light in it.’ 

He gaid, ‘The wonder I would see. But up 

Spake Fagta, Ishwar, ‘ Who is this whom thou 

A third divinity associate 

With us hast made? Has he. repeating hymns 

For ages six and thirty worshipped thee P 

All things are known to thee, Almighty One.’ 

God brought the gods, the three, to Bala priest, 

Who rose, and six times worshipped, ‘ Peace 
to thee, 

Omanof God.' This said the Lord. ‘Peace be’ 

Said Bala priest, ‘to allthe world.’ So brought 

The Lord these three together. Soa god 

The earth He made, a habitation fit 

For all His creatures. Lo, the sky He hung 

Without ropes and chains; the stats were 
placed 

Like jewels in the sky, that God’s bright light 

Might dwell within them. Then a pinch of 
dust 

The Lord put in Muhammad’s hand, and then 

In Baba Nanak's, but they threw it down, 

And muddy made the water : thus no sign 

Appeared. There was no Granth nor yet Qordn, 
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Madad mért dund EKhwija hajir. 

Tad pani té jam gayd phir sdhnd bir 
Balé pir khik chhinkiyd dhartt bhar pir 
Tad Bild pir gaya dargéhé gabir. 

Chélé siftdn jortdn nahin ket qusar. 
Kdlak Das gd khaké, hé batthé dilgir 
Ihsé man dd chungiyd st bah gédi nir, 
Duniyd 12 héé ne baré baré amir té fagir. 


Kist nahin val vandiyd karmda dé shir 

Allah Kélak Dds nia phir dé diléri, 

Duniya dvd gaun hai, rdval di phéri. 

Aggé paindé kathin hai chalnd rdt hanéri, 

Ummat tért bakhshdigid gal man léin té mért. 

Kdlak Das akhé Rabb nih, mérd kt sarband. 

Vasdéin ghardn vichdn nikaldt phér khatr té 
khirand, 

Méré kaun ddn léigd, math hé batthé earband. 

Kéalak Dds gallda kittdn Rabb nal ldké mas- 
land, 

Ti karin Allah dd ndm, téra sir mukh laggé. 

Aivén vékh na bhulnd hot rauzé baggé 

Térd buk mitli dd maniyé, dargdh de aggé. 

Jéhré manné sid ndl, har shékhé phal laggé, 

Kélak Dés raji héké, laggd jag richdn, 

Savd man sdénd kals dd déa. 

Hird, lal, jawihir bhi kot na ant baydn, 

Chabbé laggé chandéé ni kindri té shan 

Kdlak Dds kitd din té laggd sthnd thdn 

Alifé Chélé niin phir imdm banda 

Alifé dud dkhi j6 Rabb dd farmén, 


Chélé siftdn jortda sab khél bayain 
Aliyfé htt dil ndl dw 6 kahdat. 


But, see, comes Bala’s turn. "Twas Bala’s soul 

Addressed the water. ‘Ages thirty-six 

I worshipped God. Youare my witness. Speak, 

Was there a time when I lacked faithfulness ? 

Come help me now, O Khwaja,’ Sudden then 

The pinch of dust all in the water clear 

Took shape — the water surface clothed itself 
in green. 

Yes, Bala, priest, cast forth the pinch of dust. 

And lo! the earth appeared. So Bala, priest, 

Was high exalted in the court of heaven. 


Disciples wrote these stories true. Now turn 
To Kalak Das, who ate the cow. He sat 


Apart in sadness, ‘I have sucked the breast 

Of her who was their mother dear and mine. 

Her bosom was my rest as theirs. Many rich 

And many poor have been, but never one 

Has borne the consequences of the deeds 

That others wrought.’ But God thus comforts 
him, 

‘The world is fleeting: like a fortune told 

It comes and goes. The way to heaven 
rough, 

And in the darkling night you travel. Still 

Thy followers I will save — my word is sure.’ 

Then Kalak Das addressed the Lord, ‘Alas! 

Provision now for me there’s none. A man 

Cast out amI. From me none alms will take, 

For only they give alms who houses own.’ 

Such speech had Kalak Das with God. ‘Con= 
fess 

The Lord, e’en to the sacrifice of life. 

Be not deceived —the white-washed tomb is 
vain 

While thy hands fall of dust adored will be 

Within the court of heaven. The righteous 
man 

Is like a tree whose every branch bears fruit.’ 

So K4élak Das in gladness offered gifts, 

Of gold he gave a maund and one-fourth more 

To top the flag, and diamonds rare so bright 

With rubies red, and jewels rich in tale 

Innumerable. Tassels hung in state 

Adown the flag, embroidered rich with gold. 

So rich a gift gave Kalak Das, wherewith 

He beautified the place of prayer. The priest 

Was Alif Chela. Alif prayed the prayer 

Appointed thus by God. Disciples sang 

These songs, compiling them in full. The 
prayer, 

The story, Alif heartily recites. 


(To be continyed.) 
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MISCELLANEA, 


LACHCHHAN RAJAON KE; OBR, THE SIGNS OF ROYALTY IN RAJAS, 


A 


Hukm agiy4on ko khat mén Itkhé; 
JamAbandi sijh farg sé rakkhé. 

Nigah-dost daurah karé, bar bar, 
Siffat sé bolé, n& ho gul ba khar., 


II. 


Hans, sartip, bugh, min, mor atti gidb bhanijt. 
Jugalkég. Gun dharé ten guna bane lijé. 


Giré paré ho pédw&ké, 6k dijé boh bistar 
sinchari, 


Jiné lachchhan raj ké, tab pag gaddt pah dharé. 


IS THE CULT OF MIAN BIBI PHALLIC? 


Tre article (ante, Vol. XXXIV. p. 125) on the 
eult of Mian Bibi, which flourishes in the 
Hoshiarpur District of the Paiijéb, is not easily 
explained. In his Settlement Report on the 
District Mr. Coldstream says that the image of 
the Miaa is nude,* but in the only two charms which 
I have been able to seeure from Hoshiarpur the 
Mian and his two wives are all‘ represented as 
fully clothed. In charm No, 1 the Mian certainly 
‘wears a turban and appears to be fully clothed. 
He is squatting on a couch and smoking his 
hugqa. The wife onthe right seems to be holding 
afan. This charm is rudely stamped on a thin 
piece of silver and is considerably worn, so that 
it is difficult to conjecture what the objects above 
and near the heads of the figures are intended 
to be. Below and on the left is conventional 
ornamentation, 


I. 


A RajA should issue his instructions in writing, 
and must exercise full control over his finances, 

He should carefully inspect his kingdom 
throughout, never treat his subordinates 
harshly, and try to live on amicable terme 
with them, 


A king should learn from the swan, heron, 
paddy-bird, fish, peacoek and vulture. He 
should also lear love and unity from pairs of 
crows, 


Those who have fallen into misfortune must 
be comforted, while the oppressors should be 
punished, 


Only when these qualities are attained by the 
king, should he ascend the throne, 


H, A. Ross. 


Charm No. 2 is of a more recent type — or is 
at least newer and stamped from a better die. 
The Mian is standing up, smoking a hugga, and 
wearing, apparently a cap. Both his wives are 
fanning him, 


That the cult is in its origin a phallic one 
Ihave myself no doubt, but a perusal of the songs 
published in the article above referred to may not 
leave that impreszion on every reader’s mind, and 
it is impossible to be certain as the songs cannot 
be said to really prove anything. I have failed to 
trace any precise parallel to the cult in d’Alviella’s 
Migration of Symbols, in Mr. Rendell Harris’ 
Cult of the Heavenly Twins, or in Dulaure’s Des 
Divinités Génératrices. 


H. A. Ross. 
Llsth August, 1906. 








1 “Among the lower class of Musalmans, such as Gijars, and perhaps among the women of the villages generally, 


the worship or propitiation of Min Bibt is common. The Mtn Bibi, the old man and his 
represented on silver charms worn on the person, as a nude male figure attended by two fema 


[two] wives, is 
les, one waving 


a fan (chaurt) over him, the other filling his tobacco pipe (hugga).” See extract in North Indian Notes and Queries, 


$38 of Vol IV. . 
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Charms showing Mian Bibi with attendants, 
worn by devotees. 


H. A. ROSE,CS., W. GRIGGS 
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HINDUISM IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
BY H. A. ROSE. 
(Continued from Vol, XXXV. p. 252. ) 
III. — The Twenty-two Tikas of Jungé (Keénthal), near Simla. 


HE State of Keénthal is one of the Simla Hill States in the Paijab, and its capital, J unga, 
so called after the god of that name, lies only a few miles from Simlaitself. Besides the 
main territory of the State, Kednthal is over-lord of five feudatory States, v/z., Koti, Thedg, 
Madhan, Gind and Ratésh. Excluding these States, it comprises six detached tracts, which 
are divided into eighteen pargands, thus:— 
I. — Southern tract, comprising ten pargands:— (1) Fagd, (2) Khalashi. (8) Tir.Mahasi, 
(4) Dharéch, in Fagh tahsél ; (5) Ratésh, (6) Kardli, (7) Jai, (8) Parali, (9) Jhajot, (10) Kalanj 
in Junga tahsil, 


II. — Northern tract, which includes four pargands:— (11) Shili, (12) Matiana, 
(13) Rajana, (14)? Matidna, in Fagi tahsil. 


III, — Pargand Rawin, and IV. — Pargand Pinonar, forming—Rawin tahstl, 
V. — Pargand Rampur, and VI.— Pargand Wakn4, in Junga tahsil. 


The three tahsiis are modern Revenue divisions, but the 22 pargan4s are ancient and 
correspond in number to the 22 tik&s, which are described below. It does not appear, 
however, that each pargand has its tid and the number may be a mere coincidence. The 
fondness for the Nos. /2, 22, 82, 42,52, &c., in the Pafijab, and, indeed, throughout India, 
is well-known, and goes back at least to Buddhist times. 


The Simla Hill States form a network of feudal states with dependent feudatorics 
subordinate to them and the jurisdictions of the local godlings afford a striking reflection of the 
political conditions, forming a complex network of cults, some superior, some subordinate. 
To complete the political analogy, the godlings often have their wazirs or chief ministers and 
other officials. Perhaps the best illustration of this guast-political organisation of the hill cults 
is afforded by the following account of the 22 tikas of Jungaéa. At its head stands Jung4’s new 
cult. Junga, it should be observed, is not the family god of the Raja of Keénthal. That 
function is fulfilled by the Dévi Tara.*4 


The Cult of Jung4,> 


Legend, —= The Raja of Kotléhr had two sons, who dwelt in Nadaun. Qn the accession 
of the elder to the throne, they quarrelled, and the younger was expelled the State. With afew 
companions he set out for the hills and soon reached Jakho, near Simla. Thence they sought 
a suitable site for a residence, and found a level place at Thagwa in the Koti State. Next morning 
the Mian, or ‘prince,’ set out ina palanquin, bnt when they reached Sanjauli, his companions 
found he had disappeared, and conjecturing that he had become a déotd, returned to Thagwé, where 
they sought him in vain. They then took service with the people of that part, One night a man 
went out to watch his crop and, resting beneath a kémé tree, heard a terrible voice from it say, “ lest 
I fall down!’ Panic-stricken he fled home, but another man volunteered to investigate the business and 
next night placed a piece of silk on the platform under the tree and took up his position in a corner. 
When he heard the voice, he rejoined ‘‘ come down,” whereupon the tree split in half and out of it a 
beautiful image fell on to the silk cloth, This the man took to his home and placed it in the upper 

% An account of this will be found in Appendix I., attached to this paper. 
25 [The family likeness of the legends connected with these hill deities of the extreme North of India to those 


eonnected with the “devils” of the Tuluvas on the West Coast, very far to the South, is worthy of comparison by 
the student. See Devil Worship of the Tuluvas, ante, Vols. XXIII.—XXYVI., 1894—1897.— Ep.] 
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storey, but it always came down to the lower one,so he sent for the astrologers, who told him the 
image was that of a déotd who required a temple to live in, Then the people began to worship the 
image and appointed a ché/d, through whom the god said he would select a place for his temple. So he 
was taken round the country, and when the news reached the companions of the Nadaun prince they 
joined the party. The god ordered temples to be built at Nain, Bojari, Thond, and Koti in 
succession, and indeed in every village he visited, until he reached Nadaun, where the Raja, his 
brother, refused to allow any temple to be built, as he already had a family god of his own named 
Jipar, TJungd, the new god, said he would settle matters with Jiptr, and while the discussion wag 
going on, he destroyed Jipiiv’s temple and all its images by lightning, whereupon the Raja made 
Jung his own deity and placed him in a house in his darbdr. 


Jipdy -is not now worshipped in Kednthal, al] his old temples being used as temples of Junga 
who is worshipped in them. Nothing is known of Jipar, except that he came in with the ruling 
family of Keénthal.2® He appears to have been only a jathérd or ancestor. Junga has another 
temple at Pojarli, near Junga, to which he is taken when a jdg is to be celebrated; or when an 
heir-apparent, ‘ ¢ihd,’ is born to the Raja, on which occasion a jdgrd is performed. On other occasions 
the images made subsequently are alone worshipped in this temple. The ritual is that observed in 
2 Shiwdla and no sacrifice is offered, There are 22 tikds or “sons” of Jung4. None of 
these can celebrate a j@g or observe a festival without permission from the Junga temple, and such 
permission is not given onless all the dues of Junga’s temple are paid, Thus Jung& is regarded 
as the real god and the others are his children, 


The following are the 22 tikas of Junga ;— 


1. Kalaur, 12, Kulthi. 

9, Manini, 138, Dhanta. 

3. Kanéti, 14. Dim. 

4, Déo Chand. 15. Raita. 

5, Shanéti. 16. Chanané. 

6, Mahanpha. 17. Gaun. 

7. Tird. 18, Baja. 

8, Khatéghwar. 19. Kusheli Deo. 

9, Chadéi. 20. Bal Deo. 
10. Shanéf and Jat. 21. Rawal Deo, 
11. Dhiri. 22. Kawali Deo. 


1. The Cult of Kalaur, 


Legend, —~ A Brahman once fled from Kulli and settled in Dawén, a village in pargand 
Ratésh. There he incurred the enmity of a Kan&t woman, who put poison in his food. The Brihman 
detected the poison, but went to a spot called Banga Pani, where there is water, in Déran jangal, 
and there ate the food, arguing that if the woman meant to kill him she would do it sooner or later, 
and so died, invoking curses on the murderess. His body disappeared. In the Garhal-ki-Dhar plain 
was a bakhal plant. One day a Brahman of Gardwag observed that all the cows used to go to the 
plant and water it with their milk, so he got a spade and dug up the bush, ‘He found under it 
a beautiful image (which still bears the mark of his spade) and took it home. When he told the 
people what had happened, they built a temple for the idol, and made the Brahman its pujdr?. But 
the image, which bore a strong resemblance to the Brahman, who had died of the poisoned food 
began to inflict disease upon the Kanéts of the place, so that several families perished. Thereupon, 
the people determined to bring in a stronger god or goddess to protect them from the image. Teo 
Kanéts of the pargand, Dhéli and Chandi, were famed for their courage and strength, and So they 
were sent to Lawi and Palwi, two villages in Sirméir State, disguised as fagirs, and thence they 





*¢ Nevertheless Jung’ is not the family god of the Rajis of Kad thal imi 
found in AppendizIT, of this paper. jis eOnthal, A somewhat similar legend will be 
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stole an dth-bhdjdwali, ‘eight-handed,’ image of Déri, which they brought to Dhawar in Ratésh. 
The people met them with music and made offerings to the stolen image, which they took to Walan, 
and there built a temple for it, ceasing to worship Kalaur, The plague also ceased. The people 
of one village, Gharéj, however, still affect Kalaur, 


2, The Cult of Mantni. 
Manini is Mahadéo, and is so called because his first temple was on the bill of Manin. 


Legend, — A Brahman of Pardll, in the Jamrét pargand of the Patiala hill territory, a pujart 
of Dévi Dhar, and others, went to buy salt in Mandi, and on their way back, halied for the night in 
Mahtn Nag’s temple at Mahin inthe Sukét State. The Brahman and the pujdrt, with some of the 
company who were of good caste, slept in the temple, the rest sleeping outside. The péjdri wasachélu 
of the god Dharto, at that time a famous Wéozd, revered throughout the northern part of the Kednthal 
State. On starting in the morning, a swarm of bees settled on the baggage of the Brahman and the 
pujart, and could not be driven off. When the party reached Munda, where the temple of Handmin 
now stands, the swarm left the baggage and settled on a dn tree. Here, too, the pujdri fainted aud 
was with difficulty taken home, The astrologers of the pargand decided that a god had come from 
Sukét and wished to settle in that part, and that unless he were accommodated with a residence the 
pujadrt would not recover, Meanwhile the pujdri became possessed by the god and began to nod his 
head and declare that those present must revere him (the god), or he would cause trouble, They 
replied that if he could overcome the god Dharto, they would not hesitate toabandon that god, though 
they had revered him for generations. Upon this ‘a bolt from the blue’ fell upon Dharto's temple 
and destroyed it, breaking all the idols, except one which was cast into a tank in acave, The pujdri 
then led the people to Munda, where the bees had settled and directed them to build a temple at the 
place where they found ants. Ants were duly found in a square place on Mantn hill, and a temple 
built in due course ; but when only the roof remained to be built, a plank flew off and settled in 
Parali, Upon this the pujdré said the temple must be built there, as the god had come with 
a Brahman of that place, and so a second temple was built and the image placed init. That at 
Manitin was also subsequently completed, and a third was erected at Kéti Dhar. The cult also 
spread to Nala, in Patiala territory, and to Bhajji State, and temples were erected there. The 
Brahmans of Parali were appointed Bhdjkis and the pujdris of Kétt Dhar pujdrts of the god. 
Meanwhile the image of Dhayto remained in the tank into which it had fallen. It is said that a 
man used to cook a ré¢ (a large loaf) and throw it into the water as an offering, requesting the god 
to lend him utensils, which he needed to entertain his guests. This Dharto used to do, on the 
condition that the utensils were restored to the pool when done with. But one day the man borrowed 
40 and only returned 35 plates, and since then the god has ceased to lend his crockery. Beside the 
god’s image is another, that of a dir or spirit, called Tonda. Tonda used to live at Parali in a cave 
which was a water-mill, and if anyone visited the mill alone at night he used to become possessed by 
the dir, and, unless promptly attended to, lose his life. But once the pujdr? of Manini went to the 
mill, and by the help of his god resisted the attempts of the dix to possess him. In fact, he captured 
the éir, and having laid him flat on the grind-stone sat on him. Upon this, the dir promised to 
obey him in all matters if he spared his life, and so the pujdré asked him to come to the temple, 
promising to worship him there if he ceased to molest people. The 47, agreed and has now 
a separate place in the temple of Mantni, whose wazfr he has become. 


3. The Cult of Kanéti, 


Legend, — After the war of the Méhabhdrata, when the Pandavas had retired to the Badri 
Nath hills to worship, they erected several temples and placed images in them, Amongst others 
they established Kanéti in a temple at Kwira, on the borders of Garhwal and Bashahr, and there are 
around this temple five villages, which are still known after the Pandavas. Dddra and Kwara are two 
gf these. The people of the former wanted to have a temple of their own, but those of Kwara objected 
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and so enmity arose between them. The Dédra people then stole an image from the Kwara tenple, 
but it disappeared and was found again in a pool ina cave. It then spoke by the mouth of its chéle 
and declared that it would not live at Dédra and that the people must quit that place and accompany 
it elsewhere. So a body of men, Kanéts, Kélis and Tiris, left Dodra and reached Dagon, in Keénthal 
State, where was the temple of Jipir, the god of the Raja’s family. This temple the new god 
destroyed by lightning, and took possession of his residence. The men who had accompanied the 
god settled in this region and the cult uf Kanéti prospered, Aicha, a Brahman, was then waztr of 
Keéntbal, and he made a vow that if his progeny increased, he would cease to worship Jipir and 
affect Kanéti. His descendants soon numbered 1,500 houses. Similarly, the Bhalér tribe made 
a vow to Kanéti, that if their repute for courage increased, they would desert Jiptir, 








4, The Cult of Déo Chand. 


Legend, — Déo Chand, the ancestor of the Khanédgé sept of the Kanéts, was wazir of 
Kednthal and once wished to celebrate a jag, so he fixed on an auspicious day and asked for the loan 
of Junga’s image. This the pujdris refused him, although they accepted his first invitation, and 
asked him to fiz another day. Déo Chand could not do this or induce the pujdris to lend him the 
image, so he got a blacksmith to make a new one, and celebrated the jag, placing the image, which 
he named Déo Chand after himself, in a new temple. He proclaimed Déo Chand subordinate to 
Jung, but in all other respects the temple is under separate management. 


5. The Cult of Shanéati. 
There are two groups of Kanéts, the Painéi or Painfii and the Shainti. Owing to some 
dispute with the pujdris, the Shaintis made a separate god for themselves and called him Shanétt, 
6. The Cult of Mahénpha, 


The Chibhar Kanéts of Jatil pargand borrowed an image of Jungd and established a separate 
temple, 


7. The Cult of Tira, 


Legend. — Tirii is the god of the Jatik people, who are a sept of the Brahmans. A Tiri 
Brahman went to petition the Raji and was harshly treated, so he eut off his own head, whereupon his 
headless body danced for a time. The Brahmans then made an image of Tirh and he is now 
worshipped as the jachéra of the JAtiks. 


8. The Cult of Khatéshwar. 


The Brahmans of Bhakar borrowed an image of J ungé and built a seperate temple for it 
at a place called Koti, whence the god’s name, 


9, The Cult of Chadei. 


The Nawdwan sept of the Kanéts brought this god from pargand Ratésh aud built hig 
temple at Charél, whence the god’s name. 


10. The Cult of Shanéi and Janu. 


J ungé on his birth made a tour through the Keénthal territory, and, having visited Shaint 
and Jau villages, ordered temples to be built in each of them. Shanét is subordinate to Junga, 
and Jai to Shanéi, Both these temples are in the village of Koti. 


ll. The Cult of Dhara, 


A very ancient god of tke Jai pargand of Keénthal. ~All the zaminddrs, who affected 
Dhiird, died childless. The temple is financed by the Rajas and the god is subordinate to Jungs, 


12. The Cult of Kulthi. 
The Chibhar sept of the Kanéts affect this god. His temple is at a place called Kawalath, 
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138. The Cult of Dhanin. 


Legend. — The image of this god came, borne on the wind, from Nadaun after Jungé’s 
arrival in the country. It first alighted on Jhako and thence flew to Nédg, where it hid under 
a rice-plant in a paddy-field. When the people cut the crop they spared this plant, and then 
turned their cattle into the fields. But all the cattle collected round the plant, from under 
which a serpent emerged and sucked all their milk, When the people found their cows had run 
dry, they suspected the cowherdess of having milked them, and set a man to watch her. He 
saw what occurred, and the woman then, enraged with the plant, endeavoured to dig it up, but 
found two beautiful images, (they both still bear the marks of her sickle). The larger of these 
two is considered the Raja and is called Dhani (? from Dhand, rice), and the smaller is deemed 
the wazir and is called Wano (meaning “tyrant” in the Pahari dialect). This was the image 
which assumed a serpent’s shape and drained the cows. Two temples were erected to these 
images, but they began to oppress the people and compelled them to sacrifice a man every 
day, so the people of the pargand arranged for each family to supply its victim in turn, At 
last, weary of this tyranny, they called in a learned Brahman of the Bharobo sept, who induced 
the god to content himself with a human sacrifice once a month, then twice and then once 
a year, then with a he-goat sacrificed monthly, and finally once every six months, on the 
ikddshts of Har and Khatik sudi. The Brihman’s descendants are still pujéris of the temple 
and paréhtis of the village, and they held Bhiyar free of revenue until Raja Chandr Sain 
resumed the grant. They now hold Sigar in lieu of service to the god. 


14. The Cult of Dam.’ 


Dim has a temple in Katian, a village of Phagn ¢ahstl, and goes on tour every five or ten 
years through Kednthal, Kuthar, Mahlég, Bashahir, Kot Khai, Jubbal, Khanar, Baghal, Kéti 
and other States. In Sambat 1150 he visited Delhi, then under the rule of the Tufwars, many 
of whom, after their defeat by the Chauhans, fled to these hills, where they still affect the cult 
of Dim. He is believed to possess miraculous powers and owns much gold and silver. He 
became subordinate to Junga, as the god of the State. 


15. Raiha. 
This god has a temple in pargana Parali. 
16, Chananna, 
He is the deity of the Doli Brahmans. 
17. Géun. 
The image is that of Junga, who was established by the Rawal people. - 
18. Bija. 


Biji was originally subordinate to the god Bijat, but as he was in the Keénthal State, he 
became subordinate to Jungdé. His real name is Bijléshwar Mahddéo, or Mahadeo the 
Lightning God, and his temple stands below Jori Chandni in the Jubbal State. 


Nos. 19, 20, 21 and 22, 
Regarding No. 19, Kiasheti Déo; 20, Bal Déo; 21, Raw&l Déo ; and 22, Kawalt Déo, no 
particulara have been discovered. . 
The Fairs. 


Tt must be understood that the above are not the only cults which prevail inthe Keénthal 
State. For instance, fairs called jdt or 2dt are observed at Garén and Bhalawag in this State, 
and, as will appear from the following accounts, other godlings are popular within its borders. 
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I.~ The Zat Fair at Garén in Pargana Ratésh, 


This fair is held on the 29th of Jéth. The images of the Dévi Ratésh and Kalwa déotd are 
brought in procession from the temple, where they are kept, to Garén, 400 or 500 persons 
accompanying them ; and of these some 50 remain at Garén for the night, the rest. returning home. 
By mid-day next day a great crowd of people collects, the men coming in, bodies from opposite 
directions, each man armed with a bow and arrow and flourishing a ddngrd ( axe ), with a band of 
musicians preceding them. A man in one of these bodies shouts :.— Thadairt rd bhikhd, awau ji 
jhamak ldgi tht,27 hé hé, I hunger for a shooting-match: come, the fair has started; hd, hd. 
The others call out 26 Aé in reply. The tune called a thadair? is then sung, and matches 
are arranged between pairs of players, One champion advances with his arrow on the string of his 
bow, while the other places himself in front of him, keeping his legs moving, so as to avoid being 
hit. The archer’s object is to hit his opponent below the knee, and if he succeeds in doing so he 
takes a @dngrd in his hand and dances, declaring that a lion’s whelp was born in the house of his 
father at his home, The man who has been hit is allowed to sit down for atime to recover from the 
pain of the wound, and then he in turn takes a bow, and placing his hand on his opponent’s shoulder 
says ‘bravo, now it is my turn, beware of my arrow.’ If he hit his opponent he, too, dances in the 
same way, but if he fail his victor dances again crying, ‘how could the arrow of such a jackal hit a 
tiger’s cub?’ This goes on until one or the other is beaten. The matches are usually arranged 
between men who are at enmity with one another. The play lasts for two days,. Sometimes 
disturbances break out. These used to be serious, even resulting in men being killed on- either side, 
but nowadays a stop is put to the play, if a disturbance is feared, by pulling down the déotd’s flag. 
when the players desist of their own accord. 


On the third day -a goat and two buffaloes, all males, are sacrificed to Dévi. The latter are 
killed in the same way as those at the Tarab Fair,2° but the shambles are at a distance from the temple, 
and two picked men ‘take their stand, one on the road to Fagi, the other on that to Ratésh, to 
prevent the wounded animals going towards their respective villages, as it is believed that it is 
unlucky for one of them to reach either village, and bloodshed often results from the attempts of the 
different parties to keep the animals away from their village. Efforts have been made to induce the 
people to allow the buffaloes to be killed by a single blow, but the pujdris will not allow this, as 
being the ofisprings of Dévi’s enemies, they must be slaughtered with as much cruelty as possible. 
After this rite the people make offerings to Dévi, the money going to the temple fund, while the 
other things, such as grain, goats, &c., are divided among the pujdris. The chéld of the Dévi then 
begins to nod his head (khélnd, let. to play), and taking some grains of rice in his hand, distributes 
them among the people, saying, ‘you have celebrated my fair without disturbances, and I will protect 
you against all misfortunes throughout the year.’ If, however, any disturbance has occurred during 
the fair, the offenders are made to pay a fine on the spot to obtain the Dévi’s pardon, otherwise it is 
believed that some dire catastrophe will befall them, necessitating the payment of a still heavier fine. 
The Dévi passes the night at the fair, returning to her temple on the morning of the fourth day. 


II, -— The Jét Fair, Bhalawag. 


This fair is held at Bhal&wag on the first Sunday in Har. There is a legend that a sddhi once 
lived on the Chahal hill. He was famous for his miraculous feats, and was said to be a stdh. He 
built a small temple to Mahadéo on the hill, and established a fair, which was held continuously for 
some years, The offerings made at the temple were utilized to meet the expenses of the institution. 
After the Gurkha conquest this tract was ceded to the Maharaja of Patiala in the time of Raja 
Raghtinath Sain. Once Rana Sansir Sain visited the fair, but a dispute arose, and the Patiala 
officials having used unbecoming words against the Rand, he removed the ling of Mahadéo to his 

27 Tit., ‘you hunger after archery, come on, since you itch for it,’ Thadairs, fr. thoda, an arrow, means 


archery, and one of the tunes or modes of the hill music is so called, because it is played at archery meotings. 
28 [See Appendix I., below. ] : y g 
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own territory and established it at Bhalawag, and since then the fair has been held there. It only 
lasts one day. The Raja, with his Rants, &c., sets out with great pomp to the scene of the fair, 
the procession being headed by a band, and reaches the place about mid-day. People pour in from 
all parts, and by two in the afternoon the fair is in full swing. The Raja takes his seat on the side 
of a tank, into which people dive and swim. A wild Jeo is also thrown into it as a scapegoat (6hé¢) 
and some people throw-money into it as an offering, In the temple of MahAdéo, ghi, grain, and 
money are offered by the people according to their means. The pujdris of the temple, who are 
Brahmans, divide the offerings among themselves, Worship is performed there daily, and on the 
sankrdnt days Brahmans of other villages come there to worship. On the fair day worship is 
performed all day long. People also give the offerings they have vowed. 


There is a legend about this tank, which is as follows: —~ Once a Brahman committed suicide 
in a Raja’s darbdr. In consequence of this hatiyd (a profane act, especially the killing of a Brahman), 
the Raja became accursed. He tried by all the means in his power to remove the curse, but in 
vain, ne if he had a child born to him, it soon died, and though he performed worship and tried 
many charms and amulets, it was all of no avail. An astrologer then told him that as a 
Bréhman-hatiyd had been committed in his darbdr; he would never be blessed with a son, unless 
he sank eighty-four tanks at different places in his realm for watering of kine. The Raja 
accordingly constructed eighty-four tanks at different places in the hills from Tajaur to Mattiana. 
Of these tanks some were very fine, and one of them is the tank in question. After making all the 
tanks, the Raja sent for the builder, and, being much pleased with his work, gave him as a reward al 
that he asked for. But people then became envious of the kindness shown to him by the Raja, 
fearing that he would be elevated to the rank of musdhib (courtier), and so they told the Raja 
that if the builder did the same kind of work anywhere else, the Rajé’s memory would not be 
perpetuated and that steps should be taken to prevent this. The Rajé said that this was good 
advice, and that, of course, he had already thought of it, so the builder was sent for, and although he 
tried to satisfy the Raja that he would never make the same kind of tank at any other place, the 
Raja paid no heed to his entreaties and had his right hand amputated. Thus disabled, the man 
remained helpless for some time, but having recovered, it struck him that with his skill he could 
do some work with his left hand, and he, accordingly, built two temples, one at Jathia Dévi and 
the other at Sadi, both now places in Patiala territory. When the Raja heard of this, he at once 
went to see the temples, and was so delighted with their work that he gave a reward to the builder, 
but at the same time had his other hand cut off, and the man died a few days after. It is said 
that after the making of the tanks, the Raja celebrated a jag on a very large scale, and four years 
after was blessed with a tikd (son). 


APPENDIX If. 
Dévi Taré of Taérab. 


This Dévi is the family deity of the Raja of Keénthal, and her arrival dates from the advent of 
the Raja’s family in this part of the hills, Her legend is as follows :— Tar& Nath, a jog?, who had 
renounced the world and was possessed of miraculous power, came to Tarab to practise austerities, 
He kindled his fire, dhiind, in the jungle. When rain come, not a drop fell on his sitting place (dsan), 
andit remained dry. Hearing of the supérnatural deeds of the jagir, the Raja went to visit him. 
The jég? told the Raja to erect 4 temple to his goddess, Tara& Mai, on the hill, and to place her idol 
in it, predicting that this act would bring hing much good, and that it was only with this object that 
he had taken up his abode on the hill, In coinpliaiice with these directions, the Raja ordered a 
temple to be built, in which the jégi Taré Nath placed thé Dévi’s idol according to the rnles set 
forth in the Hindu Shdstras for asth@pan, ‘establishing an idol,’ The Pato Brahmans, who 
attended the jég7, were appointed pujdris of the temple. This Dévi has eighteen hands, in eaca of 
which she holds a weapon, such as a sword, spear, &c., and she is mounted on atiger. The hill on 
which the jé9? resided had, before his arrival, another name, but it was re-named Térab after him. 
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As the Dévi is the family deity of the Raja, she is revered by all his subjects, and it is well known 
that whosoever worships the Dévi will prosper in this world in all respects, It is also believed that 
she protects people against epidemics, such as cholera and small-pox, It is likewise believed that 
if the Davi be angry with anybody, she causes his cattle to be devoured by hyenas. The zaminddrs 
of pargands Kalanj and Khushalé have the sincerest belief in the Dévi. Whenever sickness breaks 
out, the people celebrate jags in her honour, and it is believed that pestilence is thusstayed, Some nine 
ur ten years ago, when cholera appeared in the Simla District, some members of the Jungé Darbdr 
tell victims to the disease, but the Raja made a vow to the Dévi, and all the people also prayed for 
health, whereupon the cholera disappeared. The people ascribe the death of those who died of it tothe 
Dévi’s displeasure. Some four yearsago, and again last year, small- pox visited pargand Kalanj, but 
there was no loss of life. Some two or three years ago hyenas killed numbers of goats and sheep 
grazing in the jungles round Tarab, and the Dévi revealed the cause of her displeasure to the people, 
who promised to celebrate a jag in her honour, Since then no loss has occurred. 


Close to the temple of Dévi is another, dedicated to Siva, which was erected at the instance of 
the jég? Tara Nath, The first temple of the Dévi was at Ganpari village in pargand Kbushila. 
This still exists, and the ugual worship is performed in it. The Dévi’s original seat is considered to 
be Térab. Her oldest image is a small one. 


There is a legend that Rajé Balbir Sain placed in the temple at Tarab an idol made by 
a blacksmith named Gosaiin, under the following circumstances : — One Bhawani Dat, a pandzi, told 
Rajé Balehr Sain that as Tarab was a sacred place he ought to present an idol to it, which he (the 
pandit) would place in the temple according to the Hindu ritual, and he added that the idol would 
display miracles, Accordingly the Raja ordered GosAwan to make the idol required. The blacksmith 
made an earthen image of the shape suggested to him by the pandit, who told the Raja that while 
the idol was being moulded, he must offer five sacrifices. This the Raja did not do, and moreover he 
had a brazen image prepared. Immediately after the blacksmith had completed his idol, he was 
attacked by a band of dacoits, who killed him with two of his companions, as well as a dog and a cat. 
Thus the five necessary sacrifices were fulfilled. The Raja was then convinced of the veracity of the 
pandit’s statement and acted thenceforward according to his directions. He performed all the 
requisite charities and sacrifices, and, having seated the idol, took it to Tarab, He performed several 
hawans in the temple and placed (asthdpan) the idolin it, This Dévi is the one who is mentioned 
in the Chandiki-Potht by Markanda Rishi, who killed Mahi Kahashor.29 


The Fair of Dévi Tara is held at Tarab in October on the Durga ashtami, and lasts for 
a day.’ On the first naurdird, the Brahmans worship Durga in the temple, and a he-goat is 
sacrificed daily, the Raja bearing all expenses. On the morning of the ashéami, the Raja, with his 
Rant and all his family, sets out from his court so as to reach the plain below the temple at ten in 
the morning, and there takes a meal; after which the whole Court goes in procession, preceded by 
a band of musicians, to the temple, which the Raj, with the Rani, enters at about one in the 
afternoon, The Raja first offers a gold mohar and sacrifices a he-goat, and each member of his 
family does the same. Everyone presents from one to eight annas to the bhéjki and the pujdri, 
After the ruling family has made its offerings, other people may make theirs, and money, fruit, flowers, 
ght and grain are given by everyone according to his means. The bhojkt and the pujdri divide 
the heads of the slaughtered goats, returning the rest of the flesh to the persons who offered them. 
This worship lasts till four, and then the sacrifice of bull-bnffaloes begins. These are presented 
by the Raja as sankalp or alms, and taken to a place not far from the temple, where a crowd of 
people surround them with sticks and hatchets in their hands. The pujdri first worships the 
animals, making a wtlak with rice and saffron on their foreheads. Boiling water is then poured on 
them to make them shiver, and if that fails, cinders are placed on their backs. This is done to each 
animal in turn, and unless each one trembles from head to foot it is not sacrificed. The people 


29 (This reference is clearly meant to be classical, and for Mahi Kahdshor read Mahisiétra. — Ep.] 
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stand round entreating the Dévi with clasped hands to accept the offerings, and when a buffalo 
shivers it is believed that the Dévi has accepted his sacrifice, he people then shout ‘ Dévi-ji ki 
at, gat, ‘victory to the Dévi’ When all the buffaloes have been accepted by the Dévi, the first is 
taken to the shambles and a man there wounds him with a sword, Then all the low-caste people, 
such as the Chamars, Kélis, Bharos, and Ahirs, pursue the animal, striking him with their clubs and 
hatchets and making a great outcry. Each buffalo is brutally and cruelly killed in this way, and 
it is considered a meritorious act to kill them as mercilessly as possible, and if the head of any buffalo 
is severed at the first stroke of the sword, it is regarded as an omen that some evil is impending, 
and that both the person who inflicts the blow and the one who makes the sacrifice will come to 
harm in the course of the ensuing year, the belief being, that as the buffaloes are the children of the 
Dévi’s enemies, it is fitting to kill them in this way.20 After this sacrifice, food is offered to the 
Dévi, and drt? is performed at six in the evening. 


The fair is the occasion of much merriment and even debauchery. Women of all classes attend, 
unless they are secluded (pardd nishin), and those of loose character openly exact sweetmeats and 
money for the expenses of the fair, from their | aramours, and put them publicly to shame if they do 
not pay. The plain is a sanctuary, and no one can be arrested on it for any offence, even by the 
Raja, but offenders may be arrested as soon as they quit its boundaries and fined, the fines being 
credited to the temple funds. Offences are, however, mostly connived at. There is much drinking 
and a good deal of immorality, with a great many petty thefts. The Raja, with his family, spends 
the night on the site of the fair. The bhéjkt and the pujfdri, who, with the bhandér?, receive the 
offerings received at the fair, ave Sarsit Brahmans of the Rai-Bh4t group, while the dhandéri is 
a Kanét. Brahman girls are also brought to this temple, where they worship and are fed, and also 
receive money and dachhnd (dakhna)3 


On the third day of the Dasahra, the goddess is worshipped at 2 p.m., in the darbér, all the 
weapons being first taken out of the arsenal and worshipped, and then all the musical instruments, 
-The essential worship is that of the sword and flag. After this the Raja holds a darbér with 
full ceremonial and then visits the temple of Thakurji Lachhmi Narfyan, whence the image is 
brought in a palanquin, while the Raja walks just behind it, attended by all his officials, in order of 
precedence, to the plain set apart for this festival. On this plain a heap of fuel®? is piled at a short 
distance from a green tree, which is adorned with small flags and round which is tied a wreath 
containing a rupee. The Raja with unsheathed sword goes round the heap, followed by the rest 
of the people, and the heap is thert worshipped and set fire to. It is essential that the wazir of the 
State should be present at this ceremony, ‘and if he is unavoidably absent, a representative, who 
wears an iron sanjud, is appointed, and the heap is then fired, The man who cuts the wreath on the 
tree in the midst of the burning fire and takes the rupee is considered a hero, and his prosperity 
during the ensuing year is assured. Before the heap is fired, a pitcher of water with a mark on it Is 
placed. close by, and whoever hits the mark is deemed lucky, besides receiving a prize from the Raja. 
If no one is able to bit it, the man who represents Hantimin, and who accompanied the idol, 
smashes tht pitcher with his mace. The image is then carried back to its temple with the same pomp 
as before, and a turban is given to the Raja on behalf of the Thikurdwira, while his attendants 
are given bhig and charnamrit33 Wreaths of flowers are then distributed. The festival] is believed 
to commemorate the conquest of Ceylon by Ram Chandar, the ancestor of the Rajputs, which was 
accomplished afier worshipping Dévi. 


A somewhat similar festival is the Saér Fair held at Khad Ashni:— On the morning of 
the first of Asauj, a barber, having lighted a lamp in a chal (plate) and made an idol of Ganésh in 
cow-dung, comes to the Raja and his officials and makes them worship the idol. The Raja and 


32 Maht Khashwa, Mahisdgfira, who tormented the Dévi, was 2 bull-buffalo, and, when he was killed, hia 


descendants were metamorphosed into bull-buffaloes. 
31 A foe for spiritual service. 52 The stack is called lankd. 


£3 The water with which the feet of the idol have been washed. 
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officials then give him presents according to their means. In the afternoon, the Raja gives alms, 
and, accompanied, by a procession with a band and his Ranis, sets out for Khad Ashni, The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages assemble there in thousands to enjoy the sight. Some 
fighting bull-buffaloes, which have been reared for the purpose, are brought to the fair the day 
before and fed up with git, &c. The Raja himself rears six or eight buffaloes for this fair, and they 
are similarly prepared for the ight. The fair begins at one in the afternoon, when the he-buffaloes 
are set to fight in pairs, and the person whose buffalo wins is given a rupee as a reward by the Raja. 
So long as the fight lasts, music is played. 


The people at the fair distribute sweetmeats, &c., among their friends and relatives. Swings 
too are set up and the people revel in drink. They can commit disturbances with impunity, as no 
offenders are arrested on this occasion. Many people from Simla bring haberdashery for sale, and the 
articles are largely purchased by women. At five the people begin to disperse, and the Raja 
returns to his darbdr. About 6,000 or 7,000 persons assemble at this fair, and the Raja distributes 
rewards among his servants on its termination. Its introduction is due to the Raji, and it is not 
held in honour of any particular god. The place where the fight takes place is dedicated to 
the god Badmtn. Formerly rams were also made to fight, but now only bull-buifaloes are used. 
Before the commencement of the fight, a rét is given to the god. This rét is made of 52 sérs of 
flour, 54 of gur, and 54 of ghi. The flour is first kneaded in sharbat of gur and then made into 
a thick loaf, whichis then fried in g#?. When it is cooked, it is taken with dhip, tilak, flowers 
and rice to the place of the god, and after worship has been performed, it is divided in two, 
one piece being left at the temple and the other distributed among the people. 





According to one legend, this fair was instituted by the forefathers of the Raji, who 
originally came from Gaur in Bengal and were an offshoot of the Sain dynasty, This 
festival is also observed in that country. It is said that the R&jas of the Sain dynasty were 
the devotees (updsak) of the Dévi, who rejoices in fighting and the sacrifice of bull-buffaloes. 
Although this fiction is not generally accepted, the story is told by men of advanced age, and 
the late Raja Malér Sain also ascribed the fair to this origin, [t is said that that Biru déota 
is the wazér of the Dévi, and therefore the fair is held at the place where there is a temple of 
the Dévi or Biru. Itis also said that the day of the fair is the anniversary of that on which 
Rajé Ram Chandar constructed the bridge to Ceylon, and that the fair is held in commemoration 
of that event. In the everyday speech of the hill people Birt déota is called Badmin déota, 


APPENDIX II. 
The Goddess Ath-bhéja of Dharéch. 


Legend,.— A Raja of Kétléhr m the Kangra District, named Jaspil, had two sons. The elder 
succeeded to the throne, and the younger, in consequence of some dispute, quitted the dominions of his 
brother, went to the hills, and took the name of Gajindar Pal, On leaving Kétléhr, he brought with 
him an eight-handed image from the fort of Kangra, and came to Bhajji, where he begot four sons, 
Chiri, Chand, Légi, and Bhogt. On his death, these four partitioned his dominions thas : Chird 
took the ldga of Bhaji, and Chand that of Koti, while Liégd and Bhégd received pargand Phigt in 
jdgir. The descendants of Chird and Chand are to this day the Rands of Bhajji and Kéti respectively. 
Bhégi married, and three families of his descendants, Marchitak, Phatik, and Halitak, still exist in 
pargand Phagi. Légh did not marry, but became a dacoit. In those days the country round 
Phagti was under the Rana of Ratésh. Harassed by Légi’s raids, the people complained to the Rana, 
but Ligi was strong and brave and the Rand could not capture him. At last he comm:ssioned a 
Chanal4 to kill Légé, promising him a reward if he succeeded, but though the Chan4l pursued Ligt 
for some’ time, he failed to seize him. Légi had a liaison with a Brahman girl, and one day 


she was sitting with him under a tree, when the Chanal chanced to pass by, and, taking Liégui off his 
enter er ne orerrpeenneneectnpereeenenpi 
% Chandl is a low caste in the hills. 
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guard, smote off his head and carried it to the Rand, leaving his body at Hohin village, but the 
corpse of its own accord went to Dhar, a village surrounded by a rampart and with only one entrance, 
which was closed at the time. The headless body pushed open the gate, and entered the village. 
When the people saw it all besmeared with blood, they were terrified and gathered together, but the 
body disappeared, and though they searched for it, they could not find it. At last they discovered 
a stone pindlé (an idol having no special shape). On consulting the astrologers, they were told, that 
Logii had been transformed into a déotd and that they should place (asthdpan) the pindlé in a 
temple and worship it asa god. Then Bhégi and other zaminddrs established the eight-handed 
Dévi, which Liégi’s father had brought from Kotléhr, at Kiliy4 in Dhiraj village and placed 
Liégt’s pindli in the jungle of Dawan. The Brihmans who had come with the Raja of Kétléhr’s sons 
were appointed pujdris of both deities, and it was then decided that Dévi was the superior and that 
Logi was her subordinate, Shortly afterwards several brazen images of Légt were made and a 
handsome temple built to him in Bakhdég village, where he is daily worshipped. In Dawan hamlet 
he ig worshipped once every three years, 


A fair is held at Dévi’s temple on the Durga ashtam: day and at that of Légi on the Saldné, 
i. e., the piranmash? of Sawan sud?, and at the Diwali in the month of Katak. 


(Zo be continued.) 





AHMAD SHAH, ABDALI, AND THE INDIAN WAZIR, ‘IMAD-UL-MULK (1756-7), 
(Contributed by William Irvine, late of the Bengal Civil Service.) 
(Continued from p. 18.) 


Next ‘Imad-ul-mulk began to talk about the invasion of the Shah and his own calamities 
at the coming of the Shah to Shahjahanabad, telling the story with all its details. Huis account 
was as follows :— 


‘IMAD-UL-MULK’S STORY. 


The daughter of Mir Maniin, son of Nawab Qamar-ud-din Khan, Muhammad Shah’s Wazsir, 
was betrothed to me, Then Mir Manin met his death at Lihor.16 His widow, by the medinm 
ofa woman in the Shah’s (the Abd§li’s) family, with whom she had some sort of relationship 
or connection, wrote a letter to the Shah, setting forth her unprotected condition. The Shah 
was touched and said he would adopt Mir Maniin’s widow as his daughter, He ordered certain 
jagirs to be left in her possession and added some tracts of land as a gift from himself. 


As Mir Maniin’s daughter had already been betrothed to me (‘Imad-ul-mulk), her mother 
wrote to me: ‘The feast for the marriage of my daughter remains to be performed. You 
“ can either come here [Lahor], or send for us [to Dihli], so that this business may be carried 
“through.” But the Begam added that she could not come to Dihli without the permission of 
the Shah. In reply I wrote to her: ‘*Get permission from the Shah and come yourself to 
Shihjahanabad.”’ The Begam submitted this proposal to the Shah, and permission to leave 
Lahor having been granted, she reached Shahjahanabad two years ago. 


In the interval mention began to be made [to me, ‘Imad-ul-mulk] of the daughter of 
‘Ali Quli Khan; and the other matter [of the marriage to Mu’In-ul-mulk’s daughter] was 





16 Mu‘in-ul-mulk (Mannt) met his death at Lahor by a fall or by poison on the 9th or 10th Muharram, 1167 
H., 8rd or 6th Nov. 1758. ‘Imad-ul-mulk is telling the story in 1169 H., according to our author. The real 
date of this interview must have been, however, Jamada II., 1170, end of Febroary, or first week in March 1754 3 
ses B. M. Oriental MS, No 1749, #., 102a-105b, 
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postponed for one year, and I was married to the daughter of ‘Ali Quli Khan.” After a year 
the Begam Sahibah was sent for by the Shah; and repeatedly his letters arrived summoning 
her. The answer she wrote was: “I came to Shabjahinabad to see about the marriege of my 
“ danghter. Two years have elapsed while I have been sitting and waiting here and Ghiy4z-ud- 
“din Khin [¢. e., the person speaking, vtz., ‘ Imad-ul-mulk] has never carried out the ceremony. 
“Nay, he is on the point of making his first marriage with the daughter of ‘Ali Quli Khan, 
“ the Six-fingered, the Daghistani; and her mother was a singing woman.” 


In reply to this letter the Shih sent me an angry letter, and over and over again forwarded 
preremptory orders for the Begam to return to his Court. While this was going on, I had 
married ‘Ali Quli Khan’s daughter, and on this account the Begam Sahibah was to some extent 
ill-disposed towards me. More than once she wrote to the Shah that she had been involved in 
all these complications, yet up to that date her daughter had never been married, ‘‘ but was still 


* seated solitary at home.” 


The Shah, upon the representations of the Begam §ahibah, was greatly incensed against 
mein his heart. When the Shah drew near to Dihli and was encamped at Shahdarrah,'® 
I sent for Nawab Najib Khan, and said: ‘‘ We must deliver one battle against the Shah.” His 
answer was: “Pay me this day two krors of rupees, cash down, and I will fight.” I replied : 
‘« Nothing is due to you by the State for your arrears and pay, seeing that in liquidation of your 
* claims I have handed over to- you more than one half of the territories. Ata day’s notice 
“whence can I produce such a sum of money? This claim that you have announced is 
“inconsistent with your loyalty as a subject.” 


Najib Khan and his followers raised a tumult and for a whole day barred exit from and 
ingress to my house, and pressed for payment of the above sum. Then, keeping the fact a sueret 
from me, Najib Khan appointed one Rasil Khan, Afghan, as his agent, and sent him to the Shah's 
camp, where he was to act under the auspices of Jahan Khan, the Shah’s general-in-chief. That 
very same day a letter in the most cordial terms came from the Shah, inviting Najib Khan to 
his camp. 


At midnight Najib Khan came out of Dihli and marched off with his troops to the Shih’s 
camp, where he was presented through Jahan Khan and obtained a regal khila’t (set of robes). 
I saw thatin the realm ot Hind there was no defender, I was left alone, “driven off from 
“that side, and on this side, left forlorn,’!® exposed to dishonour and to death, Thus it seemed 
best to let come what come might, and go off in person to the Shih, When it was one watch 
(three hours) before dawn, without informing any of my people, but taking my life in my hand, 
I got on to my horse, and, followed by four attendants, an hour and a half after sunrise lL reached 
the tent of the chief minister, where I dismounted. The chief minister was most kind and took 
me to his arms. Then he called for breakfast for me, In every way he tried to comfort and 
reassure me. One of the family of the chief minister was related to my mother, and this lady, 
who was then travelling with him, heard of my arrival, and, following custom, sent out some one 
to ask how I was. 


. This conversation ended, the chief minister went away to see the Shah and reported that 
‘Imad-ulemulk Ghiyéz-ud-din Khan, the Wazir of Hindist&a, had left the capital and had 
reached his (the chief minister’s) tent al] alone, and was Stopping there. He was waiting for 
permission to kiss the threshold of the Heaven-exalted Court. : 


‘ Her name was Ganna Begam and her mother was a dancine-e7 i 
Her Gann | g-gitl, A translation of one of her poems is to be 
found in Vol. I. of Sir William Jones’ works. Her tomb is at Nuarabad, sizty-three miles south i ees and it 
hears the short inscription, ‘Gh, gham-i-Ganna Begam * (1189 H.,1775-6). “Alas! weep for Ganna Begam 2 


28 On the left bank of the Jamnah, just opposite to Dihli. 19 Azan si randah, wa az in ga mandah. 
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An order issued: ‘ Let him be brought.’ I went, and I saw that Najib Khin, and Jahin 
Khan, and five other commanders were standing there with folded hands, As my offering 
I produced five gold coins, and a jewelled amulet, having mounted on it a diamond of 
great price. 


The Shah said: “‘ Art thoa Ghiyaz-ad-din Khan?” Treplied:- “Iam he; a sinner and 
‘*@ transgressor.” Hesaid: ‘Thou wert Wazir of Hindustan, wherefore foughtest thou not with 
“me?” replied: “The Amir-ul-umara of Hindistin was Najib Khan. Behold, here he 
“is present before the Shah’s throne. I said to him: ‘We ought to fight one battle.’ He paid 
“no heed and, without reporting to me, left Dihli and was honoured by admission to this Exalted 
“Court. Except this noble there was within the realm no other renowned commander having an 
“army. Thus, where was the army I could lead into battle ?” 


The- Shah said: “It is two years since I sent to you the daughter of Mir Maniin, under 
‘her mother’s charge, so that she might be married to you. Up to thisday you have not been 
“ married to her. Repeatedly have I sent for the Begam of Mir Manin, she being my adopted 
‘daughter, and yet you never sent her tome. Over and above this neglect, you made your first 
“marriage with the daughter of ‘ Ali Quli Khan, whose mother was-a dancing-woman, and yet 
‘vou failed to carry out my orders.” 


[I replied: “The Begam of Mir Manin caused me to record a written oath, sworn t© upon 
“ the back of the Quran, and took it away with her. It was to the effect that after I had 
‘‘married her daughter I would never marry another wife. Now, the daughter of ‘Ali Quli 
“Khan. had equally become betrothed to me, but when ‘Ali Quli Khan died, Shujand-daulah 
had endeavoured to get the girl for himself, Thus I was forced to consider my reputation: 
“and dignity and name, which were at stake; so I. entered into my first marriage with her and 
“thus avoided the breaking of the oath thatthe Begam Sahibah had forced me to write ont.” 


Upon this the Shah said: “Intizam-ud-daulah (son of Qamar-ud-din Khan) has filed before 
‘‘me, through my ‘argbeg?, Barkhirdar Khan, an.agreement under his own seal, offering two 
“Krors of rupees on condition that charge of the office of Wazitr in Hindistin is made over te 
“him. The resertpt conferring the office of Wazir in India has been written ont, and only 
“ awaits the seal of my Waztr. If thou agreest to one kror of rupees, thou shalt be maintained 
“as before in. that office.” 


[said: “This slave could not lay his hands ever upon one lakh of rupees: Whence- 
“can I produce a kror ?” He (the Shah) answered: “ Thoucanst bring it from Shahjahanabad.”’ 
I represented: ‘I could not collect a kror of broken pebble-stones there. What chance,. 
‘then, of getting rupees ?”? He replied : ‘‘ How much treasure hast thou stored in thy house?” 
I said: “Fourteen thousand rupees in cash, two thousand seven hundred gold coins, and 
“four lakhs worth of jewels, silver vessels, and so forth. If it be so directed, [ will send for 
‘them this day, and deliver them over to His Majesty’s officials.” 


On this oceasion a slight smile passed over the Shah’s face,and he said to Shah Wali Khan, 
his chief minister :.“‘ This is the Waztr of Hindistan and you, too, are a Wazir. Take him to 
“-your quarters and persuade him. If he agrees to a kror of rupees, then make out the rescript 
“for the Wazir’s office in his name, and maintain. him in his-old position.” He presented me 
with robes of honour of the Qizzilbish style, six pieces in number, and a. jewelled. aigrette-- 
holder, with a plume of feathers; then dismissing me, sent me away with his Wazér. 


Upon this we came back to the chief minister’s tent. He pressed me to the utmost, and 
said the rescrip6 appointing Intizam-ud-daulah to be Wazsir of Hind was already made out ; 
only his (the chief minister’s) signature and seal remained to be attached. Any sum that. 
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I chose to promise he would get agreed to, andthen would have the order made out in my 
name. “Ag the Shah and I too” (he added), “on account of Mir Manin, are inclined in 
“heart towards you, we have made some delay in impressing the seal on the rescript for 
“ Intizém-nd-daulah.” 


I replied that absolutely I could not think of taking or attempting the Waztr-ship in 
a State where there was no army and no treasure. Nor had T any power of laying hands upon 
a lakh of rupees. True kindness and condescension would, in my case, consist at this juncture 
in excusing me from such an undertaking. Under no conditions could I accept the office. 


The chief minister once more went to the Shah and made a representation of the case. 
Then and there the rescript for the office of Wazir was completed in the name of Intizam-ud- 
daulah; and it was sent off to him at Shahjahanabad by the hands of a nasagchi, Intizim-ud- 
daulah reeled with excitement, and ordered the kettle-drums to be beaten in honour of his 
appointment as Wazir. 


Two days afterwards the Shah entered Shahjahanabad. Five hundred horsemen were set 
apart to look after me and bring me with them. That same day, that on which the Shah 
entered Dibli, he gave an order that the daughter of ‘Ali Quli Khan should be marched away 
from Shahjahanabad and taken to Balkh. Accordingly, that very day their march began and 
their camp was pitched at the town of Badli. 


At the time of afternoon prayer the Shah said to me: “ This night the marriage cere- 
‘‘monies of Mir Maniin’s daughter will be celebrated in my presence. Go away now, and when 
“one watch of the night has passed, be ready for this business in accordance with your own 
“customs, and appear then in my audience-hall.” At the same moment he sent notice to the 
widow of Mir Mania. 


When one watch of the night had gone by, I appeared at the appointed place. Then, with 
his own auspicious hand, the Shah applied henna to my palms, and caused the ritual of 
marriage to be carried out in his own presence. He said: “ From this time I have taken you as 
“my son; in every way let your heart be at rest.” He conferred on me a gift of 5,000 rupees 
and two shawls he had worn himself. For this I made him my acknowledgments. Then 
I sent to the Begam 5,000 rupees on account of the Unveiling of the Bride. The Shah said : 
‘‘To-night remain where you are, you area bridegroom.” Then he was pleased to honour his 
own sleeping apartment. 


The same day there came to the Shah a petition from Rajah Siraj Mall Jat, to this effect. 
‘This faithful one is a slave and a servant of your government, I entertain noideas but those 
‘of submission and obedience. My hope from your mercy and grace is, that should an order 
** of the Shah secure the honour of issuing, I will place grass in my mouth and an axe upon my 
“neck, and attend to kiss the Threshold, whereby my head will be raised from among my peers 
‘as high as the Seventh Heaven.” 


The order of the Shah was: ‘‘ Let it be written — ‘ Why delay for the issue of an order, if 
“he is a trne subject of the Empire, let him appear and attend our audience.” Considering 


the offer of Suraj Mall to be dond fide, the Shah went off to his sleeping quarters and retired to 
rest, 


When one watch of the night was left before daybreak, the Shah arose and entered his 
oratory, and until the time came to say the morning prayers busied himself in reading 
portions of. the Scripture (wazd#/) and recitation (aurad), and perusal of the Quran. After 
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completion of the morning prayers, he entered the Hall of Public Audience and took his seat 
upon the throne, At one and a half hours after sunrise the emperor of India appeared; 
and they gave formal audience together, seated upon one throne. 





The Shab ordered Intizim-nd-daulah to be sent for, so that they might that day coilect 
from him the first instalment of one kror of rupees. A general order was given to the 
nasagchis (a sort of military police) to visit the houses of the other nobles, — above all, that of 
Mir Jumlah, Sadr-us-sudir, who had a treasure-house containing trays upon trays full of 
gold, — and bring in them and their gold. 


Tn fine, from that moment a strange uproar arose with the city, and cries reached the 
ear everywhere of ‘‘Bring gold! Bring gold!” An exceeding fear fell upon the dwellers 
in Shahjahanabad. 


The widow of Mir Maniin sent a message to me: “At this time the nasagchis have not 
“given one moment's grace to Intizim-ud-daulah but have carried him off to the andience. 
“A wooden triangle (chobhae gqainchi) has been erected with a view to punishment; and the 
“‘ Shah has said that this day one ‘ror of rupees, according to agreement, being one instalment, 
“must be collected, If this is not done, he will issue an order for a beating with sticks.” 


On hearing these words J hastened off to the Hall of Public Audience, and, making my 
obeisance to the Shah and to my own Sovereign, I remained standing in my due place. I saw 
that what the Begam Sahibah had said was quite true. Intizim-ud-daulah, his face white as a 
sheet, was standing close to the triangle. Ina short time the Shah wonld have lost his temper 
and flown into a rage. 


Going close up to Intizam-nd-danlah, I said softly: “ What is the source whence you 
“thought of getting the money?” He said: ‘‘By asking for time and forming plans; at 
‘this moment, beyond this one ring that I have on my finger, I have not control over even one 
“rupee.” Hearing this appalling reply, my heart sank within me; and I concluded that 
‘of a truth, this man has not the power of paying in even a few thousands of rupees. This 
‘day sees the end of the honour of the house of us Turanis! Whatever force and torture may 
“be used to this man, will, all of it, in the jadgment of the common people, be attributed to 
‘me Ghiydz-ud-din Khan, because he has claimed the Wazir-ship and displaced me. They 
“ will say I had planned that he should be either disgraced or slain,” . 


Therefore, in the most abject manner, I laid my head at the foot of the Shah’s throne, and 
said: “May I be thy sacrifice! May I be the averter of thy misfortunes! This dignity and 
“honour of the Turanis, of so many years’ standing, — alas ! that in the days of a Shah equal in 
“dignity to Sulaiman, they should be reduced to entire nothingness! and should become 
“a laughing-stock to the Irinis! I rely upon the graciousness of the Shahan Shab, that as an 
‘alms-offering upon his blessed head, they may be preserved from dishononr and granted 
“ pardon.” 


The Shah said: “This day will I have the money; I have heard that in the house of 
“ Qamar-ud-din Khan there lie stored twenty krors of rupees; and out of this accumulation this 
‘son of his has covenanted to pay two krors. I relinquished part, but this day I mean to 
“realize one kror, be it by gentle means or by torture. Let the position of the treasure-store 
‘be pointed out; or, if not, I will order a bastonading.” 
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Intizim-ud-daulah spoke: ‘‘ Whatever treasure there was, my father caused to be buried 
‘within his mansion. The widow, Shu‘lahpiri Begam knows about it.’ Forthwith the 
Shah ordered the Begam to be produced. Unable to. resist, the poor Begam came to the Hall 
of Public Audience in a woman’s litter with a dirty cloth thrown over it. There the Shak 
screened off an enclosed space, and called the Begam to his own presence. He: said to her : 
“Thou art asa sister to me; nor do I wish to. shew any disrespect to the family of the 
“sovereigns of Taimiir’s line, or to that of their chief minister; you should give up their 


treasure.” 


The Begam was shaking and trembling all over, and quite unable to return any answer. 
An order was given that if the woman did not tell where the money was, iron nails were to be 
driven in underneath the nails. of her hand. On hearing these words the poor creature lost her 
senses and fell down in a fit. Then Intizim-ud-daulah and I were called to the presence. The 
Shah said: ‘* Carry this woman away and place her on one side. Find outexactly where the 


* store of money is.” 


To make a long story short. After a short time the Begam recovered her senses and said 
‘‘T am not able to specify the place where the treasure is.. Only this much I know, that what- 
‘ever there is of itis buried within a certain mansion.” This statement I reported to the Shah. 
He directed that the Begam be carried to that spot. One hundred axe-men and twenty 
nasagchis were placed on the duty of seeing the ground explored and recovering the treasures 
from. it. 


Thus, for six. hours the earth was excavated, and at the end of that time the treasure was 
hit upon. When it had been counted, it was found to amount to sixteen lakhs in coin. 
A report was made to the Shah that this amount of buried treasure had been disinterred. 
Since, according to Persian reckoning, one lakh is 30,000 rupees, while by Indian rules 100,000 
rupees are called one lakh, the Shah, following mentally the Persian mode of account, under- 
stood that something about one kror of rupees, more or less, had been seized.?9 


After the recovery of this money, the Shah pardoned all the transgressions of Intizam-ud- 
dauiah and conferred on him robes of honour as Wazitr, and uttered many apologies. in 
connection with Shu‘lahpiri (Begam). Out of the money. found he presented ten thousand 
rupees to the Begam. A general order was given that not asoul should slay, plunder, or oppress 
within the city of Shahjahinabad. The Shah rose-and retired to his sleeping apartments. 


On that day the slaves and camp-followers of the Shah had gone out, by way of foraging. 
towards Faridabad to bring in water and grass. It so chanced that Kunwar Juwahir Singh, 
son: of Siraj Mall, Jat,and Shamsher Bahadur,2! Marhattah, and Anta Mankher, Marhattah, 
were about that time at fort Ballamgadh with five to six. thousand men. They issued from 
the Ballamgadh fort and, coming npon the foragers, took them unawares, attacked them, and 
drove away one hundred and fifty horses,.while some fifty to sixty. of the men were killed. 
This. event was reported to the Shah the same evening. 


That very moment the Shah sent for ‘Abd-us-samad Khan, who was the commander of 
meaty thousand horsemen,. and whispered to him : “ Without delay take out your men and 
go against the infidels. During the coming night select a hiding-place and go into ambush 
{ier enconin meno retro iansetnsorunanetnsensenyer reer 
a a es 
= . sum was really 584 (Persian) lakhs, and thus not much more than half a kror. 
anishet- Bahadur, son of Baji Rao, Peshwa, by a Muhammadan dancing-girl, 
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“Send on one hundred of your men in advance into the open country and induce the infidels to 
*‘ fall upon them. Your horsemen must engage them and, by alternately fighting and 
“retreating, bring them gradually close to you. At that point come out of your ambush and 
‘¢ offer them up as food to the relentless sword.” 


‘Abd-ng-samad Khan did as he was told. Juwahir Singh and the two Marhattah chiefs 
already mentioned, escaped alive with nine other men, and sought shelter within the fort of 
Ballamgadh, among the nine being one Hidayat ‘Ali Khan, faujdar of chaklah Shukohabad 
Manipuri, Bhongam et cetera.22, When half a watch had passed after sunrise ‘Abd-us-samad Khan 
presented himself before the Shah to make his obeisance, accompanied by about five hundred 
infidel heads carried on spears, and captured horses, with other goods and chattels. A jewelled 
aigrette and robes of honour were conferred on him. 


The Shah ordered his advance tents to be sent out and put up in the direction of Faridabad, 
stating that on the following day he would enter that place. To the emperor of India he said: 
‘** You should march along with me, so that wherever there are any rebellious or tarbulent men, 
“or any of your enemies, you may issue your credentials, and they shall receive thorough 
“ repression and be forced to give proper tribute. My purpose is this — that in order to reduce 
‘‘your kingdom to order, so far as by my hands it can be done, ample exertion of the most 


“effective sort be brought into play.” 


The emperor brought forward unworthy objections, and declared then to the Shah: “ We desire 
“that between us the ties of brotherhood should be set up, by the marriage of one of the royal 
“ladies to His Majesty the Shah.” The Shih replied: ‘I desire no disrespect to the House of 
‘© Amir Taimiir.” The emperor of Hindistan became still more pressing in his request — nay, he said 
to the Shah: “The longing of the whole body of Begams in the royal family is in secret that this 
«should be done. What harm is there if the daughters of sovereigns are delivered to sovereigns. 
‘‘ My pleasure will be consulted by this being carried ont,” 

Therefore, that very night one of the daughters of Zinat Mahal was married to him. The Shah 
treated this spouse with such honour and respect that he made her the head over all his other wives, 
After this ceremony the Shah said to me: ‘Thou hast only lately been married. Stay where thou 
art.” LTanswered: ‘This faithful one will remain in attendance on the felicitous Stirrup, If 
you allow, I will bring my family with me. Then, the connections of ‘Ali Quli Khan, who form 
* part of the good fame of this slave, have, by the Royal orders, marched off to the town of Badli, 
“which lies five kos from Shahjahanabad, on their journey to Palkh. On this subject [ await, for 


‘‘ the present, whatever you may be pleased to order.” 


The Shah said: ‘Let them he brought back to Dihli. Let them be under the control of 
“<‘Umdah Begam. WhenI return to Wilayat, whatever the widow of Mir Maniin desires shall 
“be done with them.” I made my obeisance of thanks, and, in spite of the Shah declining to take 
me with him, I managed somehow or other to march along with him, wanting to see what would 


happen. 
[‘Imid-ul-mulk’s narrative to Sher Andaz Khan ends,] 


After this narrative was done, Ghiyaz-ud-din Khan asked the Mir Sahib, saying: “1 should 
‘like to inspect the memoranda and requests of the Nawab, my brother (that is to say, Ahmad 
ee a a a a A RR a TRE AS 

22 This Hidayat ‘Ali Khan may possibly have been the father of Ghulam Husain Khan, author of the Siyar- 


ee 


ul-nuta akhkniron, 
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“ Khan), to find out what matters he has prayed the Shah to grant him.” The writer at a sign 
from the Mir Sahib fetched the memoranda, which were with a servant in a bag, and handed them 
to him (‘Imad-ul-mulk). After he had gone through them, he made alterations in several 
vlaces. Thus, for ‘Sabah Bangalah six krors is offered” he wrote “four krors’’; and for the 
Marhattah country he altered “fifty lakhs” of rupees into “twenty lakhs,” and in regard to the 
Audh Sabzh he replaced “ two krors” by “seventy lakhs.” Other memoranda were prepared and 


made over to the Mir Sahib. 


Let us return to our narrative. ‘Imi§d-ul-mulk and the Mir Sahib were engaged in this 
conversation, when a messenger from the Shah’s audience ran up and said: ‘“ The chief minister 
‘‘has stated the business of Ahmad Bangash to the Shah and his petition has been sent for, you 
“must give it to me.” Thus he carried off the petition in its bag. The Shah himself read it, and 
reassured the chief minister; and two mounted nasagchis were sent off at once to fetch Jangbaz 
Khan, who had gone to the town of Mirath. ‘heir orders were to bring him back at once with all 
haste. 


When the chief minister returned to his tent, he said to the Mir Sahib: “The Shah has 
‘interested himself in the highest degree in the affairs of Ahmad Khan, and has announced that 
“whatever Ahmad Bangash has asked for should be granted.” He would send J angbiz Khan back 
with his (Ahmad Khan’s) envoy. Accordingly, nasagchts had been despatched at once to J angbilz 
Khan. In four days’ time Jangbaz Khan will arrive, With regard to you (the Mir Sahib) he 
said that the next day being a halt, you are to be presented to hiv. The chief minister having thus 
reassured the Mir §ahib in the most perfect manner, sent him away. At noon he forwarded to 
the Mir §ahib one tray of fruit and four trays of food, when the Mir Sahib presented a gift of ten 
rapees to the minister’s servants. 


The next morning we attended at the quarters of the chief minister. The chief minister 
conducted the Mir Sahib to the Shah’s presence. The Shih enquired: “ You are a Sayyid?” 
He replied: “They call me so.” The Shah wenton: « Sayyid, let your mind be easy ; I have 
“sent for Jangbaz Khan. In four days he will be here, and I will depute him to Farrukhibad in 
“your company. Write to Ahmad Khin to begin making his plans, and he should be in every way 
“without anxiety. I have entered these realms as an upholder of the Faith and a succourer of the 
“ Afghan tribes. My purpose is that the accursed group, the Marhattahs, who have occupied the 


“territories of that tribe (the Aighans), shall, through the fear and power of the Lord, be uprooted 
‘Cand expelled by me.” 


The Mir §&hib made an obeisance of thanks and produced the list of presents and rarities. 
The things were all in the author’s charge, he having attended in the Mir Sahib’s train and being seated 
in the Shih’s audience-hall. An order was given to lay the things out for inspection. Mirza 
Mustafa, the Shih’s Secretary, came up to the author and placed the gold coins, et cetera, and the 
rest of the things in large and smal] trays, then laid them before the Shah, The whole gift was 
accepted, He remarked: ‘The rupee of Farrukhabad is better looking and better made than 
‘that from any other place in India. I cbave heard that Ahmad, Bangash, is a man of valour, 
“though, nowadays, the Marhattahs have got hold of his territories, He ought to eject them, and, 


“please the Lord ! it shall so come to pass, and I will make over the count f 
“of Bangal to Ahmad Khan,” ry as tar as the borders 


| After this Speech, he conferred on the Mir Sahib a robe of honour of seven pieces, together with 
a jewelled aigrette, a turban of a flowered pattern, a tight-fitting coat of shawl stuf, In addition to 
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a pleated over-gown and a yabae (7), with a flowered edging, a waistband of shawl-stuif, and a pair 
of shawls from Tis. 


At this point four nasagehis appeared and made some statement in the Turki language. The 
Shah’s face flushed red, and he said in Persian: ‘Send for Jahin Khan.” To Jahan Khan he 
said: “ Take Najib Khan with you and march this very instant, Move into the boundaries of the 
accursed Jat, and in every town and district held by him slay and plunder, The city of Mathura is 
‘‘a holy place of the Hindiis, and I have heard that Siiraj Mall is there; let it be put entirely to the 
‘‘edge of the sword. To the best of your power leave nothing in that kingdom and country. Up 
‘to Akbarabad leave not a single place standing.” 


Jahin Khan made his obeisance and marched off the same day. Then he (the Shah) directed 
ihe nasagchis to convey a general order to the army to plunder and slay at every place they reached 
Any booty they acquired was made a free grant to them. Any person cutting off and bringing in 
heads of infidels should throw them down before the tent of the chief minister, wherewith to build 
a high tower. An account would be drawn up and five rupees per head would be paid them from 


the government funds. The next day the march for the territories of the Jat began. 


To the Mir Sahib the Shah said: “Sayyid, I have come as an upholder of Islam, The 


“accursed generation of Marhattahs, how can they withstand me? 


* name out of this country. 


I will sweep their very 


In my heart is a firm resolve to pursue them into the Dakhin regions. 
‘So long as you are with the army, come daily to make your bow without fail.” 


Out of those gei¢ 


coins he picked up ten and presented them to the Mir Sahib, saying : “I present you with these by 
way of ulash (table money ?),” and then in the kindliest way gave him leave to go. 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


FURTHER TRACES OF TOTEMISM IN THE 
PANJAB. 


Tur following instances of clans or sections, 
both among Hindus and Muhammadans, which 
bear totemistic names supplement those already 
published ante, Vol. KXXII. p. 201, 312 ff. 
Personally I am by no means convinced that 
totemism can be said to existin the Pajab 
or North-West Frontier Province, since there 
is clearly no organised tribal system based on 
totemism, and most of the instances collected are 
explicable as tabus based on verbal resemblances, 
or as nicknames. 


Khagea. — From khaggd, a kind of fish, so 
called because their ancestor Jalalu’d-Din 
Khaggi saved a boat-load of people from 
drowning. Like the Bodlas, the Khaggas can 
cure hydropbobia by blowing. 


Kahal. — From kah? or kahil, a weed. This 
tribe is found in Bahawalpur, and is an offshoot 
of the religious tribe of the Chishtis, with whom 
they still intermarry. They are fervent in 


religious observances. Their origin is said to be 
that a child was born near the Indus, close to 
a kah? weed. They are quite distinct from the 
polygamous Kahals, who live on crocodiles, &c. 


Labané or Lob4na. — Itis tempting to derive 
this name from lén (salt), and I think it means 
‘trader in grain,’ but labdna is also ‘an earth 
cricket, with formidable jaws,’ and, in the 
South-West of the Pafijab, people whose children 
have pimples, pdni-waira, tied a labadna (or péni- 
watrd, as the insect also seems to be called ) 
round their necks, believing that a cure will 
result, It is said of the Labandés that a son 
was born to a Rathor Rajput with moustaches, 
and so he was nicknamed Labana, after the 
insect. 


Sunars.— Among the Mair Sunars, four 
sections merit notice :— 


Bagea&. — The Bagga section claims descent 
from R&6 Chhabitaé of Delhi, whose compilezion 
was baggd, which means ‘white’ in Pafhjébi, 
and hence their name. 
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The Plaud section claims descent from the 
saint Pallava, whose name is derived from 
psallava, or leaf, because he used to worship 
under the leaves of a banyan tree. 


The Mastin claims descent from a child born 
when his mother became sat?, at the chhatd or 
masdn, “burning-place.” 


The Jaur&é section derives its origin from the 
simultaneous birth of a boy and a serpent called 
a jaurdé.t The serpent died, but the boy 
survived, and his descendants, who are of this géé, 
still reverence the serpent. 


Brahmans. — Among the Nagarkotid Brah- 
mans of the Kangra District certain snake 
sections have already been noted. In additionto 
these, the Batehru (Pakk& and Kachchhé) 
have the following sections :— 

(i) Chappal,? an insect; no explanation is 
forthcoming, 

(ii) Sugga,? a parrot; no explanation is forth- 
coming, 

(ii) Bhangwaria, fr. bhdngdr,? a kind of tree. 

(iv) Khajare Dogre: Date-palm Dogar, a 
seetion founded by a man who planted a garden 
of date-palms, and which originated in the Dogra 
country on the borders of Jammi. 

(v) Ghabra,? a rascal; one who earns his living 
by fair means or foul. 


Mahajans,— Among the Mah4jans of Kangra 
the following sections have been noted :— 

(2) Bhera, said to be derived from bedh?, ‘ewe’, 

(ii) Makkerru, said to be from makht, a bee. 

{ii1) Koharu, an axe or chopper. 

Ghirths. — Among the Glirths of Kangra 
the following may also be noted :—~ 

(1) Pathrélé, founded by a leaf-seller ( patid, 
leaf). 

(1) Khéya, founded by a woman whose child 
was born under a khér tree. 


(in) Banyant, founded by a woman whose 
child was born under a ban or oak. 


(iv) Dadda, founded by a woman whose child 
was born near a bamboo, and laid on the tree. 


(v) Khunlé, an animal of some kind, The 
name was given to a child as a token of affection. 


Hence his descendants are still called by the 
name, 


(vi) Ladharia, from ladhdr, a kind of tree, 

(vii) Ghurl, a wild goat; so-called because its 
progenitor cried like one. 

(vill) Khajara&, date-palm (cf. the Brahman 
section of this name); so-called because its 
founder was born under a date-palm. 

(ix) Khatta, from khattd, a kind of tree: for 
a similar reason. 


Brahmans. — In Ambala the Brahmans have 
two almost certainly totemistie sections :— 


(i) Pile Bheddi, or yellow wolves; so-called 
because one of the ancestors was saved by 
a she-wolf, and so they now worship a wolf at 
weddings. 

(ii) Sarinhe.— They are said to have once 
taken refuge under a sarin tree, and they now 
show reverence to it. 


Rajputs. — The Rajptits in this District have 
a gét whose names (sic) end in palds (now 
corrupted into Prakash), because their ancestor. 
once in time of trouble took refuge under a diuik 
tree. Their women still veil their faces before 
a dhdk, and it is also worshipped at marriages 
&c., by them, 


Jats -- In Mianwali, a district on the Indus, 
the Jats have a sept, which is thus described :— 


? 


The Thinds, who are owners in several 
villages near Leiah, say they were originally 
Chughattas, buta boy of that family was found 
by the Pir, greased or buttered all over, with 
insects clinging to him. The Pir said: “ They 
have buttered you well,” and he was called 
Thind thereafter.® 


Chhimbas. — The Chhimbas of Maler Kotla 
have the four following géts, regarding which no 
traditions are forthcoming :— 

Daddt, frog or toad. | Khurpa, trowel. 
ThuayL, scorpion. Laura, penis, 


Wasirs.—~In Kohat the custom among the 
Wagzirs is that after the birth of the first-born 
child, the mother walks out of the house, and 
names the child after the object, such as a tree, 
animal, insect, &c, that first catches her sight. 
For instance, one tribe, the Gidar Khél, is so 
called after the jackal. 


H. A. Ross. 
May 81st, 1906, 


a mearnsii imei cn np nino mgt en ice pig enamine 


1 Dit., bwin,’ 


2 Not in the Punjab: Dictionary of Bhai Maya Singh. 


5S Thindd = greasy or buttered : ef, p. 56 of O’Brien’s Muliént Glossary. 


PREHISTORIC 


Bronze, (?) copper harpoon-head, 

from India, presented in 1880 

by Sir A. Cunningham to the 
National Museum, Dublin. 
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SCALE: ONE-HALF. 


DRAWING BY MISS A.; NAT MUS., DUBLIN, 


PHOTO BY PANDIT HIRANANDA, NO. 114. 


Indian Antiquary, 


BRONZE IMPLEMENTS FROM INDIA. 


Plate VII. 


Bronze, (?) copper implements from Paridr in Undo District. 





ABOUT ONE—-QUARTER. 


SCALE: 





W. GRIGGS, PHOTO-LITH. 


Indian A ntiquary, 
PREHISTORIC BRONZE IMPLEMENTS FROM INDIA. 
Plate VI. 


Bronze, (?) copper implements from Bithtir or Brahmavarta in Cawnpore District 





SCALE? UNCERTAIN, PROBABLY ABOUT ONE-QUARTER, 
PHOTO. BY PANDIT HIRANANDA: Nos, 108, 109, 110. 
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THE COPPER AGE AND PREHISTORIC BRONZE IMPLEMENTS OF INDIA — 
SUPPLEMENT. 


BY VINCENT A, SMITH, M.A., 1.0.8. (Rerp.) 
( Continued from Vol. XXXIV, p. 244.) 


PROPOSE in this short article to complete my review of the present state of knowledge 
concerning the copper age and prehistoric bronze implements of India by utilizing 
some materials which were not at my command last year. 


In December 1904 Dr. Vogel, acting under instructions from the Director-General of 
Archeology, deputed his Assistant, Pandit Hirananda, to examine the site at Rajpur in 
the Bijnaur District, U. P., and to obtain photographs of copper or bronze implements 
reputed to exist at Bithtir or Brahm&vartta in the Cawnpore District, and at Pari&r on the 
opposite bank of the Gangesin the Undo District of Oudh. The Rajpur implements are fully 
illustrated in Plate I. of my former article, The photographs of the site, which Dr. Vogel 
has kindly sent me, show that itis a piece of waste ground adjoining a grove, and marked by 
a mound or tamulus, apparently of earth, a few feet in height. There is nothing sufficiently 
characteristic in the appearance of the spot to justify the expense of reproducing. the 
photographs. 


The town of Bithtr is situated on the Ganges, twelve miles to the north-west of Cawnpore. 
Local legend affirms that the god Brahma celebrated his completion of the work of creation 
by a horse-sacrifice at the Brahmivartita Ghat. Dr. Fiihrer states that ‘numbers of ancient 
metal arrow-points are found in the soil around Bithtir, said to be relies of the time of 
Ramachandra’ (Monum. Antig., N-W. P. and Oudd, p. 168). By ‘arrow-points’ Dr. Fuhrer 
meant the large objects which are more properly described as ‘ harpoon-heads.’ Two specimens 
of this class and two ‘flat celts’ of primitive lithic type in the Lucknow Museum have been 
illustrated in Plate IV. of my former paper. The photographs supplied by Dr. Vogel 
(Plate VI.) now illustrate fourteen more objects from the same site. One of these is 
a harpoon or spear-head, with three points on each side below the blade, and the rest may be 
called varying forms of ‘celts.’ Four of these with broad rounded edges are slightly 
shouldered, and nearly related to the Midnapur specimen previously figured in my Plate IL, 
fig. 6. The narrow celts are obviously copies of common forms of stone implements, The 
bent implement, figured at the end of the top row of Plate VI., is a new form, but a duplicate 
of it occurs at Paridr ( Plate VII.). Presumably all these Bithir specimens are made of copper, 
not bronze, but without analysis it is impossible to be certain what their composition is. 
Dr. Vogel’s Assistant has failed to report where the fourteen objects now photographed are 
preserved, but probably they are kept in a temple or temples. ~ 


Pariar is a village in the Undo District of Oudh, on the Ganges, opposite Bithir, fourteen 
miles to the north-west of Undo, as indicated in the Map to my former article. Like Bithiy, it 
is sanctified by Brahmanical Jegends of the usual kind, and is frequented as a bathing-place. The 
great jhil or swamp, which almost surrounds the village, is called Mahna, and probably represents 
an old river-bed. ‘In the temple of SOmésvara Mahadéva on the banks of the jail are collected 
a large number of metal arrow-heads said to have been used by the contending armies [of Lava 
and Kuga, sons of Ramachandra]; they are also occasionally picked up in the bed of the 
jhil and of the Ganges’ ( Fiihrer, op. cit. p. 272, erroneously printed as 172 in my former paper, 
p. 287). The photographs now published evidently are those of implements preserved in the 
Pariar temple ( Plate VII. ). One implement, as already observed, isa shouldered celt like 
four specimens from Bithir and one from Midnapur, and another is a peculiar bent tool 
resembling a Bithir specimen, and, I think, new to science. The pandit unluckily omitted 
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to note the scale of his photographs, but in the Progress Report of Panjab and U. P. Cirele for 
1903-4, p. 21, the dimensions of a Paridr implement in photograph No. 114, now reproduced, 
are stated to be 64 by 83 inches. This object must be the round-headed shouldered celt shown 
in the Plate, and the scale of the photograph, consequently, is approximately one-fourth of 


the originals. 


In my previous paper ( p. 243 ; 15 of reprint ) I described ‘a fine harpoon-head, presented 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham to the collections now in the National Museum, Dublin, and 
said to have been found somewhere in India, This weapon has four teeth, not recurved 
barbs, on each side below the blade, and the loop on one side of the tang, through which the 
thong attaching the head to the shaft was passed, is formed by the Jegs and body of a rudely-~ 
executed standing animal. The general appearance of this object, which is apparently made 
of bronze, not copper, is more modern than that of the copper implements from Northern 
India.’ By the kindness of Mr. George Coffey, Curator of Antiquities in the Dublin Museum, 
I am now able to present a drawing of this unique implement, prepared by a member of his 
staff ( Plate VII.). The implement may be, as I supposed in my previous paper, less ancient 
than the copper articles from Northern India and Gungeria, but, even if that be the case, it 
certainly dates from a period of very remote antiquity, and is characteristically Indian in 
form. 


I conclude by quoting miscellaneous observations with which I have been favoured by 
correspondents interested in my previous paper. Canon Greenwell, the veteran archzologist, 
writes: —‘I did not know that so many [ copper implements ] had been found in India. 
It is evident that there never was a bronze cultivation there. Indeed it cannot be said that 
there was ever any real development of a bronze cultivation, except in Western Europe. 
Assyria and Egypt certainly did not possess one; nor can Greece, the Islands, or Asia Minor 
be said to have brought it to any high pitch, though there are splendid specimens, such as the 
Mykenae blades. Still there is nothing like the fine swords, spear-heads, etc., so abundant in 
the United Kingdom, Denmark, France, Switzerland, and Italy. Hungary developed it 
certainly ; but further east and south it never reached to any height, nor have many bronze 
weapons, etc., been found in those countries. Spain, too, is very poorly represented, which, 
as it had much trafic with the Eastern Mediterranean, seems to point to the bronze culture 
not having come through that channel. The Eastern origin of bronze and its development 
must be given up; and, so far as we have evidence at present, somewhere about the head 
waters of the Danube seems to be the most probable place of birth. But we want many more 
facts before any safe conclusion can be come to.’ These weighty observatious raise a big 
question which I am not prepared to discuss at present, but I may be permitted to feel 
some satisfaction at having had the opportunity of communicating to the scientific world 
a, considerable body of facts to help in the final solution of the problems of the origin and extent 
of the so-called Bronze Age. Canon Greenwell is of opinion that the Dowie dagger or sword! 
is certainly prehistoric, and observes that ‘the handle has something in common with the 
ordinary bronze sword.’ He also thinks, and rightly, that the Norham harpoon was brought 
to England in modern times, probably by some sailor. He knows of ‘several similar finds ; 
Carib stone-axes and North American arrow-points haye occurred in England,’ and the way 
in which they came has been traced. 


Professor Ridgeway of Cambridge alludes to Major Sikes’ ‘ copper (for they can hardly 
be called bronze ) axes, vessels, and curious rods with a curved end’ from Southern Persia, 
which have been described by Canon Greenwell in the Archeologia, and were discussed at the 
York meeting of the British Association. Professor Ridgeway is inclined to think that these 
objects are of comparatively late date, the first century B, C., or even the first centary A. D. 


1 Ante, Vol. XXXIV., p. 248, and reprint of the paper, p. 15, with figure. 
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This opinion is based on ‘the very advanced character of the grooved work on the bottom of 
one of the vessels, and a similarly late description of the bottom, as well as shape, of the other’ ; 
supported by the fact that the owners of Major Sikes’ objects buried their dead. I have not 
followed up these references. The Professor is anxious to get ‘more data from Persia itself.’ 
Perhaps some reader of the /ndian Antiquary may be able to supply them, Professor 
Ridgeway possesses a copper arrow-head found in a grave near Koban in the Caucasus, associated 
with a bracelet and beads of glass, which seems to date from the second century A. D. 


Mr. Gatty tells me that a copper celt, quite plain, and roughly made, was found some 
years ago by a keeper, under a heap of stones on the moors above Sheffield, in the parish of 
Bradfield. Mr. Gatty lived in that parish for twenty years, and collected flint implements, but 
never heard of auy other copper or bronze article being found. The shape, so far as he 
remembers, was like this :—[7_} 


These supplementary notes exhaust for the present all the information which I possess 
concerning the ancient copper and bronze antiquities of India. Perhaps the publication of 
them, like that of my previous paper, may attract the attention of observers and scholars 
interested in prehistoric archzology, and help in the elucidation of problems now very obscure. 





AHMAD SHAH, ABDALI, AND THE INDIAN WAZIR, ‘TMAD-UL-MULK (1756-7). 
( Contributed by William Irvine, late of the Bengal Civil Service. ) 
(Continued from p. 51.) 


Rubric, — The Shah marches from Faridabad towards the territory of Siraj Mall, Jat ; he pitches 
his camp close to Sherkot; on the same day at the request of ‘Imad-ul-mulk he seizes by 
force the fort of Ballamgadh, which lay three kos from the camp, towards the left; Bight of 
Juwahir Singh, son of Siraj Mall, Jat, Shamsher Bahadur, Marhattah, and Anta Mankher, 
Marhattah, who were within that fort; slaughter of the rest of the garrison. 


Be it known that the following was the order of the Shaih’s march and encamping. One march 
was never more than five kos. When there remained one watch of the night he started ; and 
performed his morning prayers upon his arrival at his advanced tents. He had not a single 
kettle-drum sounded, nor music at fixed hours, nor trumpets (karrah-nae) and such like, 


Before the Shah mounted, twelve thousand special slaves assembled, three thousand on each 
side of the Sbah’s tent. The title of these men was Durrant (the pearl wearers), and from their 
ears hung gold rings, mounted with very large pearls, They remained drawn up in ranks at a distance 
of one hundred paces, seated on their horses. When the Shah placed his foot in his stirrup, the 
twelve thousand slaves, at one and at the same moment, with a single voice, shouted aloud: 
« Blessed be the Names, in the Name of God, peace be unto His Majesty the Shah!” This sound 
rose to heaven and reached the ears of the army, thus enabling them to know that the Shah had 
started. Then the rest of the army from that time got ready, and at the moment of dawn began 
its march, and reached its new quarters at one watch after daybreak. The general rule was to 
march one day and halt the next; but on some occasions there was a halt of even two days. 


The mode of the Shah’s progress was as follows: The Shah advanced alone amidst the ranks 
of his slaves, riding a horse, his sword slung from his shoulder, and his quiver on. There 
were four bodies of slaves, each of three thousand men, one division in front, one behind, and one 
on each side, ach division of them wore a hat of a different style. It was prohibited for a slave 
belonging to one division to ride with another division; he must keep with bis own set. If by 
chance any one disobeyed the rule and the Shah noticed him, the man received a beating so severe 
that he was left half-dead, or with perhaps only a gasp of life left in him, 
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All these slaves were well-made and good-looking, of white and red complexion, with gold-lace 
waistbelts and hats of flowered gold lace. On each side of the hat hung flowered-pattern tuits 
( turrah-hae ), towards the ears, near the cheeks, Their long sidelocks were in curls. Many of the 
slaves, those who were officers, had jewelled aigrettc-holders with feathered plumes tixed on the top 
of the hat. They rode fast horses of Kabuli breed, and guided them, each in his own Stevo with 
a grave demeanour, They moved at the distance of a musket-shot from the Shah’s person, all 
their faces turned towards him. The Shah rode alone in the middle, with an open space around him, 


In whatever direction he chanced to glance, one slave holding a pipe and another bearing 
a porous bottle of water rushed up to him, Then the Shah would take the pipe-stem into his hand, 
rein in his horse, and proceed slowly, When done with his pipe, he would rinse his mouth three 
times with water from the bottle. 

The treasure and the food supplies, the stores of clothes, and so forth were carried in the 
following manner. On the left flank, outside the ranks of the slaves, there were one hundred camels 
loaded with bread, baked and then dried, two hundred camels loaded with grain, this was called 
strsat.3 This grain was given out daily in allotted portions to the nobles and the servants of the 
Begams. On the right flank were two hundred camels loaded with clothes and vessels, silver pots, 
and so forth. Such treasure as there was came in the rear of the guard of slaves, which folluwed the 
Shah ; it was carried on mules and two-humped dromedaries, 


Shah Pasand Khan and Jangbiz Khan, with the quwachi-7shi, were told off to the rear- 
guard and held command over its movements. The three thousand slaves, who rode in front as 
advance guard, fully armed and ready, bore each a lance whose head was cither gilt or silver-plated, 
having a decorated (mugaiyash) and fringed (musclsal) pennant. To the onlooker, owing to the 
multitude of lances, it seemed like the glittering of rain. In the rays of the sun the spearheads and 
pennants so shone, that you might imagine the stars were sparkling in the sky. It was wondrous 
as a garden in springtime, and a sight worth bebolding. 


On the day that the Shih after the afternoon (zur) prayer set ont to conquer the fort of 
Ballamgadh, the author in company of the Mir Sihib [Sher Andaz Khiin] was in attendance on 
His Majesty. By alucky chance the ranks of those slaves formed up close to me. In whatever 
direction I looked, my eyes rested on countenances lovely as youthful Josej:h, as if the slaves from 
Paradise, throng upon throng, had descended upon earth, and with their fairy-like dispositions wore 
seated firmly in the saddle, thirsting for the blood of the children of Adam. Dy the Lord! 1 was 
so overcome that my head drooped to the pommel of my saddle. 


A horseman named Mir Muhammad ‘Ati, by race a Barakki Sayyid, belonging to the troops 
of the ‘Usman Khan already mentioned, who, to a certain extent, was proficient in Arabic and 
Persian, and used to pay a daily visit to the Mir Sahib, had set up « friendship with the author. 
At the time [ have been speaking of, he was at my side. He exclained: “QO So-and-su! What 
“is the matter with thee ? Thy complexion has turned saffron-colour and thy eyes red as the planet 
“Mars. The hot rays of the sun have affected thee!” He offered me water froin the chayal or 


leather-bottle that he carried, and I re-opened my eyes. I answered: ‘I have no need of water”: 
and I repeated the following quatrain : 


| Quatrain. 
An roc kik dash-i-muhabbat afrokht, “ The day when the fire of affection was kindled, 
‘Ashig roshan-i-tishg zi ma'shiq amokht ; “ The lover learnt from the luved-one the bright- 


ness of love; 


“Through a friend arose this burning and 
melting, 
14 dar na girift-i-shama‘ parwanah na sobht. “So that the butterfly should not fall into the 
- % lamp and burn.” 


Az jamib-t-dost sar-zad in soz wa gudiz, 


% Turkish, “ requisitions in kind levied from the enemy.” 
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He said: “Say it over again! Whatisit?” Ireplied: “© brother! seest thou not that this 
“crowd of lovely faces with white cheeks and rosy lips has brought affliction on my life and faith, 
“and robbed me of my heart; and these dusky eyes with sword-wielding eyebrows and arrow-like 
“evelashes, how they stab me as with daggers by their amorous and languishing glances, and spill 





“the blood from many hearts.” 


He gave a loud guffaw, and glancing towards them he brought forth a heavy sigh, and 
exclaimed: “Thou speakest truth, come on so that we may be closer to them. I am acquainted 


‘and friendly with a number of them.” 

Harzah-gard-t-bagh chin bulbul nayam; parwa- 
naham, 

Mitawanam kard parwaazi, 
mara. 


kih bas 6ashad 


I recited the couplet: — 


“ A butterfly am I, no vagrant songster of the 
grove, 

**T can wing my flight, and that is enough for 
me.” 


Two days afterwards the said Mir, on some pretext or other, brought four of these slaves on 
a visit to the Mir Sahib; and to some extent an intimacy arose, and they came frequently, The Mir 
Sahib (God give him zest) treated them with great kindness, and feasted them and received 
them with civility. He even gave them money, as much perhaps as fifty rupees. 


One of them sang Persian odes (ghazal) excellently, to the accompaniment of music, and 
possessed a heart-alluring singing voice, Every time he came there was a wonderful crowd. He 
got me to write him several ghazals and took them away with him, 


One of them is the following: — 


Gh 


Tura,st qadd chi sarv, wa tura,st rue chi mah, 
Yake miyan-t-qabz, wa yake ba zer-t-kalah, 
Rabidi az man jan, wa burdi az man adil, 

Yake ba gadd chi sarv, wa yake ba rie chit mah ; 


Khabar dahad lab-t-ti, wa nishan dahad rukh-i- 
man, 
Yuke zi surkhi-t-la’l, wa yake at zardi-i-gak. 


Bid chi, bakht wa gadam, chashin wa zulf-t-ti 
da, im, 

Yake zi khwab-t-nazhand, wa yake 2 tab-1- 
di-tah, 

Zidard wa hasrat-t-tu didah wa dil-am har 
daur 

Yake mi-barad khin, wa yake bar-arad ah: 


Shudi,st mie man azirany ‘araz, wa zulf-aé, 
Yake chi: shir-t-sufed, wa yake chit gir-t-siyah, 


Praise be to God! 


azal. 


“Thou hast the cypress’ waist, thou hast a moon- 
like face, ; 

“ The one girt in thy coat, the other showing 
below thy cap. 

“Thou hast robbed me of life, hast carried off my 
heart, 

* One by this cypress-like waist, the other by this 
moon-like face : 

“ Thy lips tell a tale, and my face reveals it, 


* Those by their ruby redness, this by its hay-like 
pallor. 

‘‘ Be thy eyes and locks lasting like Fate and the 
Ages, 

‘‘These by venerated sleep, those by their two- 
fold brightness. 

“From pain and grief of thee my eyes and heart 
for ever 

‘“‘ The first rain blood, the other heaves a heavy 
sigh : 

‘¢ By grief my hair is changed, while my locks 

‘s Are grown white as milk, thine still black as 
pitch,” 


Whither are my words wandering ! 


Hemistich. 


Husn-i-in gissah ‘tshq ast, dar daftar na mi- 
ganjad. 


«¢ The beauty of this tale is love, no volumes can 
contain it.” 
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To return to the narrative. The retinue of the servants of the Begams, which was called the 
retinue of the Haram of the Shah, marched in the following order, After the morning prayers they 
started. Closed litters (‘imari) were placed on camels; these had curtains of red broadcloth, 
some decorated, but most of them plain. On several of the camels were large closed litters, but on 
most of them two panniers (kajawah), the furniture of which was also of scarlet broadcloth. There 
were about two hundred camels, In the midst of them, which was styled the kald, or “heart,” went 
fifteen to twenty persons, carried on zakhis, or platforms, in the Hindustani manner, borne on the 
shoulders of kahars (a caste of litter.carriers). 


This procession, from the number of covered red litters, formed a sight worth seeing. In 
advance, at the distance of an arrow’s flight, went five hundred mounted archers, and as an armed 
Tetinue (gir) there followed one thousand horsemen. At five to six ghariés (1Z to 2 hours) after 
sunrise they reached their encampment. The horsemen who came first gave a shout, using the 
words Yurha! Yurha@! that is, ‘* Withdraw on one side.’’ In every lane and passage in the camp 
through which the retinue of the Haram took its way, every one, great and small, remained with his 
face covered by his skirt, until the last of the procession had gone by. If by chance any one ever 
glanced towards the retinue, one, two, or three horsemen would ride at him and without a pause 
most relentlessly thrash him. The retinue would take four or five ghari (90 to 112 minutes) to 
pass any given spot, All the people on their road, through the camp, were in a most extraordinary 
condition of apprehension, and you might say each of them was a man afflicted by God. 


The camp of the Shah was pitched in-two portions. The first was the male and the other the 
female quarters, Between the two was left an open space of about the width of two or three arrows’ 
flight. The female camp was called the Haram; the men’s camp had two names; where the Shih 
sat was styled Khargah, and where the scribes of the office were placed was called the Darikhanah. 
In the screens of the Khargah, facing the Darikhanah, there was one large entrance, constructed of 
wood, painted of an azure colour, and partly gilt, on which were beautiful flowers of many sorts 
depicted by the brush. Onthe top of the gateway was placed a large dome made of copper, two sides 
of which were gilt, This was called the Quddah-t-Shah (the Shah’s cupola), It was so high that it 
could be seen at a distance of three to four leagues (9 to 12 miles?). If the light of the sun were 
over against it, it shone from afar, and the men in charge of the baggage train were guided by it to 
their destination, It was there that the Shih’s own tents would be found. 





At each of the two wings of this entrance stood a large standard in a gold-embroidered scarlet 
broadcloth cover, From the top of each standard hung a bow upside down, and a flower-pattern 
cloth, vz., a waist-cloth, hung down from each end of it. To each bow notch a naked sword was 
attached to the bow-string (chillah). If a halt were ordered, the two swords were placed upright. 
If there was to be a march, then at nightfall, one sword was let down and placed upon the ground. 
These were the signals of a halt, or a march, 


To go on with the story. When the Shah marched from Faridabad and reached his camp, the 
fort of Ballamgadh was three kos to the north. ‘Imad-ul-mulk represented to him that the fort of 
Ballamgadh was close by, and the infidel Juwabir Singh, son of Siraj Mall, Jat, with Shamsher 
Bahadur and Anta Mankher, two Marbattah chiefs, were within the fort. His Majesty’s wisest 
course was to detach a strong force to drive the fumes of overweeningness out of their heads. 


The Shah said: * My scheme is to uproot the forts of Dig and Kumber. What is there for me 
‘10 attack in little forts like this?” He (‘Imad-ul-mulk) represented: “If these rebellious 
‘¢fellows did not happen to be in this fort alive, it would be of no importance. At this moment, when 
“ the infidels have taken refuge so near to us, to leave them unmolested and continue our march, 
“ will raise many suspicions,” 


The Shah replied: “Take with you Afzal Khin, the Ghilzah, who is at the head of forty 
“thousand men, and invest the fort.’ ‘Imad-ul-mulk and the said Khan arranged for the 
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investment of the fort. The garrison went on fighting with swivel-pieccs and muskets until the 
hour of afternoon. The Shah from moment to moment sent off express riders to ascertain progress. 
After the afternoon prayer the Shah started himself and soon reached the spot. The Mir Sahib 
followed, and the author with him, as related above. 


Then the Shah in his own pure person inspected the fort from all four sides. He fixed on one 
direction and caused the ground to be measured with a rod up to the foot of the wall, and caused the 
cannon called Kullah-i-khunbarah®4 to be brought, and ordered it to be fired into the air. 
Kullah-i-khinbarah sent its charge up to heaven and it returned to earth within the fort, By 
concussion its two pieces, which were of iron in the shape of a large casket (dur), split asunder, and, 
wherever they went, reduced everything to splinters. What chance had a human being of standing 
against them! The firing continued for four or five ghart (14 to 2 hours), the aim being constantly 
altered, Changing from one position to another, the balls were sent in one after another. In short, 
after the same fashion, four other mortars (kwllah) were brought into action, A number of the 
infidels within the fort were killed, and great confusion arose there, 


At this time the Shih was engaged in the evening prayers, and continued to sit on his 
prayer-carpet till the time of sunset prayers ( namaz-t-maghrib ), then night cameon. All three chiefs 
of the infidels came out of the fort and slunk into the ravines adjoining the river Jaman (Jamnah). 
It was not known in what direction they had gone. 


After the lapse of twenty to forty-five minutes, sounds not issuing any longer from the fort, the 
Shah ordered it to be stormed. Strong bodies from all directions moved conjointly upon the gates 
in close formation and effected an entrance. The gates were broken open with axes, and all persons 
found within the fort were put to the sword. But of Juwahir Singh and the others not a trace 
could be found. ‘Imad-ul-mulk himself came into the fort and inspected the corpses one by one ; 
but as he reported to the Shah, the accursed one was not among them. 


The skirmishers were ordered to keep a watch over the neighbourhood in all directions and take 
care that he (Juwahir Singh ) should not get away in safety. In spite of all their activity, no trace 
could be discovered. Some days afterwards, Hidiyat ‘Ali Khan, faujdar of Shukohabad, was 
introduced to ‘Imad-ul-mulk by the Mir Sahib. This faujdar told us he was in the fort with 
Juwahir Singh. The Jat chief, Shamsher Bahadur, Anta Mankher, and he ( Hidayat ‘Ali Khan) 
dressed themselves in Qizzilbash clothes, and, going through an underground chamber into the ditch 
of the fort, they threaded their way through the Shah’s troops, and hid in some ravines near the 
Jamnah river. 

For two days and two nights they remained concealed in that spot, and got not a mouthful to 
eat. Such terror had overcome them that they would not emerge even to drink water from the river. 
When the Shah had marched away, they came at night time by a route they knew before to a village, 
and there mounting a bullock-carriage reached a small fort in another village, There he (Hidayat 
‘Ali Khan) went to sleep ; where the other three vanished to he knew not. All he could find out from 
the guide was that ten matchlock-men and one horseman had come with three horses, and carried 
them in some direction or other. 


To make a long story short, after the taking of Ballamgadh, the Shah told ‘Imad-ul-mulk to 
make out a list of all the cash and goods found in the fort, and produce it before him. Accordingly, 
there were found in the fort, twelve thousand rupees in coin, with pots and vessels of silver and copper, 
and gilt idols, 14 horses, 11 camels, clothing, grain, and much other goods. All this was 
confiscated. The grain was delivered to the sirsat (the food-supply department, see ante). Of the 
cash total five thousand rupees were given to Afzal Khin and two thousand to ‘Imad-ul-mulk. Two 
camels were presented to the Mir Sahib. The Shah made a two days’ halt at this place and issued 
an order for slaughter and plundering. . 

2 “The blood-shedding Heel,” probably a mortar, and so named from its shortness or shape. 
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It was midnight when the camp followers went out to the attack. It ne ae anise be 
horseman mounted a horse and took ten to twenty others, each attached to the tail of the r i a. ere = 
it, and drove them just like a string of camels. When it was one watch aes sunt - men oe 
come back. Every horseman had loaded up all his horses with the plundere eee sh meth ie 
it rode the girl-captives and the slaves. The severed heads ware ee pie pad ze ae 
grain and placed on the heads of the captives, who by the Abdalis are called Kannah, a 
they return to camp. 





After afternoon prayer (zwhr) an order was given to carry the severed heads to the ria As 
of the chief minister’s quarters, where they were to be entered in registers, and then bui t up iy 
heaps and pillars. Hach man, in accordance with the number of heads he had brought in, receive ; 
alter they had been counted, five rupees a head from the State. 


Then the heads were stuck upon lances and were taken to the gate of the chief minister, It 
Was an extraordinary display! Wherever your glance fell nothing else was to be perceived but 
Severed heads stuck upon lances, and the number could not be less than the stars in the heavens. 


Daily did this manner of slaughter and plundering proceed: Wa shab ra az faryad-t-zanin 
kth bah asirt awardah, ba anha suhbat mi-kardand, goshhaz mardum kar mi-shudand, It was a 
marvellous state of things, this slaying and capturing, and no whit inferior to the day of Last 
Judgment, 


All those heads that had been cut off were built into pillars, and the men upon whose heads 
those bloody bundles had been brought in, were made to grind corn, and then, when the reckoning 
was made up, their heads, too, were cut off, These things went on all the way to the city of 
Akbarabad, nor was any part of the country spared. 


In addition to all this, five thousand Rohelah foot soldiers had joined the army. Each man 
procured some thirty to forty buffaloes. The plundered goods, such as jewels and clothes, they loaded 
upon these buffaloes, and established a market of their own within the camp, where they sold all 
these things at low prices, Oloth goods worth ten rupees they sold at one rupee, and those worth 
one rupee for eighty ¢ankah. Copper and other vessels that had been broken up were strewed along 


the route of the army and no one stooped to pick them up. Excepting gold and silver nothing 
was carried away, 


In this manner Jahin Khan and N ajib Khan went on ahead of us, as far as Mathura. The 
towns of Mathura and Bindraban were subjected to a general slaughter, and completely plundered. 


The latter is a principal holy place of the Hindiis, situated upon the bank of the Jamnah; it is in 
the territory of the Jat. 


On the day that the Shih marched from Shergadh, after the reduction of Ballamgadh, he 
pitched his camp near Hasanpur and Nadinah. The same day Jangbiz Khin arrived from Mirath, 
bringing with him much booty. Among other things were four elephants, loaded up with silver only, 


seventy-six horses, and a quantity of other property. The whole was produced for the Shah’s 
inspection. 


As to the plundered elephants and palanquins it was remarked that these two modes of 
travelling were specially used by the emperors and nobles of Hindistan. The Shah said, elephants 
were admirable means of baggage transport, Buta mount, the control of which is not in the hands 


of the rider, and it can carry him whither it wills, should not be resorted to ; While a litter is only 
suitable for a sick man, 


Afterwards Jangbaz Khan was given robes of honour and a jewelled plume-holder, He was 
told that an envoy sent by Ghazanfar Jang, Ahmad Bangash, had arrived at Court; and he agrees 
to such and such an amount of tribute, and prays that some commander, with some properly qualified 
claiment (zérah), be sent by the Shih to reinforce him, so that out of dread of the Abdali might, his 
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enemies may withdraw from his territories. Patents for the provinces of Audh and Bangilah were 
in preparation in his (Ahmad Khin’s) name, ‘Thou, who art of his tribe, hast been asked for, and 
‘fas I look on you as my son, I wish to send you for the execution of this project in the place 
‘of any princely heir. I follow after you stage by stage.” 


Jangbaz Khan assented, made his obeisance, and straightway sought the chief minister at his 
tent. Mir Sher Andiz Khin was sent for. The papers stating the demands of Ahmad Khan were 
read. Then he (Jangbaz Khin) said to the chief minister: “I command no more than five 
“thousand horsemen, while Ahmad Khin has not much of an army, nor any funds. How can 
* Teject the Marhastahs or occupy sadak Audh? Shuja‘-nd-daulah possesses a treasury and an army, 
‘‘and is the governor of that province. The same thing applies to the territory of Bengal, Thus, 
‘the undertaking of these enterprises is opposed to reason and wisdom. I decline to go.” 


The chief minister said: ‘* When you were in front of the Shih you accepted and then left his 
‘audience without a protest. Now you are raising difficulties. What does this mean?” Jangbaz 
Khan answered: “I was unable to say these words to the Shih himself.” Then ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
intervened, saying: “ The army is part of the provincial government. Whenever the province has 
“been made orer to Ahmad Khan, he can collect as many troops as ever he likes. The whole race 
‘ot the Afghins form his army, there must be two hundred thousand fighting men of his tribe. 
‘You are only nominally required to impress people with dread of the Shah, Knowing you to be 
“a brother of the same race as himself, Ahmad Khan applied for you.” 


Jangbaz Khan would not agree but continued to give a flat refusal. The chiet Wazir carried his 
words to the Shah. His order upon this report was to send ‘Abu-us-samad Khan instead. The 
chief minister told the Mir Sahib what order the Shah had given, and asked him to write about it to 
Ahmad Khan, and call upon him to state his views The Mir Salib pointed out that what 
Ghazanfar Jang (Ahmad Khan) wanted was the nomination of some prince of the imperial family — 
as for the rest, he would see to it himself. ‘Abd-us-samad Khin commanded thirty thousand horse, 
and for the time being the daily expenses of such a force could not be provided. For this reason 
he indicated Jangbaz Khan, whose force is only five thousand men. 


Then the Mir Sahib proceeded to the tent of Jangbiz Khan and presented the shawls, et cetera, 
the gifts intended for him, as previously detailed, Out of the whole present he accepted only a pair 
of shawls and returned the rest, saying: “ Nawab Ghazanfar Jang is the chief man of my tribe, out 
* of politeness I accept a pair of shawls. Iam no king or minister that I should extend my foot 
“beyond my due station.” The Mir Sihib insisted much, but not another article did he accept. As 
to marching himself, he absolutely declined to do so. 


Two days passed in this fruitless discussion. On the third day, when the Shah happened to 
make a halt at one of the camps, ‘Imfid-ul-mulk and the Mir Sahib laid before him the proposal 
that he (the Shih) in person should march as far as the town of Mathura, and there make some 
stay. Then whatever Ahmad Khan proposed, if it seemed advisable, could be carried out. The 


Shah said: “Itis well.” 


Rubric. — March of the Shah towards Mathura on the representation of Mir Sher Andaz Khin, and 
after reaching it and making a seven days’ halt, he starts on his return to his own country, 


On the day that the Shah entered the neighbourhood of Mathura, he crossed the Jamnah and 
encamped near Mahmin (Mahaban 7), where there is a sarge, built by one Sayyid ‘Abd-un-nabi,% 
and it goes also by the name of Sarée Nabi ; it lies two hos to the east of Mathura, 
nn aa eee nner mmerstrmima ate mane ee nee 

25 He was made faujdar of Mathura on the 1Lth Rabi II., 1079 H. (26th September 1668), and was killed in an 
attack on a Jat fort upon the 21st Zu,! Hijjah of the same year (24th May, 1609), Ma,asir-t-“alamgir?, 74, 838. 
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En route the Mir Sahib paid a visit to Najib Khan, who was at Bindraban with Jahan Khan. 
These two nobles had marched fourteen days earlier, and had carried out a general slaughter in the 
country round Mathura and Bindraban, and had halted there. The author went with him (Sher 
Andaz Khan). Wherever you gazed you beheld heaps of slain; you could only pick your way with 
difficulty, owing to the quantity of bodies lying about and the amount of blood spilt. At one place 
we reached, we saw about two hundred dead children lying in a heap. Not one of the dead bodies 
had a head. In short, we reached the quarters of Najib Khan and sat there some three quarters 
of an hour. The stench and fetor and effluvium in the air were such that it was painful to open 
your mouth or even draw a breath, Every one held his nose and stopped his mouth with his 
handkerchief while he spoke, The Mir Sahib said to Najib Khan: ‘‘ How ean you relish your 
‘Food or a drink of water?” He replied: “ What can I do, Iam under the Shah's orders; in 
“default of his order I can move nowhere. ” 


When I got tothe town of Mathura I saw exactly the same state of things. Everywhere in lane 
and bazar lay the headless trunks of the slain; and the whole city was burning. Many buildings 
had been knocked down, A naked man emerged from the ruins and asked me for a little food. 
I gave him some money and asked: “Who art thou?” He said: “I ama Musulmin, I was a 
‘dealer in jewellery, my shop was a large one. In addition to precious stones and engraved and 
‘¢ mounted goods, I had 4,000 rupees in cash in the shop. On the day of the slaughter the Shah’s 
‘‘army suddenly appeared, when nobody had the least expectation of them; it was at dawn. 
“ A horseman, drawn sword in hand, came at me and tried to kill me. I said Iwasa Musulmin. He 
‘said: ‘Disclose your privities, I undid my cloth. He continued: ‘Whatever cash you have, 
‘sive to me that I may spare your life.’ I gave him my 4,000 rupees, Another came and cut me 
‘ on the stomach with his sabre, I fled and hid ina corner, My shop was emptied, For several 
“days past I have had nothing to eat, but a few uncooked grains of corn. Camp followers come 
in day after day and knock down the houses. In many places buried treasure is discovered and 
“ carried off. But still there are hoards left in other places not yet found by any one, If you can 
“take me to the camp with you and place men at my disposal, I will point out the hoards,”’ 


In brief, I made over to him a sheet to cover him, and brought him withme, When I reached 
the bank of the Jamnah, I found it was fordable. The water flowing past was of a yellowish colour, as 
if polluted by blood. The man said: “ For seven days following the general slaughter, the water 
“ flowed of a blood-red colour. Now fourteen days have elapsed, and the colour of the water has 
“turned yellow.” At the edge of the stream I saw a number of Bairagi and Suniydsi huts, huddled 
close together. These men are ascetics of the Hindi faith. In each hut lay a severed head with the 
head of a dead cow applied to its mouth and tied to it with a rope round its neck, 


To continue my story. I brought the man above referred to with me and produced him before 
the Mir Sahib, The next morning, with the permission of the chief minister and ‘Imid-yl-mulk, ten 
horseman of ‘Ugmau Khin’s regiment were sent with him and several axe-men. He took them toa 
house, After they had applied their axes once or twice, a box was uncovered. It held two hundred 
gold coins, several pieces of diamond, half a sér’s weight of jewelled ornaments, and the same 
quantity of plain gold ornaments. After that, several other places were broken open, but nothing 
was discovered, 


We came back and displayed the property before the chief minister. The Wastr made a sign to 
the Mir Sahib saying: “ Half I give to you and ‘Imad-ul-mulk, half is mine.” The Mir Sahib 
represented that he had never accepted plundered property. ‘All belongs to Your Lordship, for 
“you have come froma your own country with the intent of upholding the Faith and expelling the 
“infidel. You are engaged in a Holy War, and this is a special holy place of the infidel.’ The 
minister rejoined : “ Well, I give it you from myself.” But the Mir Sahib still refused. 


On the next day the Mir Sahib attended the Shah’s audience. The Shah was inspecting the 
lists of booty from Mathura that had been drawn up by Jahan Khin, After he had done this, he 
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conferred robes on Jahan Khan and Najib Khan, and told them to move on to Akbarabad, where 
there were many wealthy men, who are subjects of the Jit, These must be either slain or made 
captives, and all their property seized and delivered over to the officials of his government. That 
same day they made their first march towards Akbarabad. 


At the same andience the Shah said: “Is there any one who can compose a rhyme on this 
“ victory ; the meaning must be that I have given Islam peace from the oppression of the infidel, the 
“ words durr-i-durrani to be included in the date-giving line.’ You must understand that the 
Shah styled himself Durr--Durrani*® At the head of his missives, instead of his own name, he 
wrote these words in gold ink with his own hand. 


In the Shah’s army was an Afghan poet, a native of Kabul, whom he knew by sight. His 
name was Khawas Khan, and hispen-name was Bezhan. The teaching of Prince Taimtir Shih wag 
confided to him. The Shah sent for this man and instructed him as to what he wanted, telling him 
to reflect on it and bring him the result. The Mir Sahib told this story to me. 


Next day the Mir Sahib was at the quarters of ‘Imad-ul-mulk, There Khawas Khan said that 
two days had gone by and he was still puzzling over that chronogram and the expressions required 
in it by the Shah. He could not get it into shape. The Mir Sahib began to speak of me and then 
sent for me. I went to the place. ‘Imad-ul-mulk said to me: “ You, too, must try to think this 
“out.? I gave no reply. He went on: “Certainly — you must have a try.’ I answered: 
“J have no choice left; but 1 must have till to-morrow to prepare it, and I will then produce it.” 


That same day I set to work and got the hemistich for the date, and then composed a strophe 
of two couplets, which I made over to the Mir Sahib. The hemistich for the date is ; 


Ba Hind atman namid Islam Shahzt-durr-i-durrani 


1leé9 4. 
‘¢The King of Islam, the pearl of pearls, brought peace to India.” 


The morning afterwards, the Mir Sahib stated to ‘Imad-ul-mulk that So-and-so (7, ¢., the 
author), after reflecting two or three hours, had written this chronogram in a rhymed strophe, 
‘Imad-ul-mulk inspected it and approved it highly ; then he said it was very excellently written and 
quite perfect, He sent for the writer and said to me: “Your Mir Sahib wishes to place this 
‘‘chronogram before the Shah, while I say itis not wise to do so; for this reason that the Shah 
‘¢ will sammon you to his presence, and will doubtless present you with a robe (hullahk), but he is 
‘‘snre to say also, ‘Remainin attendance on me.’ He wiil appoint a monthly salary and rations, 
“and carry you off with him, What are your ideas about this?” I repeated this hemistich— 


At roshna,i-t-taba‘ ! tu bar man bala shudi 
‘¢ O sharpness of wit! thou art my damnation,” 


and held my tongne. After a moment or two ‘Imiad-ul-mulk made a sign again to me, and said: 
“ What is your wish, speak.” J replied : “This loyal servant obeying your exalted order brought 
‘forth ‘moist and dry” (rath yabis?). So long as the Mir Sahib does not turn me away, men 
“may offer me lakhs of rupees, and I would not leave him.” He answered: “The men of towns, in 
“particular of those round Lakbnau, who are famed throughout the realm for their noble descent and 
‘valour, are extraordinary creatures, fnll of airs and graces (64 an o ban).” 





sa oer i ee ne 

2% * Poarl of Pearls.”? No doubt he, like the rest, had worn in his ear a gold ring, mounted with a pearl, when 
one of the household slaves of Nadir Shah. Before he rose to power a fagir had prophesied his success, and styled 
him Durr-i-durran, “ Pearl of Pearls.’ Hence his epithet of the Durrani, “ the man of the Pearls.” 
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After the writer had returned to his quarters, ‘Imad-u]-mulk, in my absence, said to the Mir 
gahib: «Les me have Muhammad Hasan, and he will live with me as your representative. I will 
i appoint you to the office of Branding and Verification [of troopers’ horses} and the inspection 
“ of the personal rolls of my soldiers ; it will be your office and he will be your deputy.” The Mir 
Sahib answered: ‘“ Muhammad Hasan is my right hand; if your Lordship designs to amputate my 
“hand, what objection have 1? ” These speeches were reported to me by the Mir Sahib that night, 
and he added: “Now let us wait and see what happens. Whatever country or whatever office it 
be, you will not go away from me.” 


To return to our story. As Jangbaz Khan persisted in his refusal, the chief minister and 
‘Tmad-ul-mulk and the Mir Sahib sat from early morning to midday in consultation upon what should 
be done with regard to Ahmad Khan’s business. After much argument ‘Imad-ul-mulk advised 
that one of the princes of Hindiistan should be appointed to the sabahks of Audh and Bengal, and 
despatched in charge of him (‘Imad-ul-mulk). Jangbiz Khan should also be sent. If he agrees, 
well and good; if not — it is the emperor’s country, and in the non-presence of the emperor, the 
prince affords a perfect claim and title. Wherever he directs his steps, crowds of helpers will join 
him. The kingdom is his kingdom. Not one of the nobles and rajahs of Hindiistan, except they 
be disloyal, will act in opposition. 


Thus they reported to the Shah that if His Majesty had planted in his heart the desire to assist 
the emperor of Hindiistan, then one of the princes, sons of the emperor of Hind, onght to be sent 
for ; a patent for the eastern provinces should be granted to him, and he should then be sent off in 
company with Jangbiz Khan. In this manner the said Khan’s (Jangbiz’s) scruples would be 
removed, and all others concerned would be re-assured. 


In accordance with the chief minister’s proposals, the Shah considered the plan and held it to 
be a good one. At once he wrote and sent off a letter to the emperor of Hindiistin, ‘Aziz-ud-din, 
‘Alamgir Sani, calling upon him to send a prince at once, without any delay. The emperor of 
Hindiistan selected two princes; the first was named Hidayat Bakhsh, holding the title of Wala 
Jib, Bahadur. He was a son of this same emperor of India. The second was Mirza Baba by 
same and A‘l§ Jah by title, the emperor’s son-in-law. They were despatched under the care of 
Nawab Saif-ud-daulah, the Chief Almoner (sadr-us.gadér). A patent for the Audh province was 
made out in the name of Mirza Baba, and for Bangalah in that of Wala Jah, aforesaid, The emperor 
affixed his own seal to these, and handed them to the princes. At the time of leave-taking he said to 
Nawab Saif-ud-daulah : “I make over these two princes to you in trust. If something in the shape 
“my heart desires can be accomplished, my purpose is fulfilled; otherwise, these pledges, entrusted 
‘to you, I shall demand again. See to it that they fall into no one else’s hands.” 


The said Nawab, taking the two princes with two elephants, one riding horse for each, and 
a mere soldier’s tent, reached our camp by forced marches. The Shah also issued to them sintents for 
the provinces in accordance with those given by the emperor of Hind. The chief minister persuaded 
J aaa ai and the Shah added: “ My son, I will not leave you to be destroyed, my hand is at 
** your pack, ; 


| ‘Imad-ul-malle received an aigrette and a plume. A handsome set of robes, along with 
a jewelled aigrette and a feathered plume for Nawab Ghazanfar Jang, Ahmad Khin, were made oyer 
tothe Mir Sahib. At the time of leave-taking the Shah said to the Mir Sahib ; “Sayyid, wherever 


“T may be, if a letter from thee reaches me, whatever request you make, it shall be attended to. Set 
* your mind at rest.” : 


As the weather was hot and it was the season of the spring harvest, a great deal of sickness 
appeared in the Shah’s army and it took one hundred tupees to purchase one sér of tamarind 
? 
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adrink made of tamarinds being prescribed with benefit. Daily one hundred and fifty men died. 
Finding that the climate was adverse, the Shih arrived at a fixed decision in his mind to return to 
Wildyat. He despatched the princes and ‘Imid-ul-mulk and Jangbiz Khin to Farrukhabad ; while 
he wrote to Jahin Khan and Najib Khin that as soon as they had read his letter, and wherever 
they might be, they must start for his camp. Giving over this letter to ‘Imfd-ul-mulk, he 
instructed him, and two days belore his own departure started him and his party off for 
Farrukhabid. The Shih himself two days afterwards marched from Mathura, and, taking the 
route cid Kabul, made his way to Qandahir. 


Let us go on with the story. The Mir Sahib went stage by stage with that expedition as far as 
Akbaraibad. Jahin Khin had carried out a general slaughter in that city as far as Nilah-gumbaz ; 
then he invested the fort. Rajah Nigar Mall and others were shut up init, They finally agreed to 
pay Jahin Khan four lakhs of rupees, promising to produce the money on the following mornmmg. 
Three hours after sunrise had passed, when ‘Imid-ul-mulk and the others made their entry into 
Akbaribid. Owing to the general slaughter and the investment, the city was in confusion as if 
Judgment Day had come. The inhabitants of the city had disappeared. 


‘Tmid-ul-mulk went straight to Jahin Khan and made over to him the Sh3h’s letter, After 
reading it he said: “ I have a promise to be paid four Jakks of rupees to-morrow morning. I stop 
‘here to-day and up to midday to-morrow. On receiving the sum named from Nagar Mall, I will 
‘begin my march.” ‘Imad-ul-mulk retorted: ‘‘That is impossible. This is imperial territory. 
« What damage has been done cannot be helped. But now the Shah is on the march and you have 
‘got this order. Relinquish the hope of collecting the rupees, for after the receipt of them there 


* will be delay.” 


Jahan Khin said: “One lakh has been promised for this evening, get that paid over to me, 
‘Then what harm is there if I march.” Thus ‘Imad-ul-mulk sent word to Rajah Nagar Mall. The 
latter thought it a lucky escape and sent the lakA of rupees to Jahan Khan the same day, and that 
Khan began his march at the time of evening (maghrib) prayer, and went away. 


The day after this we made a halt in Akbarabad. The princes and Jangbaz Khan crossed the 
Jamnah and pitched their camp in a line with Katrah Wazir Khan.2’ Then quitting Akbarabad 
they moved stage by stage as far as parganah Mainpuri. During these marches two or three 
things happened, the record of which is worthy of being dwelt upon. 


From Akbaribid, Najib Khin sent his full brother, Sultin Khan, with four hundred horsemen 
in attendance on ‘Imad-ul-mulk. When the princes, ‘Imad-ul-mulk, Jangbiz Khin, and Sultan 
Khan reached Mainpuri, they consulted and decided to halt there. The Mir Sahib was to go on to 
Farrukhabad, aud bring back Ahmad Khan with him. On his arrival, whatever was decided on, 
could be carried out. The Mir Sahib left the author with the tent and baggage at Mainpuri and 
departed for Farrukhabad. Nawab Ahmad Khan sent two tents with screens for the princes, and 
one tent with screens for ‘Imad-ul-mulk. They wrote to the author that he was to deliver these 
tents at their respective destinations and obtain and forward with all speed answers to the letters. 
The Nawab himself would join the camp in four days. The author carried out the instructions sent 


him by the Mir Sahib. 


On the fourth day, in the morning, a messenger arrived witha letter from the Mir Sahib, saying, 
that on that day at one watch after sunrise the heir-apparent, Mahmid Khan, would reach the 
camp in advance, and the Nawab himself would reach it in theafternoon. I carried off this letter to 


27 On the left bank, opposite taj Ghat, beiween Nawabgan] and the river; see Constable’s ‘‘ Hand Atlas,’’ 
plate 48, 
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Imad-ul-mulk. When he had looked at it, he said: “Go to Nawab Yahya Khan” (who had also 
come with us) ‘‘and on my behalf say to him that I am mounting to go out and escort into 
“camp Ahmad Khan, He, too, should mount,” I went, gave my message, and returned. 








At this point another messenger came in to say that Nawab Ahmad Khan must have reached a 
place five kos distant, and his son, Mahmid Khan, was in his company. ‘Imad-ul-mulk sent the 
author to Jangbaz Khan requesting him to mount and come out to act as escort. I went and said 
the Nawab Wazir had sent this message. He jumped up and said: “ Fulan-t-man has mounted and 
“is coming to me, what care I, and why should I go out to greet and escort himin.” I came back 
and repeated his words to ‘Imad-ul-mulk. He was putting on his clothes, ready to mount. He sent 
the author back again, telling me to say that the Mir Sahib had handed me over to him when he left, 
and what could he write to the Mir. I then left him, At length the said Khan also mounted. He 
and ‘Imad-ul-mulk and Yahya Khan went out four kos to meet the new arrival, and together with 
him they returned to the camp. 


Karly next morning ‘Imad-ul-mulk went to the tent of Ghazanfar Jang Ahmad Khan. The 
two of them then mounted in one litter, and in another litter was Mahmid Khan. In this mode they 
went to see the princes. When they reached the entrance there was a long stoppage and both 
palkis were struck by men with their maces of office, so that a great uproar ensued at the entrance 
and it lasted for some hour and a quarter. Everybody exclaimed that this was a part of the ceremonial 
of sovereigns, and nobles look on it as a part of their grandeur. In fine, after an audience, robes of 
honour were conferred on both, that is, father and son, with a sword and horse for Mahmid Khan. 


In the afternoon Nawab Sultan Khin came to visit Ghaganfar Jang. Upon his reaching the 
entrance he attempted to enter, One Mushrif Khan, the chamberlain (‘arg-begt) of Glazanfar Jang, 
said: ‘* Be pleased, sir, to wait a moment until I have announced you.” He went in and reported. 
The Nawab remarked : “Say to Sultin Khan that he must wait twenty minutes while I put on my 
clothes,’ On hearing these words Sultan Khan was offended, and made off to his own tent. 


Ghazanfar Jang remarked : “ What idea had he got into his head? Is he not aware that he 
“was once in my service, and to this day the descriptive roll of Najib Khan is preserved in my 
record-room?” The words were carried to Sultin Khan, and he ordered his advance tents to 
be sent out in the direction of Dihli, as next morning he meant to start for Shahjahanabad, 
‘Imad-ul-mulk interviewed Ahmad Khin that evening, and said whatever the occasion called 
for, and gave him advice. An outward reconciliation then took place between the two nobles and 
they had an interview. After that Ghazanfar Jang went to Sultan Khan’s quarters, and one day 
entertained him at a banquet, 


After.one week we marched from Mainpuri, and al] the chiefs on reaching Farrukhibad pitched 
their tents on the Ganges bank close to Fathgadh. Two days afterwards news was received that 
Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan, Rohelah, ruler of Anwalah and Bareli, had come to an agreement with the 
Nawib Shuja‘-ud-daulah, and they had exchanged turbans, Then ‘ Imad-ul-mulk proceeded to 
Anwalah and prevailed on Sa‘dullah Khin, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Mulla Sardar Khan, Donde Khin, 
Fath Khin,siman, and the other leaders to march for the prince's camp. _— 


_ At this time news came that ‘Imad-ul-mulk had been made a prisoner by the Rohelahs of 
Katehr, It so chanced that on the same day ‘Imad-ul-mulk reached Farru,habad in safety. The 
same day at noon another report reached us that the Marhattah army had arrived within two 
marches of us, and on that night or next morning would be at Farrukhabad, Ghazanfar J ang 
brought away from -Farrukhabad all the inhabitants, and conveyed them to our camp on the bank 
of the river. So complete was the evacuation that there was not a soul left in the city. 


e The eldest son of Khan Bahidur, Zakariya Khan, a former governor of Lahor; his mother and ‘Imid-ul- 
mulk’s mother were sisters, daughters of I‘tim adud-daulah, Qamar-ud-din Khan, the Waszir who was killed in 1746. 
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At the end of five days Sa‘dullah Khan, with the chiefs named above, arrived on the further 
bank of the river and encamped there, They were written to and asked to cross over the Ganges 
and join our force, This they did, and the whole army was united near parganahs Mibrabad and 
Jalalabad. The tent of Sa‘dullah Khan himself was pitched three miles (one farsakh) from us. 





Nawab Shuja‘-ud-daulah began a march out of his own territory and arrived at parganah Sandi 
and there halted. Between the two armies there was a distance of nine kos. When a week had 
passed, he (Shuja‘-ud-daullah) sent his wife’s brother, Nawab Salar Jang, to Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan, 
with a message that if at this time he would espouse his cause in this great and difficult business, it 
would be the height of fayour, 


Then Nawab Shuja‘-nd-daulah one day left his camp and drew up outside of it, and gave an 
order that commanders should report the mustering of their troops. On that day the regiment 
Mim Bashi of Sadiq Beg, Mughal, was ordered to parade for inspection. Sardar Khan, the leader of 
five thousand Mughals, attended, but of his whole command only twenty-five horsemen putin an 
appearance at the muster. All the rest out of fear of the Afghins ~ they having of aforetime 
received a terrible handling from Ahmad Khan — had fled with their families from Lakhnau, and 
Banglah, [¢. ¢., Faizibad], some going to Benares, some to ‘Azim&bad, some to Allahabad and other 
towns. No man of the Mughal race was left, From that day the said Nawab discharged all of the 
Mughals. He was in a high degree anxious and perplexed. 


The only course open to him seemed that Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan should, in whatever way was 
possible, put an end to the war and invasion. Nawab Salar Jang remained several days at Nawab 
Sa‘dullah Khin’s tent, while some settlement of the dispute was being arrived at. One day there 
was a general report in Shuja‘-ud-daulah’s army that Salar Jang had been made a prisoner. At 
that time great consternation arose, especially among the men from Shahjahanabad, and the whole 
group of Begams was in a great state of mind, Next day they learnt that it was all a mistake, 


To continue the story. With Ahmad Khan were about fifty thousand horse, old troops and 
recruits, as entered in the lists. The Rohelah force was even larger. Every day the princes’ 
audience was attended by all the leaders, including Jangbiz Khan, Hafiz Rehmat Khan, Mulla 
Sardar Khan, Bakhshbi, and Nawab Ahmad Khan, They remained until noon and held consulta- 
tions ; but Sa‘dullah Khan would not agree to appear. 7 


In the end ‘Tmad-ul- mulk said that Sa‘dullah Khin must come to the princes’ piensa: That 
Nawab paid no attention to this. Still, one day he came and was honoured by presentation to the 
two princes, A title was conferred upon him, viz., Shams-ud-daulah, Mubariz-ul-mulk, with the 
grant of robes of honour and a sword. The other chiefs admitted that they were willing to obey 
the orders of the emperor and of the Shih; in whatever direction the princes might advance, they 
were ready to followin their train and take part in the contest and battle-fray. Accordingly these 
assertions they supported by an oath. Sardar Khan, Bakhshi, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and Donde Khan, 
went off to see Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan and informed him. He said: “ You may fight, Ido not 
* forbid you ; but not in the very slightest will I become ally or supporter of any man on either side.” 


They said he ought to remain with the army until the province of Bengal was recovered ; no 
such opportunity would ever fall to their Jot again. The said Nawab, however, refused absolutely, 
and repeated his former answer. . Then one day a report came to Jangbiz Khan that horsemen from 
the army of Shuji-ud-daulah had driven off his camels while. grazing. Ji was noon-time. As soon 
as he heard this, the said Khan lept from his place like a coal from 4 fiaming fire and instantly 
went to see the princes, flung his turban on the ground and said: * At once ‘I ride out to fight ; 


a EL 


29 These are to.the north of the Ganges; on the Audh border. 
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‘sith you I have no concern,” ‘The prince took his own turban and placed it on Jangbaz Khan’s 
head and said afew words. Jangbaz Khin came out and rode off, followed by his troops. The rest 
of the divisions, one after the other, mounted and took the field. 


When they had come out two kos from the camp, a fierce storm arose, a cloud of yellow dust 
rose so high into the air that neither sky nor earth was visible. An hour and a half afterwards 
heavy rain came on, which lasted one and a half to one and three-quarter hours, All this wind and 
rain blew in their faces. So violent was the torrent of rain that the small streams could only be 
crossed by swimming. Jangbiz Khin halted where he was, in the expectation that when the wind 
lulled and the rain abated they would be able to move again, and begin the fight. 


The wind and rain were so severe that all the tents in the army were blown over, the horses, 
pulling up their tethering pegs, dispersed in all directions, and the men were involved in difficulties 
and discomfort. The disturbance continued for full three hours, and the wind remained as high as 
ever and the rain as heavy. 


Seeing no help for it, Jangbaz Khan ordered a return march from that place at three-quarters 
of an hour or one hour before sunset, and re-entered his camp. He remarked: ‘‘O friends ! it 
“seems ag if we were acting against God’s good pleasure. I am convinced now that for a further 
“space of time the stay in this region of the Marhattahs and others, our enemies, has been 
decreed.” 


After two days he sent a message to the princes through Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan that Nawab 
Shuja‘-ud-daulah had agreed to pay five lakhs of rupees to the Shah's army as a tribute. As 
Jangbaz Khan had heard that the Shah had started for his own kingdom, he had accepted this 
proposal. Next morning a lakh of rupees arrived in cash; and a cessation of hostilities was 
arranged. Nawab Ahmad Khan lost heart, and was displeased; taking with him the princes and 
‘Imad-ul-mulk he returned to Farrukhabad. 


Two days previously the author had started with a note from princes Hidayat Bakhsh and 
Wala Jah Bahadur, in consultation with Nawab Saif-ud-daullah, who to some extent had become 
estranged from ‘Imad-ul-mulk; and Nawab Ahmad Khan had made several speeches to the Mir 
Sahib, through which his displeasure betrayed itself. Thus he, too, (the Mir Sahib) was a sharer in 
this consultation. He sent the author with the said note to see Nawab Shuja‘-ud-daulah, 


This was the substance of the note. If a force were sent to a distance of two or three kos 
from us, we will leave this camp on the pretext of a hunting expedition, and come to join that force 
and then come on to you. You must also send twelve thousand rupees in cash. 


When I (the author) got to Shujaud-daulah’s camp, I obtained an interview through Agha 
Mirzi Muhammad Sadiq and Mir Ghulam Rasiil (alias Mir Manjhle), grandson of Nawab Sipahdar 
Khan, deceased, whose grove is at Allahabad’? Shuji‘-ud-daulah said: ‘To-morrow I shall be 
‘employed in getting together the Jakh of rupees that I have agreed to pay. The day after that 
J will give you an answer and send you back with Mir Ghulim Rasil Khin.” After this 
I went to visit Shekh Sahib Shekh Allahyir3! and Sayyid Niv-ul-hasan Khin,3t bette. bane 
then in the service of Nawab Shuji‘-ud-daulah and commanders of cavalry regiments. With 
them I spent the day. 


On that same date Nawab Ghaganfar Jang Ahmad Khan and ‘Imad-ul-mulk, taking the two 
princes, recrossed the Ganges and returned to Farrukhabad. The Mir Sahib (Sher Andaz Khan) 


8 This man was the son of Khan Jahan, Kokaltash, ‘Alamgiz’s foster brother. He eae 
towards the end of ‘Alamgir’s rei ied ; was governor of Allahabad 
into * Bagh Subahdar.” gir's reign, and died in 1130 H, (1718). The name of the grove has been now corrupted 

81 Both natives of Bilgram, The former, H. M. Elliot’a “accurate Murtaza Husain,” is the author of the 


valuable Hadiqat-ul-agalim, also written at the instigation of Captain J 7 = 
moved his home to Patnah ‘Azimabad and died there. Piin Jonathan Seott. Nur-ul-hagan Khan finally 
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also went back to Farrukhabad. The next morning, when I reached the site of the camp, I found 
nobody but Nawab Sa‘dullah Khin there ; thus I stopped in his camp along with Mir Ghulim Rasil 
Khan. As the zamindars were out a the roads plundering, it was impossible to proceed to 
Farrukhabad. It was with the greatest difficulty that I got a note sent there for the Mir Sahib. 


His answer was that I must stop where I was and begin a negociation to get him (Sher Andaz 
Khin) into Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan's employment. I (the author) obtained an interview with the 
Nawab through Mir Ghulam Rasil Khan. The Nawab said: “From this day I take you into my 
service, and as soon as I reach Anwalah, I will send a parwanah summoning Mir Sher Andaz KI an.” 


That same day Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan ordered his army to march in the direction of Anwalah, 
while he himself, unattended, went into parganah Pali to meet Shuji‘ud-daulah. After they had 
passed a night in the same place, Sa’dullah Khan returned to Anwalah. When he had arrived he 
sent a parwanah, inviting the Mir Sahib to come with one hundred horsemen. The letter was made 
over to one Shaham Khin, whose home was at Mau,3? with orders to forward it by the hand of his 
own servant to Mir Sher Andaz Khan. 


Ten days afterwards the said Khan’s brother sent back the letter unopened and wrote that Mir 
Andaz Khan had been appointed fausdar of the parganahs near Anipshahr, which had been granted 
by the Abdali Shah to Nawab Ahmad Khin. He had received robes of honour and had departed 
for his charge. The two princes and ‘Imad-ul--mulk had started for Shihjahanabad. Jangbaz 
Khan had remained on at Farrukhabid, awaiting the money payment promised by Shuja‘-ud-daulah 3 


The author took the returned letter to Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan, or, rather, after I had opened and 
read it, I made it over to him. The Nawab signed an order fixing the author’s pay at forty rupees 
a month, and appointed me one of the gentlemen troopers (yakkah). Jangbaz Khan wrote from 
Farrukhibad for the money agreed on, as to which the Nawab (Sa‘dullah Khin) had made himself 
responsible. Nawab Shuja‘-ud-daulah paid one lakh of rupees, and in regard to the remaining four 
lakhs he made a promise to pay in fiiteen days, and went back to Lakhnau. 


When one month had passed and the money had not arrived, Jangbiz Khan came to Anwalah 
in person and demanded payment. Nawab Sa‘dullah Khin said that Rajah Min Rae, his il wai, 
was at Bareli; when he came back a correspondence would be opened with Nawab Shuja'-ud-daulah, 
and in a week the money should be handed over to him (Jangbaz Khan). A week went by, but the 
diwan, from several causes, was still detained in Bareli and had not returned to Anwalah. 


Jangbaz Khin crossed the Ramganga river which flows between Anwalah and Barel*, and went 
as far as Bareli, where he surrounded the house of the said diwan, and there was a great disturbance. 
That very day he obtained the four lakhs in cash from the diwan, and then made a start for his own 
country. Thus the sum fell to be paid by Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan, and nots copper of it was 
recovered from Nawab Shujé-ud-daulah. 


The author for twelve years remained in the service of Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan. Upon his death# 
(May God give him rest and admit him to Paradise), I was two years in the employ of Nawab ‘Abdullah 
Khan, the former Nawab’s brother and holder of parganahs Sahswan® and Ujhyani, et cetera. 
Having taken afew months’ leave and gone home, I heard there that Nawab ‘Abdullah Khan, while 
engaged in playing with a large snake, was bitten by it and expired. I therefore decided not 
to return, 


ee 

32 Mau Rashidabad to the west of Farrukhabad. 

83 The * Ser Mutagherin,”’ III. 148, says ‘Imad-ul-mulk had reached Farrukhabad on the 7th Shawwal, 1170 H- 
(24th June 1757). 

8 Sa‘dullah Khan died on the 5th Sha‘ban 1176 H. (18th February 1768), aged 27 years—Tartkh- i Mulommads, 
Thus the period of service under him could not have exceeded six years. 

35 Both now in the Budatin district, United Provinces. 

86 ‘Abdullah Khan died on the 7th Safar 1180 H. (14th July 1766)—Tartkh- {-Mubammadt 
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Nawab ‘Abdullah Khin was an able poet; his pen-name was ‘Asi. He was also a capable 
musician and painter; and he knew a lot of secrets about snakes, and spent much time in playing 
with them. At length his fate came from a snake’s poison and by God’s decree he passed from this 


transitory world, May God give him rest. 


Couplet. 
DunyG,st dar--be-bagd, ‘uqba,st mashrit-t-fana “The world is a passing show, eternity conditioned 
by decay: 
Bas hitb shud kin yad-i-ma in ham guzasht, Gn ‘‘ Enough that in memory of me this and that 
ham guaasht. happened,” 
(The End. J] 


Additional Notes. 


The chronology of this invasion may be here farther elucidated from the Tarikh-i-Ahmad Shahi; 
B. M. Oriental MS., No. 196, ff., 625. to 98>., and Tarikh-t- Alamgir Sani, B, M. Oriental MS., 
No. 1749, ff., 84/128», 

Ahmad Shah sent out his tents from Qandahar on the 22nd Sha‘ban 1169 H. (21st May 1756) 
and marched on the 27th (26th May), About three weeks later Iraj Khan arrived as an envoy 
from India. Kabul was reached on the 9th Shawwal (6th July 1756). About the end of August, 
Qalandar Khan was sent to India with Iraj Khin. On the 22nd Zu,] Hijjah (16th September) the 
march from Kabul began ; the camp was at Jalalabad on the 8th Muharram 1170 H. (3rd October 
1756), and his advance troops entered Lahor on the 4th October. The Shah reached Peshawar early 
in Safar 1170-H. (end of October), Qalandar Khan recvived his first; audience at Dibli on the 6th 
Safar (80th-October 1756). The march from Peshawar was resumed on the 22nd Safar (15th November). 
On the 27th Rabi‘I (19th December 1756) Agha Rizd Khin was sent by the Indian Emperor to Ahmad 
Shah. Some time in Rabi‘ IT. (23rd December 1756 to 20th Januar y 1757} Ahmad Shih moved from 
Sonpat to Narelah. On the 4th (26th December), after a consultation, the emperor’s tents were sent 
out to Kafrah Mahaldar Khan (close to Badli), and Ya‘qtib ‘Ali Khan, Afghan, undertook to obtain a 
favorable settlement fromthe Durrani. On the 28th (19th January 1757) ‘Imad-ul-mulk appeared 
in the Shah’s camp at Narelabh, Ahmad Shah entered the Fort at Dihli, sat on the throne, and 
coined money, 8th Jamada [. (28th January 1757), Khan Khinan (Intizim-ud-daulah) had been 
made Wazir on the 26th January ; and the marriage of ‘Imad-ul-mulk to Mu‘in-ui-mulk’s (Manni’s) 
daughter took place on the 20th of February. 


Ahmad Shih marched eastwards on the 21st February and Jahan Khan carried out the 
slaughter at Mathura on the 28th February 1757. The two princes, who had been sent for, 
left Dihli on the 14th and reached the Shah’s camp on the 18th March. The Shih’s return march 
began on the 27th March ; he reached Faridabad on thé 29th, and onthe 2nd April moved to a place 
between Badli and Wacelah. From that point his movements do not concern us. 


The dates of the ineffective campaign against Shuji‘-ud-daulah may also be given, On the 3rd 
April 1757 the princes were at Mainpuri, and Ahmad Khan, Bangash, joined them. They moved 
on to the Ganges on the 4th and Hidayat Bakhsh proceeded to Itiwah, while Mirza Baba 
remained at Qiadirganj till the 19th. When Shuja‘-ud-daulah came out, the prince retreated to 
Farrukhabad. The princes recrossed the Ganges on the 80th May and Salar Jang arrived from 
Shuja-ud-daulah on the 10th June. Terms were arranged, and on the 24th June the princes 
crossed back and returned to Farrukhabad. They moved on to Dihli and ‘Imad-ul-mulk followed 
with Ahmad Khan, Bangash. They were at Kol (‘Aligarh) on the 14th July, and four kos from 
Dihli on the 23rd. ‘Imfd-ul-molk on the 13th September 1757 introduced Ahmad Khin at Court, 
he having been newly appointed Amir-al-umara (vice Najib Khan). 
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’ THE CHURGRAS. : 
BY THE REY. J. W. YOUNGSON, D.D., CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION ;:SIALKOT. 
(Continued from p. 31.) 
g. The Creation. 


Awwal Mauld stjiyd sab thin pai 
Pdit utiba toriyd, phir sab baydn. 
Allah Maulé sdayd lau, kalam, zamin té 
dsmitn. 
Chand 18 straj stjiyd térédn ndl bhartyd 
dsmdn. 
Baré baré hé gayé né dglan dé pardhan 
Téré giné na jdagé, hard hat gahdn. 
Chélé sifida joridn sab bAdl baydn. 
Roz giyamat nik stray akhin.kaddhigd s6ldh, 
Kals té chandéé didn tadén Shdhida nth. lorda 
. Otthé Bald pir karégd Shihidi didi gaurda 
Sdyd héwigd chandéé da, baddal didn lrdn 
Dw suné khdn mémind, phir sat Jugwéllé, 
. Khwija Kélak Dds ho bharé ni pali. 
Ek pauh vaggégd jdlim, dayd chdnd Shdh digd 
avkhali 
- Allah raséi jigua léi bah tksé thdli 
Jag sapiran hd gayd, Kdlak Dds di véri, 
Chélé siftda jévidn kar bari tiydri. 
Otihé Bala dhhiyd Rabb nia, mérd man sawél 


Allah dé ném harégi méri halt adi 

-Tussda jag dé vich dihd, dénd diddr, 
Tain jag sapitran hiwégd, dargdh-t-darbér 

- dllah bthé Thaumpré nil, bicd takr dr, 
- Téré Shdhi jag harngé vdr Gthé vdr, 
Allah dassé-bholké sdré narwir. 

Than rakhin pbchké phullda dé hér 

Chhdndd sdddd rakhnd awwal vichkdr, - 
Dilda ghundi khélangé tdi dédagé diddr 
Tain jag saptiran hiwégd, dargah darbdr . 
Chélé siftdn jortdn, parh ndm chatdr, 
Thaumpré aggé Rabb dé diy -gquydré 

Jag saptiran na héwégd vdr dihé vdri, 

Maia nbn bthé ghai dé gitthé déaakh dit avdrt, 
. Shahi méré rakhnd, 76 chand sitdré. 
Allah dkhéd Baléd, tért pak hamés 
Apé kalam pakar lé, kdgaa té siyfht, - 
Chauddi tabak bakhshd lé sdrt lékdi, 


First God created water everywhere. 

From this beginning all the story then 

He gave of the creation. God the Lord 

Made tablets, pens, the earth, the heaven. 
He made 

The sun, the moon, and filled the sky with stars. 

Fall many wise men lived and died, but none 

Could count the stars. The world is vain. 
All this , & ke 

Disciples have in full recorded. Lo, 

Upon the Resurrection Day the sun - 

Will ope bis sixteen eyes; the canopy 

With golden poles will shade the Shahis then. 

Great priestly Bala then will help the Shahs. 

The shadow of the flag will refuge be : 

Like shadow of a cloud: Believers, hear, 

The true-age prayer, when Kalak Das will 
stand 

With Khwaja. Both will be our helpers. . Then 

Tempestuous storm of wind will sweep the 
earth, 

The Sh&h will come, in form a second moon, 

And God will sit and eat with him. What time 

The offering was made by Kalak Dis 

It was accepted. Hymns disciples sing, 

So carefully preparing. Bala spoke 

To God, and said, ‘My supplication hear. 

My kindred black thy name adore; do thou 

For ever in the sacrifice preside, 

Appear to us, and prove our sacrifice 

Acceptable to thee within thy court.’ 

A. promise trne God made to Jhaumpra. ‘See, 

Thy Shahis all must sacrifice — the day, 

The eighth, a sacred day must be.’ And so 

God gave him knowledge of the mystery, - 

Command to keep the altar swept, and see 

That garlands of sweet flowers encircle it. 

‘The saerificial portion due to me~ 

The inmost be — it is the first and best. 

If they their hearts unlock I will appear 

And will accept their sacrifice” Now read 

And ponder well the record of His praise. 

So Jhanmpra made petition to his Lord. 

‘To sacrifice on every eighth is hard; 

For me impossible ; like moon and stars 
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Tért gal nahin phérni jé kar lé sai. 
Balé pir pakay lé, kdgaz té kdni, 


Varhé di jag karogé tk mudddimi, 

Bélé pir ummat bakhshd léi kam héyd dsdni 
Chélé siftdn joridn, var Durga Bhéwéni. 
Ohi ih sack pau dhant. 

Awwal sift Khudd di chéld bandé, 

Mah té pitd nin sévién jath sansdr vikhdé. 
Dévt mata sévtén, jain shabd sikhdeé. 

Pir, patkambar, auliyé, Rabb dp bandé 
Bhunné dané dijwén jaun khét jamdé, 

Jthrd lédwé ajmatdh sbhi bh pir hahdé 

Aggé pahré sach dé, kuchk hé gayé né hor, 
Sach duntyd thin tur gayd, jhath paydé jor, 
Liélach laggd sach nin, Rabb bandyd chor 
Jhithé painch hi manniyé, phirén baré lilér. 
Is pahré dé ddmt héé baré atatt, 

Oral sifat sunddat bél leit nahin rakh 
Sidgdiwdlé surangé bésidgda nahin yak, 
Jinhdn suniyd sidg ndl, bihishith varn béshagg 


Auganhdrd chéld héyd Langar Shah dé vdré, 
Oh sannhda bahut maridh Jhuggé bahut wdré, 
Orak dhatihd diké shthdné dudré 
Jitné aib sawdb sda bakhshd léyé sré 

Os ninhai dhartdi ndm didi dhar sitar chdré 
Chélé tipar ntihdn dé chad hét usdré 

Ndm baniyd tind jon ambar téré 

Barakat Bélé pir di hét hankér na maré 
Chélé sift bandiadt bt kit? tadbir. 

Aggé Balé pir dé héyd ddmangir 

Duniyd ton bé hires da nahin jag na str 
Agibat vélé baurid théa sachohd pir 

Stfat shurd karn dé man karé btchdp 

Sab hagigat pir di suidwdah 2dhir 

Bild pir dyd duntiyd té das autdr 

Chélé ddnishwand bt h6é lakh hazdr 

Unhdi nim bandyd tind kos béshuméy 

Oral nahin dyd ndm dd sab challé nihdr 


Preserve my Shihis, even if thou must 

For ransom me casi into hell.’ God said, 

*O Bala, thou deservest well: take pen, 

And ink and paper, for I grant thy prayer. 

Throughout the world thy followers shall be 
saved.’ 

So priestly Bala took a reed and wrote, 

‘We make a yearly sacrifice,’ and thus 

Great Bala had his followers’ sins forgiven. 

*Twas easy. His disciples sang his praise, 

Bhéwani aiding, goddess eloquent. 

The Lord of wind and sky alone is true. 

The first of God’s commands disciples sing, 

To father and to mother honour give, 

Who showed the world to us: the goddess too 

Who taught us truth. The priests and 
prophets all 

Were made by God, If perfect seeds are sown 

Straight barley grows from out the earth, 
and so, 

When fruits are good the priest is proved 
a true 

And perfect priest. The former ages all 

Were times of truth, but truth has left the 
world : 

Untruth prevails: Desire attacked the truth 

With onslaught fierce. God made this thief 
desire. 

False teachers are received, and proudly walk 

Amid an evil age, where wicked men 

Do wickedly, All this I must reveal. 

The true will hear, the false reject, but those 

That hear with faith at last will enter heaven. 

A sinful man am I, disciple born 

Within the time of Langar Shah, ’Twas he 

Broke into many a house, and many a hut 

He burned. At last he came, repentant he, 

To seek the gates of Balé’s shrine, where he 

Had all his sins forgiven. The name of God 

He made foundation sure, and, as with plumb 

And compass, straight he built a hiding place, 

The base firm resting on the name of God, 

The top far reaching to the stars of heaven, 

The blessing Bala gave accomplished this, 

There is no room for boast. To write a song 

Assayed the priest’s disciple. Thus he caught 

The hem of Bala’s garment as he prayed, 

And said, ‘O thou true priest, the world is 
vain, 

No sacrifice have I, no merit, none: 

Be thou my helper in the end. How shall 
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Sdddi jandi ttydvida man karé vtchér 
Hukam Bdlé pir dd kaddhdn ndnéa gahér 


Stdgdnwilé sunangé hor lk gawdr 
Jinhdn suriyd sidag ndl-dh payé azdddi odr - 
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I praise thee ina song? My heart would sing 

My theme shall be the virtues of the priest. 

Ten times did Bala come a priest indeed 

Into this world—ten millions had he wise 

Disciples—men that thought upon the Name. 

But never yet could measure it. They left 

The world and went in wonderment. [ too 

Will Ieaye it, and my heart exclaims.’ The 
priest, 

Great Bala thus commands, ‘ Adorers of 

The Name escape God’s wrath: the righteous 
hears, 

The rest are ignorant. But those that hear, 

And trust, shall be set free from fear of pain. 


4 Story of Dhagana. 


Andar Narwarkét dé Shah pir Dhagd nd 

Ondd bdp® pird hiyd dp réhéd aniydnd 

Chhé mahind guzar gayé pir murtdé jind 

Variyd Dill? dnké kar sthd band. 

' Aggé Chuhrd nambarddr st odd ndm Sadhdid. 

Os palang dihyd vir dé siré té rakh sirhdnd. 

Turt ba turlt pir dd chad kita khdnd 

Pir vélehé palang té ( vékh harm rabbdne ) 

Vagdr pé sarkdr di kétwdl bhajdyd. 

Thatti varé diké nambardér buldyd 

Cathré sabbhé chd dé bddshdh farmdyd 

Ai asiddd jan nahin ghar wir é dyd 

Ih ddhdd hdld ndng hat bddshth azmdyd 

Is dé bdp Akbar Shik dd manjd gagan 
bhoudyad 

Isd Nand dida kétlidn bakhshtdh séhné thah 
banwdyd. ae 

Ndlé chdli manjedi dd héld bakhshdyd. 

Sawd pahr din charhiyé manjd dhart lahdyd 

Ih bi kéléd udig hat usé pir dd jdyd 


Asiiddé ghar sahkdédn mi dj pir é dyd 

Chélé siftdn jéridn, park ndm sundyd, 

Kotwal utthéa paltéyd Chihré wahin jdndé. 
Wadir amir puchhdé th hyd nahin dndé 
Puchhan Khatr Din nit kttthé tur gayé windé 
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62 Bald Lal Khan - 


In Narwarkét there livéd a great high priest. 

Dhagina. When his father died he was 

A child, but, six months passed, the time 
drew near 

When his followers must be visited. He came 

To Dehli clad in red, The laméardér 

A Chuhra was, his name Sadhina, he 

A bed prepared all for his priest, and placed 

A pillow on it. Then in haste he cooked 

His food for him. The priest regards the bed. 

How wondrous are God’s works. A messen- 
ger - 

In haste came running to the Chuhyas’ homes, 

And to the headman orders gave to send 

The Chuhras all—the king commanded. ‘ But’ 

He said, ‘we cannot go to-day—our priest 

Has come—beware, he is as dangerous 

As any serpent. All this knows the king: 

He tried him once, for this child’s father sent 

King Akbar’s cot straight to the sky, for 
which, 

He gifted him the fertile village lauds 

Of is& Nand, a golden temple too, 

And freed him forty villages from tax. 

That priest all in the morning caused the bed. 

Suspended in the sky to seek the'earth. 

This young priest too a cobra is, the son, 

Of him wespake of. This we longed for, Sir, 

He visite us.’ This song all in his praise | 

His true disciple made. The messenger 

Brought word, ‘The Chuhyas will not come.’ 
The king 
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Rétwéldn té Chuhréah muddhén vair jinndadé 

Chaukidér khaléké palitd ldyd 

Chithré nahin dundé ghar pir né dyd, 

Os dé bap Akbar Shdh dd manja gagan bhu- 
ayd 

Gussd khddd Jahdngir munh murkd dyad 

Uhé ptr pakar léaund na jdnd pdyd 

Ohw phdst déad lédké. Ihd hukam sundyd 

Lashkar bddshih dé cha kiti dhdé 

Aggé batthd pir st Shah déh vatdé 

Bal aiydnd ban gayd dyd Jag di Kh 

Huliyé phéré bddshdh déssdn vich sdré 

Uhé pir pakar lédund Rabb méré bdp dé stron 
mthnd utdré 

Chihra Chhappart Band st ndm Mang saddé 

Os ptr andar lukdyd, auldd vikhdé 

Bérdh baras di larki lar pir dé lai 


Vidh mdtd jirt val chhaddi, taun hatdé 
Chélé siftdn gortdan, parh ndm sundin, 

Jan kandré naddi dé pir child 3 kamdé, 
Bérah baras guedrké phir vwihdé. 

Réza barah barsdi dd andj na khdé 

Munh thii Rabb dhéaun péyd tap khamdé 
Shah namina ndm si tadén vir phir akhdé 
Pir karé tapassiyd chélé adkh sundé 

Méi] Nir Divdni édart uth jangal jdé 
Jangal suttd pir st. Jd halt powdndi 

Oh dd mds gayd sikké bak kél buldndt 
Lalidh phas sdgaundi munh thin shirmdndé 
Jékar héndd bal, pird, math pé khaddndé 
Angan disdd sthnd kytn édar jdndi 

Par main lar laggt tuddé mért umar vihdndt 
Math ghar baitht tuddé bin dammdn bandit 
Pir Dhagénd uthké dalél quedrt 

Baré baré balwant né rannda né méré, 
Réwan Lank luidyt Sted dé maré 

Kahn churdé mundrt Guert pair khildré 


Demanded, ‘O Khair Din, why brought you 
not 

Them forcibly ? Where are the idle folk P’ 

Police and Chuhras are old enemies, 

A watchman standing by adds fuel to fire, 

‘The Chuhras will not come because their 
priest, 

Whose father sent great Akbar’s bed sky high, 

Is come.’ So Jahangir was angry. Drops 

Of sweat stood on his brow. ‘Go,’ cried he, 
‘Catch 

This priest, and see he flee not. 
here, 

And hang him!’ So the king’s command. 
The king 

His army marched against him, but he found 

No force opposing, for the priest there sat 

Transformed into an infant who was brought 

To Jagdi Khai, while every province round 

Was taught to seek and him identify. 

The king commands that he in chains be 
brought, 

If haply from his father’s name God wipe 

The old disgrace away, A Chhappari-band, 

A Chuhra, Mang by name, concealed the 
priest. 

He hid him in his house and showed, instead, 

His children. Then in marriage to the priest 

He gave his daughter, girl of summers twelve. 

Twas Vidh, the mother, that united them, 

And none may separate the pair. Now far 

The praises publish that the true disciple 
sang. 

The priest upon the river bank engaged 

In contemplation. Twelve long years he passed, 

Twelve years of fasting, solid food he’d none. 

He worshipped God, and lived an anchorite. 

Then God alone he knew, and so he came 

To be a worthy priest, Alone he lived, 

Until his own disciples came to say 

His wile, his Nur Divani, missed him much, 

And grieved for him, She ran towards the 
wild, 

Even where her priest was sleeping. There 
she stood 

And bowed beside his feet. 
dried 

Upon his bones. She called him, standing near 

She clasped his feet to wake him modestly. 


Bring him 


His flesh was 


errata een hanna nn sitnvematinnanannsnni 
ey od Period of abstraction and meditation, 
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Rédjd Bhéj ghérd ban gayd, rani chdbuk mitre, 
Ateéa jadd patkambarda lar méé vicharé 
Ném lé6 ummat dd sab ranndi né mdré 
Jahdngir Chugatta bddshdh, Dilli dé léré 
Uhni gah gayi dima, assth kauh vichdré 
Pir Dhagdnd uthké an naérd vahyd 

Arsha, azim kambiyd, bhuchdl si dyd. 

Hotbai dharti Dhaul nind dééah ldli dyd 
Khabar hii dargah vich, Rabb véhi puchdya 
Hukam zérdvardn dd véhi bhaund dyd 
Puchhiyd dhé pir ni, Tussda kt farmdyd ? 
Mata divd dhartyd adké vich tél bt payd 
Batts dé chhad b:ilké sach bar Khuddyd 

Dé nir apné nir thin na rakdn tréhdyd 
Math maujdd Bald pir héi math th farmadyd, 
Lé santhé pir dé véhi mur ganda 

Jiind hdl hawdl si sab adkh sundndd, 

Oh mauj dd Bald pir hai, id rdzt hondd. 
Jhél piydré nir dé Rabé dast pharandd 
Dea didn nu vandhé thké yéhé chhdndéd 


Th bt dwin daské Shih Bald dhndé 

Mat kt chéld ts di chéd gal bhiwdndd 

th baré zérdwar pir hat mat azmat ldhndd. 
Sdré doit daské thdi ahwih 

Thdad adab karnd hit ndl dhiyadn 

Th thd stra hé std, nahth ant baydn. 

Ih chhattt jug jal bimb vich kita ashniin. 
Par stppdn andar rakhiyd khud nd] dhiyda 
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She said, ‘My priest, had you been still a 
child, 

I would have fondled you as once I did. 

Ah me! had my dear home resounded sweet 

With children’s voices, then I had not thus 

Been here. You wed me but my youth, alas, 

Is passing swift away. Oh let me stay, 

And serve you like a slave.’ Dhagdna rose. 

And mused, ‘A many valiant men have been 

Undone by women. Réawan lost Ceylon 

For Sita. Gujri fascinated Kahn 

What time he stole the ring, and Ranja Bhoj 

A horse became; his wife applied the whip. 

And thus the sons of prophets fought and 
died. 

They said they died for men — for women 
"bwas 

They died. Great Jahangir Chagatta, once 

The king of Dilli, gay bridegroom became, 

And lost his honour to a dancing girl, 

What will become of me?’ Dhagana cried. 

He rose, he shouted, till the heavens shook. 

The earth did quake; the white ox Dhanl for 
fear 

Did tremble, and the light of day grew red 

Like blood. The voice straight penetrates 
Heaven’s court. 

Forthwith God sends His angel Gabriel. 

A message brings he from the Lord; he comes 

So speedily all to the priest and asks, 

‘What seekest thou?’ The priest replied, 
‘A lamp 

Have I prepared, and placed within it oil, 

And eke a wick: light thou the wick. True 
God 

Who art. Light from thine own light give 
to me, 

Quench thou my thirst, for Bala priest am I, 

A wanderer free. My one request vouchsafe.’ 

So Gabriel, back bearing his request 

Presented it, with explanation, ‘ Lo, 

Tis Bala, wandering priest, that makes request, 

And will not be content till it be given 

A cup of sparkling light.’ God gave it free, 

And placed it in the angel’s hands. He said, 

‘Give them, the husband and the wife, give 
both 

An equal share, and say that Bala comes 

Into the world again. Let none refuse 

To hear him, for he is a mighty man 

Of God. He may be angry, in his rage 
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Aggé gaya duniyd té nau vért jawdn 

Hun daswth vdrt tudh ghar dyd parwdn 
Par sadké th dé ném t6n hénd qurbdn. 

Véhi nir dittd vandké dassé pir dé anwdn. 
Jéhvé th dé murtd né, bihtishit jan. 

Nahin gadr firishtéda, thné dn buldi. 

Jini aggé Dharm Rdé dé khar jd puchdi. 
Shdh Bdalé dé murid niin na pawé dhuwdn 
Jtiné atb sawib né sab bakhshé jdn 

Jé Shah Balé dé murid hain, nal nek nigdh 
Khullé darwajjé varégd, hé béparwé.- 
Massalli jéhré ban gayé unhda dé kot nahin ja 


Oh Naraké ddkhil héagé, dézakh di bhd 

Munkir té Nakir 01, phir lékhd mangan, 

Nékiat badidn puchhagé, ndlé haddidh bhanah 

Jé Shdh Bale dé murid haik, na puchhan na 
jamman. 

Ohdd ddar karnd tind ndlé pakhé jhulan 

Pir piydla nir dd pt ghar val dyd 

Divd baléd jot dd thni Rabb vadhdyd 

Nau mahiné gupgar gayé pir kukhé dyd 

Ayd rét sbhdg di mdi shagan mandé 

Arshdn thih firtshté aiydrat nti dé 

Divédn dé balké shamdddn jagdé 

Hirai partdi baithké sab mangal gdé 

Ziydrat karéé pir dt Rabb piri pdé 

Rdt sanichar vdr di pir Bald jammi 

Baldé divé mdt hié uth ddt bhanni. 

Gurhti dhi niir di vioh séné chhanni. 

Pahila darshan mah kit jis pdyd thannin. 

Pir daswéh autdr sé suntd akhin té kannth. 

Nieit sadi gujar gayt aggé dasuth punni 

Pir pandit dkhdé, Pir bhéré pad. 
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He may dishonour some. Go, Gabriel, go, 

Declare to them the signs, and see that they 

Give him due honour, He is great, so great, 

His greatness none will measure, On the deep 

He floated six and thirty ages; then 

He gave oblations ; in the shell I kept 

And ghielded him from harm. Nine times 
before 

He has incarnate been, now in thy house 

A tenth time he will come. Let all regard, 

And sacrifice themselves to him.’ An equal 
share 

The angel gave them, and the signs he showed 

‘Who follow him will go to heaven at last, 

The angels dare not summon them, nor dare 

To bring them to the presence of the king 

That rules in Hell. No force unlawful will 

Compel the followers of Bala Shah. 

Their sins will be forgiven who look with faith 

To Bala Shah. All fearlessly they come 

And enter free the doors of Heaven, but those 

That are Masallis straight will enter Hell, 

Where flames await them. Munkir and Nakir 

Will strict examine them, a record true 

Of deeds, both bad and good, they will demand, 

And then they'll break their bones, but Bala’s 
men 

Will be nor asked, nor born again. All grace 

Will them be shown, and fans be waved on 
high 

To cool them,’ Bala drank the cup of light 

And homewards sped — a lamp with heavenly 
light 

Was given him. Nine months passed, a child 
was born, 

One happy night the mother omens sought, 

And lo! from heaven high came angels down 

To see the coild. Bright lamps were lit, and 
placed 

On stands; bright fays and fairies came to sing, 

‘ Behold the priest, and God be with you all.’ 

On Saturday, by night, the priest was born, 

The lamps that burned grew dim, the midwife 
ran 

In fear. The child’s first draught was one of 
light 

All ina golden cup. His mother looked 

And saw him first. She gave him milk and so 

The priest was now the tenth time incarnate. 

Hear ye with eyes and ears, the ninth is passed, 

The tenth great age begun, The Pandits said, 
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Barah varhé is nih na vd 1éd6 
Sakhi sttdra is dé sé sach puchhéi. 
Th déviédi vichchéa bard hat; na gal vadhde. 


Hujré Shah Mugim dé két gaddi bhari. 

Pir sdhié dé pétré satytd balkdri. 

Rist ditt j@hké othé chuglt mari. 

Tali Chithréan dé pir di k6t béshuw avi. 

Sunké saiyd pir né gaddin jordan 

Kuhdré unhdi uthd léyé méndhé dhar par 
nian. 

Tél dé héth daké sab nazran kardé. 

Traé daré banaigé sdhié hdrtgar sdf kardé. 

Phull lagqangé takhiidh bwhé shat bandé, 

Sohntda bantda chaunktdn, ghar birdn dhdidn, 

Saiyid apd vich bahské salah battan di kardé. 

Pir Dhagdna jaké mur arz@n kardd 

Nalé pir kahndd péyd, Rabb thin dard 

Par chdcha jis niin dhhtyé pand cha, nahin 
khardd. 

Sayid, zdrdwar né, Rabb kikar th kardd 

Pir Dhagdnd Saiyidda dé ndl na hiya kaha 


Hor andar pir hat is idliwala 

Tals hath nahth laund, mat karo uthila. 
Satyid dhndé, ‘ Léd, Khan, ta dakkanwild !’ 
Pir Dhagdna parthé mur ghar val aya. 

Quyal uidr bhéré dd xiydrat paé. 

Jitnd hil hawdl st sabb dkh sundé, 

Pir Sahib dé pétré tale vadhan né dé 

Phir bhélé us né nahin jdund bdjh dékh dikhdé 
Tali bdbat kuchh nahin jag méhnd ldé 

BAlé ndvt bap nth phir ara sundé 

Sdddé ddhdé sahib dé tdli haun vadhaé 
Bakhsh zabdni rahm kar sir khith raldé 
Jekar sdya sthibad tur dpi jae 

Pir Dhagdnd ahhéd, ‘Tussin bal anvyadné. 
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‘The child must hide twelve years in darkness 
drear ; 

No light must see— his staris powerfal. He. 

If you the truth would know, among the gods 

Is strongest. This keep secret.’ 


Shah Mugin*™ 

Had his last resting place where Saiyids brave, 

His grandsons, lived. An enemy brought 
them word 

The Chuhras dared them cut their shisham tree. 

The shisham tree the priest of Chuhras loved 

Is great. The Saiyid priest, this hearing, 
yoked 

The oxen to the wagons. Saiyids took 

Their axes, shouldered saws, and stood beneath 

The shisham tree. Regarding it they said, 

‘Yes, three good doors the tree will make, the 
wright 

The boards shall plane; we'll carve them fine 
with flowers. 

So beautiful they'll be — and lovely chairs 

We'll make — our wives will ron to own 
them.’ So 

The Saiyids talked with purpose fixed and 
firm, 

To fell the tree, but Pir Dhagana came. 

He begged them to have patience, not to cut 

The tree. A priest he was and spoke them fair 

As fearing God. A man may make request 

And humbly say ‘Friend, help me with my 
load.’ 

The friend thus meekly asked no aid affords. 

Just so the Saiyids harsh comply not. What 

Will God do now ? Dhagana, priest, was calm. 

He to the Saiyids said, ‘The Master is 

Within ; touch not the tree ; you'll rue it else, 

The Saiyids angerly cried, ‘ Who's the man 

That will prevent us?’ Priest Dhagana came. 

Unlocked the door that led to chambers dark 

Beneath the ground, and looking on his son 

The rightful priest, the story told him thus :— 

‘The grandsons of the Muslim priest have dared 

To come with purpose ill to fell the tree, 

The shisham tree, But learn they must to 
feel, 

And recognise, our power. The tree itself 

Is little worth ; the insult offered us 

Is great. The world will scoff.’ But Bala said 


% Mugtm for Mukim: ef. mugat, which is probably for #ukat. 
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Andar ta bhéré dé bdrah sdl vthané 

Abn utihén naské kat dukh vthané. 

Nai dagé dé mdrdé Nathon b4j chhadané 
Bé parwittdn usdian 6h dpé jané 

Balé Néri dkhiyd, kyda hal qowdé 

Math nin apné dukh dé khél patd sundé. 


Kndré upar chdrhké mainta chd nuhdé 
Chhatéi sal di bandagi lékhé Ghdé 1d6. 

Jé manjért Sdhib di, fateh dpar pad. 

Faqr naminé us nin ik gal sundi, 

Huné dana bijuda jaur khét jamdin 
Jihkar dvé jithé fath upar pata. 
Nahii t6 dhért apit dddé kdl jamdth. 

Léké tzan bap dd pir kdré tatydri, 

Dhind nézé vdng hat andarébr kélé bari 

Andar én és dargdh dé pir ldé tari 

Duntyd utie ghaliyd, main nin bar gayt bhar? 
Tudhé pardé kajné kar madadgdrt. 

Kéhd Rabb pir nda hyth sich quadri, 
Lakabbar hath talwdr hat nahti chaldt kari. 
Qabza khél talwdr dd tu banh lé dhari. 

Savyd di rasil di panjé shér dé marth 

Chélé siftdn jorida parh ndm chatért. 

Pir bhérébn nikityd md léndé vdri 

Ohdd mathé Bdlé chand dé jiéih asmdné téré 
Chand jivén dsmdn té jivéh chamkéh maré 


Nar matthé dé chamakdd léndd lishkére 
Pir pishdkdn pahttidi, nahahé dpar kharé. 


In answer to his father, ‘ Who will dare 

To cut the ¢dié tree, which is the Lord’s, 

Forbid me not and I will lay in dust 

Their heads; if on me rests God’s power. 
behold, 

Like chaff they go.’ But priest Dhagana said 

‘You're still a child—within this cell you’ve 
lived 

For twelve long years: defeat means dire 
disgrace, 

And if you’re killed, a hawk eseaped, alas, 

Is not more swiftly lost to sight than you.’ 

‘The Lord is all resourceful,’ Bala said, 

‘Why weep you? Tell me all your erief, and 
seat 

Me on a basket, bathe me, glorify 

The Lord who gave me grace to worship Him 

For six and thirty years. If He appears, 

My adoration paid, then victory 

Undoubted will be yours.’ The father then, 

Like hermit true, made this request. ‘ Essay 

Your power : a grain of corn sow, which sown 

Shall in an instant grow if victory 

Is ours. If not, then insult and a grave 

Beside your fathers will your portion be.’ 

The boy, his sire assenting, now prepared 

To go. ike burning coal he went in wrath, 

With speed as of a spear. His heart was 
fixed 

In prayer all close within God’s presence. 
‘ Thon, 

O Lord, didst send me to the world; behold, 

Thy servant now is troubled. Succour me.’ 

The Lord addressed the priest, ‘ Why art thou 
sad ? 

Pride grasps a sword in vain; no wound it 
makes: 

Grasp thon thy sword’s hilt, sharpen it and 
cut 

Clean off the lion’s paws, Muhammad's race.’ 

These songs are sung, compiled by followers 
true. 

Ob read and sing God’s name. The priest 
emerged 

From out his dark seclusion. Giying alms 

His mother kissed her son — his forehead 
high 

Was like the moon. It shone as do the stars 

That shine in heaven, or like the moon aloft 

That beams and glows. The beauty of his 
face 
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Atar té amir né utté kam vichdré 

Pir bhéré6n ntkliyd saldm md nia kardd. 
Awwal sévdn tuth nik mérd pir hat Ihardd 
Putr jan dén té md dd ji nahih karda. 
Nath héwén gindhaélé, rag kaléjd bhardd, 
Bibi dehé Shdh nin kivéa th na jaé 

Maa putr ral baithké chd héth vadhaé 
Naini nir na thiltyd dukh kaléja bhaé 

Pir kdhld hé péyd mat tdli wadh 16 jdé 
Vidid héyd pir ji, mda khatr pukaré. 
Khalgat di hamahé, lég pind dé saré, 
"Arzih karn hath banhké sab dar dé maré 
Shér té bhagidr dé, haun ugdhi dhdré 
Téliwdld ptr hai, har kist nia jdppé 
Chhinj tamdshd vékhné log agayé dpé 
Lig tamdshagir né, két jhurdé mappé 

Pir Dhagdna dkhdd Allah karé sujdpjé 
Dives thatthé hd paé jut pad ne sani 


Por th dkhé, Satyidd, hét dé nishdni, 

Téli vadhdhané d gaéén taind hot girdni. 

Atthé ht mar javéngd hé jdénga fant. 

Gussa dyd Saiyid nia, aggdn dyd 

Pir niin jhirakké 68 kohdrad chdyé 

Pir panjd ugharid magar Saiyid dé layd 

Jitnad lahé sarir dd sab bdhir dy 

Lamin té jd péyd na b6lé buldyd 

Manjé utté pahé str najran chdyd 

Khudiwilé nia mérdé Rabb é dp furmdya 

Jadén chéld ravdnnd kar réhé jadén vaddhan 
nin st dyd 

Shah Dhigdnd dkhdd pir lakh hajari 

Ik miydn nahii meéndiadn hun dé talwértn. 

Péé puir nahin jéundé ral thsé thadlt 

dén Nishaurd mall bahé jidé mund Khiydlt. 

Lehé izan bap dé pir ghéré charhtyd 

Majjalon majjaliayd & Nishauré variyé 

Aggé choudhrt Rém Chand si, jis vdggadn té 
phariyd 

Bah ja jhandd laké, kihd hartyd bhariyd, 
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Shot dazzling rays. The priest on basket 
bathed 

Now fully dressed and scented, issued forth. 

He made obeisance to his mother, who 

In reverence said, ‘’Tis I shall worship thee, 

O priest of all the house.’ She grieved and 
wept 

At parting from her son. Her eyes were full 

Of tears, her heart was breaking. ‘ Husband 
mine, 

Prevent him.’ So she spake and sat her down 

Beside her son, and fondly him embraced. 

Her eyes dropped tears, her heart was wrung 
with pain. 

The priest must leave her, for the ¢dli tree 

Was in dire danger; so he went and she 

Cried ‘God speed’ after him. A crowd of 
friends, 

The village folk, with folded hands, implored 

The priest to stay — they fearedforhim. ‘A 
wolf,’ 

They cried, ‘or lion who can face?’ But he 

Was Taliwala priest — his name and fame 

Brought all the country round to watch the 
sport, 

And view the wrestlers, for they love to see 

A worthy match, The parents of the priest 

Weresad, Dhagina said, ‘ God succour thee. ’ 

So face to face they came, an eyual match. 

So thought the people. ‘Saiyid!’ cried the 
priest, 

‘Show me a sign -— why came yon, tyrant, 
here 

To cut the ¢dlf tree ? Now die you shall, 

And perish quite.’ The Saiyid angry grew; 

He cursed the priest in surly tones, and he 

But laid his hand upon the Saiyid’s back, 

When out there grushed a stream of blood. 
and prone 

The Saiyid fell. They laid him then, bereft 

Of sense and speech upon a bed, and bronght 

Him from the arena home. God kills the prond: 

Tt is his Law. And so it was that day 

The brave disciple faced the Saiyid when 

He came to fell the tree: Dhagana said, 

‘A mighty priest art thou. O never shall 

Two swords one scabbard occupy: we may 

No more as son and father eat one food. 

Naushera by Khiyali is thy home.’ 

The priest obedient mounted then his horse, 

And reached by stages sure Naushera. There 
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Bld nirt pir st, rahndd méih suchché. 
Chhattré, bukré, kih léyémulldn nda na puchehé. 


Ram Chand,the Chowdri,seized his horse’s reins, 

And cried, ‘ Dismouné! Unfurl your flag, 
and dwell 

O blessed man, with us.’ Enlightened priest 

Was Bala, pure and holy. Hood unclean 

He ate not, for he killed his own, both sheep 

And goats. No Muslim priest he asked. 


5. Story of Dana, 


AtéImmindbdd bi dir nahin kdi lammt mukhé, 

Orak khabardn héngidn Dand vi puchehé, 

Rdj st Chugattéan Dilli vich phérd 

Jahangir Chugatid Bddshdh niydi karé chan- 
géra, 

Déné nti mit dkhad, Ustdd hat mérd, 

Mainii barna aundd térd adab bahutérd. 

Duniyé té nahin duid mur dud phérd, 

Lat lai mbahdi mangké kéi mulk changérd. 

Déné gaz dil vich dalil guzdri 

Dé chhadd Immindbdd dt bddshaht sari 

Kit méri na muré phir Dillé tdzé 

Halil hardm nakhér sén chaupdydn tori 

Immindbdd likh dittd Jahangir Shahzddé 

Kité kam Khudé dé phir nahin duraddé 

Shard kull Panjdé di vas téré té stddé 

Chuglt jehrd ja karé chuk dédn durdddé 

Déné raat hoké Immindbaédé a vardd 

Shahr dyad hémdké lik nazrén dhardé 

Khabar hé gayi Panjib vich d Dand vardd 


“a 


Shahrin Brahman kambdé Rabb kthar th kardd 
Jé két Immindbdd vich vidh rachdé 

Pichhin mél dundd awwal Ddnd jdé 

UVhnin khdnin kot na mérdd j6 khaé 86 khdeé, 
Tambbél léndé ltkh, dp nedadré na pédé, 
Méré dar chaugatiédn kt gal na hildé 
Aukhé lig Dénd thti kuchh pésh na jdé 
Dénd Immindbad vich rj st batthd kardd 
Dardé Immindbdd vich héi 4 gadé na kardé, 
Ket musifir d varé huggd ptyé nal dardé 
Fagiran ni dar tind j6 azdb gabr dé 

Chélé sifidn joridn péyd nam hi parhad., 
Sh&h Dauld fagir st, hat st dariydt 

Lagd jandd Gujrdt nan kar laminé dhdi 

Rah vich Immindbdd dé uhnin kaun hatdé 


Variyd shahré jdké jd sadd buldi 
Sakhtt vékh fagir di mt Dand fii 
‘Kalmé panj band bi, mainia ékh suadiad. 


Naushera town is near by Imminabdad, 

And Dana heard of Muslim law profaned, 

Chugattis reigned in Dillf. Jahangir, 

The king, did justice. Dana was his friend, 

He said, and teacher. So the king decreed 

Him honour great, and said, ‘I come not here 

Again — man lives but once — make thy 
request, 

And I will give thee province good.’ 
thought, 

And said, this Dana Qazi, ‘Give me all 

Imminabad, without appeal to thee 

In Dilli: I will cleanse the land of all 

Unlawful things.” Great Jahangir bestowed 

Imminabid on him. The Lord’s great works 

Are wonderful. Said Dana, ‘ Panjab law 


He 


Is ours to make or change: who disobeys 


Shall exiled be.’ In gladness entered he 

Imminibad. Allmen brought gifts. Through- 
out 

The Panjab it was noised that Dana made 

This entrance to the town. The Brahmans 
feared. 

They knew not what the Lord would do. 
Whene’er 

There was a wedding. Dana first of all 

In Imminabad was called, the best of food 

He chose, and, though no gift he gave, yet he 

Kept count of others’ gifts. None dared 
complain, 

As fearing the Chugattis. Dana was 

A king among them. Beggars feared to beg, 

And strangers ceased to smoke; fagirs indeed 

Shrank from him as a man shrinks from a 
grave. 

This song of praise the true disciple made 

To glorify the name. 


Shah Doulah was 
A famous saint who loved the streams. 
made 


He 
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‘Main Allah dd nim jdanda, hor parhiyd 
wahine 


Dind héyd gahrwin sir bhdr chukdi, 

Likda dkh vékhké fagir chhuddyd, 

Us mundé magar ldhé aggé bhajiya, 

Iitdn mdran vdvehidn aggé bhannd aya 
Khuird tan é chaddiya jé shahrén bahar st dyd. 


Biéva Nédnak Gurt st sab dé sinha, 

Oh pird kardmdé dé tan guré saddnda 

Uhnith Hindt mathé téhdé 6h jit val jdnda 

Sail karé sansir da@ duniyd ajmin la, 

Réh vich Immindbéd st 6h var gaya vandd 

Thikur dudré jaké Béba& dé rd 1é2, 

Shahr dy@ hamakd 167 nazraa lé a3 

Eindi mathé téhdé, Séddd sat gur é dyé 

Kiiabar hé qgayt Din? n& 6h dipé a8 

Dina gaz baithké uhnanr gal sundi, 

Jé tainta mathé tékdé sab jhith lékéi, 

Hintudn dé té gurt hain zahiri kal dikhiin 

‘Main sat Gur dé ndm jadaidn, kuchh parhiyd 
nahin’ 

Agjé Baba béliyd, “ Suh, mulld Qazi, 

Pir prkanbar anbyé sab vadaé gaz, 

Sani nahti kéi Rabb dé sab jhatht baa. 

Fagr Allah di zdi hai, sun ahmag giz. 

Dind héyd gahrwin charh gussd jai 

Biba andar déhé chd chakki chohéaé. 

Oh pird kardmdt dé utté chddar pitt 

Jitnd dénd shahr dé hé ata pthjdt 

Az:mat pirt fan gaya phir naské jai. 

Chélé siftan jérian park nd sundin 


Mirdliwélé dd muludad bahut kitébén parhda, 
Aé gayé nihchérdd dhigtné st lardé 

Ald khéke fagirdéa dd Déné kél kharda 

Chéla dkhé gdviéi Rabb kikar th karda, 
Jandé jihyt gali val, rannadh péyd daraé, 
Mauli maihndi dhari sirman héi na péé, 
Rannéa nia dyad dar itnd kéi phul na handéé 
Kéi mard kisi ndl gal karé 6h hafarat lagéé 
Mulla aisd phittiyd vaddi chird khdé 

Chélé aggén gdéndé sari gal sundé, 


His way to Gujrat by stages long 

And entering Imminabad he begged an alms. 

But all unhappy met with Dana, who 

‘To try him asked the Kalmas five. 

‘I only know,’ said the fair ‘the name 

Of God. Nought else I know.’ Dana was 
wroth. 

He laid a load upon the poor man’s head, 

Despite the people’s prayers to let him go. 

He set the city boys upon the saint, 

Who stoned him from the town. 


Then came a saint 

Whom all men owned te be a teacher true, 

The Guri Nanak, Hindiis bowed to him, 

As here and there he wandered trying the 
world, 

In Immindbad he stayed: the people brought 

Their gifts to him and said, ‘Sat Gur has 
come.’ 

But Dan& came to see him, questioning, 

‘Men honour you without a cause: what sign 

Show you that I should honour you who teach 

The Hindus?’ Nanak said, ‘I know but 
this, 

The name of my Sat Gur. Oh Muslim judge, 

All priests and prophets, makers of the law, 

Called men of God, are nought “fore God. A 
play 

It all is —- God alone is the trne saint, 

Oh foolish Qzit’ Dana angry grew. 

He locked the saint up — made him turn the 
mill 

To grind their corn. 
sheet 

And ground the corn of all the town without 

Aneffort. Fleeing then the town he showed 

His powerso. This song of praise was made 

By true disciple. Read and glorify 

The Name. 


So Nanak spread his 


Miraliwala Mulla read 

So many books, he met all men in strife 
Of argument. He sent the poor saints’ alms 
To Dana. Let us see, the Chela sang 
What the Lord does. The mulla’s wont was to 
Insult the ladies, who left off to use 
Their lace and henna, ceased to dye their eyes 
And wear their jewels ; even wreaths of flowers 
They dared not wear, and, if aman should 

hold 
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Gallda 6hieds hardé Bavé té Sédt 
Mullah Mirdléwdlé dd hét pakkd hide 
Muchchdn bhdida kakkida ddrhi st khédt. 


Mullé béfarmin hat uhdt bhairt vddi, 
Namdz réza nahin jdiddchaur ustad banan di. 
Guili léndd jumerat di ghar éhtt jéni 


Mirdltwdléba tur péyd Gahnd mulvdnd 

Aggé garh Nishauré & gayd vékhé gag 
shahéna, 

Vékh sirishté pir dd Gahnd ghabrind, 

Chatiré bakré koh 1é saddéh nahin mulvaad, 

Sarbal kéld hé gayd Gahnd mulednd, 

Chéla dché, Gahnéd, th jag hi shahind 

Kél vir dé dnké Gahnd haré bayén, 

Chehhattré éakré kéhndén karndén ta gydn, 

Shardwilé mulvdné, tért haddh léngé jan. 

Shamas Tabréz pir st vtch Multan, 

ShardwGlé mulvané 6s di ultt khall lahdn 

Oh dd bhdndé kita adré nal dén na khan. 

Us stiraj tikka bhuntyd tdi maak lagd st pan. 

Tithén kikar bachéngd sduntin das bayin 

Chhatiré bakré siddé apné shard hai tuhaddi 

Shard nahin mangan asin gayé taind larn dé 
hai vidt 

Bhaji taints nahii ghalliyd vich pa rikddi, 


Sannin tért bhabar nahin ti kéhré thda da 
ghz 

Oh Gujrdnwélé na gayd, 6h Immindbddé 
dhand . 

Rah vich réndé jdonddn Gahnd mulvdnd 

Aggé majlts Ddné qazt di 6thé jé hurldid. 

Pag lahké pitted: jd-Gahnd mulvdad - 

Diiné get dkityd Ihnta pakar bahds.- - 

Jan hist thnda martyd main nti: puchh sundé 

Jai thntn kuehh lur gayd kot mantar pad 

Chhtl Katiear-da khauf hat thnti andar paé, 

Lékih uhni pakariyd Gahnd tad b¢ tappé 


Converse with any maid, a blasphemer 

He straight was judged. The mulla grew 
full rich 

With bribes, and fat — the story I will tell. 

The Babas and the Sodhis talked about 

The mulla. ‘Rogue and rascal he,’ said they, 

‘Mustaches brown and beard but scanty his. 

He has no principles, his ways are bad. 

The fasts and prayers are nought to him; he 
would 

Be called a teacher — takes bis Thursday bread 

From all the houses.’ 


Mulla Gahn4, marched 

To Garh Naushera: there he saw the rites 

That Chihras practised in the sacrifice. 

Their priest killed rams and goats himself, 
nor once 

Oalled in a Muslim priest. And seeing this 

Gahaa grew angry like a glowing coal. 

‘Oh Gabna, the disciple said, ‘ observe 

The way the Shahis sacrifice.’ But Gahné said, 

‘You kill both rams and goats, how dare you 
have 

Such rites P We that do know the Law of God 

Will kill you. Know you not that Shams 
Tabréz, 

Priest of Multin, was by the masters of 

The law hung up by the feet and flayed, because 

He broke the law. They cast him out. They 
would 

Not let him eat, Thesnn approached, and he 

Did roast his fish and ate his scanty meal. 

They spared not him, then how will you 
escape?’ 

The priest replied, ‘The rams and goats are 
ours, 

The law is yours. We do not want your law, 

Nor have we called you. Yours it is to seek 

A quarrel. Go. Weknow not you, nor where 

You dwell and execute your law.’ But he 

Went not to Gujranwil, but took his way 

To Imminabad, to see the Qazi. So 

He went in tears. G&hnd the priest appeared 

Before Dana the Qazi. There he wept 

Such bitter tears, and threw his turban down 

So vehemently, and beat his breast so sad 

That Dana Qazi cried ‘ Take hold of him. 

Here seat him—and see he has been beaten, or 

A serpent poisonous has stung him, so 

Use charms. Or mayhap he has some disease. 
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Chugli Balé pir di aggé Dand dé dussé, 
Chuhréda dé pir hat vich Néshauré dé vassé, 
Chhattré bakré koh lat, mullda ni nx puchhé. 
Dana kahé sipéhian nia Uth karé tatyd,?, 
Asviir hé jG6 ghéréda Ghich 16 talvarin, 

Pir nin gal karn na déini phir d ji vari. 
Atthé pakar lédund, pirt vécha igd sari, 
Chhattré kohad vékh lé2, vaddd buikdri. 
Chélé siftdn joridn, Rabb pat) savdrt, 

Sau asvdr tur péyd ghoridi té char vké, 


3 


Control him—and shut him up indoors. 


They tried 
To hold him, but he cast them off and railed 
Against priest Bala, saying to Dana, ‘ He, 
The Chuhras’ priest, lives in Naushera. He 
Kills rams and goats himself, and disregards 
The Muslim priests.’ Thus spake he. Dana 
gave 
His soldiers orders to prepare to mount 
Theiv horses, ride away, and draw their swords, 
Nor let the priest resist by even a word. 
He must not have their leave to utter word. 
‘Go bring him here in chains, his priesthood I 
Will prove. T’ll see if he kills rams himself, 
The headstrong man.’ His own disciple wrote 
This song of praise. May Gol vouchisafe us 
peace. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tne Topas. By W. H. R. Rivers, Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1905, pp. xvill, 755, 40 
Tables and Map. 

Every visitor of Ootacamund has met the 
sturdy, shock-headed aborigines of the soil, who 
first greet him with a merry ‘salim’ and then 
naively and confidently ask him for his tribute 
in the shape of an ‘illdm’ (as the Arabic word 
in’démis pronounced by them). Their little colonies 
of barrel-shaped huts are scattered all over the 
Nilgiri plateau. Two of them are on the very 
outskirts of the summer capital: one near Sylk’s 
Hotel and another close to the Government 
Gardens. Others occupy some of the most 
picturesque spots in the environs: near the 
Marlimund Reservoir, near the Umbrella Tree, at 
the top of the Sigur Ghat, in Governor’s Shola, 
&e, From the time when the hills were first 
visited by Europeans ( which is lessthana century 
ago), the Todas have excited much interest, and 
a pretty extensive literature has grown up 
regarding them. No observer, however, has made 
so deep a study of them as Dr. Rivers, whose 
special accomplishments as an anthropologist,and 
whose previous experience of similar work in the 
Torres Straitsenabled him to gather very accurate 
and detailed information about their customs and 
beliefs. The result of his stay among them is the 
delightful volume to which I seek to draw the 
attention of all friends of India. 


Dr. Rivers gradually examined nearly every 
individual of the whole tribe, which numbers 


about 80) pevpie. With the help of two 
interpret*rs —a catechist and a forest ranger — 
he extrected from them a vast mass of valuable 
items cf information, which he checked and 
verified by cross-examination and independent 
statements. He found these uncultured savages 
extremely intelligent, veracious, and far from 
reticent except on certain tabooed matters. 


The Todas are a purely pastoral race and de 
not possess any wealth or means of subsistence 
except their fine, fierce-looking buffalo-cows, to 
the care of which their daily life is devoted. No 
wonder that in their belief milk has become 
a sacred substance and the dairy a place of 
worship. ‘The milking and churning operations 
of the dairy form the basis of the greater part of 
the religious ritual of the Todas’ (p. 38). Besides 
the ‘ ordimary buffaloes’ attached to any village, 
there are herds of sacred buffaloes which are 
tended by dairymen-priests. The holiest kind of 
dairy is the #, and its priest the pdldl (i. «.,. 
milkman), Dr. Rivers gives a full description of 
the complicated dairy ritual, plans of the dairies, 
and photographs of the dairy-vessels, the priests, 
and their attendants. The most sacred object of 
the dairies are certain buffalo-bells (mant), which 
are kept in. the innermost room of the dairy- 
temples, and to which a miraculous origin is 
imputed, The picture on p. 51 will interest Sans- 
krit scholars, as it shows the native method of 
churning, which is frequently alluded to in Hindu 
literature. Most of the dairies resemble in form 
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the ordinary dwelling-huts; but a few, such as 
the so-called ‘Toda Cathedral’ (pp. 44, 46), are 
circular, with a conical roof. To keep olf cattle 
and wild beasts, both huts and dairies are 
surrounded by walls and have a very small 
opening, which can be passed only by creeping, 
and is closed by a sliding door on its inner side. 
The interior has two raised portions on which the 


people sleep. 


One of the most striking customs of the Todas 
is polyandry combined with polygyny. ° Wives 
are constantly transferred from one husband, or 
group of husbands, to another, the new husband 
or husbands paying a certain number of buffalves 
to the old’ (p. 523), and ‘a woman may have 
one or more recognised lovers as well as several 
husbands’ (p. 529). The catechist who translated 
the Commandments was met by the serious 
difficulty that there is no word for adultery in the 
Toda language. Dr. Rivers has taken the trouble 
to work out, and has published, as an Appendix, 
the genealogies, as fur as they were remembered, 
of nearly the whole of the Toda community. 
‘These pedigrees are valuable in various respects: 
They illustrate the complicated system of ‘Toda 
kinship and provide statistical material for the 
study of the marriage regulations. The older 
census records show a considerable excess of 
men over women. Dr. Rivets attributes this fact 
to the practice of female infanticide which, as 
his new tables prove, has now almost entirely 
ceased, 


As may be expected, Dr. Rivers’ volume 
contains a full account of the funeral ceremonies 
of the Todas. I have witnessed cases of both 
varieties : the so-called ‘green funeral’ at which 
the corpse is burned, and the ‘dry funeral’ at 
which certain relics — a lock of hair and a piece 
of the skull — are finally cremated. On these 
occasions the fire is produced by friction, as 
I am able to confirm from personal knowledge, 
Before the cremation various articles, which the 
deceased person is expected to require in the 
other world, are placed near the body. As a 
conditio sine gud non some buffaloes have to be 
killed, which will supply him or her with milk 
and gh? in the future life. ‘Formerly it was the 
custom to slaughter many buffaloes at every 
funeral. This impoverished the people and was 
prohibited by the Government about forty years 
ago, and since that time the number of buffaloes 
killed at each ceremony has been limited to two 
for each person’ (p. 338). The two victims are 
caught and dragged to the appointed spot, where 

they are dispatched by striking the head with 


the blunt side of an axe. The racing of the 
infuriated and frightened animals by muscular 
youths, the dignified bearing of the more aged 
spectators (who remind us of Roman senators), 
the lamenting of the mourning women, the 
musical (?) strains of the band of Kétas (who 
receive as their fee the flesh of the slaughtered 
buffaloes), — all this combines with the grand 
contour of those lovely hills in producing a weird 
scene which no visitor will ever forget. The Todas 
call the abode of the dead ‘the world of Am,’ 7, e,, 
of the Hindu god Yama. It is believed to be 
situated to the west of the Nilgiris, and to 
reach it a river near Sispara has to be crossed 
by a thread bridge. Wicked Todas cannot 
cross it, but fall into the river, where they are 
bitten by leeches. When they get out on the 
further bank of the river, they have to stay in 
a sort of purgatory before reaching their final 
destination. 


I conclude ‘these hasty notes on Dr. Rivers 
important work by reprinting from p. 386 the 
translation of a funeral dirge, which alludes to 
Ootacamund and its lake and the boats on nt, 
and betrays the influence of the Zenana Mission, 
under whose protection the author of the poem 
had lived for some time :— 


“Q woman of wonderful birth, renowned were 
you born, O flower of the lime tree! Having 
found a proper husband, you married; having 
found a proper wife, I married. I gave my best 
buffalo to Piedr for you. I took you as a beauty 
to Kuudr. A house we built, bracelets and 
buffalo-horns we made in sport. I thought we 
should have had many children and many buffaloes 
should we have enjoyed. Liberal you were and 
refreshing like the shade of the umbrella tree. 
We thought that we should live lone. We went 
together as we willed. We bought strong 
buffaloes and we prevailed over injustice. 
Peacefully we paid our fine. We lent to those 
that had not. We went to see the bungalows and 
the reservoir. Many courts we visited and ships 
also. We laid complaints before the native 
magistrate; we made bets and we won, We said 
that we would not be shaken and would fear the 
eye of noone. We thought to live together, but 
you have left me alone, you have forsaken me, 
My right eye sheds tears, my right nostril smarts 
with sorrow. I bewailed but could not find you. 
I called ont for you and could not find you. 
There is one God for me.” 


E. Hunrzscu. 


Halle, 9th March 1907. 
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ARCHAOLOGY IN WESTERN TIBET, 
BY THE REY. A. H. FRANCKDE. 


(Continued from Vol. XXXV. p. 833.) 


III, — INSCRIPTIONS AT BASGO AND NYEMO, 


HE villages of Basgo and Nyemo are situated on the right bank of the Indus, at the two 

ends of a long plain which is the site of the important Battle of Basgo, when the invading 

armies of the Mongols and Tibetans were defeated with the assistance of the army of the Mughal 

Emperor of India, The strong fortress of Basgo, the ruins of which come into sight, when the end 

of the large plain between Saspola and Basgo is reached, was not destroyed during the Mongol 
war, but by Dogra troops between 1884 and 1841 A. D. 


(a) The Fortress of Basgo. 


This fortress is mentioned twice in the Laddkhi Chronicles before the great siege of 
c. 1646-47. We first hear of it as one of the possessions of Dragspa’abum, the rival king 
to *aBumide, c. 1400--1440. Dragspa’abum may have found some fortifications in the place, but 
he seems to be the man who made a really valuable stronghold of it, and it is probable that all the 
thick ancient walls and round towers were bnilt in his time. The supply of water in the fortress 
must have been continuous, as is shown by the length of the Mongol siege, and the existing brook 
was probably included in the fortifications. Also, there could have been during the war no lack of 
food, as the grain-stores of ajl the Ladakhi castles were almost inexhaustible, owing to the custom of 
adding some grain at every harvest, The castle store-houses sometimes look like very deep round 
wells, and at Wanla I was told that the grain stored there of old was not even yet emptied out. 


The most conspicuous building in the fort, and the one which alone is still entire, is the Chamba 
(’aByamspa) Monastery, built by King Sengge-rnam-rgyal, c. 1590—~1620. It contains 
an image of Maitreya, made of copper (clay and wood 2), gilt, in size “such as he will bein his 
eightieth year” (as the Chronicles say), ¢. e., about three stories high! The face cannot be seen in 
the lower story, as is often the case with these statues, because the head reaches through the ceiling 
and must be inspected from a higher place. 


Of the once famous Royal Palace here, called Rabstan-lha-rtse, there is not much left. 

A small building, which is locally known as the Seljang (probably ySer-lcang) Monastery, is 
to be found inside the ruins. There is acourton the roof with covered galleries all round it, in fair 
preservation. There are here some very rude Lamaist paintings, with explanatory inscriptions in 
modern dBu-med Characters. One portion of the wall is covered with a very long inscription 
in black ink in dBu-can Characters, which probably tells of the construction of the galleries and 
the decoration of the palace. It is certainly of some historical value, but in such bad preservation 
that I could not make much of it. The middle and lower portions are quite gone. I tried to find 
a king’s name in it, and the Lama who assisted me in the task, occasionally pointed to certain 
words in the inscription. When he took his finger off the wall, away went the word which he had 
pointed out, and I believe that it is in this way that the most important parts of the inscription have 
been destroyed. There is, however, some hope left that it will be possible to fix its date 
approximately. The inscription contains a great number of names of state-officials and similar well- 
known persons, whose dates will, no doubt, eventually become known by a collation of the various 
inscriptions in these parts. I copied one of the many names, that of a Lama, Stag-thsangba-ngag- 
dbang-rgya-mthso. The term Stag-thsangba plainly indicates that he must have been a disciple or 
6 I find that the date of the siege of Basgo has been preserved by Bernier, the friend of the Moguls (see 
Pinkerton’s Travels). He speaks of this battle as having taken place 17 or 18 years before 1664, ¢.¢.1646-47. I am 


convinced that a date preserved by a Huropean is more deserving of our acceptance than one preserved by the 
Tibetans, On whose authority 1686-88 has been accepted up to the presen} as the date of the siege. 
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successor of the great Lama Stag-thsang-ras-chen, who flourished during the reign of Sengge. 
rnam-rgyal, mentioned above, and thus the date of the inscription has to be fixed at any rate 
about 1600 A. D. or a little later. The Lama N gag-dbang-rgya-mthso Is mentioned as 
a contemporary of Sengge-rnam-rgyal on an inscription from Saspols. 


(b) Hymn in Honor of Sengge-rnam-rgyal, 
(On Stone.) 


This hymn (in dBu-can Characters ) is found on one of the numerous mant-walls which are 
built along the trade-road, below the Fortress of Basgo. Close by is a tablet on stone, containing 
a hymn in honor of Nyima-rnam-rgyal, but the stone has become so much weathered that hardly 
any part of the inscription, besides the name of the king, can be made out. I also noticed in the 
neighbourhood a tablet containing a hymn in honor of bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal, but it hag not yet 


been read. 


Tibetan Text. 
skye dga phan bdei sbrang char silili 


wang bde dgabai lotog sosor smin 

snyanpai rnga chen nam mkhai ltongsnas rdungs. 
gragspai dpal Idan riboi rtsenas yyo., 

dpung thsogs dragpoi dar skad ’ururu 

dge beu ’adzompai smon bya thiriri 

dar rgyas skyidpai glu len gyururu 

yulla yyang chags sala ’adurdu mtho 

chos rgyal pho brang rab brtan la rtse dang 

de sogs ‘adzam gling yongsla dbang bsgyurpai 
‘ajigsmed sengges btegspai khri stengdu 

Nya khri bisanpo zhes byai sa bdag byung 
mkhyenpa rab rdzogs "ajampai dbyangs dang 


mthsungs 
mkha mnyam sa skyong thugs rje chenpo ’adra 


thub bstan skyongba ysangbai bdagpo bzhin 


chos rgyal chenpo sengge rnam rgyalgyi 


Translation. 


The rain which is of great advantage to all 
beings, makes sililz 

And the different kinds of fruit (harvest) ripen, 
pleasing in their own beauty, 

The great and melodious drum of heaven is 
beaten in the zenith, 

And shakes [the air] from the zenith of the 
famons and glorious mountain. 

The strong voice of the noble company [of gods] 
makes ‘urwrn, 

The prayers in which the ten virtues are 
gathered, sound ¢hiréri, 

The song of the spreading happiness sounds 
gyururu, 

In the land pleasure grows, and high joy on the 
earth, 

The palaces of the kings of faith, Rab-brtan 
lhartse, 

And the others, were raised by the fearless lion 
who 

Really is the wielder of might in Jambudvipa. 
On the throne 

Originated a lord of the earth, called Nya-khri- 
bisanpo. 

He is like the perfectly wise ’aTam-dbyangs. 
( Mafijughosha ). 

He is like the protector of heaven and 
earth, the great Merciful (sPyan-ras-yzigs ; 
Avalokitesvara). 

He is like the protector of the doctrine of 
Buddha, the Lord of mysticism (Phyag-rdor, 
Vajrapani), 

May the life-time of the great king of faith, 
Se ngge-rnam-rgyal, 
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sku thse brtancing dbu rmog mthoba dang 
chab srid beassu rtagtu rgyas gyur cig 
sgrolmai rnam sprul bskal bzang rgyalmo bzhugs 


sras dang longs spyod chab srid rgyaspar shog 

yzugs mdzes spyan legs lhai sraspo nono rgyal 
sras 

bDe Idan rnam rgyal sras Indra Boti rnam rgyal 
stod 

lhayi srasmo ycesma Nor ’adzin rgyalmo bzhugs 


yab yam drungdu chosla dgabar shog 


Remain firm, and his helmet remain high ! 

And may also his political power spread ! 

There resides also queen bSkal-bzang, the incar- 
nation of the (white) Tara. 

May her children and abundance increase ! 

Praise to the princes of beautiful shape and 
good faces, 

bDe-ldan-rnam-regyal, 
rnam-rgyal ! 

There resides also the daughter of the gods, the 
beloved princess Nor-’adzin. 

May [she] rejoice in the religion before father 


and Indra SBoti- 


and mother ! 
The great ministers of faith are enjoying 
ninefold happiness. 


Notes. 


smon bya; the word éya is probably related to dyedpa, and the meaning of the construction 
would be ‘doing prayer,’ pray, 


chos blon chenpos dgu dga mangpo dg. 


‘adurdu, the exact meaning of this word I find it impossible to ascertain, In my translation 
I have considered it parallel to yyangs-chags. 


Rab-brian-lha-rise is the vernacular name of the castle at Basgo. 

Indra-Boti-rnam-rgyal ; according to the rGyal-rabs, the name of the second son is Indra- 
Bhodhi-rnam-rgyal. The name testifies to Sengge-rnam-rgyal’s inclinations to Hinduism, which are 
also mentioned in the rGyal-rabs. The last lines are somewhat injured and cannot be read with 
absolute certainty. 


(ce) The Ancient Ruined Monastery of Basgo. 


Outside the present village of Basgo, a little to the east of it, on the plain between Basgo and 
Nyemo, there are the ruins of an ancient monastery which is generally known as Sogpoi mGonpa, 
the Mongol Monastery. It is locally believed to have been erected by the Mongols during the 
siege, @. 1646-47, but at Basgo and Nyemo almost everything ancient, of which there is no 
certain record, is nowadays thought to be connected with the Mongols, who are also believed to be 
the erectors of many a ruined mchod-rien. In most cases, however, it is quite improbable that the 
Mongols had anything to do with them. 

As regards the Monastery, it is quite probable that it existed as such at the date of the Mongol 
War and was destroyed during that war. This supposition is strongly supported by the fact that 
there are mani-walls along the two paths which branch off from the main road and lead to the ruin, 
because mani-walls were hardly built before 1600 in Ladakh, as a study of the votive tablets 
on them proves ; and it is not likely that mazt-walls would be constructed on a road to a ruined 
building which had lost its significance. These considerations go io show that these two particular 
mani-walls were constructed between 1600 and 1646. 


The Monastery consists of a large hall, twelve paces square. On the right and left of the 
East side are two smaller rooms which project out from the east wall, and probably formed the ends 
of a gallery that once connected them. The walls are still in existence, but as the roof has long 
fallen, rain has destroyed the paintings with which they were once decorated. The only traces of 
paintings now existing are the raised medallions, the forms of which are still quite distinct, In 
the plate attached the arrangement of those on the West (fig. 1) and of the North and South 
walls -(fig. 2} are shown. The Hast wall had none, but contains the door. Their existence 
creates the presumption that the Monastery was built by Kashmiri monks, 
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Monasteries with raised medallions on the walls are very rare, and, as faras I know, 
only in a single instance, that of the Chigtan Monastery, are the original paintings on the 
medallions, or at least traces of them, still preserved, a fact which makes the Chigtan 
Monastery to be of the greatest importance with regard to the ancient Kashmiri form of 
Buddhism in Ladakh. A Muhammadan mullah is said to have covered the paintin gs there with 
mortar, and when I visited the place, the mortar was still on them. But possibly the mortar 
may prove to have been the means of their preservation, for I can quite imagine that, by 
working carefully over them with a brush, these ancient pictures, overlaid and hidden probably 
in the eighteenth century A. D., can be brought to light again. 


There are some ancient ruined mchod-réen at Basgo, which probably go back to the first 
days of this monastery, say, between 900 and 1000 A. D. Most of these are to be found in 
or near the gorge, West of the village, on the road to Saspola. Several of them take the 
form of a staircase-pyramid, with a ground-plan of star-shape. They thos remind one of 
the ancient ruined mchod-rien at Alchi, 


(d) The Ruined Nunnery at Nyemo. 


On a rock above the Eastern part of the village of Nyemo, near the gorge leading up 
to the plain between Nyemo and Phyang, are the ruins of ancient buildings, which are 
popularly known as Jomoi-mgonpa, the Nunnery. There is but little beyond the 
foundations to be seen of it now, and, besides potsherds of the ordinary sort, there is nothing 
on the spot to remind one of its ancient occupants. 

South of Nyemo, on the right bank of the river, there are ruins of a huge castle built 
in cyclopean style, of the origin of which even local tradition knows nothing; and not 
very far from this castle, which is called Chung-mkhar, in a little enclosure of rough walls, is 
a stone image of rather rude make and very ancient appearance, This is generally known as 
the Aphyi-Tomo-rDorje (Grandmother Nun rDorge), and is apparently believed to represent 
one of the ancient abbesses of Nyemo. The figure wears a crown of five points on her head, 
and carries a crozier in her right hand (see fig. 7). Such croziers are not used nowadays, so 
Tam told. On her face is a black spot which is due to the hot butter which is smeared over it 
at times; for the cult of this old image has not yet ceased, and on certain occasions, especially 
on New Year’s Day, the whole village assembles, and drams and clarionets are played before 
the image for several hours. For the rest of the year, the image is in the care of a peasant, 
called the Chung-mkharpa, who is the owner of the ground near the castle. 

By the name of the ancient abbess, said to be thus represented, one is reminded of the 
famous rDorj-ephagmo, Vajravaraéhani, who is nowadays continuously incarnated in the 
abbesses of the Samding Monastery on the Yamdok Lake. But itis practically impossible 
to decide now, whether in the name of the image at Nyemo the ancient name of the abbesses of 
Nyemo has been preserved for us through popular tradition, or whether the name merely 
represents the fame of the abbesses of Samding. 

Between the ruins of the Monastery and the Castle are several ancient mchod-rien and 
traces of rows of mchod-rten, which seem to have contained 108 mchod-rien each. These 
rows are the predecessors of mani-walls. Popular tradition assigns these relics of a former 
age to the Mongols, and says that the Mongols constructed all of them during their siege of 
Basgo. This is, however, quite improbable, because after and during the reign of Sengge- 
rnam-rgyal (¢. 1590-—1620 ), the building of mani-walls became a popular custom, and 
entirely superseded the former rows of 108 small mchod-rien, This obliges us to date all rows 
of mchoderten before 1600, and especially those rows at Nyemo, which are in a particularly 
dilapidated condition and probably several centuries older than the mani-walls. Historical 
information about the Nunnery is hardly likely to ever become available, but the stone-image 
of the abbess appears to kelong to 10th or 11th century A. D. 


hidian Antrguary. 
PEMAINS AT ALCH! & BASGO. 
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Description of the Plate. 


Fig. 1. Western wall of the ruined monastery at Basgo, showing arrangement of 
medallions. 


Fig. 2. Southern wall of the ruined monastery at Basgo, showing arrangement of 
medallions. 


Fig. 3. Dress from the historical pictures in the ruined monastery at Alchi. Dress 
white, the spotted parts red. 


Fig. 4. Flag from the historical pictures in the ruined monastery at Alchi ; black, white. 
and red. 


Figs. 5 and 6. Hats from the historical pictures in the ruined monastery at Alchi. 


Fig. 7. Rough sketch of the sculpture of the abbess at Nyemo. 
Fig. 8. Ground plan of the ruined monastery at Basgo; /, central hall; c,‘e, side halls ; 
d, door ; between a and 6 was probably a wooden gallery. 


IV.— INSCRIPTIONS AT DART. 


The village of Daru is situated a little above the trade road on the large plain, which 
extends between the villages of Nyemo and Phyang. Ii is of little importance and hardly 
ever visited by travellers. It has, however, a ruined castle, which is said to have been built 
by the ministers (bha-blon) of Daru, who were servants of the kings of Leh. 


(2) Inscription of King Lhachen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal. 


Not very far from the trade road, South-West of the village, there is a boulder, about 
nine or ten feet high, which has two walls abutting on its Eastern face, and having the 
appearance of being the remains of a hall. The face of the boulder, which formed one side of 
the hall, has on it five or six sculptures, among which the figure of Vajrapani is the most 
prominent. Besides the sculptures, there are several inscriptions on the boulder in various 
stages of legibility and possibly of different times; those on the right side being carelessly 
exenatad and having the most modern appearance. One of the clearest of all the words is the 
name of the king, which has still the traces of its original red colour. 


The present writer also found a number of inscribed fragments of stone-tablets lying about 
the boulder, which he took to Leh and deposited at the Moravian Mission. But in spite of much 
time spent over them, it was found impossible to fit any two together, and they seem to belong 
to several different tablets. There may be more fragments under ground, which might be 
brought to light by the spade. On one of the fragments the syllables 7G yalmo-rTan . 

Queen rTan . . . . couldbe read. Had the historiographers of Western Tibet thought 
it worth while to mention the names of the various queens of the country, such fragments 
would have a great historical value. 

Of the inscription on the rock, which is mostly in dBu-can Characters, T was able to 
make out the following portion :-— 

Tibetan Text. 
On the left side. 
oe. >. Cam, cam palun 
lha chen gun dg& rnam rgyal. 
lag ygo (or mgo) ’ajam yangs skyab khomd (?) shi (7) 
Under central figure. 
blen chen phyag rdor jo, log bas(?) 
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To the right of central figure. 
phyagna rdorje 
blo bzang don ’agrubo 
dkon mchog bkris dang ..-- 
To the right of the preceding. 
e zhen 
» ». . grubpa 
bkris. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


Tt is almost impossible to give a translation of the inscription; because those parts which 
can be read with some amount of certainty, consist only of names, and it is in several cases 
doubtful whether they belong to human beings or to mythological conceptions. 


cam is probably a defective writing of the word lcam, spouse. The first name would be 
that of a queen: spouse (or queen), Palun (perhaps Paluna). She is not mentioned in the 
rGyal-rabs, but, as already stated, the names of only a few queens are given in that work. 


Lha chen gun (kun) dga rnam rgyat is doubtless the name of a real king (see below); gun, 
instead of bun, corresponds to the actual dialectical pronunciation of the word. 


'ajam yangs, is doubtless the word ’ajam dbyangs (Mahjughosha) ; but, as the ‘other words 
in the Line are not clear, we do not know, whether it is meant as a name of the mythological or 
a real person. 


skyab [s], help, in the same line, may be part of a personal name; but it may also be 
part of a prayer to ’aJam dbyangs. 


About the other words in this line, there is not much certainty. aq means ‘ hand,’ but 
the connection is not clear. 


blon chen phyag rdor j’o ; blon chen means ‘great minister’; phyag rdor is Vajrapani; jo 
means ‘lord.’ If the inscription refers to the mythological being, the title ‘great minister * 
remains strange. There may have been a real minister of such name, 


phyagna rdorje is once more the Tibetan name of Vajrapéni. This name in its Sanskrit 
and Tibetan forms is carved also on the west side of the rock several times. 


bLo bzang don grub is either the name of an ordinary person, or that of the third disciple’ 
of Tsong-khapa, who lived about the year 1500 A.D. One of the sculptares may thus refer 
to him. If that could be proved, we should have to date this part of the sculptures and 
inscriptions at any rate after 1500 A. D. 


dKon mchog bkrashis (kris) may be the name of a locally famous lama or a state-official. 

e shen is too incomplete to suggest any translation. 

grubpa, fulfiller, is probably the second part of the name of a lama. 

biris (bkrashis), happiness, may also be the second part of the name of a lama or other 
person. 


Identitification of king Lhachen-kun-dga-rnam-regyal. 


This name, which can be read with the greatest certainty on the boulder at Darn, cannot 
be found in the rGyal-rabs of Ladakh. Does this mean that he was a Tibetan king of a line 
different to that of the kings of Leh, although bearing their dynastic name ? 

Tf the ministers (d%a blon) of Daru are the descendants of some old line of local kings or 
chiefs; that line cannot have remained independent long after the arrival of Central Tibetan 
Dynasty, about 1000 A. D. Also it is not likely that any chiefs of Daru could be in possession 
of the same dynastic name as the kings of Leh, So Lha-chen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal is not 
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likely to have been a local Darn chief, and he cannot have been one of the Purig chiefs, because 
their dynastic names were quite different. Nor can he have been a Balti chief, because the 
Baltis were Musalmans at the time that they overran Ladakh. And, lastly, there is no 
history of the arrival of any Central Tibetan kings after 1000 A. D. 


These considerations preclude any identification of this king outside the line of Leh, 
and there is, moreover, much to show that Lha-chen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal must belong to that 
line, The names of the Tibetan kings generally consist of two parts: the dynastic name, and 
the proper name. The dynastic name of the ancient line of the kings of Lhasa was bTsan or 
bTsanpo, and is found in many of their names, ¢. g., Nya~khri-btsanpo, Srong-btsan-sgampo. 
The dynastic name of the first dynasty of the kings of Leh was Lha-chen, and is found in 
most of their names, ¢. g., Lha-chen-dpalgyi-mgon, Lha-chen-naglug. Whenever it does not 
occur, asin the name bKrashis-mgon, it may be presumed that the king was not the eldest but 
a younger son of his predecessor. As the second dynasty of the kings of Leh was descended 
directly from the first, the name Lha-chen was added to many of their names at their 
pleasure. The dynastic name of this second dynasty was rnam-rgyal, and it is found at the 
end of every one of their known names, This dynasty is particularly well known, not only 
from the chronicle rGyai-rads, but also from its many inscriptions. Such a name, therefore, 
as Lha-chen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal would be that of a king of the second dynasty, butit is 
curious that the name kun-dg@-rnam-rgyal does not occur in the chronicle, although even 
after the second dynaty had been robbed of its power by the Dogras, the syllables Lundga 
occur as part of a very long royal name in ’aJigsmed-(ete)-rnam-rgyal. 


If, then, Kun-dga-rnam-rgyal is to be held to have been one of the kings of Leh, 
and cannot be found among the list of kings of the second dynasty, it remains to be seen 
if he can be placed among the kings of the first dynasty. There is a passage in the rgyal- 
rabs, hitherto held to be doubtful, which may enable us to so place him, Karl] Marx’s MS. A. 
of the rGyal-rabs puts king Lha-chen-jo-dpal directly after king bKrashis-mgon, but Marx 
notes that Schlagintweit’s text of the rGyal-rabs (which is quite in accordance with his own 
MS, A., at any rate in those early parts) places a king, Lha-rgyal, between them. 


Lha-rgyal, taken by itself, is a strange form, and suggests the omission of something 
between [ha and rgyal. My explanation of the circumstances is as follows: — The ancient MS. 
from which both Karl Marx’s MS, A. and Schlagintweit’s original MS. were copied had some 
fanlt in the place where some such name as Lha-chen-kun-dgé-rnam-rgyal originally stood. 
Several things may have happened to create the omission ; ¢.g., the right bottom corner of 
a page may have been torn off in such a way that only Zha remained of the first part of the 
name, the last syllable rgyal being preserved on the left top corner of the next page. If 
a European scholar were to find a MS. in such a condition, he would feel it to be an obligation 
to inform his readers of the fact. It is different with a Tibetan. He believes he has done 
wonders if he copies all he can make out. Usually he simply leaves out a doubtful passage 
altogether, and goes on as if nothing were missing. These habits will account for the difference 
between Schlagintweit’s and Marx’s MSS. 

The presence of the dynastic name of the second dynasty in the names of this king creates 


a difficulty ; but it may be pointed out here that the name rnam-rgyal was not new when it was made 
a dynastical name in c, 1500 A. D., but can be found in central Tibetan names about the year 1000 


and perhaps earlier. 
If, therefore, this theory of the identity of Lha-chen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal with the 


Lha-rgyal of Schlagintweit’s MS. of the rGyal-rats be correct, we have to date this king 
c. 1250—1275 A. D., which date would very well account for the ancient character of this part 


of the inscription. 
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(b) A Passage from a Votive Tablet of King bDeldan and Prince 
(or King) bDe-legs. 


On one of the mant-walls, a little below Daru, towards Phyang is to be found a votive tablet 
containing the name of Prince bDe-legs, beside that of his father bDe-ldan, in the form 
which was usual, while bDe-legs was the heir-apparent. Ihave not yet found any votive tablets 
containing the name of bDe-legs as king, but ona tablet at Domkhar can be read the name of 
bDe-legs alone, with the title rgyal-sras, prince. This is remarkable because votive tablets of 
bDe-leg’s father and son (Nyima-rnam-rgyal) are not at all rare. The easiest explanation of the 
omission of the reign of bDe-legs from votive tablets is that the Lamas forbade the people to 
mention this king on them, and destroyed all those bearing his name which were in existence, 
because after the battle of Basgo he was obliged to become a Musalman. That mant-walls were 
constructed during his reign, we know from a votive tablet at Nyurla (sNyungla). On this tablet 
instead of the name of a king, that of a high Lama, Mi-pham-mgon, is given who is styled 
rGyal-thsabs or Viceroy. After the battle of Basgo, the great Lama Mi-pham-mgon, for whose 
name rQyal-rabs wrongly inserts that of Mi-pham-dbangpo,’ was sent to Ladakh by the supreme 
government of Lhasa, to conduct the peace negotiations, and the authority of bDe-legs was so much 
shaken that the great Lama took the place of the king in the minds of the people. 


Text. Translation. 
(in dBucan Characters.) 


. . » . Tha chen bde Idan ram rgyal bde|. . + . the great gods, bDe-ldan-rnam- 
legs rnam rgyal, dbu rmog mtho zhing chab| rgyal [and] bDe-legs-rnam-rgyal, their 
sridrgyasparshog . .. +... . helmets being high, may their reign (or 

progeny) spread! . . . . 


Note. 


The reason why the inscription was not copied in full was want of time and the fact that some 
parts of it were in such bad condition that the reading proceeded very slowly. I may here mention 
that another tablet containing the names of both these kings was discovered at Phe, on the Indus, 
below Daru. 


(¢) Sanskrit-Tibetan Votive Inscription by the Minister 
Thse-dbang-dongrub, ¢. 1800 A. D. 


(On Stone.) 


Along the wall of the present government garden at Daru there is a mani-wall, which is 
furnished with two large votive tablets. Although both the wall and the tablets aro only about 
100 years old, the latter are not in particularly good preservation, The state of preservation of an 
inscription depends entirely on the kind of stone selected, and the softer the stone the shorter the time 
the inscription lasts. The Tibetan part of the inscription was originally copied in full, but the 


paper containing the latter portion of the inscription has unfortunately been lost,® and I can now offer 
only the first part of the Tibetan text, 


a re 


T Mgon and dbangpo are almost sylonyms, which explains the fact that the name occurs in two forms. 
* Together with the copy of the Alchi Bridge Inscription and others. 
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Text. Translation. 
(In dBucan Characters. ) (Of the Sanskrit by R. C. Dutt, C.I.B.) 
Sanskrit. Om, adoration to the Lord, the immeasurable, 


the life of contemplation, the soul fixed on 
holiness, the Tathagata, the Arhat, the 
awakened, the self-existent ! 


Om namo(m?) Bfhlagarate aparimita ayur 
dznyana subhanitsitastana tsoradziya ; tatha- 
gataya; arhate samyaksambuddhiaya; tadya- 
tha ; om [punye punye] mabapunye aparimita Om, to him of perfect holiness, of great holiness, 


punyer dznyina sambharopatsite om sarvasam of immeasurable holiness, of unmeasured 
samskariparishudha dharmate gagana samu- righteous knowledge, of radiant soul! ! 

F . i 9 5. 7 « 
nagate subhava — (vishudhe ?) maha- | Om, to him who has done all sacraments, to him 
naye parivariye svaha of pure religion whose way is high as the 


heavens, to the well purified, to the great 
teacher and traveller in the righteous path, — 


Glory ! 
Tibetan. (Of the Tibetan.) 

Mi dbang choskyi rgyalpoi phrinlas ysergyi | When the great minister, Thse-dbang-dongrub, 
shing rta gyendu la drenpai ’akhorlopa bka the upwards driving coachman of the golden 
mdzod thse dbang dongrubkyi sku thse carriage of the works of the king of faith, the 
mdzadpa stobs . . s+ © « © © 6 powerful over men died, power... . ++ > 

Notes. 


La drenpa, an idiom meaning about ‘ driving upwards.’ 


bka mdzod, literally ‘ treasure-house of words.’ I translated it by ‘minister,’ but it may more 
properly mean ‘ wise man. ’ ; 


sku thse mdzadpa, ‘ making his lifetime,’ used in the sense of completing his lifetime.’ 


V.— THE ROCK INSCRIPTIONS AT SHEH, 


There are three inscriptions at Sheh, one accompanied by various sculptures on the rock on 
which the castle is built, and the two others on the Maitreya Rock, a little below the village on the 
Indus, which is now popularly known as Sman-bla. 


There ate traces of several other inscriptions on the Maitreya Rock, in both Persian and 
Tibetan characters, which have been effaced, probably during some war. It is probable that when 
either the Balti or the Dogra armies marched up the Indus valley, they destroyed the Tibetan 
insetiptions, and carved others in Urdu or Persian on their place, If this happened, the Ladaikhis 
would in turn destroy the new inscriptions, as soon as the hostile army had left the country. The 
two very ancient Tibetan inscriptions that have escaped destruction owe their escape to their positions 
on the rock. One is carved so high up that it cannot be reached. unless special arrangements are 
made, and the other was hidden behind a masonry-wall so that it could not be read, until the wall 
was broken down by the missionaries in January, 1906. Indeed, I am told that some lines have not 


even yet come to light. 


Nos. 1. and ILI. of the legible inscriptions have been copied by bLo-bzang-thar-rnyed, 
meteorological observer at Leh ; No. II, by bDechen-bZodpa. 
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INSCRIPTION No. I. 
Position: High wp om the Maitreya Rock. 


Text. 


Translation. 


idkon mehog ysumle phyag ’athsal dang, nga I greet the three highest beings (Buddhist Trinity) 


(da?) skyabs su ysolte, rgyalpo chenpo, tsan po 
Ilha sraskyi sku yondu mngirisikyi’ abangsla 
semscan thamscadkyi 


rigste, phyogs beui 
bsodnamssu bsodsnas, ’aphagspa byams dpal, 
khor tang beaspai ska yzugs . . . » 

. pa mthar brian . ... . 


bgyis, 


and ask [them to come] to my help. Making 
it as an offering of the great king, the Tsanpo, 
the son of the gods, and for [the benefit of] the 
subjects of mNgaris, and for the benefit of all 
the beings of the ten regions, the images of the 
august Byams dpal-(Maitreya) with his 
attendants ...... Stipa ..... » Made. 


Wotes on the Tibetan Text. 
ysolte; the style of the writing used for this word reminds us of the Endere Inscriptions 
in Turkestan, where we find the final consonant of a syllable written not after, but below, the 
preceding one. In this case the J is written not after, but below the s. 


mngarist, instead of later mNgaris. 


This is the ancient name of Western Tibet, as ig 


proved by the rG@yal-rabs, though in more modern times it has been restricted to the most Eastern 


part of that country. 


rigs is the classical sgrigspa, arrange, &c. See Ladakhi Grammar, Law of Sound, No, 8. 

bsodsnas ; I take this word to be another instance of placing the second consonant under the 
first. Otherwise the word would have to be read dsngosnas, which would give it the sense of 
‘ resolve to go the way of Nirvana,’ according to Sarat Ch. Das’ Dictionary. 

éyams-dpal, the glorious Maitreya. This shows that the inscription refers to the figure of 
Maitreya with his attendants carved along with it on the rock, giving the same date both for the 


inscription and its attendant sculptures. 


mthar-rten. I am told that this refers to a particular kind of stipa. 


® INSCRIPTION No. II. 
Position: Behind the masonry-wall at the same site. 


Text, 

dkon mchog ysam dang, ’ajigrtengyi mgonpo 
kunla skyabssu  ysolnas, khyaba phagspa 
byamspa ’akhor dang bcaspai sku yzugs khra 
svalpa mthai bardu choskyi ’akhorlo dampa 
myurdu bslobpar skulla ysoldeing, dus mchod- 
kyi rkyen sbyardpala sogspai bsodnams dang, 
‘aphagspa rnamskyi byin rlabs kyis, btsanpo 
tha sras ydung tabs dang phyogs beui semscan 
phalpo che .... thamscad, bdeskyid phun- 
sum thsoge shing, blanamedpai sangsrgyassu 
myurdu grubpar stonte ’aphagspai sku yaugs 
tdo ’aburdu bgyispao, yyaskyi dgebai bshes 
nyen rnamskyis kyang thson ysal bur bgyiba 
dang brtanpar bgyio. 


Translation. 


Asking the three highest beings (Buddhist 


Trinity) and all the lords of the world [to 
come to my] help, the image of the august 
Maitreya with [his] attendants [was made]. 
Praying that the glorious (bright shining) one 
may quickly teach and admonish the holy 
wheel of religion until the ends (of the earth), 
and that there may be the merit of the 
confirmed effect and such like of the periodical 
sacrifices; and through the blessing of the 
exalted ones, may the disanpo, the son of the 
gods and (his) family, and the ordinary as 
well as the great beings of the ten quarters 
remain in perfect blessing, and be taught to 
attain soon to the very highest Buddhahood. 
[For all this] the image of the exalted one 
was made of stone. All the friends of the 
virtue of the right hand will [from time to 
to time] renew the colour (make clear colour) 
[of the image] and protect it (make it sate). 
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Philological Notes. 
khyaba-aphagspa, 1 am told that this isa locally well-known title of Maitreya; but what 
khyaba means I have been unable to discover. 
khra svalpa (or ysalpa), I am told that this expression means ‘ very bright, shining,’ 
sbyardpa, perfect stem of the infinitive shyor[d] pa. 


rdo ‘aburdu, used in the sense of ‘ according to stone,’ ‘ of stone,’ 


Epigraphical Notes. 


Though the characters of this inscription are of the ordinary dBu-can type, there are a few 
pecularities in them, which point to its antiquity. 

(a) The letter ng has a stroke attached to the right end of its lower line, which makes it look 
almost like a dBu-can p. This peculiarity has not yet been’ observed at Endere (Stein Collection), 
nor anywhere else. 

(6) The « sign has not always the position of the Dévanagart short 7, but often that of the 
long ¢, as is also the case in the Endere MSS,, and many other ancient inscriptions. 


(c) The second or final consonant of the syllable is written below the first consonant, Of 
this we have one certain and one probable case in the previous inscription, This peculiarity is also 
found at Hndere and in the ancient Balti Inscriptions. 


A Comparison of the Ladakhi and the Endere Inscriptions. 


It will be useful here to review the peculiarities of the Endere relics, as they are the oldest 
datable specimens of Tibetan orthography, and to compare the most ancient West Tibetan 
Inscriptions with them. The question is a very important one, because on it the possibility of dating 
the Tibetan Inscriptions depends, 

The peculiarities of the Hndere MSS. and Sgrafitti (8th century) are the following : — 

(a) The sign takes the shape of the Dévanagari long and short ¢ interchangeable, 

(6) In several cases the final consonant of the syllable is written below the first consonant, 

(c) The masculine definite article is in most cases ph@ and pho, instead of modern pa and po. 

(2) In many cases the ordinary c and ts are replaced by ch and ¢hs; and both ch and ths 
have y, d, or 6 prefixes attached to them, whilst in the classical orthography they are furnished only 
with a and m prefixes. 

(e) When m comes before ¢ or e, a y intervenes, 

(f} Words ending in 7, J, or » are furnished with a d suffix, called drag, 

A comparison of the ancient Ladakhf inscriptions with those of Endere discloses the fact, that 
several of them exhibit some of the peculiarities of the Endere epigraphy, but not all, This leads 
to the supposition that the six characteristics of Endere orthography were not dropped all at once, 
but one by one, and Dr, L. D. Barnett has observed that, according to the Endere relics, the drag 
was even then on the point of disappearing (8th century A. D.), 

In Ladakh, the peculiarities of the Hndere epigraphy are exibited in the following 
inscriptions :-— 

(a) Interchange of long and short ¢ is found in Inscriptions at Sheh; at Alchi-mkhar-gog 
(but only in the oldest) ; and at Sadpor (Baltistan). 
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(b) Subscription of the final consonant is found in the inscriptions at Sheh; in one at 
Khalatse (at the bridge) ; and at Sadpor. 

(c) The masculine article pha, pho has so far only been discovered at an ancient gold-mine 
near Nyurla, where a personal name is spelt danarnapha (or perhaps tanarnapha). 

(d) ch and ths for c and és are found in the Balu-mkhar Inscriptions. 

(ec) y intervening between ¢ or e and initial m is found in the Sheh Inscriptions (see 
Inscription No, ITI., below) ; in the Alchi-mkhar-gog Inscriptions (the oldest); in those at Sadpor ; 
at Khalatse (at the bridge) ; and at Balu-mkhar, 


(7) The suffix drag is found in the Sheh Inscriptions. 


The latest peculiarity of the ancient orthogragphy to disappear would appear to be the 
intervention of y between an initial m and ¢ or e, as this is exhibited in all the ancient inscriptions ; 
and the latest of them which can be dated with some amount of probability, is the Khalatse Bridge 
Inscription (probable date 1150 A. D.). Peculiarities which disappeared much earlier are certainly 
the masculine articles pha, pho and the suffix drag, 


The Sheh Inscriptions exhibit the interchange of long and short i, the subscription of the 
final consonant, the intervening y, and the suffix drag. 


This last point is of great importance, as the use of the drag was supposed to be on the decline 
at Endere, I propose, therefore, to put their date between 900 and 1000 A. D. 


The King of the Inscriptions. 


Both the Maitreya Rock Inscriptions are plainly by the same king, and both refer to the 
same subject, the carving of the image of Maitreya. The personal name of the king is not given, 
but this omission seems to have been customary at that time, as the Khalatse Inscription also speaks 
simply of “the great king.” We find, however, two dynastic names, in the Maitreya Rock 
Inscription, the name bTsanpo and Lhayi-sras. The former is the dynastic name of the 
Central Tibetan Dynasty, from which the Western Tibetan kings descended, and the latter, 
which means ‘son of the gods,’ not only reminds us of Lha-chen, ‘great god,’ the dynastic 
name of the earliest Western Tibetan kings, but is also used interchangeably with Lha-chen by 
the later kings. We may thus, with some confidence, attribute these inscriptions to one of the kings 
of the bTsan-po-Lha-chen line of Central Tibet and not to local chiefs. The first of this 
line of kings was Skyid-lde-nyima-mgon, the conqueror of Western Tibet, who reigned, according 
to Grinwedel’s Chronology, c. 975—1000 A. D., or, according to Sarat Ch. Das’ Chronology, 20—30 
years earlier, and I believe that it was under him that both sculptures and inscription were set 
up. Votive offerings of this nature were mostly made by the kings, not so much for their own 
spiritual benefit as for that of their parents, as we learn from the rGyal-rabs, and my belief is 
that the king caused the figures and inscription on the Maitreya Rock to be set up for the spiritual 
welfare of his father, who may have died when he was in Western Tibet, This supposition at once 
explains the use of the word 47sanpo, as Nyima-mgon’s father was the last of the bT sanpos in the 
family, and the word disan was actually part of his name, Lde-dpal-’akhor-btsan, It is of some 
interest that, in the Inscription, the wish is expressed that the sculpture may be a means of blessing 
to the people of Western Tibet. Apparently, the king wished to please his new subjects with it, 


The result of this examination of the Inscriptions is that they must be most probably dated 
¢. 950—1000 A. D. and must be assumed to be by Skyid-lde-nyima-mgon, the conqueror of 
Western Tibet, for the spiritual benefit, in the first place, of his father Lde-dpal-’akhor-btsan, 
and secondly, for that of his new subjects. In any case, the probability is that they are earlier, and 
not later, than 1000 A. D., and refer to some Central Tibetan king. At the same time it is difficult 
to see why any king earlier than Skyid-Ide-nyima-mgon should have taken an interest in the village 
of Sheh, as it apparently became the first capital of Western Tibet after its conquest by him. . 
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gure h h. 
aa aca a Image of Maitreya in the garden of the 
Moravian Knitting School, Leh. 


Photo: P, Bernard, Lieutenant, French Army. 
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Photo: Dr. F. E, Shawe. 





Ancient stone figures on the Yarkandi 
Road, Leh. 





Photo: Dr. F. E. Shawe. 


Ancient stone figure by the brook, 
Changspa, Leh 
Dr, F. H, Shawe. 
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INSCRIPTION No. III. 
This inscription is carved high up on the rock below the castle of Sheh, above an image of 
Maitreya, and can only be read with the greatest difficulty, even with the help of a field glass. It 
is impossible nowalays to get close to it. The following is bLo-bzang-Thar-rnyed’s reading of it :— 


Tibetan Text, 

dkon mchog ysumla bstaste, phyog cu gyal khangs myo zanggi bter..... chos Khal ga 
phulbai byang lha byamsbai nyu ku rdo ’abar (’abur?) gi mchodpa dang ku sdob; kho 
chengyi zhir myig tsang cing byorbar byas..... . skyong dang tsangyis (cr: skyonghba 
tsangyis ) en skarba....,..2, 

Notes. 

A translation of this is impossible, as it is evident that it has not only become more 
weathered than the others, but is also written with a more careless orthography. From the few 
words, which can be made out, it looks very much as if it dated from about the same time and 
referred to a similar object. 

dkon mchog, &¢. The first line means ‘ looking at the three highest beings’ (Buddhist Trinity) 

phyog{s 6|cu, the ten regions. 

dyamsbat (or pat), of Maitreya. 

rdo’aburgyt mchodpa, ‘offering of a stone statue, image.’ 

myig tsancing, probably ‘the eye getting clear’ ; mytg instead of mig is a case of the ancient 
orthography. 

shyongba tsangyis, ‘by the protector, by the Tsanpo.’ Thus, the king at Sheh would appear 
to call himself Tsanpo, as a descendant of the famous Tsanpes of Tibet. The term may perhaps, 
however, signify a name of Phyag-rdor, similar to the form Thub-bstan-skyongba, 


APPENDIX, 
The Age of the Buddhist Stone Images of Ladakh. 


All the stone images of Lad&kh are in relief. They are found on the living rock as well as 
on raised slabs of stone, and are in varying states of preservation. The following have come to my 
knowledge :— 

(a) Qutside Lek, — The images at Dras; the famous Chamba (Byamspa) at Mulbe; the 
medallion at Sadpor in Baltistan; the rGyalba-rigs-Inga at Spadum in Zangskar; the images at 
Kartse in Purig; a stone with sculptures at Tingmogang; a similar stone at Saspola ; several reliefs 
on the living rock at Spitug; the stone abbess at Nyemo ; the Vajrapini at Dara; the Sman-bla 
and figures near the castle at Sheh; the Maitreyas at Igu, with ancient frescoes close to them, 

(6) Lam told by Dr. F. E, Shawe, who made a collection of photographs, that in Leh and its 
environs there are a great number of them. Of these the best known are: — four stones with 
images on the Yarkandi road; one stone with several sculptures at Changspa ; three stones with 
single figures about the brook near Changspa, and another in the village ; one figure at Gonpa, above 
Leh ; an inscribed figure in the garden of the present Moravian Knitting School; one, painted red, 
near the palace of Leh, close to one of the former city gates; one on the plain, south of Leh, in 
a mani-wall among a large number of mchod-rien; one at Skara, below Leh; and one below king 
bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal’s mant-wall on the Sheh road. This last has figures on all four sides. 

With regard to the date of these figures we can safely say that they are never made nowadays, 
and, according to local tradition, it is a long time since they were made, a fact which does not hinder 
the people from still worshipping some of them. As a fewof them have inscriptions, it is possible 
to assign approximate dates to them. The figures thus made dateable are the following :— 
The Maitreyas at Sheh, c. 950-1000 A. D., as shown above; the Sadpor reliefs (pictures~ead 
inscriptions, zide Miss Jane E. Duncan’s d Sunmer Ride through Western Tibed ), ¢. 1000 A. D, 
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from the orthography employed ; the Dras figures, with inscriptions in Kashmir sarada characters, 
most probably of the Kashmir Buddhist emigration to Ladakh, which was at its height 900—1100 
A. D.; the Vajrapini at Dara, c. 1250 A, D. (or 20—30 years earlier according to Sarat 
Ch. Das’ Chronology) ; the figures at Spadum in Zangskar of the time of the Mons, before the 
Tibetan conquest, which took place c. 950—1000 A. D. ; the figure iD the garden of the Mission 
Knitting School at Leh, c. 1000 A. D., from the accompanying inscription, On the whole, 
although one of the dates is as far forward as far as the thirteenth century, I feel much inclined 
to believe that the year 1000 A. D. should be taken as roughly the date of these images, 


I would draw attention to the striking similarity which many of these sculptures have to the 
ancient Budhhist images at Gilgit, one of which is reproduced in Biddulph’s The Tribes af the 
Hindoo Rush. And although the art was continued for some time under the rule of the Tibetan 
kings of Leh, I feel much inclined to believe that it is Pre-Tibetan, and probably Dard in origin. 
At any rate it is Indian. 


The inscription on the Maitreya at the Knitting School, Leh, runs thus: — 


Text. Translation. 
nga zharba ; I, a blind one, 
ma shii bardu rje Until death 
sam chodching rkyan May offer high thoughts and 
bai bsodnamskyis Through the adorning [religious] merit 
grol bya sem... e- May (or will) be delivered, the soul ...., 
Notes. 


rkyan is probably for rgyan. 


Signs of age in the Inscription are: three inverted ¢ signs; ching instead of cing ; and the 
form of the eh, which reminds us of 2h. 
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IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE. 


1654—-1670. 
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(Continued from Vol. XXXV. p. 210.) 


Partine from them, my boy & I tooke Councell w*! way to steere ; My boy adgized a 
back way, for that ye people of that Contrey weere verry bad, and theires a Towne 12 Corse 
[Kos], wetis 6 English mile of; Theire we will goe & buy pyitions, we we did, And after 
Travelled 17 days wont touchinge at either towne or howse till we caime to y° great Citty 
Guzzurratt. These Contreys [Rajputana] are not as others, but baue many Kings: Some . 
kauve not aboue 600 people feighting men vnder them, some 5000. I got safe to Guazzeratt, tho 
very weary of all my Travells. This was y® first iunct money [chungam, custom, poll-tax] 
I paid, otherwise cald head money, soe much for a Man & doble as much for a horsse. 


I lived in that Citty 17 days privatt in a brammonists [brahman’s] howse, by reason my 
sarv’ told me I must live as his‘ sarv' if I intended to travell safe in that Contrey, w°2 I did, 
for in those parts they are great Enemies to a Xpian. 


They Mervelled to see a whiteman, never seing one before in that Contrey, Caused my 
Man, then My Maister, to say he bought me in the Bloches Contrey, & I was his slaue. Next 
morning, I rideing out to water w'® my horsse, y® people stareing on me, A Naagg [nazk], y* 
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is a greatman, mett me, And askt me in his Lingua who I served. & followed me home to y* 
howse I lodged at, being I had not the Lingua. My man, then Master, discorsing w** him, 
y°® Naagge demanded w*t Lingua I could speake. He told him I was but a new sarv' & could 
speake noe Lingua. Then, S4 y* Naag, how doe y" vnderstand him. He replied, by Signs. 
He was verry ernest to buy me, but my Man put him of, telling him I was his Brothers sarvt. 
The cause of my staying soe longe amonge them was, Wee could not Travell, They being in 
warrs one w"" an other. 


I had not scaped Sellinge but y* my boy was trusty, w°® is rare of a Cannarry [Kanarese], 
for yt Contrey he was. 


From Guzzeratt to Brampoore [Burhaupur] is 400 Leagues. I was 4 Months in goeinge 
it. When we caime to Jankann [custom-house], I lighted of my horsse & gote on y® Ox, wet 
carried y® boy & things, & the boy mounted On my horsse as Maister Att seuerall villages, 
for theire was noe Cittys on the way ; forts theire weere, but we went out of the way to misse 
them. In every 40 Leagues theire was Junkanns [custom-house officers], who tooke head 
money. W* much troble wee past, My man haueinge y® Lingua, but I not. And the people 
weere verry inquissitive what I was, being a white man, we) was rare in y' Contrey. When 
we caime win 60 Leagues of Brampoore, my Man told me, this is y® great Junkinn Towne 
called Halloe [Halabas, Allahabad]. 


When we caime w'tin sight of the towne, beinge on the edge of a hill, S¢ my sarvt, 
Maister stay here, I will observe if we can miss the towne. I told him he knew it was 
daingeros to goe out of y® roade way, but lefé it to his discretion. Mr*, 84 he, I beleive yor 
money is almost gon. I s*, by tow such Coite (Bhai, tu sach kahta], Brother, thou speakest 
trewth. 84 he, after we had Consulted together (but I had y* about me mysaryt knew not of), 
we haue a way we may passe, but if not, y* haue freinds at Brampoore, & y¥ shall pawne me 
heere till y? send releife. After we had refresht of selfs, my boy said, Haw’dow’ca’noun 
challa [Khuda ké nim, chalé], Lets goe in the naime of god. Am’ar’ra ser’vp’ra bout’ bos’hey 
[ Hamara sir dipar bakut bh6j hat}, I haue, st my man, for he was gray w™ age, A great Charge 
vppon my heade. Am/’ar’ra’, Jou’row char, be'te Amorra Zam man hey [| Hamara jort, char Get, 
hamara zamin hat], My wife & Children lie at stake for me to yot freinds if y® get anie hurt. 
Hodah io’hey [Khuda tk Aai], 84 he, Theirs but One god, Se’de’ra decking’ga’ [Sidha ra 
dikhaéigé], w shall direct vs y° right way. When we had past y® towne Holloe [Allahabad] 
towards Brampoore [Burhinpur], we mett w a Company of horssmen, w% had taken 24 
Marchants, w had past & not paid theire Junkin money. S¢ my man, these are Rogues ; 
They have laid wait both wayes, because they knew y®° Marchants would pass by y* vpper way 
to save theire Junkin money. Ou’ta’ amora’ bail asway [Cthd, hamara batl aswar], Alight 
psently [at once] & get vppon y® Ox, He mounted psently on y® horsse & rid towards them, 
And said to me, Ton asta asta pecha hey [Tum aGhisté ahisté pichhé a0], com you Softly behinde. 
Comeinge to them, he knew one of the horssmen, who askt him from whence hecaime. He Sé4, 
I caime from Gusaratt, And I and my man are goeinge for Brampoore to buy some swords and 
knives for such a Naag [n@k] in Guzuratt whose sarviIam. When I caime neare, 84 my 
Man, then Maister, to me, Get y” a heade, this boy is a foole, & cald me naimes, Telling his 
accquaintance of me was but small. St ye Man, Kiss was ny marra [kes wasié nahin mara], 
Why doe you not beat y® Rogue, S¢ my Mr’, Ka’poynge’ as ham du’han’na o’mar’ra’ga 
[kya paiinga is ham diwana maréga], What shall I get by beating a foole. My man puld of his 
girdle & gaue it y® horssman, wt pleased him well, Tam’con a ’marra’sad ca'poss [fem kahé 
hamara sahib ké pas| wt is, When y® se my Maister, (S* he to y®° Marchants, who weere for 
Guzzerat), ham is voc’cat dalgeer [ham ts wag! dilgir], I am at this tyme sad & Mellencolly, 
because he sent asarv' wt me I am forst to be a nurse to, The Marchants replied, & y® Soldiers, 
Tom bar’ra sa’fect’ adam me’ hey’tom better ny gente Kiss wast to mor’ra pass Chocke’ra leta 
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[tum bara saféd admi hat, tum behtiar nahin janté; lis waste tumhara pas chokra léta], y® are an 
Antient gray man; methinks y" should ynderstand better then bring a Child in yo Company, 
He tooke his leaue, I beinge got a full English mile before them. When my man caime vp 
full speed a head, he asked me laughinge, ham ho’pe’ sad ne [Aam bhanb stihab = 1), Am not i 2 
good Maister. I told him, yes. S¢ he, now its yo™ tyme to be Maister ; I did this for yor saife 
deliverance vuder god. In 8 days afterwards we arrived at Brampoore [Burhanpur], Where I was 
in saifty out of all trobles, The Gouerner theire is cald Dowd Caune [Daid Khin],°4 wtt whome 
I had formerly beene Jn armes, This beinge in the Magulls Contrey. He treated me verry well, 
but was Jealous [suspicious that] 1 had runn away from yé Magull, yet S¢ nothing to me, for he 
knew I could not pass w'out his leaue, questioned me many things but I resolved him nothinge. 
Beinge theire 6 days, weaty when I caime but now well refresht, in that tyme caime the french 
Embassado's: who had beene att John a Badd [Jahanabad], y° Magulls Court, But wth litle honot.9% 





These 2 Embassado‘s, One from ye ffrench Kinge for his pticuler% to greet y® Magull, One 
from him for y® East India Company,” in ah 1668, when they Caime ncare ye Court, ye Emperror 


had notis & Wee the Engl.sh, They caime not in y* state vsnally y® Engl or Dutch come in, Soe 
y° Emperror thought himselfe vndervallewed, And sleighted them, Commanding them stay 
2 Leagues from Court when they expected to come to rights. Besides the Embassado* for the 
K{ing of] ffrance had Express order from his King to deliver his Letters to ye Emperro' owne 
hand, we was refused. However, the English bad leaue to vizitt the f* [French] Mmbassado's 
& did send them theire tents & other nessarys they wanted. The Embassadors, Concluding y° 
Emperror affronted them, they pVide to goe back, w° the Emperrot had notis of, & Commanded 
them to be brought back w all theire goods and attendance, Saying, did they thinke to zoe out 
of his Contrey wout Leave. The next night The Embassado't weer assalted in theire tents, 
robb? of all, 3 or 4 Sarvis kiid & they sadly affrighted. In this Condition They staid a day or two, 
But after[wards] Theire Money & Goods weere found & restored & they ordered to come to Court, 
The English accomping, When they caime at y® Court gate, theire armes weere taken from them 


& theire pocketis sercht, But y¢ Evel went in wsword & Target & pistolls by theire sides, we 
greived y® Kbassadots, 


M4} This affront was pily ocationed by y® Contrivance of y® Engl, for that, in ye tyme of ye last 
Dutch warr, y® french caused ye English letters to be given y® Dutch, w°# was delivered into theire 
hand to be Conveyed for y¢ est India Company. 


They* would [have] Psented theire letters to ye Emperror, but they weere not pmitted. They 
then desired y¢ fr [French] father® might interprett them, but y° Emperror Askt ye Engl if they 
could not doe it, they being in Lattin. M* White sd yes, Soe they weere delivered to him. The 


—_—— 
% This is probably Datid Khan Quréshi, governor of Allahabad in 1670. Mr, Irvine tells me he is mentioned 


by Manucci. 


5 The author is incorrect. Only one of the French ambas 
Delhi) in the company of Tavernier, 
Mr, Irvine. 


sadors (Béber) came to Burha@npur from Agra (not 
at the end of 1637. Iam indebted for this, and the two following notes, to 


86 De la Bouillaye Le Gouz was the King’s man, He went eastwards to Patna, 
of again. He was probably murdered by his hired guard, who mistook his bex of book 


or Reber was the representative of the French Bast India Com 
length in Tavernier’s “ Receuil. ”? 


% t.¢., the French ambassadors. 


ba Mr, Irvine suggests that the “ French father ” may possibly be Father Busée, 8. J., a Fleming, who was in 
India about this time. 


and was never after heard 
8 for treasure. 


pany. The story of the embassy is given at 
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Embassadot for y¢ Company had his desire granted, his deport humble, Soe they weer dismist,100 
And from Brampoore I travelld w them as followes. But to returne to y® Gouerner who stopt me, 
haueing sent to y® Court to know If I had come wout license. But they redy, ye Embassadors, 
I showed the Gouernor my pass from y* Emprt, we? gane me my liberty, And in 28 Days we arrived 
at Surratt, w°? is but 60 Leaguesfrom Brampoore. Att Surrat I staid 14 Days, St George Oxenall 
[Oxinden]! Psident their for The Hast India Company, with whome I had seuerall affairs, And 
haueing dispatcht, I left it, But he was verry importun[ate] wtt me to know how I succeeded in 
my Jurney into Prester John; but I knew well what I should tell him would be in England before 
me. But some things I told M? Robt Smith, the Minister. 


From Surratt I went to Madderaslepotan [Madras] in Bengall, in w°) is the Kingdome of, 
Gulecandar [Golconda], Wher are all the Dymond Mines, wis A Months Jurney or about 600 
English Miles ; from thence to MasLepotan [Masulipatam], we? is 60 Leagues ; Thence to Checacull 
{Chicacol, Ganjam district], a great Citty, we? hath a Kinge of it selfe,a verry stronge place ; 
Thence to Muscatt, w°" belongs to the Arrabbs, the King of it called Wyley?; Its a place was taken 
from the Portugalls3 


In that time I was theire, they sent an Armadoe to retake it, but in Vaine, beinge wt loss & 
shame beaten away. After this, King Wyley [the walt] sent ont 11, Hlleaven, vessels wt? about 
800 Men to ye Portugalls Contrey, to a Citty cald Dew [Diu], A stronge fort & Garrison. They 
Landed, stormed & Plundered the Towne & brought 800 pSoners away, Men, Weomen & Children, 
8 Chests of Silver, 4 Caests of Gold. This I, John Cambell, se brought into Maskatt in the 
Month of August 1668, All don in 14 Days.* 


This was great dishono™ to y® Portugall affaires, they cominge to looke out for the Arrabbs 
& had gon on ye Pertian Coast and tooke A litle money Dew to them for custome out of Conge 
{Kung] and returned, On wh, S¢ y® kinge of y° Arrabbs in my heareinge, They haue com out to 
seek me; I will now goe to seeke them, And offerd me great rewards to goe wt him, but my 
answer was, they weere Christians And I was one, Soe could not gratify his desire. 


Att my beinge in Goa, in Anno 1668, was a Portugall ship; the Capt. of hir’ 
had not only ye Command of the ship but all y® Ladeinge. And beinge One day at a Gameinge 
howse (for play at Dice is much vsed theire), And theire beinge many ffydalgoes [fidalgo], 
verry tich, this Capt fell in to play wt them, And lost not Only ship, but all his Ladeinge, w°? don, 
in great troble he went to a Surgion, And caused him cut of his left hand close at y® wrest; 
y® Surgion haueinge don his Dewtie, he, y® Capt, bought a box inst fitt to hold ye hand Cut of, 
& it being put in & y® Key in his pockett, he tooke it vnder his Cloke & went to y® Gameing howse, 
wheere was at play y®fejalgos who had won his ship & goods w'® a great heape of money & gold 





EL Ce 


106 In a letter from Surat to the Court of Directors of the Hast India Company, dated 26th March 1667, there 
is the following account of the French embassy :— “‘ The Transactions of the French have bin much wondered att 
by all, one of the Two that came hither and went upp to Court, he that was sent from the King of France with 
letters Recommendatorys hath bin much slighted and att last is gone away alone, some say to Bengalla, Leaving 
his consort, who after a tedious attendance, finding none that would prefer his cause to the Kinge, in regard he 
came Empty handed, was Returning hither, but was robd of all he had, one dayes Journey out of Agra, and 
Received three or Foure wounds, which comming to the Kings eare, tooke pitty on him, sent for him backe, gave 
particuler order for his care, and afterwards admitted him into his presence, Received his petition, Gave order he 
should be paid ous of his Treasury what was pretended to be taken from him.” — India Office Records, Factory 
Records, Miscellaneous, Vol. 2. 

1 Sir George Oxinden was President of Surat from 1662 till his death, on the 14th July, 1669. 

2 The author mistakes the Arabic title walz, a governor, for a proper name. 3 In 1650. 

In a letter to Surat, dated from Ispahan, 5th Sept, 1669, Stephen Flower refers to “ wt. had past at sea 
between the Portugalis and Arabsin this Gulfe ”’ and to “ the Arabs proceedings at Dio,” but there is no record 
of the occurrence, as given by Campbell, in 1668 

5 Hiatus in the M8, 
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before him, & he haneing y* Dice, y* Capt puts downe his box & s4, para esta, Atit, sd y® fydalgve,s 
Theire gr‘, play is passage, & its ye play theire, if y° Caster throw awmes,’ ace & a tray, he pays 
doble y¢ stake he throwes at. The fydalgoe or Kt threw awmes, ace & a tray, & seing it, ssid, 
open yor box & tell yo™ movey, pushing his heape to him. Hold, said y* Capt., & tooke ont ye 
Key of his box & opend it & showed his hand & y¢ arme it was Cut ol, & s?, y" haue lost both yor 
hands, They caime to Composition & y® Capt had his shipp & goods and doble hir vallew. The 
Capt is now in Lisbon, And knowne to me Jn? Cambell & many others, who se his hand & Arme 


it was Cutt of, 

Att the same tyme in Goa, I was Carried to see a father, counted a holly man of y® Order of 
ye Pollistians,? borne in Dunkirk, who had beene deade almost 12 Monts before, but lay ahboue 
ground to be seene by all yt caime; & of seuerall Nations round about theire caime, vizt And see 
him lie as at ye tyme of his death vnbowelled, or wth out anie art don to him saue ys shaueing his 
face every weke & paireing or Cutting his nailes, wih a Naturall fresh Culler, The faime of it caime 
to ye Pope, as nothing don almost in Anie pt of y® world, but theire are padreys to give advice. 
The Pope sent for the boddie of this Padre; y® Pollistians who are y® richest Scotietie of fathers 
in ye world, denied it. But the Pope demanding his right hand, it was granted & Cutt of, 
Jn? Cambell then psent, and it bled as fresh as if it had been Cutt from ye Boddie of a liveinge man. 
They indeavo"d after to Pserve him from Corruption but could not, soe 3 days after he was buried, 


One day, I sittinge wth King Wyley [the wali],3 brave Weomen psoners weere brought 
before him; 2 Weere Brammonists [Brahmans] wifes, theire husbands being kild. The 84 was 
a Portugall, wet [freed. She told me she had to pay me what I laid out, & Did 3 doble, when 
I delivered her in Conge [Kung]. S4 y® Kinge to me, will yo" free thother two, I sd this ig 
a Christian & I an other, They Gentues. 

Two of King Wyleys Sarvs being by, wth Katirs [daggers] by theire sides, These 2 Brammonist 
weomen drew each a Katar from them & before y® Kinge rip vp their Bellys & Dyed, 

The next day, about 8 Clock in the morninge, theire Arrived A ship of ours from Bumbay, 
220 Leagues by Sea from this place. Wyley y¢ Kinge of y® Arrabbs sont for me & s4, wit doe y# 
make this ship to be. I S*, English. Welcome, S4 he, ys ot Brother. Comeinge into y® rode, 
hg Ladeing was rice & Butter & Coquer Nutts, we# was great Reliefe to y* Contrey, for, Except 
ye great Ones, they eate only Tammer [ta’ama], viat., Dates & fish. The contrey is very barren, 
& haue great respect to y? English y* furnish them w't pvitions, for they are often vexed wth 
fammin. 


Capt William Hill was commander of the vessell & was verry glad to meete w* an 
Englishman theire, y' King Wyley esteemed, & could Speak y° Lingua, for ye Capt could not. 
I delt wt the Kinge for him, for his Rice Butter & y® rest of his Ladeinge, & truckt wth ye Kinge for 
350 psoners, Both well pleased, And for my Curtesey Kinge Wyley fiented me wt a Black boy 
& Capt Hill a Dymond Ring, we» I accepted, 


From Muskatt I went to Conge, in ye Pertion Dominyon, wth my Lady psoner, for soe she was, 
& hir husband slaine at Due [Din]. I was much made of & gratified. 


Thence I went for Commerroone [Gombroon], w°t the English haue A factory at,® & Receive 
halfe Custome of it for theire good Service in helping y® Pertian to take ye famous Ormous, Once 


® Mr. Donald Ferguson suggesta the following reading of this passage :— “The Captain put down his box and 
said, * Paro esta’ [‘I wager this — caixa = box]. ‘ Atido’ |‘Done!’], said the fidalgo,”’ 

T 4, @., ambs-ace, double ace, the lowest possible throw at dice. 

$4. ¢, @ Paulinist, the local name for the Jesuits. John Campbell seems to be alluding to the shrine of 
8. Francis Xavier, whose body was removed to Goa in 1554, According to hia wont, Campbell alters dates to suit 
his burpose so that he may appear to have personally witnessed the events he describes. The right arm of the 
Saint was sent to the Pope in 1614. See The Voyage of Frangots Pyrard of Laval (Hakluyt ed.), Vol. VI. p. 61, £. n. 

§ The English factory at Gombroon was established after the taking of Ormuz, in 1622. In a letter tothe Court 
from Surat, dated 2nd Nov. 1688 (Factory Records, M iscellaneous, Vol. 2) the Council remark that they have 
a “Right to the Gulph of Persia and port of Gombroon, by a firme League and Covenant made and Concluded att 
tho Expulseinge the Portugall, which cost our nation both men and money to purchase.” 
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soe ominent in y@ portugalls tyme, from whome It was taken by y® Pertian,!0 That its said of it, If 
y® world weere a Kinge, Ormous was ye Dymond in it! But now in the Dust, And Bosgara 
[Basra],!? we is 15 days Jurney from Commoronne, y® great port. 


Wee had not beene at Commoroon 2 days, bnt advice caime Capt. Hill was arrived at Due, 
haueinge soe good a voyage by my means, Mr Gayrey,}8 ye March', not knoweinge me, writt to 
Mr filowers!4 that if such an English man caime, discribinge me, wheere he had Cognizance or 
interest y* he would serve me, though, S¢ he, meaninge me, he did me a discortesy once, yet hath he 
now served me beyond my Expectation & made me trebble mends [amends]. 


The discortsey I did him was in Conveyinge St Humphry Cooke out of India,’ for M? Garey 
would [have] sent him to y¢ Company because he traded in India in y¢ Companys goods, 


My Lord Cooke1® his father being sent by y° King of England to be Gouerner of Bumbay, 
a Towne Given by y® Portugalls as part of y® Dowrey of of Royall Queene Katheran,!’ lyeinge 24 
howers Saile from Surrat & is an Isleland and the best port in India The Christians haue, 


My L4 was sent w* 600 English Soldiers, & ye vice Roy of Portugall had order to deliver it 
to ye st Lt Cooke, but tooke snuff [offence] y* he was not treated or respected aboard y® Engl 
vessell as he expected, sei them a shore in a part of y® Isleland wheere they had noe fresh water & 
would not dd (deliver] the Towne Bumbay till most of ye s¢ 600 soldiers wee[re] kild wt? a flux by 
drinking brackish water.!8 

Mr John!® Flowers facter for y® India Company at Spahawne [Ispahan] & Commaroon, 
My Kinsman, [ left him att Commaroon & went for Spawhowne & by M™ flowers order had ye vse 
of ye Companys howse theire for my entertainm! 





10 Ormuz was taken by Shah ‘ Abbas, with the help of the English, in 1622, 
11 Thomas Herbert gives the proverb in this form :— 
‘‘ Tf all the world were made into a ring, 
Ormus the gem ani grace thereof should bring.”’ — Some Years Travels, ed. 1638, p. 105. 

12 The Company established an agency at Basra, in 1640. 

13 Henry Gary was Acting Deputy Governor at Bombay in 1367, and assumed the title of Governor after the 
death of Sir Gervase Lucas, in 1638. He was nover confirmed in the office, and was censured by the Court for his 
arrogance in 1671. 

1 Stephen Flower, with whom Campbell claimed Kinship, was a factor in the E, I. Co.’s Service. He was 
second ” at Gombroon in 1333 and * Chief” from 1655 to 1359. 

18 [ can tind no foundation for this story. 

18 Sir Humphry Cooke was Governor of Bombay for the King, from April 1565 tothe end of 1666, during which 
time there was constant friction between him and Sir George Oxinden, the Company’s representative at Surat 

17 In 1831 Bombay was ceded to the British Crown as part of the dowry of Katherine of Braganza, wife of 
Charles II, It was transferred to the H. I. Co. in 1668. 

18 This statement is incorrect. ; 

18 Stephen Flower was the Company’a servant aé Ispahanand Gombroon. It is strange that if Campbell really 
were his kinsman, that he should mistake his Christianname. A paragraph ina letter from Flower to Surat, dated 
Gombroon, 21st January 1569, shows Campbell in a very different position from what he leads us to infer, at this 
time:— “Ona Junke yt (in Company eight more from Scinda) lately arrived até Congo laden with goods, etc. 
provitions, came passenger oue M! John Cambell who had served y® King of India as a Gunner seven or eight yeares 
and having obteined licence to depart for his Country (to w° his freinds had often sollicited him) his resolutions was 
to travell overland for England, (wth wt moneys etc..hee had gained in y¢ time of his service to y¢ vallue of 7 
or 8000 rups.) towards wo! hee was advanced as farr as Scynda, when in Company of about 40 persons more in y? 
Caphila, they were unfortunately mett wth by y° who robbed them all of their money and goods stripped him 
to his shirt and hardly escaped with his life, in w°® miserable condition at his arrivall Scynda finding noe remedy, 
hee chose rather to proceed on his Intended Journey though with nothing than returne againe to the service of his 
old Master, and about six dayes sincerepaired hither for my assistance, upon y® relation of which sad story, I have 
taken his present condition into consideration, and furnish’d him with wt necessary to carry himto England, where 
God sending him safely to arrive, Ihave hope of receiving from himselfe or friends satisfaction, in two or three 
days more he departs in Compa: a Portugall Padre to Busara where I shall Commend him to y* fathers courtesy 
there for his safe proceeding to Alleppo, and there noe doubt but y? consullto whom I shall alsoe write will 
befriend himin whatfarther needfull, It would bee ashame not to commiserate and assist in such cases as this 
our owne country man from whose misfortune God defend us.” — Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 105, 
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But from Commoroon I tooke in the way to Spawhawne [PLar] w% is 70 Leagues from 
Commeroon, haueing a note from Mt Jn° flowers & y® Cormmendore of ye Dutch, we English 
haueinge noe howse theire but the Dutch had, y* I might haue entetainm® theire; 3 days I lodged 
theire weh was in the tyme of Gouerners fast, soe could not speake wt) him. But at night, After 
[ had spooke w*® him, that night caime a letter from M* fflower to me,20 Telling me of Monsier 
Demingoes invitation of all y® English, ffrench & Dutch, wt sarvants, to a ffeast he had made, 
being y? ffrench Agent at Commoroon. 








The french Agent at Diuner Dranke to y® Dutch Commendore; y® Dutch Commendore had 
noe sooner pledged, but st to Monseiur Demingo, I am poysoned. 8°, S4 Monsier Demingo, theirs 
noe poyson in my howse, & tooke vp the same Glass & drank of it. He had noe sooner dranke but 
he fell alsoe to vomitt, & S4, I think its poyson indeede. This broke vp ye Mirth, they both sick. 
Thanks be to god, noe other tasted of it, But had it beene given when we had after Dinner begun 
to drinke as vsuall, all ye Company had beene lost,?1 


We Exammoned y? Attendants & found it to be Contrived by y® great Banion [ Banyan] 
who ought [owed] y® Company of y@ Dutch 30009 Tomaine [toman], every tomaine 30 Ropees, weh 
is Engl money 8! 7864, And Thretinge ye Boy who fild y* wyne, He Confest y® Bannyon did 
hyer him for 20 Tomaine, & gaue him the poyson to poyson his Maister & all the Company. This 
boy or slaue went away pseatly wth ye Banyan & his sonn. They herd they went towards Larr. 
Mr flower writt to me at Larr & desired me for his honots sake to Jay hold on them, for we haue 
laid hold of all ye rest heere, telling me y® Cause as aboue. They comeing to Larr, herd of 
a strainger there, tooke me for a Dutchman Soe tooke y¢ Gouerners howse Vockeele [vakil]2 
I had my spies abrode, wh told me they had giveu & pthist [the] Vockeell money & pihist to turne 
Moores [Muhammadans]. On wh I tooke horsse & went to ye Gouerner howse, A mile from my 
Lodgeinge. When I caime, I sent word into y® Gouerner I desired to speak w* him. He gaue 
me leave to com in to him; his naime is Augugee [Aghaji]. 


When I caime in & wth my armes, not vsuall for a Strange[r] to doe in yt Contrey, One of 
his men tooke my Armes, y Gout bidinge me sitt downe. J showed my letter. S4 he, I cannot 
voderstand it. I told him my grevance. Is theire, s¢ he, suclr persons heere. I told him, yes, in 
[the] Vockeels howse. He sent for [the] Vockeel & the 4 persons wth gard to bring them 
Before he questioned them, he s4, poyntinge to me, Doe y2 know this man. They said noe. But 
theire songe was they would be mad® Moores, The Gont askt theire reason, saying, we never knew 
a Gentue or Banyan turne Moore, but for some great falt. The Casa [gat] being by, S4, can y2 
deny to make a heathen a trew Beleiver, I, heareing this, s¢ to ye Gouerner, shomma me danney 
che gusta [shuma mi dant chah gufta], doe y* know what y® say. S@ he, be’ne’she’en [ha 
nishin], sit downe, be not soe ferce. I s¢ these are y® men, & I charged him wt Shaw Sollyman 


a el ee ce enti ae ree se ln ne 


70 From Flower’s own account, given in the next note, the ‘feast’ seems to have taken ptaco at Gombroon 
and not at Ispahan. 


#1 In a letter to Surat, dated at Gombroon, 10th April 1669, Stephen Flower gives the following account of the 
poisqning affair :—‘‘ The heats being entred many begin daily to fall sicke of feavours & others dead, amoung whom 
y® Kings Vizeere Sonne to hig Exceeding greife, but 3 dayes since & it were well if this were the onely hazard y*. 
poore Huropeans ara subject to in these parts, where many come to untimely ends by poison, both of English & 
Dutch, by theire qwne Servants and y® brokers as toa apparent appeares and hath bin proved by a late accident and 
Example of that nature, hapned in y¢ house of Deputy Marriage, where himselfe and y° Commadore by drinking 
and tasting a cupp of heare had allmost lost their lives as might the rest of y® Company (among whom I was 
present) had itt not pleased God by a timely discovery to prevent soe greate an evil], for w°t and all his mercies 
and deliverance this or at any other time I hopeI shall remaine truely thankfull, for a particular relation and more 
satisfactory accot of this sad story I desire you will be referred to the verhall repetition, of St Nicolo Vidall and 
others.” — Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 105. 


22 4, €., took refuge in the vakil’s house. 
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de Roy [Shih Salaimin’s duhai].22 When he herd y* word, he rose vp & made 3 Sallams towards 
his kinge. I told him, these are y¢ men haue, or would [have] beene ye death of 25 March* besides 
theire Sarvants; y® haue them in yor Custody ; looke to them; I am goeing for Spawhawne. S@ 
ye Gouerner, two of these men looke like grt men. Pray, s¢ I, question them, He then questioned 
them & said, tell me trewth, Ile make y2 Moores, & then y2are fre from all harme. He found they 
weere gilty of wi T accused them of, And Committed them to a Roome; Soe I left them, The 
Gouerner att ptinge [parting] $4, yé Engl, Dutch & french are o* good freinds, Shall we loose 3 places 
for 3 men, in wh are Thowsands. 


Next morning he sent for me betimes & askt me wheere I was bound. I s4 for spawhaun. 
He askt what service I would command him. I told him noe service, but desired Good iustice. 
He is Gouerner of Conge, Commoroon & Larr. While I was thus talking, caime in 3 w*t chaines 
& Loeks on theire hands. Said y® Gout, how like you this; 1 S* well, & yt ye Engl Datch fr & 
portugalls would Commend his good iustice. 

Sd ye Gout, I haue don this on yot word & caused a letter to be written & I to set my hand to 
it & my seale alsoe, yt if I had abused them w'bout cause, the firanks must give acct of it, and that 
before I left Spawhawne. 

Next morning they weere sent away we 20 horse as a gard to CofMroon, wt a post before, weh 
would goe yt in 3 days (I was 7 in comeinge), & demanded “of me to stay till answer was returned. 
The 5th day after came answer from y® Gour [of] Cofiroon that they had hanged the Commendores 
slaue, And 2000 Tomaine was gathered by y¢ Banyans, 1000 for y* Gouerner of Cofiroon, y? other 
1030 for ye Gouerner at Larr & 80000 for to be devided amonge ye Marchanis [who] weeve theire, 
ffranks, To saue the Banyans lives; & never anie Banyan to Broak or serve in business to y® 
Christians On that Coast, w°® is 100% of thowsands to theire losse, for they did all business for 
y® factories. 

From Larr I tooke my Jurney for Serash [Shiraz], 140 Leagues from Larr. First I came to 
y® padreys theire. Next day caime y® English Broker to me & told me It was not fit I should be 
here & Carried me to y® English howse. 

The Gouerner of Serash being a great Caune [Khan], yt is Lord, & for some reason then not 
knowne, forsake his meanes And betook him to a Mountaine privat, & for 2 mo had a day noe more 
then y® quantity of a penny white loafe. His desire after some tyme theire was to know how all did 
wih his fammily. A spirritt appearinge to him told him he could not goe to see his family witout 
he would doe one of y° 3 thing when he caime theire he would ppound to him, vizt lie wth his 
Mother And Daughter or be Drunke. He answerred ye last he would Doe. He went to his howse 
& great Pvitions was made, And being Over come wi? drinke he lay wt Mother & wtt Doughter. 
Nex morning, Remembering what he had don, tooke his Doughter, it being in the tyme of ye raines, 
and Threw hir into a great Tanke. She was taken vp by others & knowne to be sucha Lis 
doughter. ‘The Ld, after he had throwne in his doughter, went to y* Justices & told him what had 
past, & y* he indged himselfe not worthy to live. 


The iustice & Governer past it by, but sent for the Mother & Doughter & askt if it was as the 
L¢ had told. They both Menie it. In caime y° Men y* took vp ye Doughter out of ye tanke, & 
herd what they S¢ & Quest how she caime theire ; ye l L¢ hir father made answer I carried hir theire. 
S4 ye Doughter, father now I must speake, begg yor pdon, I confess yo" forst me to it. A counsell 
was held & y® L4 was put in Irons. His Brothers sonn, then Gouerner, S4, my vukle since he left 
ye Gouerm? hath drank bangg & post,?4 wet makes him talk Idley. 


{To be continued.) 





23 Fryer gives the same spelling ‘ Deroy, an interdict.’ It is an appeal to the King for justice. 
2% Bhang and post, a preparation of opium. ; 
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(Continued from p. 83.) 


Dand pakki bahut karé, vdgda ton pharké,. 
Agyé dhar lédund, nal leds pharké 

Ethé pakar léduad vékhogé na kharké. 

Unhda ghoré laé bhajd Atévd langhé, 

RKité kam Khudé dé phar hongé changé. 

Sohné rang 6h né jthré Maulé rangé. 

Péyd dyd gaj dé kikar lambé laggé, 

Oh varé Nishauré dnké, milé hud Jému nd, 
Jitnd hdl hawdl st sab kh sundi. 

Pir pahilé pahr bal jé phir jawdn hé jae, 
Digar nélr ’d4f hot buddhra saddé. 

Dihdvé langhé &h, traé umar handaé. 

Kini nil halim dé két bart déindi. 

Apné dp samb higes, main kahndd jé nai. 

Ik sipdhi parthé, 74 are sundi 

Asin tdn téré guldm han, Déind péyd kode, 
Chillé charhiyd tir hat pasittd na jai 

Aggé bhiivén na péhé, héldhmbé jai. 

Chélé siftdn jortdn park ném sundin. 

Pir sipdhian nin puchhdd ; Dana ki farmiai. 


Na kuchh shdé chukiyd na churd 1242, 

Na us zimin héké snnd ddné daléé. 

Tuhinnt shri khabar hat tussth utth6n dé 

Rang sipdhi d@ uddéd, kuchh chéra na challé. 

Jichar ki vasdé ghar vich howan tharthallé 

Lk din na lagdé khdvand di gallé 

Gal thoi pakarké kaddhd na kuchh banhdt 
pallé, 

Udéd rang stpahi dd, kuchh chard na challé, 

Lhé vas sipdhi dd (ptr ji!) kuchh man nake 
paul. 

Balé vir dil vich dalil guadrt 

Pir patkambar chal gayé d gayt sdddt vart. 

Dhatnsar hété chal gayd tarléké dé vdli 


A hundred’ horsemen marched—they rode in 
force, 

And Dina gave them orders strict to seize 

And chain him; thus to bring him quickly, nor 

Take time to-look again towards him, but 

To hasten back. They spurred their horses— 
passed: 

Atawa, all the Lord’s great works are good. 

Those lines. above are beautiful that he 

Has painted — Lo a thunderstorm is here, 

How will it pass? They to Naushera came, 

And first a barber Jimu met them. Straight 

He told them ali about the priest, the man 

Who had. been boy till just that morning, since 

The boy had in a. trice grown man, assumed 

The form of age in the afternoon, and so 

Was called old man — all in asingle day 

He reached the third stage — youth and mid- 
dle age 

He passed; and entered white old'age. To talk 

With calmness is the property of age 

And wisdom: therefore said. he calmly, ‘ Sirs, 

Beware of harm. I do not seek to vex 

Or injure you. A soldier then approached 

Andsaid, ‘ Your servants we—Judge Dana calls 

You. Fixed upon the bow the arrow lies: 

It cannot miss you. If it does, ’tis ours 

To throw again, to make it sure.’ Disciple I 

Have made this song. Repeatit. Asked the 
priest, 

‘What wants your judge with me? I have not 
bought 

His property ; I have not stolen his goods; 

He gave for me no pledge that I might have 

Sufficiency of corn. What reason is 

That ye have come from him ?’ The soldier’s- 
face 

Grew pale; he nerveless grew, just like a. 
shrew 

That while she stays makes neighbours trem-~- 
ble, but 

A day comes: when rebellious she denies 

To do her husband’s will, and he grows fierce; 

Rough seizes her, and-casts her out disgraced.. 

So stood the soldier, (Ptaise the priest),. 
abashed ; 
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Misd nathéd maut thih chdré klidh bhdlin 
Orak gabré ja péyd kha gird péhalt 

Aidé aidé chal gayé maut kist nahtn tale. 
Bélé pir dil vich phir pdt jalli 

Altar hdté chal gayd, shhad gayé né Dill 
Edi jad paikambardn jinhéa dhartt mall 


Rann pichhé lar méé né, k6? mat na challi- 

Bélé pir di sunt gayt dargah-i-fary ad, 

Likh chiththt Rabb ghalliyd phir Mia yda. 

Baithé tt kytn Baléd, phir hé nériz, 

Jé téré khdss murid né vich bihishtda vis, 

Phir chhattré khdn nim milangé khdigé nal 
mizdkh 

Chélé siftdn jorién kar wij niyaz- 


Tk Chithré@n vichén nikalké bak masalli bahindé, 
Béimdn muft dé dujjd dézabh jandé, 

Pichhon pachhétdnge jadén aggé na 7 dndé, 
Chéld. ékhé Musalité, kyin dézakh niin jandés 


KOl Pir dé bdlikd Multdni Shah déyé hunkard 
Shih Bélé dé bdliké laggé bahut ptydra, 
Athdi kéhda vich shahr hai kull sabbhé séraé 
Jhandé talé té dhar lawén, na laggé bhara. 
Paint vaggé Ravi dd, Pir ji, kéi béshumara 
Har Ravi vich érh s@n, rurh jaé séra 

"ichhé Dand rdrh jéé shard puchhanwdla. 


Chéléa siftdn jéridn har agl niyara. 





All shamed and helpless, of authority 

Divested. Bala priest thus thought in heart 

‘Both priests and prophets, all have run their 
race ; 

Mine may be ended. Men like Dhainsar died, 

And those that ruled three realms are gone. 
One ran 

From death, even Moses — sought he hard to 
hide 

From death in all the quarters of the earth, 

But no, he fell. at last in weariness 

Into a grave. Such men have died and failed 

Fo conquer death.’ Then Bala thought of 
God. 

Great kings like Akbar died and left their 
state 

And Dilli all behind. A great prophetic host 

Have graves that fill the world. They 
fought once here, 

Espoused a woman’s-cause, but perished ; all 

Their plans were frustrated, but God did hear 

Our Bala’s prayer. The Lord a letter wrote 

To him. He summoned him, and thus he 
said,- 

‘Why sitst thou there, O Bala, why shouldst 
thou 

Be so disconsolate and sad? Be sure 

Ehy followers will enter heaven: for food 

They shall have rams, yes, more than need. 
demands. 

They shall be fed to all satiety.’ 

*Twas his-disciple made this song with all 

Humility. Some traitors are that false 

Desert the Chuhras, and become great knaves, 

Musallis. Vainly thus they go, for nought 

It boots, and then, besides, to hell they go. 

Grieved will they be some day when from 
God’s face 

They are excluded. “Why, Mnuaallis, why 

Go straight to hell?’ the true disciple asks. 

Multént Shah, disciple, stood beside, 

A follower true of Balé, much beloved, 

Who said, ‘The length and breadth of this 
good town 

Is eight full miles— I will teke up the flag, 

Tt is not great beyond my strength to raise, 

And then the Ravi-will o’erflow its banks 

And flood the town and judge. Init PI 
drown 

The town, and Dand,.too, will perish with 

The rest, because he dared insult our law.’ 
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tr kéhd Multant Shah, Phir Rabb thir dariyé, 
Sai mand dé jér niin ik sa’at jartyé, 
Rabb pdé né mudmalé sir utté dhariyé 
Shahr vassé ammi jammé chal galldn kartyé. 
Balé pir nahdké péshik hat pat 
Bok band amart bddald narma safédi. 
Zart déshdld pahinké pag sohnt baddhi. 
Bahar dyad pir jt, lég dékhan séizt 
Balé pir charhn nit ghird mangdya. 
Utté ghatttda urdhiah xin déshalé powéé, 
Muah kandiydlé déké hath vagih paé. 
Charhé rikdbt lat dé, hath hanné pédé. 
Charhtal Balé pir di phir lakhi na jae. 
Hundi sdvih akh na, sitray lachkdé. 
Jon rat dévallg Hindtdn chardg jag aé. 
Chélé strat ditihid, tdi. sifat bandé. 
Bald pir charh péyd, jhagré té turiyd. 
Budhwér dé réz st méh Bhddréh, charhiyd, 
Dhuppé turdé 6h vé jinhdh aukhidh bantyda 


Ohnin sdyd baddal hé gayat phir pdni didn 
kantan 

Thandé jhélé vd dé ndlé sukhmanidn, 

Traé pir dé bélké Réshan Shdh té Multént, 

Tria Hajrat Kailédiwidlad, Mihrénh bhar jawani. 

Chhinwén karér charh st ndl Didi Bhdgi 
giyant. 

Sabbhé hath bannhké, phir ’arz sundé 

Asin té tér? madad hia, Pir ji, ta kyth nahin 
gané. 

Chélé siftdn jérian, parh ndm ahihané. 

Pir kahé phir Bélakés, tusin sabbhé hé mundé, 

Chir dvé kist nin kaun pirda vandé ? 

Séddé thin pakarké Dénd kintn mangé ? 

Rang séhné 6h né, jihré Maulé rangé. 

Paindaé dhé itnd jédn khiydlé langhé, 

Kité kam Khudé dé jthré hingé changé, 

Pir Nishauré6n tur péyd chaudhri st Gujrdn- 
walé 

Uhnin jaké daseiyd Shim barwilé, 

Oh pir hitthé hai jih dé ndl baihndd sath dare. 


With prudent judgment the disciple made 

This song. The priest said, ‘O Multint Shah, 

Let us fear God. Even though our strength 
could lift 

A hundred maunds, we must show patience. 
God 

Has sent this grief. Let us bear up like men, 

And let the town live prosperously in peace. 

We go to talk with Dani.’ So he bathed, 

And dressed himself to suit the interview. 

A silken girdle donned he on a coat 

Of velvet; vest of white, a silken shaw], 

A turban beautiful. Thus from his house 

He came. They flocked about him. Then he 
called 

For’s horse, caparisoned in gold — rich shawls 

Were placed for saddle — bridled was the 
steed, 

And Bali caught the reins. We lightly placed 

His foot in stirrup, laid his hand upon 

The pommel — but in writing who can show 

The grace of Bala Pir? Eyes could not stand 

His glory — even the sun could not endure 

Tolook. *I'was like (the) Dévalli with its light 

Of many lamps, which this disciple saw — 

He therefore wrote this song. So Bald rode 

To this great controversy. Wednesday it was 

Of the week, the month of August, They 
who make 

A journey in the sun must needs have care. 

A cloud o’ershaded him ; small drops of rain 

Began to fall, a gentle cool breeze blew 

Refreshing. Happy was he; with him were 

Multaini, Roshan Shah, and Unzrat of 

Kailéinwili — donghty wight was he 

By grace of God, for ninety-nine crores 

Of soldier angels, Dada Ghagn too, 

The bards, did follow him. With folded hands 

They made petition to him thus, ‘ O priest, 

We are your helpers, be assured.’ This song 

A. true disciple made. O rend and seek 

With reverent heart the Name. The priest 
but said : 

*O children mine, all young you are, untried ; 

If one receive a wound who then shall share 

His pain? My capture and not yours 

Will please this Din& Only hues that are 
God made 

Are beautiful.’ The journey, though ’twas long, 

Was quickly made. Whate’er the Lord does 
must 
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Chnin pét sipahi shara‘ dé, lé gayé sirkéré. 
Chaudhri uthin uthiyd hath hathéan té méré. 


tA Axe 


Chélé siftén jortdn parh nam chitdré. 


Jitnd tappd Sainsdridn didn ghéridn sab 
mangwitah, 

Munh kandhédlidn déké utté kdthidn pévdidi, 

Charhé rikdbi lat dé hath vdgdn chdiydi. 

Ghévidn pat valdiyati bhar lén haldian. 

Atavé dé mundh jaké warhdn mil diydn. 

Chaudhri otté jaké mur dé dukdtdn 

Chaudhri puchché pir ni Téri ki si saléh, 

Aéoh t& anpuchchiyd jdad sdi khwih ma 
khwah, 

Assin tah jat gowdr hdn koi bé nawd. 

Dhdii. pdndé gunnhé até dd gah, 

Ihé sdddd harm hai, pir ji, dhakké dé rah. 

Maih té baddhd jdndé tor Dillt ai rah. 

Sipdht dkhah chéudhrt kyda paindén sauré 

Othé aidd ham nahin k6t lammd chaura, 

Aji mur dvégd, nahin dir Nishaurd. 

Othé maslé di bat hat kt matiab térd ? 

Pir aiché chaudhri tu kachchi khd layt 

Déné khdté pawéga térad pind ujari, 

Kahnt bhanndé lan nan vich dharké thali, 

Allah dé kam vékh ihdn na kar té bah. 


Chaudhri akhé pir nd varh nalé challé, 

Panj sai méri ghért hat kar pavégi hallé. 
Varh pichhda nd mor sda méré vas na challé, 
Té khalt jé math mur giyd kt kardigd pallé 
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Be good. The priest had left Naushéra when 

The headman came from distant GujranwAl. 

Shim, village watchman, went and told him 
all, 

‘Where is, he cried, ‘the priest that used 
to sit 

And talk with you within the rest-house here?’ 

‘The minions of the law have seized him, Sir, 

And taken him away to judge him.’ Up 

The headman sprang and struck one palm in 
grief 

Against the other. The disciple made 

This song, and thinks upon the Name. Forth- 
with 

From all the land the Sainsiris’ mares were 
brought, 

And bridled all and saddled, so forth rode 

The Sainsaris, firm grasping with their hands 

The reins. The mares were good, of Afghan 
breed 

And swift. So near Atéw4 met the bands. 

With threats the headman faced the captors 
of 

The priest, and to the priest, he said, ‘ Why 
did 

You go and leave us? Say, what were your 
plans ? 

And why, if forced to go, you told me not? 

All rough and ignorant are we, but fear 

We know not, No. We brnuize our flour when 
you 

Do knead it, and we knead our rice when you 

Do thrashit. This our way. O priest; our 
law 

Is force.’ The priest replied, ‘A prisoner | 

Bound hence for Dilli” Quoth the soldiers, 
‘Sir, 

Be patient. No great business calls him there ; 

To-day he will return —it is not far 

From your Naushera. Only here we hay 

A slight dispute abont religion. For you 

There is no business there.’ The priest 
said, ‘ Take, 

My friend, no foolish step, for Dana will 

Become your enemy; and ruin your home. 

Why break a lump of salt in earthen plate? 

Wait on the Lord, nor e’er impatient be.’ 

To whom the headman, ‘We our band retain. 

Five hundred horsemen have I, fighting men, 


-Without,them what can I? And ifTI go 


Without you to my village, what will then 
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Tk sipdht daurke muy Déné tol 346, 

Jitnd hdl hawdl st sabh ahh sundé, 

Pir pahilé pahar bil hai, mur jawan hé jaé. 
Digar nal zotf hai, buddha sadhéé. 

Dihdré langhdé th st traé umar handde 
NGlé sdyd baddalén, phir kantda pain. 
Aggé tért mard 46 tzan farméti. 

Shirkoa bj dj, th bhalé hai, baat, 

Rah Mohammad yér dé Rabb dp bandyé. 
Zamin té dsmin kahndé Rabbe dp baniyd 
Na phir sdyd baddalai? Na kantén paé ? 
Jéa garbebandd bélikd ? Baddal char dikhai ? 
Jéi, dy ilm Bangdlon, péya umar vafae. 
Lék dhndé auliyd hai, Déné azméé. 
Kérigar sab shahr dé, Ddné mangwéé, 
Shahr dé vich bd61i othé lé jae. 


Bhartin ohdian paurtin banéré bhanwiés, 

Kéi ambar kégatan Dané rangwié, 

Utté satté vin dé bhar kakh na chité, 

Rakh qi’bé nin sdmhnd, mirdd bandé. 
Kandhén labban pakktan, pint phirwié, 
Jitné dshig Rabb dé Dénd cha likhwiéé. 

Hukm Diéné gaz dé phir koi na méré, 

Masit dudllé haanjiyé, ittdn té réré. 

Két phar kastiridn Déné cha rérhé, 

Jihr& langhé koldén oh daura jaé. 

Baliké dhndé ptr nin, sun murshid mérd, 
Imminibéd dis péyd, hun é dgayé néré. 
Dé"ghartin nin machangé sab jhagré té jhéré, 
Painé vas mulvdnéan, hé jin chauphéré. 
Parhé héé Qurin dé, rivdiyatén né jehré, 
Qurdn té kttdban dé, pir jt, maslé hain ukhéré. 
Sdddé lahi-khushk hé gay, addé addi béré. 
Sdnni khél sund khan, kt pallé téré, 

Ikké sachchd nim hai, sahathst néin. 

Rabb ditté st jor Har Néshak téin, 

Usé apnd dp jap léyd, nikké, vaddé tath, 
Ohniin thammin vichia baurtd, Rabb jatd tain. 


My people say ?’ A soldier ran to tell 

The tidings of the day to Dana, how 

That coming this same priest was but a boy, 

And, strange, at noon he was full grown, and 
then 

When evening fell an old old man was he. 

And people called him Old Man — just a day 

Had seen the changes three. And on the way 

A cloud o’ershadowed him, and rain came 
down 

Refreshing. 
command. 

But do not spiteful be, It will not serve. 

Muhammad's soul, God’s friend, was made by 
God 

Himself, This heaven and earth proclaim, 
But how 

Did never cloud o’ershadow him, nor rain 

From heaven refresh him?’ ‘Nay,’ said 
Dana, ‘ Nay. 

A babe is he who’s newly born. The clouds, 

How could he summon clouds? As for his 
form, 

He may have learnt in Bengal arts for this. 

The people say he is a man of God. | 

I'll try him.’ So he summoned artisans 

And led them to a well within the town, 

And gave them orders to fill up the steps. 

To raze the higher part, and even it 

Close with the ground; to dye great spreading 
sheets 

Of paper, which he laid on the well mouth. 

So thin it would not bear a straw’s weight. 
Then 

A paper mosque he made around it, with 

Its méArdb towards the Qaba, and its walls 

So brick-like painted, and white-washed, with 
names 

Of God’s most faithful written upon it. For 

The will of Dana must be done, and none 

Dared disobey. He caused his men to sweep 

The court, remove all dust, and handfuls sweet 

Of fresh kastéré® throw, that passers by 

Might tempted be to enter. To the priest 

A follower said, ‘O hear us, teacher mine. 

In sight is Imminabad, quite near ; soon will 

Disputes arise, The mulias will with zeal 

Surround us. The Qorin they know. They 
know 


‘Do your will; you may; 
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Ohé aukhd vélé assti té, Rabb bauré sahaj 
subhii in, 

Béliké dnhdé pir nin, té Bald pir sadand, 

Aithin pahrin réz tt dargihé jind, 

Kalma parhén Oh Ih dé, kam karéi kamand. 

Gallén karéi Janéb ndl, sinnt azmand ? 

Léi bhagat Kabir dé ghar sidhi dé, 

Ghar ann na sujjé panitan, bhukhé trihdeé, 

Li né déh gahné ghatké chha sidh rajéé, 

Oral: garza détind, bantyé kal jéé, 

Aggé baithé biniyé phullan chhéj vichhéé. 

Lét dhil na rakhiyd chark chhéjé jaé. 

Thdé Ldhlt Rabb né shitébi jae, 

Rainat kar gayé Dhaul nin, dhartt hiléé. 

Baniyé dé man vassiya munh mamma pédé. 

Ts Lét viingan bauré Rabb dhil na léé, 

Immindbéd shahr dé dis péyé mundré, 

Aé l6k haméké ciydrat dé maré, 

Bhannidn jin kévdrién var manganharé 

Var déé piré bandé laggan bahut piydré. 

Pir muriidén dittién har are natéré, 


A Ase 


Chélé siftdh joridn, park wdim chitéré. 

Jitné gdet mw tbar Déné léyé sadéé, 

Sabbhé jaké bah gayé masit dé duatlé, 

Héth bichhdiydi shutranjidi galiché né dale, 
Sdmhné héké bah gayé pir dékhan dé miré, 
Qdzt kél mastt dé baithé mall maiddn, 

Maté pakdyd qaztéa Shih Sandalwalt makdn. 
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Traditions also -— intricate and deep 
Their doctrines are — our blood is dried for 
fear — 
We iremble. Tell us plainly if you have 
The gift of superhuman power.’ Said he, 
‘Ihave the One True Name — which has in 
the world 
A thousand different forms. 
power 
To great Har Nishak, him who caused all men 
To worship him in place of God. Polad 
Obeyed him not. He bound him fast in 
chains; 
From red hot pillars God released him. God 
Was then believed in, and even now He will 
In this great trouble aid us in His own 
Good time.’ Then the disciple, ‘ Bala priest 
Art thou. Thou goest to the house of God 
Once every third hour of the day. One God 
Alone thou worshippest and wonders dost. 
The Most High is thy friend: thou triest us 
To prove us true. Once on a time the Sadhs 
To Lai came, the wife of Saint Kabir. 
She had no food or water in the house 
And they were hungry, thirsty all, so she 
To feed them sold herself, and then at last, 
As debtors must, she went to pay, and he, 
The Baniy4 creditor already had 
With flowers prepared his bed, but Lat quick 
Ascending straight the couch, God heard her 
prayer, 
And made a sign to Dhaul to shake the earth. 
He touched the Baniya’s heart, who like a 
child 
Began to suck her breasts. As God helped her, 
He will not then delay to succour me.’ 
The towers of Imminabad were now in sight, 
The people came in crowds to see the priest. 
The maids to get good husbands made request, 
‘O priest, a blessing seek we— husbands good 
Whom we may love’ He granted their 
requests 
As they preferred them one by one, These 
songs 
Of praise the true disciple made; he reads, 
And still he glorifies the Name. Resume 
We Dana’s story. Priests and lawyers all 
Sat round the mosque on rugs and carpets 
spread 
All in the open field, a great concourse, 
Desiring they to see the priest. The saint 


God gave great 
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Tainth sart :habar hai, zémin té asmai. Shah Sandal they addressed, ‘Thou knowest 


Pirt thdé vékh dé phir karké dhiyan, : 


Sundalvalt pir dd jd karé didar, 

Rabb tértan qudratdi tu apar apéar, 

Th miyindn bahar hai sén charhi talwér, 

Té Ddné dé karm hiné hé gayé karma ditti sd 
hér, 

Qdet Sandalvdlt nin léké, bahn durdddé. 

KG kuchh dyé vékhké, das aggé sdddeé, 

Jhutha makr pir dé kt divé jagé, 

Banh hathiydr larigd ki aggé bhdgé, 

Sandalwali dkhdd phir ndl tmdn, 

Thuth math nakth dkhnda, jand chhad jahdn, 

th khambanwild sap jé, udd charhiyd dsman. 


Kaun banégd mandri, kaun patdrt pdn. 
Akhé méré lag jdé, na band aiydn. 
‘Saldm kar déé sir o pd, th kar dé ddn. 
Qazi gussé hé péyd, vat mathé ghatié, 
Téré jéhé darindé ghalliyé phir chér uchakké, 
Té bi Immindbdd dé tukré hath chakhkhé. 
Sach nahin td dehdd, phir hal hat 2dhir, 
Mati garib fagir jé tukré mang khdndd han 
char, 
Bhévén kaddh chhad khén shahrén bdhar vdr, 
Vang batéré taraph déé hun jal taiydr, 
Maté laggé dnké na jhagré jute, 
Qazi karn akdhdh, pir nal oh puthé, 
Shard tudh nahin samajhiyd kydi chhattré 
kuthé ? 
Shard uttéh sir vardé, pé6 putir nd puchché. 
Murdér khdnwaléan chhatire nahin parwan, 
Harém &khé murdér niin phir kull jahén. 
Shamas Tabrez pir si phir vich Multan. 
Shardwilé usdi ulit khall lohan, 
Pir j6 dkhéd@ Danéd, chiziin chdr hardm. 
Khéndéédn mar jatyé, mauhrit ik hardm, 


all, 

In earth and heaven. 
be 

A priest by insight spiritual.’ 


Try this man’s right to 


He went, 


And seeing the priest he eried, ‘O Lord 
how strange 
And wonderful Thy works! This is a 


sword 

Outside its scabbard, whetted, ready drawn; 

The fate of Dana now is sealed ; ’tis clear 

That fortune is against him.’ Leading then 

Aside Saint Sandal all the lawyers wise 

Interrogated him, ‘ What hast thou seen ? 

How can the lamp of falsehood of this priest 

Keep on to burn? Say, will he fight or flee ?’ 

But SandalwaAli said, ‘ No lie speak I. 

As sure as death is sure, he is in truth 

A winged serpent. He can fly aloft 

And touch the sky. There’s none can charm 
him 

And dump him inabasket. Mycounscl hear, 

Be not like children — yield obeisance meet, 

And give him gifts,’ The Qazi straight 
grew wroth. 

He said, ‘ Away with such as you, yon thief, 

You rogue! For nought you eat your share 
of food 

In Imminibad. You lie. 

This priest from shame.’ 
said, 

‘’Tis plain. Iam a poor fagir; I beg 

My four poor bits of bread from door to door. 

Expel me if you will, but know that like 

A quail you’re fluttering — the net is spread, 

And ready for you,’ So the Qazi did 

Not dare to meet the priest in argument, 

Buttrifled with him, saying, ‘You have no law. 

Why did you slaughter sheep? Men give 
their lives 

To uphold the law ; a father for it will 

Behead his son, And those that eat the dead 

Must not kill rams, The dead, as all men 
know, 

Are food unclean. 
priest 

In far Multén was hanged and flayed, because 

The law abiding willed it.’ ‘Dana,’ said the 
priest, 

‘ Four things unlawful are; poison that kills, 


You seek to save 
But Sandalwali 


Even Shams Tabrez the 
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Dujja paisé dhi dd, triya gussa haram, 

Té murddr chalé mukernd chautht té harim, 

Panjwaqt namds guzirdd bah andar parhdd, 

Valésh karéh Quran di kitdbdn parhdd 

Murdér akhin nazr j6 dwé us wal qadam nahin 
dhardé, 

Weds karéh Rabb dd munh thin kalma parhdd. 

Diénéd, kalma parhnd minh thén tuddhk Rabb 
nahin ydd, 

Murdér atthé pakar h@ké léindd rahén swad. 

Sira khdén saté dd vaddéd bhar rikib, 

Murda dabban tan dinndén jé lé lénd askdt. 

Ih farmida Rabb dd murdédn nin kadén kad? 
lag? zakit. 

Kéhri gallén Danéd, murdar thin hind té pak ? 

Déné nit pata lag gayd murddr dd@ iéld lish- 
hand. 

Chihréda dd pir hai, &6i bard saiydnd. 

Galldn karé Jandb didn, vékhé Rabb dé bhand. 

Parhiyd kis? masit na, na vaid sujdnd. 

Pir dkhéd, Dianééd, hath Rabb dé bazi, 

Zatin Rabb nahin rijhid, bhagatdn té rd@z. 

Aidé aidé maulari, kitthé khiingdh tusdddi, 

Pichh6n dassdh khélké, girdfdt tusdddi. 


Tarkhdndn dé gharéi kadhké tuss@a th pai- 
kambari sdzt. 

Chélé siftdn jéridn kar himmat 6 az. 

Déiné dkhiyd pir nan, “ Pardndir hé jath 

Gussa bard hardm hai, mat kuchh gahr kar din 

Mihné dévén siré dé, paikambardi nin 
tarkhdn bandén. 

Tainin tan chhad sdb, paid ladké dikhdén 

Adar Hindé lék st, nit ndm dhithdwé, 

Qasab karé tarkhdn dd, thdkur nit bandwé, 

Shahr vich khar véchdd, nit rézt pdwé, 

Ohdd putr Ibrahim st, tk din béchan jdwé. 

Tangin rassd ghatiké dhur bdzdr lé jdwé, 

Qimai l2@dwé déodhi, lth khat lédwé 

Ihdt aggé paikambari kit parh sundwé, 

Chélé siftdn joridh narh ndm sundwé. 

Chaudén tabaq jdchhé.Rabbé dp bande. 


A price paid for a daughter when she weds, 

An angry outburst, and the use of food 

Unlawful. Carrion you eat and straight 

Deny, for five times in a day you pray, 

You read; you search your old Qordn; you 
read 

Your books, and will not even look towards 

A creature dead. You preach; the kalma too 

You oft repeat, but only from the lips ; 

Heart of godliness you know not. Carrion 

Is sweet to you the whole day long. You love 

The taste of food that’s given the seventh day 
past 

A burial — a fall dish you devour, nay 

Interment you forbid unless the fee 

Is paid. Is this God’s will P Who forced a 
tax 

Upon the dead P 

To eat the dead? Speak Dani.’ 
learned 

What real carrion is — he saw the priest 

Was wise, and in his heart he said, ‘He speaks 

Of godly things — how wonderful the ways 


Is this not proved to be 
Dina 


Of God are. See this man has never 
learned 

In mosque, or been to school to any wise 

Philosopher” ‘D§ni, the priest said, 
* Learn 


That he whom God gives vietory will win, 

He hates our castes, and worship irue he 
loves. 

Great teachers ye, but where are seen your 
shrines. 

I tell your errors, those that lived before 

Your prophet, made them idols false just like 

Your carpenters, That’s where your pro- 
phetship 

Arose.” The true disciple without fear 

Composed this song. Said Dana to the priest, 

‘Begone! Excite me not to sin, for rage 

Is sin. You taunt me with the gift of food, 

My right to the interment of the dead. 

You call the prophets carpenters. You must 

Full satisfaction give.’ The priest replied, 

‘ Adar, a Hindu, once addressed the Name. 

A carpenter was he, his work was sale 

Of idols, which he made and hawked about 

The streets. His son was [brahim, who went 

One day to sell his idols. He tied a rope 

To the idol’s leg, which dangled from his 


arm, 
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Khwihish nabi paikambar di munh thin 
Sarméaé 

Oh dd rth réhd vich kutab dé, duniyd té 
pichchon dé 


Paikambar vaddé tussdi thin kot parh sundé, 
Dénéd, na zamin dsmén st na qalam siy&hé 
Adam paidd karn dh Rabb khwahish p&, 


Hoya hukam firishtédh, mittt anvdi. 

Agl challé phir Rabb di unhdn g6 bandi, 

Séhnd but ban gayd, chihra bandd nahin, 

Aggé pak Jandb dé, unhdh arz sundi. 

Allah Ta dla akhiyd phir apni zabdnt 

Pani vallon vékhé khan kar shisht nishdni. 

Pani firishtédn ditthiyd Bald pir di péshdni 

Radi firishté hé gayé, kam héé asdnt. 

Chihrd aggén milan dit th pakkt nishdni. 

Paikambar vaddd péyd dkhnd én, phir apni 
zabani, 

| Nindiyd karéh 
nishéini, 

Jinhdn ditté aggé Rabb dé putr qurbdni. 

Kar kuihé giblé; sdmhné kadh kard miydnin. 

Allah dumbd bhésiyd kit? mihrbdnt.” 

Pir j6 dkhé, “ Dénéd, hai bard tmadnwald. 

Jai tén masla dkhndén, vich rakhén dla 

Trakkar dharké téliyd Rabb né sidg paikam- 
bari dd strd, 7 

Paikambar akhin badhidh, puir lago st piyard. 

Kahdd rak gay@ Rabb dd oh bhagat piydra ? 

Chélé siftdn jérvidi kar ’agl niydrd, 


paikambardi hain ummat 


Bald nirt pir st Lal Bég dé auidr. 
Rahndd taraf Kashmir di k6t vich war. 


As to the market place he carried it, 

The price rose twofold and the boy made 
more 

Of profit than his father. Tell me now 

Was ever greater saint than Ibrahim?’ 

The true disciple has compiled this song 

To praise the Name. The fourteen spheres 
God made, 

One half the earth, one half the heavens, 
made 

Them all in wisdom — so the prophet wished 

God said and it was done. The prophet’s 
soul 

Was then in Polar star so high. It came 

To the world, A greater prophet let us name 

Than yours. O Déna, neither earth nor 
heaven 

Existed then — nor pen nor ink was there 

When God made Adam. Angels at his word 

Brought earth, and fashioned it : the face 
they could : 

Not make. Therefore to God himself they 
went 

With a petition. Then the Most High God 

Spake thus himself, ‘Look into water pure 

And steady look.’ They saw great Bala’s face. 

With joy the work was all completed. This 

Is why, whenanything that’s great must needs 

Be done, a Chuhra’s face is omen good. 

You call your prophet great, but only great 

Because you say it. Said Dana, ‘You speak 
ill 

About the prophets who have children still 

Among us. Gave they not their sons to God 

In sacrifice? Unsheathing knives they gave 

Their sons to God with faces Mecca-wards, 

But God in mercy sent a ram instead.’ 

The priest said, ‘ Dina, good and faithful, 
you 

In such discussion keep a window in 

The wall. You err. God has with perfect 
scales 

Weighed prophets’ faithfulness; a bandage 

On his eyes did Ibrahim the prophet place, 

Because his son was dear to him. Was this 

Done like God’s lover true? Ah, no’ 
*Twixt right 

And wrong the true disciple makes, with care, 

A difference. He sings God’s praises. Priest 

Of light was Bala, who became Lal Beg 

Incarnate. Lived he in Kashmir, among 


He 
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Dévé usdé bal sdn, rahin miid ndl, 

Nau dink panj dévté Rabb lai layé nd. 
Matthé tiké laké vés unhdn dhdté, 

Jinéu malda pahinké dhétt parnd laé, 
Déré Bélé pir dé, ja karn sawdl, 

Zu Bald pir bhagat hai, sdddé@ vart updr 
Jé ghar di jdéddt st, pir sabbhé lai vaggé. 
Shahr varé jaké rakhé bdniyé dé aggé. 
Véchi nal lifdde hath ddné laggé, 

Pir partiyd kahl ndl, ghar jag suraggé. 
Bélé nurt pir né chhe chakki chuhdi 

Pir dhndd kafli nt méré sah rajdin 

Léh Méi mild dhar ditti, parsid pakdi. 
Ann pakkd par dhér st, rahi kami na kit 
Ab raséi jiéun 16, méré Thdkur sain. 
Chélé stftda jorvida, park ndm sundin 
Sddh khan nin a gayé kerké Rabb di ds, 
Rot khdid vekhké nd riddhd nahin mds. 


Assn té Bald ptr samajhéd sdht kot Rabéd 
dd@ dds. 

( Chélé siftdn jérdd hé bé visods) ; 

Assi té suniyd sdén bhagat t& kot Rabb dd 
bhar a. 

Aivén val bahdét ki kite? hérd, 

Huh tan jaké mangdé, kei rdj divdrd 

Ads pakdké khud kan, jag kar (hda sdrd. 

Sddh challé ruské haun mandunhdré. 

Chélé siftda jérida kar ’agql niydrd. 

Béld nivi pir st mandwan jain 

Miliyd jaké sadhidi lammé gadam chaldi, 

Miliyd ja ujdr vich us are sundi, 

Bhukhi duniy dhér hai, phir vich lukG. 

Mérd kunkd chalé6 chhadké ki dil vich &. 

Chélé siftda joridh, parh ndm sundin 

Sédh agg6h parthé phir sukhan sundi, 

Dé téré ghar bal né chir déghé pdin 

Jé sat vdri bhwdhish hat tda mar lé jain. 

Jé Rabb piydrad tudh nin td bal khovdin. 

Pir mandké sddhida mur ghar val dy, 

Bélak dévé bhéddé bdhirda mangwdé. 
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The ruins there. Two sons he had, Mahin 

Their mother lived with them. Nine genii 

And angels five God took with Him. They 
had 

The sacred marks upon their foreheads — 
Threads 

And rosaries they had, and garments used. 

By holy men. Allin this guise they came 

To Balmik’s house. They said, ‘A priest of 
God 

Art thou, 0 Bala, give us food our fast 

To break.’ The priest took all his house- 
hold goods 

And sold them in the town to purchase corn 

Enough to satisfy them. Home he came, 

And set six mills agoing. ‘ Kafli, see, 

Said he, ‘the men of God be satisfied.’ 

Then Mother Mahin cooked their food upon 

The fire. Enough there wasand more. ‘Now 
come,’ 

Said Bala, ‘dine, ye men of God, my friends.’ 

This song the true disciple made — tell forth 

The glory of the Name. Those godly men 

Sat soon to dine, with hopein God. ‘It is 

But bread,’ they cried, ‘There is no desh, 
We thought 

That Bala was a servant of the Lord.’ 

(Without a fear the true disciple sings.) 

* We heard thou wert a mighty man of God. 

And hast thon entertained us with such food 

As this is? What is this that thou hast 
done ? 

At some king’s door we might have begged 
for alms. 

Cook flesh and feed us, make a sacrifice 

Complete.’ They rose dissatisfied. 
could 

Restrain them? Reason’s eyes had then the 
true 

Disciple when he made this song. A priest 

Of light was Bala, therefore ran he quick 

To plead with them. He met them in the 
wilds 

And made request. ‘There are a many men 

That wander in the world. Why did you not 

Taste my poor offering : what thought kept 


back 
Your favour?’ The disciple framed this 


song. 
They answered him, ‘Thou hast two sons at 


home, 


Who 
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Pant garm kardké phir hil nuhdé, 

Kar kuthé Allah sdmhné Shah hard challdé.” 
Makin mdid 61 vékhdi, jis g6d khid dé, 
Nainin nir na phutiyd na gairat bhdé, 
Bélak hain Rabb dé, ohdé lébhé laé. 

Chélé siftda jértdi parhnam sundé. 

Larké chir chdrke dégdn dn dhar didn 

Lin visdr dédhidn vich marchdn péiydn 

Jai dégdi shi riddhidi chd héthdn ldiydi 
Aé raséi jiéun 1d, méré Thdkur sdidn. 
Gurzdi, sdddidn chuk 1é, chal khdiyé chhdndd 
Rahddri dd thai hat, mat &0t chuk léjdndd. 
Chor héwé aggdh pichhdi man pachhétdndd. 
Ghar apnd sambhdliyé kaun chér saddndd. 
Pir siddé ni Dénéd, Rabb dp azmdndd 

_ Chélé siftdn jorida parh ndm sundndd, 
Gurz ik main pakarké lé chalndn déré, 

Jai math itthe Laithnd tuhaddé pds valévé, 
Kis khédé Rabb ni puttardn dé béré, 

Chélé siftdin jérida parh ném cadhére. 


Gurzdn sdddidh chaudah chuk éh st vdri, 
Chukké jandé niin vékhst phir parjd sdri, 
Jag saptran héwiégd gal héwég? niy dri 

Sohbd tért héwégt bhalag Allah sdri. 

Pir gurzdi harké thatthidn haré nazr dhiydn 


Main niin péiyda nén chuknidh th Rabb dd 


fdrmadn. 
Ghat bdin bal chukidn chhdti gaya irdn 
- Nau ddnd panj dévté vékh héé hairdn 


fs chukkidnné chauddn, sdnndn ik nahth man 


"A thief,’ 


Them dress and boil if thon in truth dost wish 
To take us with thee. Prove thy love to 


God, 

And feed us with thy sons.’ The priest 
consents 

And leads them back. The boys were sent 
for from 


Their play: hot water straight was brought ; 
the boys 

Were bathed: in sight of God the Shih 
himself 

Did kill them; Mother Mahin, who had held 

Them sporting in her lap, was standing by, 

Nor ever shed a tear, nor sorrow felt, 

Her sons were God’s, His gift. This song 

The true disciple made and of the Name 

He sings, The boys were cut in pieces, and, 

The pans being set on the hearth, they were 
with salt 

And yellow dye, and liquid spices, red 

Hot pepper too, well-cooked, and set before 

The strangers, ‘Come, my friends, ye men 
of God, 

And eat,’ said Bala, ‘Lift,’ said they, ‘oar 
clubs 

Ofiron. We will go to dine. We need 

To careful be, for if some one should steal 

Them, we should grieve, and some one would 
be called 

Give heed, OQ Dani, thus our 
priest 

Was tested by the Lord himself. To sing 

The Name the true disciple made this song. 

‘I can,’ said Bala, ‘lift an iron club, 

And home convey it, or to guard your clubs 

T’ll sit beside them.’ Who has given to God 

The flesh of his own sons to eat? This 
song 

The true disciple, thinking of the Name, 

Has made. ‘We have, said they, ‘clubs 
fourteen told, 

Uplift them all, the world will see thy might, 

Thy sacrifice will be complete; thy griefs 

Will end, All men will praise thee.’ So he 
made 

A bundle of the iron clubs, and said, 

‘Lift them I must. ’Tis God commands.’ 
He put 

His hands about them, then with effort strong 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE INSCRIPTION ON THE PIPRAHWA VASE. 
BY A, BARBTH, MEMBRE DE LINSTITUT. 
( Translated from the French by G. Tamson, M.A., Ph.D.; Géttingen. ) 


[ Tue original article, of which a translation with the author’s permission is given here. 
appeared in the Journal des Savants for October, 1906, p. 541 ff. M. Barth, who some eight 
years ago, almost simultaneously with the late Professor Bihler, first translated the Piprahwa 
vase inscription, has examined in it the interpretations which were afterwards given of that 
interesting document by other eminent scholars ; and a translation of his paper will be sure to be 
welcome to all to whom the French Journal is not readily accessible. Those who are interested 
in the matter must be aware that the discussion on the meaning of the inscription has been 
carried on by my friend Dr. Fleet, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1907, 
p. 105 #. — F, K. J 

HE Academy of Inscriptions was the first to be made acquainted with this short but interesting 

document.t I had the honour of laying it before that body? more than eight years ago, when 
the steatite vase on which it is engraved had just been discovered. The vase was found under a large 
Stipa, near the hamlet of Piprahwa, at the north-eastern extremity of the district of Basti, still 
in [542] British territory, but only about half a mile from the Nepal frontier. The following is the 
text, which I reproduce as I then received it from Dr. Fithrer through M. Foucher, and as it was 
accepted till quite recently. I add the translation that Bihler® and myself gave of it immediately, 
almost at the same time and independently of each other :— 

yanam 

iyamn salilanidhane budhasa bhagavate saki sukitibhatinatzh sabhaginikanatn  saputa- 
dalanan.* 

« This receptacle of relics of the blessed Buddha (is the pious gift) of the Sakyas, the brothers 
of Sukirti (or Sukirti and his brothers® ), jointly with their sisters, their sons and their wives.” 

This short inscription, of which more careful fac-similes that came in soon after had 
left not a single letter doubifnl, and the sense of which also seems ai first sight sufficiently clear, has 
since that time continually occupied the specialists and even been brought before a larger public; for, 
the daily press deigned to be interested in “the tomb of Buddha,” and all that has been written on 
the subject would fill a volume. Yet, as all these controversies presented only solutions that, in 
my opinion, could not be accepted, and did not bring forward a single new fact, I for my part did 
not wish to re-open the discussion. But now a new fact has been disclosed, against all expectation. 
One of the scholars that have rendered the greatest services to Indian epigraphy, Dr. Fleet, has 
rectified the order in which the inscription should be read ; and from the result thus obtained — a result 
which, in my opinion, strengthens rather than weakens the position taken up by Buhler and 
myself from the beginning — he has drawn a different interpretation and far-reaching considerations 
which his great authority, as well as the minute learning and the confident tone with which he has 
produced them, [ 543] might cause to be accepted as established facts. I have, therefore, thought 


it my duty to take up the whole question again and in some detail. Ido not, however, intend to 

1 This article reproduces a lecture delivered before the Académie des Inscriptions at its meeting of 15th June 
1906. 

2 Comptes rendus de V’ Académie, 1898, pp. 146 and 231. 3 Journ, Roy. As, Soc, 1898, p. 387 ff. 

* The two syllables yanam are engraved above the lme. Of course, the words are not separated in the original, 
which forms a single continuous line, 

5 Three interpretations are possible: the two given above and “the Sukirti brothers.” In support of the 
second one I know of no other example in epigraphy. For the third we have the case of ‘the three Vasubandhu 
brothers, "but it is only given in documents derived from China, in which misunderstandings may always be suspected. 
Thus, the first one remains, of which also there is no exactly similar instance, bub which is supported by the 
analogous use of the metronymic replacing the name. It is at the same time the most natural one, and, upon the 
whole, the one I deem preferable. It must be assumed that the donors thought themselves sufficiently indicated 
by what was probably their common surname, — [ Compare now also Prof. Hultzsch in Ep, Ind, Vol. VIII. p. 317, 


note ].— F.K, ] 
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draw up the bibliography of it, which would be too great a trial of the reader’s patience. Of the 
numerous opinions expressed I shall examine only the principal ones, those that are the most 
characteristic and really original. 


The first objection — first, if not in order of time, at least by the authority of him who raised 
it — came from Professor Rhys Davids.é The word sukztz, which corresponds to the Sanskrit 
sukirtt and means “ glorious, illustrious, * instead of being the name of some unknown person, 
would in his opinion here denote the Buddha himself, and the Stipa of Piprahwa would be the 
‘dentical one that, according to the ancient account preserved in the Mahaparinibbana-Sutta, the 
Sikyas of Kapilavastu, — here “ the brethren of the Illustrious One,” that is to say, the men of his 
clan, — had raised immediately after the Master’s death over their share of his ashes. The Stiipa of 
Piprahwa, which is only about eight miles south-west of Rummindéi, the site of the ancient 
park of Lumbini, the birth-place of the Buddha, was certainly, if not at Kapilavastu itself, in close 
proximity to that ancient city, the exact position of which has still to be determined. On the other 
hand, Professor Rhys Davids has learnedly demonstrated — and on this point I entirely agree with 
him — that we must not take too literally the legends that show us king Asdka breaking open 
(with the exception of a single one, that of Ramagrama, which is not that of Piprahwa) the eight 
Stiipas among which the relics were said to have originally been divided, and distributing their 
contents among 84,000 new Stiipas, miraculously constructed by himself in one day at the four 
corners of his empire. The explanation, therefore, is a very attractive one; it is, at the same time, 
so natural that it must have presented itself to the minds of all who have dealt with the inscription, 
And, in fact, Professor Rhys Davids is not the first to whom this idea occurred : from various 
quarters and immediately after the discovery, it was brought forward in Indian newspapers. 
Nor have I any doubt that it was considered by Bithler, and at any rate I myself thought of 
it. If, nevertheless, we both of us set it aside, it may be supposed that we had our reasons for 
doing so. 


Among those reasons I will not reckon the objection raised by Professor Rhys Davids himself, 
namely, that subirt? is not a current epithet of the Buddha. The fact is that hitherto it has not been 
noted as such either in Pali, or in Sanskrit, or in the Prakrit of the inscriptions; nor is it found 
among the 81 appellations collected from the Mahavyutpatti?, nor among the 58 in the shorter list 
published by [544] Minayev. Butwe might readily admit that, after having expressly mentioned the 
Buddha, the author of the inscription should afterwards have referred to him by a simple laudatory 
epithet: Nor do I attach any importance to the fact that neither to Fa-hian, nor to Hiuen-tsiang, 
was any Stiipa shown containing relics of the Buddha, either at Kapilavastu itself or in its 
neighbourhood. But the two following considerations appear less easy to be set aside. 


In the first place there is the writing, which is so perfectly identical with that of the 
inscriptions of Asoka engraved in the same characters that it seems impossible to separate the two 
by an interval of more than two centuries, Bithler, who with good reason was ever on the look-out 
for any facts that might prove an early use of writing in India, simply declared that he considered 
the inscription to be anterior to Agdka; but he died, without telling us by how much or why. 
I suppose that his sole reason was the absence of any notation of the long vowel. But, in addition to 
the fact that this notation is practised with a certain amount of laxity in the authentic inscriptions 
of the king?— (itis well known that in the other system of writing which reads from right to 
loft it-has never been in use ) — it is entirely absent from one of the inscriptions of Rimgarh-Hill, 
which no one hag yet desired to date before AgOka, and it is equally absent from the copper-plate 


inscription of Sdhgaur3,® with one single exception. And it is this very exception that, as it would 
AACA LSE en anne ss-emesinernaisnnnamegersttrntentinimressnnemnnnesrans 
6 Journ. Roy. As. Soc. 1901, p. $97 #. 
7. Forexample in that of Rummindéi. Comptes rendus del’ Académie des Inscriptions, 1897, p. 258, 


. Corpus Insor, Ind. I. Pl. XV, Ind. Ant, IL. p. 245. Cf, A. Boyer, Journ, Asiatique, IIT. (1904), p. 485, and 
R. Pischel, Siteungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, May 1906, p. 494. 


* Proceedings ds. Soc. Bengal, 1894, p. 84. —[Now see also Journ- Roy. ds. Soc. 1907, p. 509 #. ~- Ep. ]. 
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seem, ought to give us a hint as to what was the real state of matters. The simplest explanation 
clearly is to see in the general absence of the long vowel the result of an intentional simplification, 
and to regard the exceptional occurrence of it in the plate as a mere slip of the writer or engraver 
who at the very end and in this one case only reverted to a practice that came familiar to him, 
not, as Dr. Fleet wishes, as a sign of the still uncertain use of a newly introduced notation. 
In our inscription, on the other hand, there is no similar inadvertency ; here the simplication 
is a consistent one, and is moreover justified in this kind of graffito, where the characters, slender 
and somewhat cursive, are traced distinctly but very slightly, as if cut with a knife, but yet without 
presenting either in detail or in their general aspect any trace of those modifications that usually 
reveal a difference in time. It is certainly rash to judge of the age of a document [545] from 
simple paleographic analogies. But when, as is the case here, there is a complete identity, not only 
as to the component parts, but also as to the style, with memorials of the same origin, hesitation is no 
longer permissible. It would require an incontrovertible proof to make us separate our inscription 
from the neighbouring ones of Nigliva and Rummindéi by two centuries or more. 


This argument concerns only the age assigned by Professor Rhys Davids to the inscrip- 
tion, The following one touches the very core of his interpretation, namely, the descrip- 
tion of the Sakyas as ‘‘brethren of the Buddha.” In Sanskrit, ag well as in Pali, the 
word that here occurs in the Prakrit form of bhatt properly signifies “‘ brother,” and in the 
present case, where it is immediately followed by the words for ‘‘sister, son, wife,” there is, 
& prtort, every probability that it has been employed, like these, in its proper sense. In certain 
eases it can also be used, by extension, for a very near relative, such as a cousin. Now we do 
not know of any “ brothers’ of the Buddha,!° and the cousins whom we know he had have 
nothing todo with the matterin hand. For more distant degrees of relationship we have 
jiiatt, vausye, dandhu, sagotra, and others, but never bhratri; at most, this word might be 
employed in such a sense in direct address, but in that case with a shade of familiarity which 
would be absolutely ont of place here. Even spiritual brotherhood does not admit the use of 
this term; we find Buddhaputras, Sakyaputras, “sons of the Buddha, of the Sikya,’’ but the 
religious language knows of no “brethren of the Buddha.” When asceties meet, they address 
each other as “venerable one,” or with ayushmat (equivalent to * may you live long”), never as 
“brother” and when a monk accosts a nun and calls her dhagint, ‘‘ sister,” it is in a very differ- 
ent sense, so as distinctly to mark the purity of theirrelations. All the more would pious laymen 
have scrupled to use, in an authentic document, the familiar term of ‘* brother” in connection with 
Buddha Bhagavat, “ the Saint, the Blessed Buddha,” the exalted being who in the oldest books 
of the sect is called “the Master of gods and men.’ Even for the period contemporaneous with 
that of the Buddha the supposition appears to me improbable, and I may add at once that it 
would be still more so if the inscription were of a later date, Professor Rhys Davids asks 
himself if the sole reason of the sceptics, who feel doubts as to his demonstration, might 
perhaps be that “it is too good to be true.”” And, indeed, there is something in this, but there 
is something else besides. 


Professor Pischel has arrived at the same conclusion as Professor Rhys Davids, [546] 
but by another way.'t He objects to the word expressing the idea of gift or of pious act 
being understood, although the case frequently occurs, perhaps in one ont of every three 
similar documents,” and even though in the present case the word need not really be under- 
stood at all. It is so, in fact, only for us, in consequence of the requirements of our languages ; 
in the original it is sufficiently expressed by nidkana, “receptacle, repository,” this nidhana 
ie 


18 Tradition ascribes to him a half-brother, Nanda, who became a monk. 

11 Allgemeine Zeitung, Beilage, 7 Jan. 1902; Zeitschrifé der deutschen morg. ‘Gesellschaft, LVI. ( 1902 ), 
p. 157 £. ; Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, July 1908, p. 710, and May 1905, p. 526. 

32 A quite sintilar ellipsis is the rule in inscriptions on coins and seals, where the name of the king or of the 
owner is simply put in the genitive, without a governing werd. 
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being that of the Buddha whose relics it contains, as well as that of the Sakyas, whose work 
it is. Professor Pischel, nevertheless, seeks for this superfluous word, and finds it in swkdt, 
which, according to him, stands for the Sanskrit subrite, ““ pious foundation.” No one 
will deny either the sense of the Sanskrit word or the possibility of the Prakrit equivalent, 
although according to the analogies of the Pali and of the Magadhi of the inscriptions one 
would rather have expected swkat7 or sukajt. But all the same the expression is found nowhere 
in the numerous inscriptions of that period, which are nearly all deeds of gift or of consecration 
and in which stylistic formulas abound ; so we find in them dana, danamukha, déyadhamma, 
dhammadéya, dhamma, but nothing resembling sukriti. However, passing by these objections, 
which certainly make one suspicious, we have the translation: ‘ This receptacle of the relics of 
the blessed Buddha is the pious foundation of the Sakyas, of the brothers with their sisters, 
with their children and their wives.” In this translation we at once feel the halting character 
in the original of the construction proposed by Professor Pischel. The genitive thatinan 
stands in the air, We are not “the Sdkya brothers,” any more than we are ‘‘the French 
brothers” or “the German brothers;” we are “the brothers of somebody.” It is necessary 
that this genitive, striding not only over sukiii but also over sakiyanaih, should go on to attach 
itself to budhasa bhagavate, where it has not even a grammatical connection, — a kind of 
verbal gymnastics perhaps admissible in the artificial style of the poets, but one which would 
‘be surprising in this language of the inscriptions which, though often elliptical and involved, is 
always direct. For surely this is how Prof. Pischel takes the matter: these Sikyas are the 
brothers, that is to say the distant relatives of the Buddha; and as he is accustomed to speak ont 
plainly, he asserts as an established fact that the Stiipa is “the very tomb of the Buddha,” and 
that the inscription, the most ancient hitherto found [547] in India, was engraved immediately, 
or shortly, after his death, exactly in the year 480 B.C. After what has been stated above, 
namely, that there is little snitability in this fraternal relationship and that it is practically 
impossible to date the writing so far back, I hardly need add that Professor Pischel’s 
interpretation appears inadmissible to me. 


Professor Sylvain Lévi, too, has turned his attention to this patient, so obstinate in not 
allowing himself to be cured.% Pursuing the course of investigation started by Professor 
Pischel, he also sets upon the word sulit, but he makes it an adjective corresponding to the 
Sanskrit subritin, ‘‘ meritorious, pious,’’? and qualifying ‘‘the brothers.’? From the point of 
view of the dictionary, nothing could he more legitimate; what is much less so is the joining 
together, in a compound, of this adjective with dAaténmi. For, in this language of the oldest 
inscriptions, an adjective which is simply used as an epithet does not ordinarily compound 
with the substantive it qualifies, unless the two together constitute a standing expression. 
These ‘‘Sakyas, pious brothers,” then, are naturally the brothers of the Buddha, which 
produces another difficulty to which I need not return again. I shall only remark that 
Professor Lévi, who points out the “awkwardness” of Professor Pischel’s construction, 
proposes another which also is not very good, for with him, too, bhatinai is separated in 
2 most untoward fashion from the word by which it is really or logically governed. Professor 
Lévi gives us the choice of two interpretations. According to one we should have the relics 
of the Buddha consecrated by the Sakyas, his pious brothers, together with their familios. 
This, on the whole, 1s the conclusion of Professor Rhys Davids, with a less easy construction, 
and I think I have explained why I cannot accept it. In one point, however, a single one, 
Professor Lévi has improved it: he has clearly seen the difficulty of dating back this writing 
to the time of the Buddha, and he has not failed to warn us against the robust faith 
that allowed Professor Pischel to set it aside. He therefore supposes that the inscription 
merely recalls a more ancient consecration, and that it was probably cut on the occasion of 
a 

13 Journal des Savanis, 1905, p. 540 £, | 
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a reconstruction of the Stiipa, such as tradition ascribes to Asoka, and. who can tell °, perhaps by 
order of the king himself, Out of discretion, in which [ have little faith, the promoter of the 
new consecration would have withheld his name. ‘The improvement is a welcome one; but all 
the other difficulties continue to exist : one of them, the epithet of brothers bestowed on the 
Sakyas, happens to be even increased, as this qualification was no longer conceivable at a time 
when the Buddha, in the eyes of his followers, was invested with all his superhuman dignity. 


According to the second interpretation, which Professor Ltvi prefers, [548] we should no 
longer have to deal with the relies of the Buddha, but with those of the Sakyas, his 
pious brothers, who, in the well-known legend, are massacred by Virtchaka, together 
with their wives and little children. The monument, no doubt erected afterwards, as the 
Writing seems clearly to indicate, would perhaps be the Scipa mentioncd by Fa-hian, or 
one of the numerous Stiipas seen by Hinen-tsiang on the field of the massacre. The 
explanation is certainly ingenious; yet I doubt if it will bear examination, on account of 
the many difficulties it raises. There is, first, the construction, which, this time, is decidedly 
defective: with the meaning proposed, sukitithatinah would have to come before sakiyanani 
and immediately after budiasa bhagavate. Then there is the absence of all mention of the 
promoter or promoters of the consecration. The researches in the Stipa have brought to 
light no trace of it; it ought therefore to be found here. On reliquaries this absence only 
occurs where the inscription, a very short one, is a mere kind of label.4 For the moment, at 
least, I kuow of no other example of it in a forntula so fully developed as this one. And the 
fact is easily explained. The recording of such names was certainly not a cause of mere ostentation, 
on objects destined to be buried deep undeiground and never again to see the light of day. 
When we see how on the reliquary of Bhattiprolu, for instance,}5 which presents so striking an 
analogy with ours, there is a long enumeration of names not only uf the promoters of the foundation 
but of all those who took even the least part in it, — and, I will add, when we sec how in onr own 
case also, if the inscription is understood as it ought to be, the brothers of Sukirti associate in 
their work their whole house, —- we are bound to reflect that there was in this something more 
than a gratification of vanity, and that a mystic efficacy was attributed to the recording of such 
names, The invention of the ‘* pious brothers ” does not compensate us for this deficiency. 


There still remains the erection of the Stupain honour of those Sakyas and the 
consecration of their relics, Professor Lévi calls it a canonisation, and se it would be, but a strange 
one. These Sikyas of the legend are by no means the innocent victims that Professor Lévi presents 
to us. On three occasions, we are told, the Buddha averted from them the vengeance that they 
had brought upon themselves by their arrogance and bad faith; on the fourth time, he calmly 
allowed their fate to overtake them. In general, and in spite of forced eulogistic amplifications, 
tradition does not deal tenderly with the Sakyas : it represents them as pioud, obstinate, -and 
quarrelsome ; it by no means hides the fact that the Buddha had no reason, exactly, [549] to be 
satisfied with his people, and that, in his case too, the proverb was verified that a prophet hath no 
honour in his own country. That afterwards people should have been moved to pity by this catastrophe, 
real or not so, of Kapilavastu, and that Stiipas should have been erected in honour of the victims 
so as to indicate the traditional locality of the massacre, is most natural. The Chinese pilgrims 
saw these Stiipas, and the fact that in recent times Dr. Fihrer took upon himself to invent them 
anew and to manufacture for each of them a nice epitaph in Pali, is not a reason for doubting their 
naif testimony. But this is along way from the existence of a worship of relics. For, what we 
find at Piprahwa is neither a tomb nor a simple commemorative monument; it is a veritable repository 
of relics. Even without any inscription, the objects discovered there would prove this,’® namely, 
some pieces of bone mixed with maigalas, ornaments in gold, gold beads, pearls, small trinkets 
and images, &e., all that is usually found in similar cases. And these relics must have been 

1% As on those of Sonari ; Cunningham, Bhilsa Tones, p. 317. 
16 Archeological Surv, of India, Imp. Series, XV. For the inscriptions, Bikler, Wiener Zettschr., VE. p. 148, 


and Epigs, Int. TI. p. 326. 
16 See the Report of Mr. Peppé, Journ. Roy. As. Soc, 1898, p. 5738 


ff. Cf. Archeob. Surv. of India, Imp. Series, 
XXViI.1; Pl. SII, XXVU, XXVITM, . 
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of the very first order, for the Stiipa is one of large dimensions ; even now, washed ag it 
has becn for so many centuries by the diluvial rains of that region, il presents a structure of 
considerable bulk, and excavations to a depth of 28 feet were necessary to reach the sacred repository 
consisting of steatite vases, two of which were large urns of the finest finish, and of a precious 
crystal casket of admirable workmanship. That this should have been done for laymen —- 10 the 
ntmber of 9,990 myriads according to the statement of Hiuen-tsiaug — who never passed for gaintyg, 
who, still for Fa-hian,!? were only srdtaapannas, simple candidates for sanctity and such only 
in articulo mortis, appears to me, of all suppositions, the most improbable, 


Such was the state of matters when, by a simple remark, Dr. Fleet put things in their proper 
light.8 He informed us that, hitherto, we had all of us misread the inscription: that it does not 
begin with iyamh salélanidhane. To prove this, he had only to draw our attention to the fact 
that it must necessarily end with sakiyanmi, the last two syllables of which are 
engraved above the line, The inscription is written in a circle round the neck of the vase, 
and, as the circle was completed before the inscription, the engraver was forced to add the end 
by placing it above the line. This is clearnessitself, That it was not [550] perceived sooncr, is owing 
in the first place to the apparent exactness of the first copies, and next to the fact that the faulty 
arrangement they gave raised no important difficulties. The copies which DBiiblur and myself 
had at first received, indeed, presented the inscription expanded into one or two lines; we did knew, 
it is true, that it was written in a circle, like most epigraphs on reliquaries ; but it was not till 
later that we learned that this circle was quite complete, and then the matter had taken its bent, 
For wy own part, I might even plead an additional lame excuse: in my first copy the text bevan 
not with ¢yanh, bat with the puzzling reading yah; the 7 had been taken for a flourish and 
represented as such in the copy, and in my turn I was naturally bound to see in it one of those 
symbols often placed at the head of this kiud of documents. 


However this may be, Dr, Fleet’s correction, though late in the day, is nono the less 
certain; and what definitely proves it is that it removes the last anoma'ties and 
dificuities that might still have remained in tho inscription. We have in fact now the 
following translation in telegraphic style: — 

“ Of the brothers of Sukirti, with sisters, with sous aud wives, — this receptacle of relies of 
the blessed Buddha of the Sikyas.”’ 


Here, everything is in order: the string of genitives, which might have given rise to objections 
jn the first arrangement, is distributed in an irreproachable manner; first, the donors er founders ; 
then, the nature and object of the foundation, which is the normal construction ; equally normal, 
as M. Senart rem'nds us by referring to numerous instances,2¢ is the genitive plural at the end, 
salsiyancah, to indicate the tribe or sect; applied to the Buddha, it is a development of expressions 
like Sakyamunt, Nahyastihha, “the hermit, the lion of the Bakyas.” So the first interpretation, 
which Buhler and myself gave, has been confirmed, with the exception that the promoters of the 
consecration are no longer described as Sakyas. In their own time they were no doubt great 
personages ; but, as in the case of so many others, we know nothing of them but their name. 
The detail, however, is not without importance; for it is not very probable that, at the period 
indicated by the writing, Sa/ya should still have existed as an ethnical designation. 


And, at the same time, there is an end of the other interpretations that I have just examined, 

The ono least affected is still that of Professor Rhys Davids; Lut [551] it, too, is affected, and doeply ; 
for sukitt, having again become decidedly a proper name, but now coming at the beyinuing, and 
being no longer an epithet used as a reminder, can no longer indicate the Buddha. Still more 
impossible are Professor Pischel’s “ pious foundation of the brothers,” and Professor Lévi’s “ pious 
brothers,’ who would no longer be connected with anything, Jixcept as a previously adopted 
a as ae ee ea A eat Ets aah ae DE ee 

17 Translation by Legge, p, 67. 1€ Journ, Roy, As. Soc. 1905, p. 680 if, 


29 Seo the reproduction I gave of it, after a copy by the hand of Dr, Fiihrer, Coniptes rendus de V Académie 


ra hes tptions, 1898, p. 282. In this reproduction the outlines of the letters are accurate, but the strobes are 
00 1CK, 


© Journal Asiatique, VII. (1908 ), p. 185. 
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conclusion, there can be no longer any question either of “the tomb of Buddha,” erected shortly 
aicer his death, or of relics of the Sikyas massacred during his life-time. These interpretations 
iall to the ground so completely that I might even have been dispensed from discussing them, if 
Dy. Fleet himself had not forced me to do so by his attempt to re-establish them, at least partly, 
by a new interpretation, In my opinion as untenable as the others. As it would have been necessary, 
in any case, to combat them, it was as well to do so in the order in which they were brought forward. 


Dr. Fleet accepts, in effect, Professor Rhys Davids’ now so improbable interpretation of suhid¢ 
as a designation of the Buddna: from Professor Lévi he takes over the latter’s general conclusion 
that we have to deal with the relies of the victims of the massacre. But then the sakiyanah 
at the end can no longer be an ethnical name, as ‘tthe Sikyas of the Buddha” would have no 
scusein any language. So he makes it an adjective, representing it as from the Sanskrit 
sealiya, *‘ suus, proprius,’”? with the meaning of ‘‘relations, kinsmen,’’ which ihe word 
really has; and he thus obtains the following translation®! which I reproduce while preserving 
a3 much as possible the order of words ot the criginal -— 

“Of the brethren of the Well-“amed One, with (¢ie’r ) sisters, with (their) children and 
wives, this deposit of ( thcir ) relics — of the kinsmen of Buddha, the Blessed One.” 


I shall not return to the weak points, airealy sufficiently discussed, which this interpretation 
has in common wih the previous ones; [ shail examine only those thas are peculiar to it, the 
s been obtained, and the mannerin which it disposes of the ethnical saktyu. 


s 
re 1 | 
i, 8LPaetlon wy Wii iT £a 


And Srst ag to the construction. By mercly casting a glance at the above literal version. 
we notice at once tuat it is a strange one; that the first part of the inscription and the last one, 

puosition to each other, are awkwardly separated by the medial clause, the mention 
vf the reliquary. Neithcr in the Indian dialect nor in English is this clause in its place ; in English 
ikis place would be at the beginnirg ; in Indian it would be at the end, [552] And what shall we say 
of the tauzology of the whole wording? After having indicated “the brethren of the Well-famed 
Que,” was it necessary to add that these brethren were kinsmen ? And is it not as if the authors 
af the inscription had themselves felt the want of precision of the first designation ? But then why 
should they have chosen it? This ancient epigraphic language, anxious to say what is necessary, 
and nothing but what is necessary, does not usually express itself in this redundant manner. 


which are in apposit: 


Pa 


Tt will be seen that to bring to trial Dr. Fleet's construction is at the same time to bring to trial 
lis interpretation of sakiya. I really do not know what he has against this ethnical term. In 
Sanskylt we find ic under the form of S2hya; in Pali we have Sakka, Sakya, Sakiya ; the Prakrits of 
the inscriptions show us Saka, Sekya, and here Saktya which probably is not to be corrected into 
Sékiya. Of these forms, of whieh Dr. Fleet has drawn up a very useful list,“? none is suspicious ; they 
are all in confirmity with what we are taught by innumerable analogies of the phonetic or simply 
orthographic variations of these idiums; moreover, they all enter into phrases which correspond 
without the least discrepancy. Why, then, should we expel this term here, where it fits so weil, for 
the benefit of a substitnte which the lexicon undoubtedly furnishes, but which fits so badly PIs it, 
perhaps, because the tradition gives various and fantastic etymologies of it? We should be carried 
a long way in following this track. If I correctly understand Dr, Fleet, — for his theory is somewhat 
complicated and is not easily summed up in a few words, — he does not deny the existence of 
2 nearly similar ethnical term, but he will have it that all the forms in which the name occurs in 
epigraphy, and, with a single exception, in Pali literature, arise from a misunderstanding, and should 
be referred back to the possessive adjective seakiya. By dintof calling the members of the community or 
of the clan of the founder Buddhasya svahiyah, “ the kinsrhen of Buddha,” they would finally have been 
called simply the seakiyah. The hypothesis is ingenious, but I doubt if it will find many supporters. 
At least instances of the use of this prolific phrase ought to be produced, and hitherto, as far as 1 know, 
none has been exted, except the one in this very inscription understood as Dr. Fleet understands it, 

21 Journ, Roy. 4s, Soc. 1908, p. 149 ff. Dr. Pleet did not all at once arrive at this translation ; another one 
will be found ( ibid. 1905, p. 650), with the same interpretation of sakiya, which is still more improbable. I shall 
say nothing of it, as Dr, Fleet appears to have abandone d it himself. 

22 Journ. Roy. As. Soc. 1905, p. 245 ff. 
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Yet on this frail basis Dr. Fleet would build an entire chronological edifice, In our inscription, 
which, moreover, does not mark the long vowel — (I have already stated what should be thought of 
this omission ),— sak%’ya would still be taken in its original Sense ; [553] the inscription must, 
therefore, be anterior, by at least a full century, to that on the pillar of Asoka at Rammindéi (the 
middle of the 8rd century B. C. ),in which the notation of the long vowel iS established and in which 
thedesignation of the Buddha as Sakyamunt, “ the hermit of the Sakyas, shows that the possessive 
adjective has had time to change into an ethnical term. The inscription would, therefore, be far 
more ancient than any yet found in India. Dr, Fleet does not venture, positively, any further than 
about balf way between the reign of Asdka and the date generally accepted for the death of the 
Buddha: for he is too experienced an epigraphist to carry back this writing, without more ado, to the 
very time of the nirzara. Yet he allows us to perform the rest of the journey at our own risk. On 
the ‘other hand, he does not disguise his hope that, thanks to the light the document has now 
thrown on the true history of the name of the Sikyas, a methodical investigation into the use of the 
various forms of this name may lead to important results in connection with the chronology of the 
books of the Pali canon. We may wish that such an investigation may be made; but we must give 
2% warning against too hasty conclusions being drawn from it. 


One word still as to the construction proposed by Dr, Fleet. I have already referred to 
the strangeness of it; I must add that this, but not the other anomalies of the redaction, would be 
more or less attenuated if the inscription were in verse. Now, quite recently?? Mr. Thomas thought 
he actually recognised in it a very irregular Ary& stanza, which Dr. Fleet afterwards proposed to 
scan as an Upagiti [or Udgiti] almost as irregular. It is always difficult to recognise an isolated 
Arya, especially when it presents anomalies as great as would be the case here. But the fact is that 
in Pali and mixed Sanskrit some are found which are hardly better, and that, if such a one were met 
with among the verses of the Thérigathas, for example, to which Mr. Thomas refers, it would really 
hare to be accepted as an Arya, It is true that, in that case, there would remain the expedient, 
which we have not here, of suspecting the manuscript tradition. Without believing it very probable, 
I will, therefore, not absolutely reject the suggestion ; but I wish to point ont that it would in 
no way prejudice the meaning to be given to the word sakiyanam. Whether the latter really 
corresponds to 4 Sanskrit Sdkya or to a Sanskrit svakiya, it would still have its first syllable short ; 
for, long ago Professor Jacobi has shown** that, if Pali and Prakrit necessarily shorten the vowel in 
position, Pali often and Prikrit still oftener do not restore the long quantity when position has 
been removed. 


[554] In conclusion, I therefore believe, with M. Senart,25 with whom I am happy to be in 
entire agreement, that we may admit the following as a definitive translation of our inscription :— 


“This receptacle of relics of the blessed Buddha of the Sikyas (is the pious gi/t) 
of the brothers of Sukirti, jointly with their sisters, with their sons and their wives.” 


In short, we must be resigned : the inscription teaches us none of the sensational novelties 
that some interpreters have thought they found in it; it does not afford us any testimony 
contemporary with the Buddha, whom it leaves in his vague and legendary twilight, and whose 
“tomb ” it will not allow us to visit; it in no way tends, even indirectly, either to strengthen or 
to weaken the accounts of the distribution of the ashes, or of their removal by Aégdka, or 
of the destruction of Kapilavastu and the Sakyas; nor does it supply us with materials for 
consiructing a chronological system; it simply makes us acquainted, together with the name 
ofan unknown personage, no doubt some local raja, with the existence (after so many 
others, teeth, frontal bone, alms-bowl, hair, even the very shadow) of new relics of the great 
reformer, relics probably more ancient, and which we may, 


if so inclined, suppose more 
authentic, than any others. This is 


little ; but a negative result is better than illusory data. 


The relies are now at Bangkok, where, 


after so many centuries of oblivion, they once more 
serve for the edification of the faithfn]. 


23 Journ, Roy. As. Soc,-1906, p. 452, 


*4 Zeitschr. f, vergleich, Sprachf., KXIIT. p. 594, and AXV, p, 292. 
% Journ, Astatique, VIL (1908), p. 186. ae ° 
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THE TRAVELS OF RICHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPBELL) 
IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE, 


1654—1670. 


BY SIR R. C, TEMPLE. 


( Continued from p. 105. ) 


Tee iudge answerd (y® L4 brought on tryall before him), we must iudg according to Law 
wceh condems this fact. I tooke my iurney after this to Spawhawne [Ispahan], we is 50 Leags. 
This L¢ was sent to Spawhawne & Confest all before Shaw Sollymon [Shih Sulaiman] Kinge 
é& his iustices, & 1 saw him beheaded, He might [hare] beene saued but was willinge to die. 
This was end Aug 1668,"5 


Att Spawhawne, y® court of King Sollymon, Enp* of Pertia,* I did lodge at ye Companys 
howse; 8 dutchmen, 4 frenchmen, Kinge Sollymons Sarv‘s, wth y® padreys caime to see me, 
I haneing lett?® out of India. We weere verry merry at ye English howse. The first 9 days 
Iwas in y¢ citty we kept win doores, the Kinge haneinge made a Crooke [girug]*? wt? his 
Weomen & if any mankinde aboue Elleaven yeares old be abroad dureing the tyme of the 
Crook he is kild, [whether in the] Citty or Contrey for 2 leagues, for Notis is given y* day 
before he make y¢ Crooke. Its oniy to be merry w‘? his weomen, w°® ride in all manner of 
habbits as they best fancy for Mirth. This was told me by ye Wife of a Engl surgion, One of 
them before she married. 


The 8¢ day, about 3 clock in y@ afternoone, y® Crook broke vp, y® Kings 24 or adviser, Sheth 
Alley Cowley Cawne® [Sayyid ‘Ali Quli Khan], sent for me & demanded if I belonged to ye 
Company. I s4I was a poore Subiect of my King. What, s4 he, is not y* Capt of ye company 
come, meaning Mr flowers. I told him he would come in 4 or 5 days. Newes caime y® King 
satt out. He rose in hast to goe to Court. I took my leaue. He said, you must goe before 
y° Kinge. I went & made my Obeasience after y* Industan Manner & plira‘re, being in that 
habbitt, Sollam Alley [As-salam alatkum]. He Sd, Allegan Solam [alathum as-salam], y** yo" 
are welcom. Wheere, S¢ y? King, hane yo" lernt y* phraise being an Engl man, & laught. 
Isaid, I had served y® Magull Oram Zebb. S4 y® K., he is my enemy, soe yo" are welcom 
from him: y¢ Kinge out of his gate showed me some of his great Gunns w% lay disorderly, 
And two Mortars w°* none in his Court knew how to vse. I told him I would charge them & 
show him y° vse of them. S¢ he, are they to be discharge[d] wth stone shot, I S¢, wea shell, S4 
he, pray show me this, web I did, y° King giveing ordt to ye Nasa [nazi], weh is Mr of all his 
Artillary, I should haue what desired. I cast 2 shells. In 4 dayes tyme I had them redy Coted 


i 

25 21669, See note 19 on p. 103, anie. 26 Shah Sulaiman reigned from 1635—1604. 

27 *‘onrouk signifies a Prohibition to all Men and Boys above seven years of age, upon forfeiture of Life, to 
be seen in any place where the Kings Wives were to pass, if he were in theircompany. All the ways are hung on 
noth sides with such stuff of which they make their Tents, to prevent the Women from being seen. And notice is 
given to all the Men to retire home at such an Hour; besides that, the Guards at two Leagues distance round 
about, were ready to prevent any one from coming near the Places socanvastin. . . Ifissaid, that during the 
five Months from the Coronation of the King till the year 1078 of the Hegira, which answers the Spring of our 15:7. 
the King commanded no less than sixty-two Kourouks, going abroad with his Wives every time, and visiting the 
Places round about Ispahan,”— Chardin, The Coronation of Sulyman JIL, p. 17, ed, 1591. 

2% Bor an account of * Hali-Kouli-Kaan’s” restoration to favour on the accession of Eh2h Sulaimén and of the 
yatious offices conferred on him, see Chardin, The Coronation of Solyman JIL, p. 79f.,ed. 1081. See also 
Tavernier, Persian Travels, Book V. ch. VIII. p. 218, ed. 1684. 

29 “The Nazir or Seeer; Superintendant General of all the Royal Demesnes ; and who also taxes particular 
eare of the Treasuries, Furniture, Buildings, Manufactures, Magazines, Stores and Servants.” — Chardin, The 


Coronation of Solyman IE., p. 18, ed. 1692. 
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over all wth ye Carridges. The Kinge plact himself On a Hill saa weere Naas mae 
purposs, And his Ladyes wthin a Roome wheere they might see, The os aa : nearer & 
demanded what should be don wet them, if A marke a to be set to shote a Pe : iat men a 
sheepe, & y® Execution would show how to reveng himselfe On his enemis. ; a roUug t; 
And one of ye Shells fitted y® way we cal] hen & Chickens, ie shell does y® grea fe xecution & 
made the kinge Amazed seinge it flie, & 94, it flies in the aire ; 1t will doe noe Execntion. 





L returned answer by y° L¢ that brought yt word from ye Kinge, yo" shall psently se wit 
Execution it will doc. It flew at y® hight 244 Minutes & fell amonge y° sheepe & kild 250 besides 
st lamd. Immediatly y¢ King sent me a horss & rich furniture (the same horse & furniture was 
that day led before him), & said, Bircala [Sarak lah], Well don. 


The other shell fel] amonge An other flock 230 paces of. The height it assended was 43 
Minuts & fell & kild 182 sheepe. The kinge was verry Joyfull of this, for the Mortars his 
Grandfather had taken from y¢ turks, he driveing them out of Pertia.%¢ 


He cald me to him & bidme sit downe. I begd his pdon, being hote, weary & black, & desired 
leaue to refresh my selfe. I tooke leaue, y° ff [Wrench] & Dutch accompaning me toy English 
howse. He Sent for me againe & I had the honot to eate & drinke wt him & weere verry merry 
wh Musique & Danceing weomen (one of these weomen toss vp 7: 8: or 12 balls & keepe them all 
in play aboue ground), & had w't elce desireable, The Kinge desired me Serve him. I sd I could 
not, my King had Comanded me home, S¢ he, yo™ kinge is my Brother & what service yo" doe 
me, he wilbe well pleased wth it. He vrged it noe more, but s4, lets be merry, & drank 8 small 
Gobletts One after an other, standing vp to ye King of England his Brother, I was to pledg out 
of a Golden ladell8! qt [containing] a pinte & 3, and was todrinke 3 of them, wet I did, & all ye 
xpians theire, Abondance of L*s & other Courteers by ; & his weomen see vs, but we not them, from 
aboue. The Kinge danct amonge vs & some of y Danceing weomen.2 Ye King would set his 
hands a side & laugh heartily, saying, spare me not, when tugg was or Cushings flyinge, I am at 
this tyme as one of you; oure wyne mad vs equall, But none of his Ls drank a drop. This was 
in Supper tyme, dishes standing & tost downe. But they & the Carpetts then spred weere taken 
away & fresh Carpett® brought, After yt, he Commanded one of his ffrench sarvants to play on y® 
violin, And drinke in that tyme was plentifull wth ye firanks; ye Kinge did not drinke as we weere 
obliged as to y® Quantity.33 WVerry merry we weere, & y° King verry pleasant & iocouse. This 
french man yt plaid comes vp to y¢ Kinge 8 seuall tymes & tells him such a Nobleman was fitt to be 
his Gén!, The king bid him sit downe, Sayeinge, I know how to make Géinalls, This french 
man, Drunke, yrged it againe; Soe y* Kinge Commanded him be ript vp & given to ye Doggs, 
weh is y® Death for offend?s in that Contrey, & others ont of Christendome. But y° King gaue 
some privat notis y' he should Only be carried into an other Roome & stript, & soe stood naked for 
3 howers, wel tyme we past in Merth, & mist not y® french man. The Kinge, seing vs farr enough 
in Drinke & Nodinge, ecaime and shoke me by ye Shoulder, & S24, rise Vp, its tyme to goe home. 


Wheeres yor Brother, & brought me his Clothes, & 8%, carrie them to him, This was about 
2 Clock in ye Morninge. 


A te nesennaenninnnatnnnsonacrsnaten 

$0 Sulaiman’s grandfather was Shah Safi, 1629—~1642. He did not drive the Turks out of Persia. On the 
contrary, Murad TV. recaptured Bagdad from the Persians, and its possession was confirmed to the Turks by 
& peace made between the two nations in 1689, 


31 See Tavernier, Persian Travels, Book IV. ch. XVII. p. 181, for a description of the Golden ladle in which 
he pledged Shah Abbas. 


2 For the way in which Sulaiman gave himself up to drinking and dissipation, 
ofSelyman III., pp. 77, 78, 87, 88, 128, 129, ed. 1691. 

8 Chardin, writing of events in 1668, says, ‘the young Prince had forborn wine all the last year, by reason of 
an Inflammation in his Throat occasion’d by his hard drinking.’ The Coronation of Solyman III. p. 180, ed. 1691. 


see Chardin, The Coronation 
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Two days alter, we weere sent for, & M? flower being come home from Cammerroon [Gombroon], 
[who] had a psent for the Kinge from the Company,34 went wt me, Ye Kinge askt me what 
[ had brought from India rare, & s?, theirs few travellers by land but bring rarities wth them, I S4, 
Only my person, S4 ye King, we haue seene many french, but few Engl travell home by land, & 
y® french bring not only theire persons. I then told him I had a Stone [Bezoar] would Expell 
poyson, Ye Kinge desired to see it. I showed it; he sleighted it, sayinge this is but a stone, what 
vertue can theire be in it. I S4, giue me wt poyson yo" can, & then y® vertue will be showne. 











One of his Capons [eunuchs] brought a Glasse of poyson. Mr flowers then left me wh 
a looke as if he would [have] kild me. 


One of y* Kings Cheife Docters gaue it to me, I dranke it, yo Kinge first desireing me sit at 
a distance & s4, freinde, if yx kill yot selfe I hane noe hand in it; haue a care. 


I cald for a Basin. A Jarr of gold was brought. I then tooke my poyson stone & put it into 
a glasse of wyne qt [containing] 3 of a pinte d; kept y® stone in y® wyne a quarter of an hower or more. 
S4 the Kinge, his Nobles & Docter by, when I had dranke, He stumbles not at it. S4 the Docter, 
he hath as much as would kill Ten Ollyfants ; he cannot live; Its the wyne makes him soe Curagious. 
With that I drank of my wyne & put y® stone into a little warme water (y® quantity I had dranke 
of wyne), & drank it, Immeadiatly I fell vommittinge, S¢ the Kinge, now hes deade, I vommitted 
3 of an hower; y*don, I tooke water & washt my mouth and face & cald fora glass wyne. Now 
gt ye Kinge, I se yt stone hath vertue. Not, S¢ the Docter, for a Kingdome would I doe soe much, 
I must, S¢ y® Kinge, haue ye Stone, & what it Cost or y® will haue for it, I will give y2; But first 
purged me on my Oath wit it cost me. I,on my Oath, told him it cost me 3000 Ropees, w°® is 
337% 10s Engl money’ He then said, ask a Gift. (M4. This was but a peece of A Stone.) 
In then comes my Cozen flowers.2 §4 the Kinge, yor freind is not deade. S¢ Mt flowers to 
me, now y® haue a good occation if ys vallew my honot or the Company, Ask y® Arreeres at 
Commerroon w®8 weere for 4 yeares. Iwas silent. S4 he Kinge, aske. I askt y® arreares. 
Ye Kinge granted it, & caused thee Accompts to be stated, we caime to Two lack of Abasses, 
we) is abont 50000 fifty Thowsand pounds Engl money.*? 


When y° Lds gane y¢ Kinge this acct, The Kinge 82 to me, had y* not better [have | 
asked for yor selfe. Asmaller thinge would [have] contented y®, But my word is past, & 
yors granted2® But will not y", yo" word beinge granted, be willinge to serve me. I replied, 
wt! all my heart, but I must obey my Kinge. Give, S¢ he, it vnder yot & Mr flowers hand, if 
yo" come not, y" will furnish me wh 3as good men. M* flower past it vnder his hand. 


The King gaue me a Serpaw [saropa], that is Sash, cote & Girdle worth 300 Dollars. 


% This was Flower’s second visit to Ispahan. In 1565, at the time of the Coronation of Shah Sulaiman, he 
was sent by the President of Surat to the Persian Court. He had orders to keep an eye on the Dutch deputation and 
their “great present ; to attend their motion and observe att Court, and learne what their business is, as also by 
his personale appearaunce checke the liberty which they would otherwise take in abusing you our Masters and 
the nation.’’— General Letter from Surat to the Court, Factory Records, Miscellaneous, Vol. 2. On the occasion 
spoken of in the text, Flower arrived at Ispahan on the 9th Aug. 1669. Writing to Surat on the 5th Sept. 
(Factory Records, Surat, Vol, 105), Flower remarks that “The King with his Court lately retired to one of his 
Gardena with purpose after 8 or 10 dayes stay to proceed towards Gundeman (not farr from Bussera) being Jealous 
for the Turka who are masters of it,’’ Flower gives an account of his interview with the “‘ Hitamon Dowlett”’ on 
the 3rd Sept. and of the minister’s promise to ‘‘ Acquaint the King with our Complaints,”’ but does not say that he 
had any personal interview with the King, nor does he allude to Campbell, For Flower’s first embassy to the 
Persian Court, see Chardin, The Coronation of Solyman IITI,, p. 66, ed. 1691. 

35 4. @., at 2s. 3d. the rupee. 

86 T have not been able to trace the relationship between Campbell and Flower. See note 19 on p. 103, ante, 


where Flower writes of Campbell as of a stranger. 
37 The author’s calculation cannot be right. Sir Thos, Herbert in 1677 rates the Abassi at Is. dd. This would 


make the two lac amount to £13,333 6s. 8d. 
8 The records of the time make no allusion to any such concession by Shah Sulaiman, 
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The Snowes beinge then in pertia, in y® end of y® Month August, & 8 si 
ot way to Spawhawne, my Sarv! lost his toes, w°> w*® exons of cold rot oS . “ 
him wt M? flowers, he being my Slaue (my other Hamstring’ in my voyage to es ohn 
fand? haneing wife & Children at Bagganogare [Bhignagar, Hyderabad, pina cone y 
callag of 60. to carrie him home. He would not [have] left me but I Considered his wife & 
Children, soe pted [parted]. 


Leaveinge Spawhawne y° first day September 1668,40 I wth my slaue, a black, A rs 
Padre & 2 Dymond Marchants of Paris, One Monsier Jordan a protestant, & Monsier eas 
Roman Catholic, tooke of Jurney homewards, Beinge Accompanied out of y® Citty wb alk y 
Engl french & Dutch, 2 Leagues, & after returned, 


My Kinsman, M* flower,” knoweinge in part what Charge I had We me, S¢ to me, Woe 
is me yt I cannot pSwaid y* against this inrney; y" vndertake id against my will, Doo =not 
y? know St Humphrey Cooke, who y= Conveyed out of India,* how he was served. “Fl, 
imbraceinge me, told me, tho I caime not saife home to England, my service don to y® Compeany 
& for his honot, wet y* know Cozen y® haue vnder my hand, shall be made good to yo' father, 
Or ynkle Whitty ; Soe we parted. The 2 dymond March*s, I, My Sarv', & y® Padrey I brought 
from Surratt in India, whose naime is Farre Capusena [Capuchin Brother}. . The next tow7 ne 
from Spawhawne was 60 Leagues cald Pannuloe; 4 in 5 days wee Arrived theire, all in helt, 


Theire we consulted whether we should goe by y® way of Bagdatt Or Towreys ['Tauris, 
Tabriz]. S@ ye Dymond March's, wedesire for Bagdatt but haue a great Charge; Towxeyss is 
the surer way. We agreed to goe by Towreys, and all went w't y* Coffila or Carravan, wt 
consisted of 40000 feightinge men, y® whole (horsses, Cammells, & asses), 100 000. 


The next great Towne from Pannuloe to Towreys was 80 Leagues of, cald A 
We,8 horsemen, w'® sarvts, left y® Coffeloe & caime to Radie[P Rai close to Teheriin], a ver-rl 
great Citty, in 9 days tyme; Thence for Towreys. In the way was noe Citty, only villages i 
Serays. Ye distance was 172 Leagues, wo we went in 28 days, all comeing to Towreys in 
helth. Four days before we got to Towreys, theire was a french Docter y* had cut3 slaxes 
for y¢ Gouerner to make Ooides (Khwaja, Coja, Hunuch] or Efnukes [in modern Greek] 


them to psent to y° Emperror of Pertia his Maister, Shaw Sollyman Kinge. 


Brt y® Condition of y® Padreys or fryers in those parts, as elce where out Chrissen—dorme, 
if not in, is yt noe Man, how good an artist soever, should live wheere they are, they ptending 
to all arts, & by that meanes get into places & make prosolites. 


A french Padrey in y‘ citty went to ye Gouerner & told him he could cnt Cheaper & safer 
then y° Docter. The Gout had giuen y* Docter 40 Tomaines,!® web ye padrey knew, Ye padreey 
was Féced, wth ye Docter knoweing, Left y° Citty, takeing 2 Sarv'* & 2 Mules, & tooke his w ay 


towards Smyrna, w°is cald in y® pertian tongue, Cashmcer [Ismir], & weere in the way buried 
in y® Sands. 
39 See Vol. XXXV. p. 177. 

*° Campbell must surely mean 1689. See the note on his departure from Gombroon, ante, p, 103, 

1 Monsieur Raisin was known both to Tavernier and Chardin, ‘‘ Monsieur Raisin of Lyons, a Person of Very 
good Repute, and my Companion in my former Travels, embarkt himself once more in thia sort of Trade; avnd 
though we differ'd in our Religion, Yet for all that we liv’d Peaceably and in 0 nity together.” —Chardin, Tracers 
tnio Persia, p.2,ed, 1891. See also Tavernier, Ball’s edition, Vol. IT. p. 84, 

2 See ante, p. 127, note 35, On Flower’s return to Gombroon he fell under the displeasure of the authorities at 
Surat on account of the involved condition of his affairs, He eventually satisfied the Company’s demands onhinm, 
and, though he lost his appointment at Gombroon, ho was, in J uly, 1671, ordered 40 “ sneceed in the Custorm hows 
of Mayhim if Mr. Barton dyes.” — Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 104, and Beéscellaneous, Vol. 2. 

** T oan find no verification of this story. See the note on Sir Humphrey Cooke, ante, p. 103, note 16. 

« Bennuloe may be the modern Kashan, but it is difficult to trace the route followed by Campbell. 

‘5 Hiatus in the MS. here. The town meant may be Kum or Kaavin, 


*8 Fryer, in 1677, gives the value of a tomaun as £8 @s. 8d. See Hobson-Jebson, s. v, Tomaun. 








The Padre Ontt 4; all Dyed. Newes beinge carried of it, y® padrey Kild himselfe, w° 
thing brought a pindice [prejudice] to all frenchmen in yt Citty. 


Next day caime a Coffeloe from Cashmeer [Smyrna], y* said they mett a Xpian,2 Sarvants, 
2 Mules, w'? a horsse (w°! was starved) by them, and all deade. The Gonerner, when Monsier 
Jordan & Rasin*? went before him, told vs the aboue relation, demanding wtt we 8 weere. They 
S¢, they weere fy [French] men. I 84,1 was an Engl man. S¢ he, all french menare Haram 
Zadds [haramzida], Deceivers. For Engl men I haue not to say of them, never haueing anie 
tryall of them, 


Must not, Se he to ye fir.men, yot Padrey be cald to Acc. for ye men hes kild & himselfe, 
besides he, being to y2 as our Casa [¢a@zt] is to vs, cannot answer it to God, 


Iam, S¢ ye Gon", not soe sorrie for him and y¢ Slaues As for the Docter, yt Goodman, 
who by his meanes I slighted, and is now lost, 


Wee tooke our leaves & went to y® Seraie, But y® Padreys of that place invited ys to 
theire Convent, we? Monsier Jordan & Rasin did refuse by reason of y¢ Gours language. 

4 Dayes wee staid in the Seraie; every day the Gout sent vs 6 dishes of Meate. Our 
Coffelo [kajila, caravan] beinge gatherd to a heade, & redy to goe, we went to y® Gour™ to 
take leave & psented him wth some small gifts; but he refused them, & S4, when ‘y2 come: this 
way againe, bringe me some Europe token. Soe we parted; & went thence w't y* Coffiloe 28 
Leagues before wee caime into y°sands. 17 Days we travalled in ye Sands wit great losse of 
Men & Cattle, vizt Cammells, horsses, and Asses. In all ye 17 days, wee weere not hable to 
see o° horss lenth before vs, or One an other, Or to open o* mouths or eies; but when we would 
eate or Drinke, ye Sand got in like to Choake vs; yet we had Mnuffellers Over our faces. 


They Stringe 100 Cammells together to follow One after an other, And every 100 haue 
aman On y® formost Cammell w't a howse in w° he sits In, y? howse Coverd both day and 
night, And in it Isa light & a Compass to guid y® Cammell y® way, for y° sands drive soe w% 
y° wind, its not possible to see. 


Wee haneinge 1 monts Jurney more to goe ere we should be Cleere of ye Sands, and of 
Cattell died soe as wee weere forst to put two loads on One Back, I said, letts turne back, 
And, Consultinge wt ys eminentest Marchant, an Arminyon, & ye 2 frevmen, Judged it best 
to hyer a guide to pilote vs oT way an other way Towards Neneveigh [Nineveh], w°® was 
anearer way; & Leaueinge ye Coffeloe, we could goe in One day 3 times as farr as w* it, 
15 Armynion Marchants (horssemen), y® 2 fr:men, my selfe, and of sarvants went, giveinge 
11 Dollers a heade for Pilot money. 


Wee had 140 Leagues to Neneveigh, neither pile gras, water or Ought elce in ot way for 


refreshment but what we carried w*! us. Our Guyde brought vs to Neneveigh in 23 days all 
yerry weary. We staid theire 7 Days, and in that tyme refresht o'selues verry well. 


From Nenevey we went to Cornway in 12 Days, w°4, at 20 Mile a day, I gess to he 
about 75 Leagues, 

From Corneway we went to Kirkway [Kirkuk], y® fr; men & 1 then only in eonpey ; 
we went it in 7 Days, w°! is about 60 Leagues. 


From Kirkeway to Bagdatt, 120 Leagues, in 18 Days. We arrived in Bagdatt in helth, 
but left ot Boyes in Kirkway & tooke fresh horsses there, ot Boys to follow to Bagdatt. 


We had but beene 4 days theire, when y® 2 ffrench Marchants feel sick, it being soe hote, 
yt wih ye Brees of y® Sunn, it kild the Natives; & Many I saw, as white as Engl men, kild 
immediatly & turnd as black as a Coale. 





47 See ante, note 42 on p,.128. 
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I my selfe beinge at noone in the Sunn, a hote breese hath taken me - skind my face, 
Those yt weere scorcth w* y® Sunn, was of y® Bashaws [ Pasha’s ] see ae lay Ww ‘out ye 
Citty, for y¢ Bashaws of Bagdatt. Kirkway & Neneve weere goeing we theire Armies in 
y® Grand Seniot™ service ag** Bassora, now in y® hands of : Arrabs. This was in ffebruary 
thus hott, & in Spawhawne in August soe Cold as my Sarvé in Pertia had his toes rotted of, 





Mdéa I went to old Babbylon w% is 12 Leagues from Bagdatt, and assended the Tower, & 
plomd it w a line I carried for y* purposse, & its iust 60 fathom from y® top to y® earth - but 
theires a great depth of earth aboue y® foundation, wh depth is not knowne ; its 48 


foote broade at top. They are every day loading a way from it stones to Bagdat or new 
Babylon. 


In BagdattI staid 28 Days, And On y® 4% Day of february I tooke my Jurney for 
Alleppo, And in the way, the first great Citty was Hanna [Anah], A Citty w*hin a ffort in 
y¢ Middle of a River [the Euphrates] w*! goes to Bossara, The River Tygrisse & it joyneing 
theire to gether, And on each side of the River a Citty, And is distant from Babylon 130 
Leagues. This Hanna is in y* Wildernesse of Arrabia. 


The ffrench Padrey hyred a guide in Bagdatt, & had security by his wife & 4 Children 
& an Arrabian Marchant that this guide should bring vs saife to Alleppo & bringe vs every 
2 days wheere we should hane water. All was On my charge, And I would not hane 
patience to tarrie till y° Coffelo went. We tooke w*! vs noe more then One days water, My 
Company beinge with my selfe, The padre & his sarvant, My Slaue, the padreys horss & 
sarv's Mule, My horsse & slanes Mule. All of vs beinge wout water 2 days, I questioned 
y® Guide, & he gane me Crosse language ; Soe I shott a pistoll at him to scare him, but after 
drubd him w*® my stick. Ye Padre desired me, for Gods sake, to let him alone, Now we are 
in y® wildernesse & know not whether to turn o'selves. I was vexed, being redy to Choak, 
Bound ye Guyds hands behind him, thretned him & cald him naimes, and said, if wee die, we 
will all die together. This was about 7 Leagues short of Hanna. Win 2 Leagues of y° 
place y*I bound him he Cried, Aga [Agha@, my Lord], water. Give me, S4 he, my life & I 
will show y® water. We had not rid a league & halfe, but he lights & S4, heeres water, 
y° Well impossible to be found but by y® guide, for it was not a yard over, and Turft as if It 
had heene firme ground. These Guides Conseale y® water, they geting theire liveinge for 
Conducting travellers & releiveinge them wth water in yt Jurney throw the Wildernesse of 
Arrabia. The Guide drew out a line he brought for that purpose, and a sheeps skin, [and] tyd 
ye + Corners to gether [for] y® Buckett. The line was 60 fathom Longe & would but iust reach 
y° Water. I, Jealous [afraid] y® Rogue would run away, I bound him againe, The Padrey 
& my slaue neere, both sick for want [of] water. But, refrest a little, we mounted, & psently 
I spied 7 horssmen, wl caime vp boldly wttin 500 paces of vs, On w%) I fyred a pistoll. They 
then retreated back. The guide then addrest him to ye Padrey to make his peace wt me for 
his liberty, Sweareing by his beard, his god & Mahommett, he would not run away. On 


y* Ll unbound him, & we weere 5 days in gettinge to Hanna [Anah], y® Padre & my Slaue sick, 
w"! was y® cause. 


By perswation of y® Guide we past aboue Hanna a league and a halfe On purposs to saue 
o* head money. We past the Towne and caime to a river 5 Engl miles beyond it, & theire sat 
downe & refresht or selves. Sd the Guide, heere are Rogues. S4 I, all Arrabs are Rogues. 
Before we could mount, calme 28 horsse and carried vs back to Hanna on foote, for that we 
had past y® Citty indeavting to saue ot head money. It Cost me 144 Dollers & all y® excuses 
T could make to ye Gonerner. We staid at Hanna days. 


__ Werhad not left ye towne 2 Leagues but 7 horssmen caime ridinge after me. I S84 to y® 
fuide, who are these. He $4, Haram [Aaramzida], Rogues & Robbers, S4 I, will y® stand to 


s$ 49 Hiatus in the MS, here. 
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me. Yes, S¢he, if y™ will let me haue One of yor pistolls. S41, noe, y? haue bow & arrowes, 
& if I see y# stand not to it, thou shalt be ye first Ile kill, tho I die afterwards. 


The guide answered (We seinge them Exercize theire lances), I was 4 yeares agoe Guide 
to Six Xpians, 4 dymond March*s and two Padrees who went this way, & by fyering a pistoll, 
we wounded an Arrabb in the thigh, was y? cause they all lost theire lives by haueing theire 
heads cut of. This is a great trewth & told me by y® padreys at Babylon, who advized me by 
noe meanes resist if we mett anie [bandits], And would [have] had me left my Armes & other 
things of Concernem?. J $4 I had not anie. Said y° two ffrench Dymond Marchants L left 
theire Sick, espetailly monseir Jordan, Wee know he hath a Charge5? & One Dymond w*? we 
haue beene all abont & [?for] ot Kinge, & could never attaine to it. Except he left it at 
Spawhawne, we are sure he had it! The padreys did vrge me againe, & Sd, what ever I lett 
wth them should be safe Conveyed to me to what place I pleased; but by noe meanes doe 
yi travell wtbout ye Coffeloe wit a Charge. I denied ytI had ought. 84 they, if y* haue, it 
wilbe y® cause of y® loss of yo" owne life & Company. 


The 7 horssmen Caime vp againe. They had only lances ; I wt®stood them, haveing a cace 
of pistolls, bow & arrowes & a Cutlace. Y° Padre cried, for godsake haue a care wit y4 doe : 
if we resist not they will not kill vs. I was angry, & $4, if he would not feight, I would kill 
him, He Sd it was not his Religion to feight, The Guide & he then run into y® enemy. The 
enemy Cried, surrender yo selfe & you shall hane noe harme. I would not. Y° Padre eald 
to me, y" had better Surrender; if y* doe not, y? will loose yo* life; I haue saved mine, 
I told him, in y@ Portugal! tonge, I had some Consernm*s about me. 


J left him wt ye Rogues & past forwards, faceing about everie Minute for y® lenth of an 
Engl Mile. They followed me, & when they se they could not pvaile, they returned y* padre 
& Guide. My horss beinge weary wt faceing them too & againe, 1 went a League further, & 
by a river side refresht o* selves; on thother side of vs was a Bogg, and but One way to come 
to vs, soe aS One Man was as good as 20 in an other place. 


My Guide 84, these weere noe rogues but only tried w xpians weere; they had noe 
Sadles On theire horsses. 

After 3 howers stay, y° Padrey haueing got a napp, S* to me, those weere Rogues, & my 
heart [mis|gives me they will follow vs; what y" haue, berry heere or give me. I had sent 
y® Guide to get grasse for of horsses, for, in y® Wilderness of Arrabia, is grass in most places 
vp to y® Belly, but noe rode but wt Deere make or Wyld Beasts. 

While ye Guide was gon, I tooke out my th.ngs ont of ye Padd of my Sadle & gaue y* padrey 
some, & some i kept my selfe. When y? Padre see them, he Cried & 84, these wilbe y® Death otf 
vs both. He had :— 

3 Dymond stringes w? Crosses 
2 Stones yt Bxpell poyson [bezoar] 
2 Great Dymonds 
a Blood Stone 
&@ greene stone 
120 Saphers 
4 Dymond Ringes 
3 spetiall Rubies 
Kept by my selfe, vizi — a great dymond wt! Kings arms on it, 8 other great Dymon ds. 

In y® meane tyme comes y® Guide w'® grasse, &, packing vp y® things those I had in a 

litle purss, [I] ty’d them about my members. About an hower alter, we see 14 horsse men,7 of them 


ON Nn ic DE ane tees 
£0 This does notagree with Campbell's condition of destitution as described by Flower. See note 19 on 


p. 103, ante. 
51 For the diamond with the King of England’s arms engraved on if, see ante, Vol. XXXV. p. 188. 
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st had beene wth mein ye Morninge. This was 8 Clock in y® afternoone. Wesee them before 
they could see vs, Sa ye padre, we are betraid. T askt y® gide who these weere. He Sd, men 
goeinge to ye next great towne, soldiers. Y™ lie, y* Roogue, sé y* padre; y® haue betraid vs. 


I was at a stand, considermge what to Doebest. Y° Guide S4, lets goe. Noe, sé y padre, 
lets stay heere till night. Did not y1, S¢ ye Guide, agree wh me in Babylon, w‘? I hane given security 
to performe, & ya are to match when I say goe & to stay when I say stay : I replied, will y* beare 
vs harmless. He s#, yes I will. Wtt yt he went ont, ptending to see i y® way was Cleere & 
staid from rs 2 of an hower, & returninge, he bridled ot horsses & Sd, vp, y® way is cleere, 
We had not rid a League, but we spied ye 14 horsmen in ambush in a valley. They let vs pass 
till we caime to y® top of ye hill, & then spred them selves, 4 caime One way, 4 An other, 4 the 
3 & 2 more, all wet Compassed vs about. I had made my bridle fast to my horse legg & made 
my bow & arrowes redy, but they caime poothering soe fast, y* all theire lances was about me in 
uniee: & $4, we haue now got Gunns, fyer if y* darr, for if y> either fyer or shoot arrow, y® are 


a deadman, & y® rest. 


The Padre cried, do not shoote. In y® meane tyme, they struck in wt me & stript me 
Naked, all saue my boots, wh saued mesome thinge. They weereall muffeld vp; I could only 
see theire eles. Some few Dollers I had about my Midle, we) they psently eased me of, And, 
starke Naked, made me lead my horse to a valley. I went not fast enough, Soe One gaue me a 
pash wth ye butt end of his lance, w° put me on my Nose, In that fall he spied ye pursse & 
Snatcht it away; I was affraid all had gon together. Benge in ye Valley, made me sit a side 
till they parted my things, vizt. My wearinge Clothes & Lynnen, 3 Serpaws [seropa, dress of 
honour], One Prester John gaue me, One Oram Zebb ye Magull from his owne boddie, & 
One Shaw Sollymon King of Pertia,52 wt other things of Vallew. The Rogue Guide, after 
Devided, Gast lotts who should haue this & who that Share. Besides these, there was 3 of his 
Maities Great seales ye Magull gane me, being had On ye occation before Hxprest, 


They caused likewise y°? Padrey to be stript, & set downe likewise, & set us both downe to 
cat of ot heads. S@ “ye Guide, my wife & Children is pawne for y® padre; 53 Cut of ye head of 
ve other, They gane y® Padrey his Coate againe, Settinge me by my selfe wt a lance at my 
back & 2 swords Over my heade, sayinge, take yo" leave of y® world. I desired them suffer me 
to say a few prayers, w°? they did, & in that tyme they tooke Councell, And mutined amonge 
themselues. 3 went one way, & st they would goe & complaine; 3 followed them to bring them 
back. He w°? tooke my Jewells from my members, said, Is it not enough we have taken his goods, 
but we must take his life; Theires a God, They made me come to them, & fall downe & Kiss 
every One of theire feete, & say they had don well in takeing away wtt I had, & to say God 


blesse them for it, And houe me a Cammeel Coate, showeing vs the way. I would [have] gon 
ffor Babylon but they would not let vs goe that way. 


Wee had not gon an Engl Myle, but two of them caime after vs, & comeinge vp to vs, 


demanded my slave (wh was a Black as Those Arrabs are), & tooke him and My Mule, sayinge 
he was not to travel] that way, 


Wee travelled all that night, & next day, weary, haueing neither mans meate nor horss- 
meate, And haueinge lost our way, we caime to a den at whose mouth lay about 20 dead sheepe. 
It was about 3 Clock in y* afternoone, S4 ye Guide, wee are all vudon, iudgeinge it a Denn of 
Lyons Or Tygers; But we see noethinge to hurtvs. Att 12 Clock at night, we, redy to die and 
our horsses quite tyred, we caime to a River cald Olson, wh runs into Tygris. Then weere wee 
from anie inhabbitant 9 (Nine) days inrney & had noe pritions. By Gods providence caime 
downe the River Men vppon Rafts of Wood wth tents vppon them, Goeinge for Bossera. Wee 
weere affraid, but of nessessity sent ye Guide, who spooke Arrabb, to haile them, The whilst ye 





82 See ante, p. 127, <a aes 


58 Seo ante, p. 130, 
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Padre & I seulkt, The Guide got of them 40 Cakes of bread, Cost 2 Dollers, wet served vs_ to 
an old Citty cald Tyabe [Taiyibeh, Taiba]. We travell-d 14 days, day and Night, ere we could 
reach it, and iudge it from Hanna 130 Leagues, for ye Certan Leagues in that Contrey is not 
knowne, but they recken days iurney accordinge as they & horsses are hable. 


When wee caime to fyabe, theire weere we heart broken, haueing neither meate, money 
nor freinds, And must pay head money, 10 Dollers a heade. ffor want of it, we weere put i 
preson & weere 3 Days theire, but they sent vs meate, & cared for or horsses. The 4th day 
caime A merchant from Alleppo, And caime to vs, & askt me wit I was, I s? a Christian. 
S¢ he, theire are of That Cast seuerall, As Litall [Italians], Spanyards, fir : [French] and 
others, of wet are yu, Is¢, An English man. S? he, give me a note vnder yot hand & I will 
give y* ye Money y® desire, wo was 24 Dollers, & take it Att Alleppo. Itooke ye Money 
& gaue y° Note as he desired, Wee p4 ot (paid our) heade money And tooke Our Jurney 
ffrom Tyab towards Alleppo, esteemed 40 Leagues or 4 days Jurney. Its alla hard sand. Inthe 
Midest of of way Mett vs a partie of Arrabs, w°> fyred at vs bafore we caime wthin shot of them. 
Wee sent a yong man, w°2 caime from Tyab w vs (y® Marchants sarvé y* lent me y* money). 
He returning, S¢, they are Rogues, y" haus nothing to loose but yot horsses, & if y= will give 
me 2 Dolls a man, I will secure them. We did, by parroll. 


These Arrabbs had taken a Caffeloe of 16 or 17 Cammells and some 20 small assenegers® of 
theire owne Contrey mens. Wee askt the reason why they robbd theire neighbors, HeSd, theire 
was an Arrabb Kinge in the Hills y* the Marchants had agreed to give him soe much pt Cammell 
for fre passage, but had not pformed ; Soe he made bold w'® y® first he mett. Its common to 
agree thus in those parts for every carrier, wt ye Arrabbs that lie in his way, flor they say, 
when Jacob had gott all the blessings, Esau caime & askt; soe his father told him he had given 
Jacob all & he must take what he could get. They owne them selues of that race, and Soe 
goone as Vp in y® morninge, doe pray 3 good prize may come in theire way, as we doe for our dayly 
breade, & take it w'® as much fredome as if really if had beene sent them. 


The first towne we caime at from Tyab was Sallammity, Two Leagues from Alleppo55 We 
rested theirea night. S41 to ye Padre, now we are out of all Dainger. But ye people where we lay 
had sent to ye Kinge of the Arrabbs, not far from them, and told him for ° Dollers they would 
Deliver two Xpians into his hands. We had not gona league but we Overtook a drove of Laded Oxen. 
Sd ye Guide, come lets put on; Now wee are out of Dainger. We put a head of these Carriers or 
markett people, Arrabbs too, and psently I espied twenty (20) horssmen comeinge easily downe 
a hill. When they see vs get a head, beinge 4 horssmen, They caime poweringe downe vppon vs. 
S¢ I to ye Guide, who are these. Sad he, Rogues. We made all speede back we could, to gett 
amongst the Oxen, But they weere vppon vs. I left my horsse and [ran] into the thronge of y* 
Carriers, & gott behinde an Old Arrabb weomen for shelter, She Cald them Rogues, and railed 
at them for hindering travellers, but Carried I was to theire Kinge, but did not part w* my Old 
Arrabb weoman. Comeinge before him, y¢ Kinge askt what I was. Isaid,a pooreman, Robd 
comeinge from Babilon, Well, S¢ he, thou lookest like noe richman. He caused y* weonan, by 
whome I held by, to serch me. Fyndeinge noethinge, S¢ he, my luck is nought, y* I mett not 
wth y before y# weere Robi, And askt me wheere I had y* horsse. The weoman 8&4, he is 
mine. L haue lett him ride, he beinge foot sore. He S@in Arrabb, Gome Gidde [qumi jtddah |* 
web is get y2 gon, y2 Cuckold. Ait last we pied, & I gaue y® poore weoman @ Doller, w°h made ye 
teares start out of hir eies for joy of it. 

Att 12 Clock the 8 day of August 1669 I caime into y® Consulls In Alleppo, Rich. Bell 
then at Dinner wt him, & saw in wt a Ragged & weather beaten Condition I caime thether in; 
And of or [? after] Examitim of ot Guide, whose life 1 had offerd me by ye Caddie [qazt] in 
85 This place does not appear in the modern maps. 


S& Asinego (Port.), = young ass, 


56 Hiatus here in the MS. 
8 Qumi jiddah, vulgarly pronounced giuimi giddeh = get up grandmother, and was addressed to the old 


woman. 
58 Hiatus in the MS, here. 59 This is the first mention of him, although he figures as the author of the MS. 
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Alleppo, but reserved him to bring out ye things J was robé of, I depossited him into the hands of 
Consull Delakoy [De Lannoy]® & parson Frampton,®! w whome I left full power to ackt on my 
beliaiie, [they] pteuding great kindenesse, not only for my sake, but theire Deere frend, Mr. John 
[? Stephen] flowers at Spawhawne. 

Lhe Padrey I had brought out of India wth me, 3 dayes after I had beene in Alleppo, caime 
to see me, & askt me when he might waite On the Consull & Minister. I askt, & gaue him a 
tyme, but was in hopes, when I see him, he had saued some thinge & was come to bring me 
them ; for, from the tyme I was Robd, he never told me he had Saved ought, nor did I aske him; 
But he see me weepe frequently & tooke notis of my heavy & disquieted spirrit, but gaue mi. not 
y® lest hopes to expect ought I had given him; Soe y* w*I had, I was to thanke my Bootes for. 

But the next day comes The Padrey, wth ye Padrey Gouernedore of y® Scotiety of y® fathers 
ffrench in Alleppo, And askt me if it weere seasonable to vizitt ye Consull and Minister. I carried 
them In, & left them All together. S4 the Padre Gouernedore, One of yor nation, now in yo" howse, 
hath beene at Greate Charges w') this ffather of ors, And to show to y® ot honesty And thanks 
for his charge & Lone, We come to give him what is his, he trusting o* padrey (& he hath saved 
them for him), & tooke theire leaue, leaneing the jewells on the table. 

I was cald in, & noe sooner in the roome, I se what I knew well, & laid at first dash my 
hands On them. S4 ye Consull & minister, y* said yu weere Robt. Heeres more than anie Kt 
in England hath. Besides we haue advice Mt flowers hath returned to yor father for y® 2700 
pounds,®2 web if ya had noe more, is enough for anie honestman to live well on. Yes s¢I, I was 
robbd, we the padre witnessed & swore to, as before related. 

I began to put vp my Jewells. S@ ye Consull & Mint, If y2 please, we will lay them by for 
y", weh T refused. Then, s? the Minister, theires a stone ye Consull thinks wilbe a fitt psent to his 
wife in England, & would by it. I said it was at his service ; but, said he, he will not haue ita 
gift, but will buy it; make yor price. S¢ I, it cost me in India 2000 Ropees,® besides y® hazard 
y" know & loss I haue had in getinge it hether; But he shall haue it as it Cost me first penny. 
They told me out 100 Lyon Dollers, web is 20!» English money. I looked coldly on it. Come, 
sd ye Consull, I will put him to it 50 Dollers more. I was ill pleased. S4 then the parson, can 
y" denie the Consull; he is y* freinde & canbe serviceable to y2, & y" haue enough and more, 
Yes, S¢ the Consull, besides what Mr flowers hath writt. (Harry, bring my papers) S4 the 
Consull, be hath 20!» pr an [per annum] his father gaue him, & 50!» ptan left him by his 
vakle Whitty ; And soe bated me, yt I was whedled out of my Jewells. 


They gaue me 60 !» for what was worth 200 1, & gaue me a Bill payableby One Mr Chilling- 
worth at Legorne, w°® he could not pay; But I haue both theire hands & seales for it, And 
this theire vnkindness to me in ye tyme of my Anguish tor my loss hath disobliged me, & I 
haue revoked y* trust I gaue them, & put it into the hands of M* John Shepperd, March* in 
Alleppo, by writeing, the 24 Jany 1669.64 


Dated from Roome [Rome], & witnessed by 
Rich. Bell & Joseph Kent 
in 
Roome. 


(End of Part I.) 
oe ee ee ee a Pe 

. Benjamin De Lannoy was Consul fo r the Levant Co. at Aleppo at this time. 

*' Robert Frampton was appointed as Chaplain at Aleppo on the 30th August 1655, He held the post 
tall 167 0. He was the seventh to fill the office, and was chosen for his “ extraordinary merit.’’? He 
paid visit to England in 1666, when he gave an account of the abuses suffered by the English at Aleppo. 
After his final return from the East, he became Bishop of Gloucester. In 1691 he resigned his see as @ non- 
juror, and died in retirement in 1705. Forafuller account, see A Biographical Sketch of the Chaplains of the 
Levent Company, by J. B. Pearson. 

2 Tf Campbell were really as destitute as Flower describes him to be (see note 19 on p. 108, ante), itis 
diffeult to onderstand how he could have acquired so much property in a few months. 

#3 %. ¢., £225, reckoning the rapee at Qs. 3d. 6f ¢, @-, 1669-70, 
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THE CHUHRAS. 


BY THE REV. J. W. YOUNGSON, D.D., CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION ; SIALKOT. 


(Concluded from yp. 116.) 


Ih sattdn eimidi dé bhdr hat, satté hatin 
dsmdn, 

Pichhé chukédn Hajrat Shdh sin, oh bard 
jawan. 

Us godédn ttkar dudidh sab tut gayd samdn. 

Rumb karn Datnsar ajéhé jinhdn di chéti 
dhur dsmdn, 

Th dhan Béla pir bhagat hat darg dh-é-parwan 

Pir j6 guradn chukké lag aggé paindd 

Tah us swimt mérké mur ghar niin dndé, 

Sudmi mangédachhnd, bhdjan nahin khdndé, 

Na unhé@a lagt bhukh hat, na andar jdndé, 

Khand kikar chdtyé tuddh hatted kitt 

Sakkd nahin auldd dd, gal burt dh kit. 


Asst té béhd st hasdé@n, galt 6h6 kiti 

Bilak t4 javdl lat jth bhagtt dh kit. 

Na mata kitt bhagtt na két kamai 

Mérd sdhé éraé hath vit hai, Rabb dhandé ldis 
Th bard bhagat mahdn balt hat, pur azmat ld. 
Th Machh agasbh 1d laid dé dhamak kaldi. 

Th Ndmé bhagat nbn baurébn mie gaeé jawdi, 
Sip saldmdn dhariydn, bipid hatwdi. 
Dhanakh dharé sir sthré Std Rém mali, 
Tuddhé Rant Dréptt dikdida kajwiin 

Th jag gébn Baldéo dé, tain dé vadiydt, 
Datatear ka str katiyd Rdm né Loink lutdi, 
Té di Bhavisar katiyd hééén sant sahdi, 


He lifted them. The genii and gods 

Did wonder. ‘Fourteen clubs,’ they cried, 
amazed, 

‘He’s lifted ; one’s enough for us. They weigh 

Seven earths and seven heavens. Once 
Hazrat Shah, 

The strong, did lift them, but even he could 
lift 

Them only to his knees; then his great 
strength 

Did fail him. 
show 

Such power, and only he. But Bala, priest 

Of God beloved, is great.’ The priest 
marched on 

In front, and so he brought the saints back 


to 
His house. . They ask for dachnd, sadhu's 


Dhainsur, tall as heaven, could 


fee. 

They seek not food, they are not hungry, 
nay, 

They even refuse the house to enter, saying, 

‘ How ean we eat thy food? Thou’st murder 


done. 
Thy sons thou lovedst not; we but jested ; 


wrong 

Thou’st done. Raise now thy sons to life, if 
thou 

Hast worshipped God.’ 
answer, 

‘{ have earned no merit. 
and 

A half my body is; and even so 

It fall of trouble is, God given.’ They sald, 

‘Thou art a mighty saint, with honours 
crowned.’ 

The priest replied, ‘OQ God, thou once didst 
send. 

The fish, and from the heavens the bow: 


Thou didst 


The priest made 


But three cubits 
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Tért chdr jug da vadidt hai chér Védd gawai. 

Ndénak, Angad, Amar Das, ral bhagat kamdi, 

Tég Bahadur, Guré Govind Singh daswitk 
badshahi, 

linéda bhagatdn bauredn vdrt mért adi, 

Thdé pardé kajné phir hé sahd. 

Baléd, na zamin dsmdn si na kalan siydht 

Térd vith réhd vich sip dé, tért umar vthdni, 


Na tii khddhé ann si, na ptid pang. 

Lai nim méré jap léyd kar amrit bdni, 
Lai qaradé héyd mati vadad ani, 

Bélak té jagd lé, phir sutté jani. 
Dackchnd main lé lénd tan rote chat, 
Chélé siftdi jortdi park amrit bani. 
Doan jdt nin pakar lé chal véch bdzdr, 

. dda hit gdhak sadléd6 kot dassé hdr, 
Dachhnd pird karn niin barébar mal, 
NGlé sddhan vékh léyd sab hal hawdl, 
Raji hoké kha léyd bah vart 6 par. 

Chélé siftdn jortdi park nam chatér. 
Sddh rézt héké 6h baithé an. 

Bdlak dévé dnké kol thalété an. 

Sddh bdlak vékhké hé réhé hatrdn, 

* Th bard bhagat mahdn. balt hat phir vich jahdi. 
Khalg Ullah sdré vékhké, hé gayé qurbdn, 
* Qurb ditt: Teed istarah, lear samajh bay dn. 
Chéld dehé, Danéd, ih jag hi parwan. 
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Help Naima once, thy servant, and didst 
raise 

The cow to life again. And Balmik’s shell 

Salaamed thee — Balmik thou didst take 
from out 

It. Janak once adorned fair Sita’s head 

With flowers. Thou once didst send her 
Ram to be 

Her husband. Drdpti too thou veildst, all 

To hide her nakedness. Thou wentest once 

A guest when sacrifice Baldéo made, 

The glory thine. The head of Dhainsnr 
thou 

Didst lop, and helpedst Ram to plunder once 

Ceylon. Bhavisar too thou stayedst a night 

With. Helper always thou art to thine 
own. 

In every age thy glory is. The Véds 

Give witness. Nanak, Angad, Amar Dis, 

United all to worship thee, and Téch 

Bahadur, Guri Govind Singh, the tenth 

Great leader of the Sikhs, were all by thee 

Assisted. My turn comes: ’tis thou that 
can, 

Save me from all disgrace: now help thou 
me.’ 

God said, ‘O Bala, when there was no 
earth, 

Nor heaven, nor pen, nor ink, thy soul then 
lived 

In pearly shell for many ages. Food 

Thou atest not, nor didst drink of water cold 

A draughts, but with sweet words thou oft 
didst take 


My Name. I owe a debt to thee which I 
Will pay. Now raise thy sons believing 
them 


Asleep. My fee I'll take, and then I'll dine.’ 
In language sweet the true disciple made 


This song. The priest caught up his sons, 
and straight 


To the market place to sell them, or to hire 
Them ont to work, that he might have a fee 
To give the holy ones in fall. They saw, 


They undertsood ; they broke their fast and 
dined. 


The true disciple has compiled the songs 
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Kahé, Danéd, paikumbar Rabbé dp bande? 


Ld nazdik bandké Rabb pits bahié, 

Thndi patkambardi nal Rabb bhai chdré paeé, 

Misd rétt varjtyd Rabb sad khowdé, 

Aidé aidé darsh né paikambarda lie, 

Kaun risda karangé, ammda dé jae. 

Pir dkhéd, Dinéd, hain Mussalmén, 

Wa: karén Rabb dd téré vich nahin imdn, 

Mathmdni Misd varjiyd Rabb na kité hai 
parwdn, 

Chhe mahiné ann pakhdké phir hér pakdn. 

Nari jhubbd pahinks, Rabb mangan jan, 

Surty@ mandd déké patkambar, magréa dhakké 
lan. 

Magrén maggart Rabd niin, phir saddan jan. 

Sarid mandd vikhd dittd sah tut gaya min, 

Gaddi ann laddké, phir naddé lé jan. 

Khéihd ann jé machchhidi gaya samajh 
jahiin. 

Hoy jag sapiran nz, vich dargdhé parwdn. 

Chélé stftda jortadn sab thot dayan. 


Shahr Dhanésar vich st, tk pandé bhdrd., 
Pustak jad 6h véchdd, dissé arsh mundrd 
Shakri lég uknin dehdé jotasht bhard. 


Ddn nahth th chukdd uhnin Rédm piydrd. 
Jai ghar é dué pindhé dalélda hard a, 
Kaléja mérd khd 126, jad6i main mardd., 
Arvin vich chikhdn dé chétd sar mardd 


Of praise. Now read— adore the Name. 
Were pleased 

Those holy ones, They sat, they ate, and near 

Them close the brothers stood to their sur- 
prise. 

‘A mighty devotee is this,’ they said, 

‘And full of power in the world.’ 
people saw, 

And loved. 


The 


This Dana was, confess, a good 
And proper sort of sacrifice. This sort, 
The Chela says, is acceptable. Say, 
O Dana, did not God the prophets make ? 
God made them his own friends, and seated 
them 
Beside Him. Moses once invited God 
To dines He went tocall him. Such great 
things 
The prophets did. Who are their equals? 
None. 
There is no mother now to bear such sons 
As they were, ‘Dana,’ said the priest, ‘ thou 
callst 
Thyself a Muslim, preachest God, but faith 
In thee there is not. Moses called the Lord 
To dine. In vain he called. Moses cooked 
For full six months, when God, enrobed in 
light, 
A pauper came to beg, but Moses thrust 
Him from the door bestowing on him one 
Burnt cake. Soon after Moses went to call 
His guest, but there, when showed the cake 
which he 
Had given the pauper, greatly shamed was he 
And carted all his fresh made cakes to feed 
The fishes in the river. This the whole 
World understood. The sacrifice was not 
Accepted,’ Thus the true disciple gave 
In song a full account. 
There lived one time 
A Hindu teacher in Dhanesar town 
Who read wise books, and had great love. 
He was 
A great astrologer, received no alms, 
And loved great Ram. One day from thought. 
he said, 
“My liver eat when death comes; do not let 
It burn upon the funeral pile — who eats 
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Cama tee mem sca ad 


Jthrd chdéga kaléjad pdndhd hat ghar dd, 
Jak ghar dwé pdndhd th salah pukdé, 
Péndhd bhérd héwigd, j6 kaléjd bhdé, 
Surké galldn Justré nit kannin pa. 
Té véld hath Bhagwan dé jihné Rém duwdé, 
Gani na Iehuté jéstyd, d punnd kal, 
Vehi né jind kaddh léi, sdas niklé 6 nal. 
Pét chalks har l2é né kaléjé bhal, 
Chithhé utté rakhiyé vich kaj rumdl, 
Atihhdne suchché 6h tur payd 6hdd karn 
shishhdr, 
Chélé sifttn jért@n park nam chitdr. 
Jastri us gal nin nit pei pubdré. 
Us kaléja@ chhikki6n lah léyd munh rath dé 
baré, 
Bihar shahkréh tur gayt mth rakh ujéré, 
Chétd hét ghar é @iké, mat maindn maré. 
Jistri turké puhautid jake bandas. 


Ik lakh tapiyd tap tarda st itd niwds, 
Tapidh kal Jastri gayi vér 6 var 

Chhe mahiné labbhiyd Balé pir dé darbér, 
Justri Balé pir de ja sdmhné batthi, 

Tai mérd hai bdp jt, main tért hdn bébi. 

Pir jé Gkhé Jastriyé, phir sun té bet? 
Buhnd séhnd dharm hai, phir Larm@n set? 
Chihrédh dé math pir hén, t4 Brahman bén, 


Jarm piydrd, pir ji, jthrd Rabb nin bhawé, 
Main tapiyé @ vékhké kull sabbhé sdré. 
Duniya dé vich tapi né, pdndhé mulwané, 
Lakai nin das tirdé dp dézakh jané. 

Narak dé vich tapi hath, pandhé mulvitné, 
Main labbhiyd hat bhilké phir chhad nahin 

jand. 

Pir jé Gkhé Jasiriyé, suh btbt réni, 

Jé kuchh Bhagwiin likhiyd amrit kar jdnih, 
Dittd Bhagwan dd khaké, bah umar langhénit 
Aldi sdddd chér than vich th baddni, 
dastri katlidn chdrdi, ki bart aiydnt, 

Kailidn jaké chugdidn vich jih niwané. 

Sard din th chdrdi piydndé si pani, 

Déré dwé pir dé, jdd rain vihant. 

Sunké gallda pir didn rdzt bah bani, 


My liver will succeed me.’ This he told 
To all. ‘ Whoever will be teacher great 
Must eat my liver.’ Jastri often heard 
And well remembered it, She thought, In 
God’s 
Good time some one will have it. Death 
approached 
The old astrologer, his breath grew short, 
The angel of grim death took out his life, 
He ceased to breathe, — they opened him, 
they took 
His liver out — they hung it in a bag 
Suspended from the roof and hidden in 
A handkerchief. Then fasting, at the dawn 
Of day they burned him. The disciple sang 
These praises. Read and think about the 
Name. 
But Jastri well remembering his last 
Bequest, took down theliver, swallowed quick 
Two parts, and went towards the desert, for 
She feared the people of the house. A lad 
Of holy men were in the wild, ’mong whom 
She lived. She went among them till at last 
When full six months had passed, she found 
herself 
With Bala face to face. ‘Thy daughter I, 
My father thou,’ she said. The priest replied, 
‘My daughter, hear. It is not right that thou 
Shouldst sit with me a Chuhra priest, and thou 
A Braihman’s daughter. Go seek thou, my 
child, 
Another.’ Bnt she said, ‘ That caste, O priest, 
Is goodthat Godloves. I have seen them all, 
Hindu and Muslim priests that lead to heaven 
And go to hell themselves — yes there there 
are 
Both péindds and mulvdnds; I have found 
And will not leave thee.’ ‘Jastri,’ said the 
priest, 
‘My gentle queen, what God decrees, be sure, 
Is living water ; eat what He provides. 
Here live, and tend our herds within this 
wild.’ 
A child she was. She tended his black kine 
In pastures low. All day she herded, and, 
At even she led them to the water. Then 
At night she heard the words of Bala with 
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Déiré bahndé rat nan karé ndm handni, 

Jastrt sddhni lik hat, Pir Bélé téri, 

Duniya uhnin ytd nahin, math cihdi hdi ki 
hovdri, 

Yad nahih uhnin vérvé, na jdn piyiri. 

Jastrt hé gayi s@dhni, kit Bhagwan né téri. 

Ti: din kuilidh chdrdi, pé? rah dé nil, 

Bhanné jandé lok né, koi béshuméar, 

Nu kit s@thi ik dé na két dujjd nil, 

Khaléti Jastr? vékhdi, aj ki hawal ? 

Phir Jastri aggé pir dé, @ arj gujiri, 

Bhanni jandi, bdp ji, aj duniyd sari, 

Réh nahth kit cvekhdd, paé jan ujdri. 

Aggén nahin main puchhed, sharmdi di mari. 

Phir Jastri nin pir dasdé, sabh khél baydn, 

Bhatké mél@ kumb d@ vaddd ashndn. 

Pieh jiddé phir nahatéda pap sartrén jdn, 

Ehé méld kumb dd, lég bhanné jan. 


Justri dhndi pir niin chalé chaltyé asin, 
Ajihé nahdin sach dé chalé nahiviyé asin 
Raji hiké tér bap jt, deda ri ajjé hi 
Sunké gulléa Jastri, hé tatydr khaléti, 
Aumb nahdund Jastriyé, phir ék palkérd, 
Us vélé kdi nahd lavé, 6h dharm dovdrd, 
Uité bahind thékurdn phir th palkara 

Us vélé kdi wihd lawé, phir harmda wild, 
Jé vild yal hai mdr paindd sdrd. 

Chilé siftdn jérida, kar'agl nihard. 

Jasiri dhnd: pir nin, kar manda vichar, 
Thikardh dé bahn di nahin maind sdr, 
Aiehd nahkain sach dd, chal mainin tar. 
Chélé sifida jortdh, parh ndm chitdr. 


Saud pahr din charhiyd, Thdkardi dé bahn dt 
vari, 

Math p@hi bhar lédvdigd ék gadvd kharé 

Ta gharé hi bahké nihd léth, pat pdp utdrin 

Jé th rich ujar dé, péi katlidn chdrén, 

Tk Béhman tél umar st, déhi kushth saténa, 

Likéa uhknén dkhiyd, Bdhmand hi stydnd, 
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Great reverence. She sat within his hut 

And heard strange stories of the Name. A 
saint 

Is Jastri. Bal&é blessed her. She the world 

Forgot, nor cared to be a wedded wife, 

Nor cared for life itself — a nun she was. 

God blessed her. Caring for her cows one day 

She saw great crowds of people run, and 
wondering 

She asked the priest, ‘O father, all the world 

Is hastiug to the jungle, shunning quite 

The road. No questions dared [ ask,’ 
priest 

Explained, ‘We have to-morrow morn the 
creat 

Kumb-méla, when they bathe in Ganges 
stream. 

At season opportune a bath one takes 

In Ganges water washes all one’s sins 

Away. This is Kumb-méli. People run 

Toit. Said Jastri, ‘ Let us also go 

And bathe, or else send me, my father, I 

Will straight return to-night.’ He gave her 
leave, 

And Jastri in the twinkling of an eye 

Will bathe before the world. All such as 
bathe 

At such an hour are meet for heaven. 
gods 

Will sié a moment at the river’s month 

And happy he who bathes at such a time. 

If you,such fortune have, go all the way. * 

With wisdom has the true disciple made 

These songs. Said Jastri to the priest, ‘ Thou 
knowest 

The time when gods sit; if indeed to bathe 

Ensures such blessing, help me to obtain 

It, The disciple made these songs to sing 

And praise the Name. The priest said, ‘When 
one 

And one full quarter of the morning watch 

That sees the sun has passed the gods sit. Stay 

At home. <A basin full I'll give thee. Bathe. 

It is enough to wash your sins away. 

Then herd your cows again. A Brihman 
Was, . 

Who once became a leper. People said, 

‘O Brahman, wisdom learn, to-morrow is 

The bathing day. So he prepared his flour, 

And grain, and when they asked him whither he 

Was going, ‘To the Ganges,’ said he, ‘I 
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Bihalhé méld lound dd, ta thé jdnd, 
Pullé kharch pé léyd did té dana, 
Puchhan uknia léy jad, Ahndd math Ganga 
qiind, 
Chel? stitda frida, mangé furl rabb an‘, 
Bdiiman rhein ahushé pal gayd wars, 
Ohad ithh mathe dé khul gcyé, itt mastak 
yari, 
Ase Jastri vich ujér dé, pti kailida chdré. 
Puchehiyd Jasti, Bdhmand, tért déhi hai 
bi dtri, 
Jarm diit@ si mépida, dukh Rabb cha ldé, 
Hane pint pardlubhat, teindin dn mil dyd, 
Nikhé vaddé bhhrd né, phir sabbhé vihkdé, 
BLG& aN strdnidn jinhdh Lalok (@, 
Math chabiyd nahdin Iumb dé, Rabb kirh 
garde, 
Kuml nahdund Bhmand, phir hai nahin veld, 
Tutniin éthi gandédh hé jade ku réld, 
Pichchéh nan mur jd Uhda, ghar ja savérd, 
Bévith barst G6 st, phir thé véld. 
Bithman math andth sdh, dukh Rabb cha ldyd, 
Déna pant pardlubhat, taintn an mildyd, 
Béhman liath cheha jirdd, phir 
Hath jirhé khard hégayd, sir gadamdi té 
ldyd, 
Mthr @ qayi man Jastri, dil tarsth dyd, 
Déré siddé chal kha, jikar pir é aya. 
Jdndé Bdleman rahi win dastrt pa liyd bandhé, 
Jéuh Hiv pattah toh mirké, char Ranghéd aida. 
Jéun sass? jaitan malleyé, ghar Punné dadd. 
Jdun Schnri dubdi nir vich, nit ashe satdadd. 
Jéun Rédé maran Ihadhidh khavé kurldndé 
Jéun magar Baléch dé bhannd st jandd. 
Justri dhadi pir ni, Tainin harm rabb dnd, 
Th Bihman hat andth, déhe lushth satdnd. 
Méréd hiydkérh dd, dhndd mati Gangd jana 
Fhdi kayd sudh hé pad, th jaq hat shah and, 
Pir dé dil tars dgay a, man si dgayd mihr, 
Tkké gaded pant dd, sdnnin tréhdydi nth dhérs 
Ganga jal ta sath’, hath yindé pher, 
Pir Bald baurdd naléi lénda dér. 
Pir ji athé  Justytyé, chauphéré 
chau phéré, 
Gangd jal td sat déta, th hath pindé phéé, 
Dukh thdé phir hattyé, ghar jdé savéré, 
Bdhman dé hagg Jastit jouh pardé mélé, 
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Must go.’ The true disciple has composed 
These songs — he seeks God’s grace. 
Brahman lost 
His way, but fate marked on_his forehead 
helped 
Him — fortune him befriended. Jastri fed 
Her cows in the jungle. ‘Why,’ she asked, 
‘look you 
So swollen P’ 
birth, 
But God has smitten me. My bread, and fate’s 
Gift, water, brought me here to you. I have 
Both elder brothers and some younger too. 
But I an outcast am. My sisters have 
Fair children. Now I go to bathe on this 
Great Kumb day, that my leprosy my God 
May cure. ‘O Brahman, now there is no 
time 
To bathe in Kumb. Go home, and twelve 
short years 
Will bring the blessed time again.’ ‘A poor 
And hapless Brahman I! God sent this ill, 
A water and my fate have brought 
Me here.” The Brahman stood with folded 
hands 
Before her ; placed his head upon her feet. 
She pitied him. ‘Come to the hut,’ she 
cried. 
‘The priest may now have come from Ganges 
stream.’ 
She captured him as Hir did Ranja when 
She made him leave the boat-bridge on the 
stream ; 
As Sassi sat on the bridge and brought 
again 
Her Punnn ; just as Sohnt for her love 
Was drowned, being sick of love; as Roda 
cried, 
Being beaten. He ran after the Baloch. 
And Jastri said, ‘ O priest, God-blessed art 
thou. 
This Brihman, leprous, goes to wash himself 
In Ganges stream. If he is cured indeed 
A Shahi sacrifice we see.’ The priest 
Was moved—a basinful of water was 
A stream for thirsty souls. ‘The Ganges 
stream 
Pour on thy body ; rub thyself.’ The priest 
Great Balé helps, and lingers not. He said 
‘O Jastri, find a pond and straightway throw 
The Ganges water in, and in it let 
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He said, ‘ My parents gave me 
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Jastri utthé pédtyd hathda té pant, 

Ih bt shagun tadéh dd, phir jug kahani, 

Rizg mihdradn chukida, phir ddné pani. 

Chéld dkhé Jasiri, Béhman lé jan. 

Chapprt vékhi Jastrt, bhanni té gahrt, 

Ginga jal us saitiyd, tubhhé Béhman mari, 

Ohdi hayda suddh hégayt, jéun lal angiyart. 

Dujji tubhit marke, phir dalil guzdri, 

Méré lékh mathé té Lhul gaé, phir mastak 
srt. 

Th mérd Bhagwin hat, két kishan autari, 

Munh utté hath phérké, Békmain tubhi triyt 
mart, 

Jasirt mang lain di dil vich dalit guzdrt, 

Us bchhalledn pant satteyd, at si tari, 

Badhman puchché Jastriyé, Vidhi hat, kévdri? 

Bahman dkhé Jastriyé nil méré jdin 

Patrin kurtda piiké hamél handdin, 


. Nath, dundida, dvsi, sir chaunk chd pin. 


NGl méré tur pad, Bdhmani suddia 
Jangal vich bat thké, atthé ki bandén ? 


|, Drévar lat lat pat dd bhart cha ldin, 


Jasirt dhhé, Bdhmand, th gal hat kiri, 

Math charnin lag? hda pir di, méri pai gay! 
puri, 

Na trévar lénd pat dd, main nin changi hai 
bhiri. . 

Na déli charhnd eae dé, na khand chit. 

Ti jdkar kéi- Bahmanit, mah hunni hd 
chithys. 

Chélé sifida jitdn, karké manjiré, 

Badhman aygé pir dé, kii? araéé, 

Tusst jangal andar hé rahé, nahin tabbar kit, 

Ghar iuhdddi Jastri, lathin putdd hot, 
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Him bathe, and whole return.’ So Jastri, 
just 

As Hindn priests on Ganges’ banks are used 

To do, poured water on his hands. From 
thence 

The custom rose in the world. 
bread 

And water took their rise. The chela says, 

‘O Jastri, thee the Brahman will take clean 

Away.’ The pond that Jastri found was fall 

Of mud and stagnant water, so he poured 

The Ganges water in, and forthwith dived. 

His body grew like burning coal, quite whole. 

A second time he dived and in his heart 

Conceived a thought. ‘Fate’s impress on my 
brow 

Has helped me— now my fortune’s ne 
priest 

Is like a God to me—he is for me ; 

Krishn incarnate.’ Once again he rubbed _ 

His face in his hands, and dived a third time. 
Now 

He firm resolved to ask fair Jastri. Then 

Hesplashed.andswam, andsaid, ‘O Jastri, say 

Are you a Virgin or a wedded wife ? 

Come, Jastri, come with me — I'll give you 
gifts, 

Feet ornaments and necklace you shall have, 

A nose ring, ear-rings, thumb ring, golden 
crown, 

All these, and you will be a Bréhman’s wife. 

What have you here in this wild jungle? Put 

You off your plaid, and you shall have a gown 

Of silk? But Jastri said, <O Brihman 
this 

€an never be, for I have humbly sat 

Ai this priest’s feet, and he has blessed me. I 

Care nought for silken clothes. I love my 
plaid. - 

I care not for a palanquin, how good 

So e’er the omens be. Rich food is not 

My choice. Go wed a Brahman girl, I am 

A Chihbri.’ With great pains these songs 
were made. 

The Brahman humbly made request before 

The priest. ‘The jungle is your home; you 
have 


"Twas then her 
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Chélé siftdn jéridn kardd arzit, 

Mati phir jaddi Bahmdn hda, na Dim na 
Ndi, 

Téré bihé té dnké, math sévd har ldi, 

Jastri mainin chd dé, gast mandi sahi, 

Jé phir Jastré na dé én, mardhn katdri khdi. 

Pir j6 dkhé, Jast: tyé, vékh Bdhman bénavd, 

Hun jhildd dukh nin, hun mangdd vidh, 

Nal thdé phir tur pad, sir khiin na charhd, 

Vas méré phir kuchh nahin, magar andén ild 

Jasiré aggé pir dé, ld baitht chard, 


Kyith rah bhuldnd hagg dd, ki karnd kédrd, 

Magar méré pai géén, Bdhnand gaward, 

Ranndi, phirnd bhdldd, ajé hun sdén duk 
hiydra.. 

Bélé pir Jastrt nin, ik gal sundi, 

Sitd st sat vanti, ghar Rédm vidhi di, 

Harichand ldvdn 12 létdn, pari arshén ton di. 

Lit bhagat kabir dé ghar vidhi di, 

Kubjan dé ghar kdhn hiya, Bashdév vidhi, 

Jis Baba Nandk jammiyd, dhan hai oh mdi, 

tthin vadhé pirmathi, gal bandi nahin, 

Chélé siftdn joridn, parh nim sundi. 

Chup kar gayt Jastri, dyd sharmdh dd véld, 

Béhman dé ndl ja khdh, dan déth changérd. 

Jad nau nézé pdni vaggiya si, asmdnit ghérd 

Tért kuttiyd sukki rift st, pdni nahin ghattiyd 
phérd. - : 

Té bt sukhi réhd sdhén, harm kitd changérd. 

Dédtédn kilén mang 1éd, chand, suraj, zamin 
hai térd. 

Oh dan dé khdh, mang khdn changérd, 

Chéld siftdn jortan, kar ’agl vadhérd., 

Balé par us vélé siklawmp kar di, 


Chand grahn kd dan ditid phir Jasirt tata. 


No wife; how could fair Jastri be to you 

A daughter?’ This the true disciple makes 

These songs with lowly heart. ‘A Brahman I, 

No bard or barber, I sit at your doors 

A suppliant —- give her to me, a boon. 

Or else I will with knife relentless take 

My life.” The priest said, ‘Jastri, look at 
this 

Weak Brihman—but a moment gone he was 

A sorry leper, now he wants to wed. 

Go with him — let him not for your sake do 

Himself an injury. And blame me not, 

For you yourself did bring him.’ Jastri then 

Began to make excuse in presence of 

The priest. ‘Why send me hence away 
out of 

God’s way P Why should I take this step? Oh 
why, | 

O Brahman, have you followed me? But now 

A leper, you come women to pursue,’ 

The priest to Jastri'said, ‘A virgin pure 

Was Sita. Harichand did marry her 

To Ram, the fairies in attendance. Once 

Too Loi fair became the wife of saint 

Kabir. Kubjan gave birth to Kahn, the wife 

Of Bashdev was she. Blessed was the one 

Who hore great Baba Nanak. Thus the world 

Was peopled.’ The disciple made these songs, 

Then sing and glorify the Name. So still 

Was Jastri, bashful grown, ‘Go,’ said the 
priest, 

‘This Brahman wed. I'll give you dowry 
large,’ 

She said, ‘ When once a flood full nine spears 
deep 

O’erspread the earth, the sky was dark with 
clouds, 

Then thy house only stood as dry ag dust 

When all the world was flooded. Thou did’st 
get 

A blessing from the gods — the moon and 
sun 

Are witnesses. That blessing give to me. 

The privilege of begging, which is good.’ 

The true disciple has compiled these songs 

With wisdom. Bala gave to Jasirt right 

To alms and gifts at every eclipse 
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Bétd téré vichén héwégd, ndm Véded dhardih 

Chand grahn ming khdngé, r6z giydmat téin 

Sdddé ddn ditdé, Dénéd, aj dédn atydnidn 
tdin, 

Jhiihé maslé karké, kést Mussalmdn nin 
sundin. 

Dané akhé pir niin, Mussalmdn hé j dia, 

Musalli hardin palk vich, shartéda karvdin, 

alma parhé Muhammid dd, mimin hé jain. 
Mazhab’ Adam dé saddtyé, bthishtt jain, 
_ Pir j6 dkhé, Ddnéd, sun sdddi bt, 

Na kad réza rakhiyd, na parhi namdaz, 

Na’ Adam dé mazhaé dé vich hata, na kalmé 
dé sith, 

Pichchdn dassdn khélké, sdri qurdydt, 

Bavé’ Adam léd st, vich bihishtdi vds, 

Us ddna khddhd kanak dé, pét bharvds. 

Orak matld dind, th bhatrt bash, 

Hukm kiid Rabb bhéd nin, us léd st bhdsh. 

Us té shard challdt patkambarda, mailé té kita 
na visvds. 

Ktkar khddhi, Ddnéd, bhéd, paikam bardn 
pak, 

Das, hadén té réhd sdén vich behishtadn rat ? 


Rihrt thé dittht sdht, ik Rabb dé 2dt ? 

Us da kalma parhdagé, karké ikld’s. 

Chélé siftdn jortda hé bé vasvds. 

Jé té shard chaldt paikambardn, th chiz nahin 
makrihdit, 

Mussalmdn khdini phir nal ravdit, 

Paikambar jihrt kar gaé, phir hull hikdit, 

Assia turnd usdé, phir ndl hiddit. 

Pir j6 akhéd, Dédnéd, paikambardn di sabh 
jhath kahdnt, 

Bhéd nahth st maild chaddiyd, tda nahin sf 
khant, 

Shartdu Ind, déd istrt] didi, dhndé Rabb di 
farméni, 

Chaudah tabak kahndéé, nau quib rabbani, 

Phir ktkar déhiré mar gayé, phir bajdn pani, 

_ Onélé sifida jortdn parhé amrit bani. 
Na réza na ashimi, na hajj td guadri. 


Of the moon, and said, ‘ My child, from thee 
will spring 

A people called Védvas, who till the day 

Of Resurrection will take alms, the moon 

Eclipsed. O Dana, know that Védvis take 

Due gifts, this blessing being the cause. 
Repeat 

False teaching to some Mussalmin.’ 
come,’ 

Retorted Dana, ‘ Mussalmién yourself, 

Musalli I can make you in a trice. 

The way I know — repeat the kalima 

Of our Muhammad ; be among the true 

The faithful. This is Adam’s faith, that will 

Bring you to heaven.’ The priest replied, 
*‘ Fasts we 

Have never kept, nor offered Muslim prayer, 

We know not Adam, nor the kalima 

Shall I to you your history tell? Know then 

Your father Adam lived in Paradise. 

Where once of greed he ate a grain of wheat. 

That in him cansed corruption, which the 
sheep 

At God’s command did eat. All refuse is, 

Therefore, forbidden. But the sheep you 
eat, 

And it is all unclean. When did you spend 

A night in Paradise? What caste was there? 

His kalima'V’ll speak with all my heart 

Who came from thence.’ The true disciple 
made 

These songs, being free from care. 
replied, 

‘The law allows us ; we will eat such things 

As history approves. The prophets gave 

A perfect law — we follow them, Then 
said . 

The priest, ‘O Dana, false are all the tales 

That are of prophets told: the sheep did not 

Abstain from food forbidden. For your wives 

You gamble, saying, God bade you, Fourteen 
parts 

You say the world contains, with nine great 
poles 

And all Muhammad’s. Why then sadly died 

His daughter’s children withont water ?’ 
See 


‘ Be- 


Dana 
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Nu’Adam dé mazhab dt lér hai na kamlé 
dt vari, 

Ta bt khélé dus Lhda, apat gur parndli, 

Chélé siftdn jéridn Rubb paij sawari, 

Pir jé dihéd, Ddnzd, sur sdddtdn batda, 

Bava’ Adam ihti hotdi nt, phir sabbhé zdtdn 

Magréi utipatt héi hat Brahmé thin jéun 


shékkan, 


Huth jug chhattt réhd sda vich jal bhimb dé 
rétdi, 

Othé kalma parkiyd us & dd, dujjd kéhrd 
ahha, 

Chélé siftda jirida, khél sachchida bdtdn. 

Chaudhrt Ram Chand tad dehiyd, sun Danéd 
gaz, 

Gallda kar lé muah nél, na karti dar dat. 

Pichehé Dillé dé tabht hat, chugatté Gazi, 

Otho tthar jdiga, charh ghéritdi. tdzt, 

Dand akhé, Chéwlhri, phir ta ki janéa, 

Ath pkhidn khdké, pai raké’ parchhdvéa, 

Sanghit lasst piké, hal tt péyd vdhéh, 

fs puikambar di shard nah, asst jdnnédi 
mulvdné, 

Dévi Dés Khatri hit maya dhért, 

U's parvartsh ktti pir di, kée béshumart, 

Paisd ¢hdd vartdé, Khatrt hath paséri. 

Parhé dé vich khaléké us arz quedri, 

Sun tt, Dénd odztyd, mat téri mari 

Assth té thdé vékh léi, auliydi sari 

Asst jé Hindd lék hda, patthar nih sévoh, 

Rott déndé hd khan nin, léé patthrd, jévdh, 

Pik mathé ldké sdraj niin sévdn, 


The true disciple made in language sweet 

These songs, and sings them. ‘Fasts we 
keep not, nor 

Do we keep Hindu days, nor go pilgrims 

To Mecca, nor keep festival like you, 

Nor Adam’s faith we follow, nor repeat 

The kalima. Speak of your own quite plain., 

The true disciple has composed these songs, 

God victory gives. The priest said, ‘ Dané, 
hear 

My true defence. 
castes, 

And after him like branches people grew 

Of Brahm&. None else has there been. For 
six -_ 

And thirty ages fioated I in deep 

Dark water, where I the creed did say 

Of him who is the Only One. Whom then 

Can I call equal to him?’ None. These 

| songs ~ : 

The true disciple made, and vindicates 

The trath. Then outspake Chandri Rim 
Chand, ‘ Hear, 

Thon, Dand, teacher of the law, speak as 

Thou pleasest. Use no force: in Delhi 
rules 

A brave Chugatta. I will swiftly ride 

Tohim.’ Said Dana, ‘What knowest thou, 
my friend, 

To eat eight loaves, and sleep in the shade, or 
drink 
Curd water, or go plough the fields. The law 

We doctors only know.’ A Khatri was 

Rich Dévi Das, who showed much kindness 
to ) 

The priest. So rich he was that other men 

Did borrow. from him, This man standing 
up 

Amidst the crowd said, ‘Dana, doctor of 

The law, you have become a fool. We saw 

The priest’s strange powers, although I am 
Hindu 

And worship 
say 

To idols, ‘ Hat ;’ the sun we worship, see 


The marks upon our brows, We doff our 
clothes 


From Adam sprang the 


stones, and offer bread and 
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Liré duallén ladhké nahivon té dhévon, 

Dévi Das dkhiyd, Hindé mérd nin, 

Main hadi nahth gal chhapéi, hun chhapéndd 
nahin, 

Divd bhariyd pant dd, vich battt th pai, 

Divd dé chhadd balké, gal sachcht th tdin, 

Divd jékar na bdliyd shard jhithi hat tdin, 

Déné thatthé tar léyé sdré mulvainé. 

Vadda dp giztin, dd tafsirdn jané. 

*Alim fazil maulot ravatyatdi wilé, 

Sabbhé jaké bah gayé, phir divé dé duwilllé, 

Oh dé héth dharn Quedn bt, kitdbdn vdrn. 

‘Innd tuatnnd kulléhu, parhn, munh thon 
parhké pukdran. 

Fazal Nahi mangdé, parh sahifin méran, 

Divd pant dd baldd nahin, hath kanndi ni 
miéran, 

Thithé qdzt hé qayé, phir hath na héran, 

Bhdwén ghiathé hé jan, paé rauld é mdran, 

Dané odzt dkhiyd, Divi Ptr Shah balé 

Khalétt hat khalgat hat, phir sabh dudllé, 

Sabbhé mathd téhangé, ral gizi saré, 


Phir str 6 p& déangé, ld jdé dudllé, 

Balé nirt pir né Ndm Dhdri saddé, 

Dddé Bhaggi gidnt, aggé hath né baddhé, 

Chép rabbdnd stkké, Pir Balé aggé, 

Ndm jappé bhai, Dhddhté, phir divd jagé. 

Balé nit pir né phir nérd véhyé, 

Divd bhariyd pani dd Pir Shah jagdyd 

Ondida Allah tajjdn rakhida dp madad st dyd. 

Ll khan da potrd Pir Dhagdné jaya. 

Dédné gd dkhiyd, Ta strd pird. 

Vich masttt chal bahé khan kaun tainén adhndd 
Chihra, 

Tt divd pani da bdtiyd ham hité pird, 

Asin tan téré chélé hdn, ta pir hai pérd, 

Sunké pir masit dt dargdhé jaé, 

Ja khard dargdh vich, jé are sundi, 

Lakh rupiyé laké qdet mastt banwéi, 

Oh dé dtté parda piké, mért maut st bandi, 

Tuddhé pardé kajné mur hé sahdé 

Chélé siftén jortdn var Durgé mii. 

Allah akhé, Baléé, t& pir hat bhéld. 
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And washing don them. Hindu I, I speak 

The truth and fear not. Here a lamp filled full 

Of water stands — a wick I place in it. 

O doctor, light it by a miracle. 

We then shall know you true: unless you can 

Your boasted law is proved a lie.’ He called 

The teachers all, did Dana, and he sat 

With all the learned men around the lamp. 

The book Qoran they placed beneath it, then 

They ranged their books about it, while they 
said, 

‘Innd tuatnnd kulléha, and breathed 

Upon the lamp. They asked God’s grace, they 
threw 

Their verses at the lamp, but all in vain ; 

It would not burn, and they were ashamed 
indeed, 

But still they kept their spite, and made a 
noise 

In anger. Dana said, ‘ Let the Pir Shah light 

The lamp. The whole assemblage will bow 
down 

Their heads before him, and a robe we'll 
give 

Of honour, which he'll wear and go.’ The 
priest 

Great Bala, priest of light, sent for those that 

Revere the Name, and Dadi, Phaggi, who 

Proclaim the truth, stood up with folded hands. 

They warmed their wooden drum and sat 
before 

Great Bald, priest. ‘O sing,’ cried Bala, ‘ sing: 

Sing hymns in praise of that great Name, The 
lamp 

Shall lighted be.’ So Bala, priest of light, 

Did shout, and lo, the lamp with water filled 

Burst into fame, and Bala’s fame was saved, 

By God who helped him. This was grandson to 

Lal Kh4n, the son of Pir Dhagina. “ Thou,’ 

Cried Dané Qazi, ‘art a doughty weight. 

Sit in the mosque. Thou art noChubra, thou ! 

A wonder thou hast done — disciples we 

Are henceforth. Thou art a saint. When the 
priest 

But heard the name of mosque he went into 

God’s presence, where he standing made 
request, : 

‘This Qazt here has made a mosque that 
cost 

A léh of silver, and a curtain he 


Has curiously contrived to kill me, Come, 
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Bhangiré lé lé gaté dé té uddan khatélé, 

Sail karti masit d&@ na rakhin raula, 

Rahb hist nahin véthiyd, massa ke 0a, 

Bald dkhé Rabb nin, dé pak pakan, 

Nal méré tur vad, phir héké sach nam. 

Jalén masit varengd léin aggon vekh, 

Math simné hi khalévdigd fagirdn dé bhékh, 
Rabb baniyé, Baléa, téré uchché lékh, 

Tir sint nahin bét, hé dé hain anek, 

Bild pir partké masti val jaén, 

Agié thaléta Rabé st, dhde simné jth. 
Muathé téhé Rabb nin Shah sts nawdi, 

Chiél2 siftdn jérida parh ndm sundth. 

Biilé pir masti vich, bah arztn kardé, 

Nalé pir hahiiinda nélé Rabb thin dardé 
Panj wagi naméz guzdrdé bah andar parhda, 
Mang dud Rabb thin pir pate bahar st dhardd, 
Pir masttén nikliyd, hé aggé ndlon changd 


Kandhan diggtdi girraké, khin hi gdyd nangd. 


Shahr sdrd st vékhdd, ld dil d? sangd. 


La'nat déndé Dané gézt nin, kam kité nahi, oe 
changa. 

Pir mastton mkalké, phir bahar dyd, 

Déné gdzt dil vich, hér shugal Jagtya, 

Pir roti 706 Ghaké str 6 pd mangwiyd, 

Timin jan na déind, pir kadht nahti dyd, 

Kérigar sab shahr dé Dané mangwié, 

Ghé6 dié khand dé ch dhér lagéé, 

Aussan dumbé bakré Shdh jab ghar dé, 

Andrassé kachaurtén kardh banwié, 

Chés maidé méké, pakwdn haddé, 

Bésbattt t2 mushkahdn, chdwal mangwaé, 

Larké laggan puldé nin khushbéé jdé, 

ChELE sift Jordi, parh ndm sundé, 
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And help me, save me from dishononr.’ 
The 
Disciple has composed these songs, by help 
Of Durga, goddess eloquent. God said, 
‘O Bala, thou art simple, take for me 
Strange vehicles unseen, and flying beds, 
And move about the mosque unharmed. Let 
not 
This thing remain disputed. None has seen 
God, nor does any know what weight or 
size 
He is.’ So Bala said to God, ‘Give bread, 
Hiven holy bread to me, and with me be 
A true Name.’ ‘ When I enter look on me: 
I in the garb of holy man will stand 
Before thee. God made for thee, Bala, fate, 
Good fortune. Second hast thou none, al- 
though 
Pirs there area many.’ Bala Ptr returned 
And straight advanced towards the mosque. 
God there 
Was standing, Bala went to Him, and bowed 
His head. The true disciple has composed 
These hymns, and reads them to proclaim the 
Name. 
Within the mosque our Bala sat and prayed 
To God. A priest was he and reverent, 
Five times he prayed, and then appeared un- 
hurt 
Without the door, when crash the masjed 
walls 
Fell flat ; the well lay there exposed to view 
Of all the world, The whole town saw and 
stared. 
They cursed the Qazt Dana, saying, ‘Thou 
Hast meanly done.’ But Bala stood before 
Them in the open. Dén4 planned again, 
‘ We'll feed the priest,’ he said, and sent for 
him 
A robe of honour. ‘We'll not let him gO. 
We'll say he never came.’ And so he called 
The cooks most skilful of the town and loads 
Of ght and flour prepared, and said, ‘ I will 
Kill rams and goats when Bald comes to be 
My guest.’ So cakes and rice and all things 
good 
He had— the flavour spread afar. 
songs 
The true disciple made, and sings them for 
The Name, So Dana thought, ‘This priest 
shall not 
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Déné qdxt dil vich dalil daurd, 

Pir aivén tur na jaéh, phir 6d azmédén, 
Ghar di kuttt billt 6h zabh kardé, 

Kimiyd khib bandyé, phir simpt ndi, 

Lhnin ghéb vich bhunnd, pant mul na pain 
Rinnhin khid bandhé, munhén parda na hatdin 
Th khdat Balé pir né, sdnnd dujjt pain. 
Chélé siftdn j6ridn park nim sundin. 

Kuttt bili sunké pir dargdhé jaé 

Jé khard dargah vich, ja arz sundi, 

Kutit billt vékh lét charh riddhi hai, 

Pir paikambar auliyd nahin khindd két, 
Munh bismillah parhké, hath chuk pain thal, 
Kutt bill? uthégi, hukam méré dé nil, 
Paihlén kuttt uthégt, phir billé nal, 

Kahl harké chuk léth thal ution rumal, 

Balé pir Rabb nia, ik gal sundi, 

Tk zandnt utri us ydrvin chadhi 

Uhnin Rabb murdddi, dittidi, us bétd jai. 
Ohdd putt jawdn hd péyd, buddht kdj rachdi, 
Mél mandal us saddiyd, dhélki bajwii. 

Janj vidiyd hé pét, ndl turiyd ndi, 

Agqgé rdh vich jandédn ik nadé st di, 

Janj par langh gayt, mdllah léi millahi. 
Janj pahutt jaké, unhdn daré bahdi, 

Té paisd dhéld vartiyd, rah changt at, 

Déli vidiyd hé pét, nal tur péi ddi. 


Aggé vith vich jandédn, thé nadi di, 

Sané janj délt dub gayt, phir bahar na di, 

Bardh varhé véndi rahi phir Rabb as 
pahunchdi. 

Jan Bélé pir nit saddd haréd, aggé farsh 
bichdond. 

Nafrdn jdké Shah nih kihd, rétt kha nurbdnd 

Aggé Shah dé sdud téta, sikr karé subhéna, 

Hukam 3ttd Shih Réshan téin, Samajhé 
kaisd Lhand ? 

Amar Ildhi véhi dyd, méyd tuddh jdwdna 

Dané Lhudi dharé kamiiyd, Rabb né mul na 
bhdni. 

Jad khdné uttdn parda lahiyd, héyd bhél rab- 
bina. 

Kutii billt zinda hé gayi, chummé gadam 
shahina. 

Manjé utté gayd baithd uddé ud asmandh, 

Héthan Dand karé saldmda dur hiya habvana. 
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Without good trial go.’ He killed and hashed 
His cat and dog, and gave them to be cooked 
By the village barber, saying, ‘Fry it well, 
The lid do not 

The true 
Proclaim them 


And put no water in. 

Lift off, and Bala will partake.’ 

Disciple made these songs. 
for 

The Name. The priest in due course heard 
about 

The dog and cat, and going into God’s 

Most holy presence said, ‘I saw the dog 

And cat which they have cooked. Priests, 
prophets, saints, 

Have never eaten food like this.’ God said, 

‘ Whenever thou shalt put thy hand within 

The dish, say ‘In God’s Name,’ and catand dog 

Will rise at my command, the dog and then 

The cat. But quick the dish uncover.’ So 

He told to God a story. ‘ Once there was 

A woman, who to God gave one-eleventh 

Of all her income. Gifted he her with 

A son, who in due time was married. Then 

Tho drums were beat, and the party with 

The barber took their way. A stream they 
crossed. 

The boatmen got their fee, the journey full 

Was made, and all and sundry dues being paid 

Homewards they came, the barber's wife 
herself 

Being with them, but midway across the stream 

The bride with palanquin, and all the rest 

Were drowned and lost. The mother wept for 
twelve 

Tiong years, and God restored them.’ Dana 
called 

For Bala, spread a carpet for him, sent 

His servants with a message, ‘ Come, my lord.’ 

A parrot white did shout loud praise to God, 

But Bala Shah said to Shah Réshan, ‘ Dost 

Thou know what sort of food this is P’ then 
came 

A heavenly message, ‘ Thou shalt raise the 
dead, 

For Dana has deceived thee. God doth like 

Him not. The dog and cat were presently 

About the feet of Bala, licking them, 

And Bala on his cot rose to mid heaven. 
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Dharti upar manjd dyd, néin né6n karé saldmdn 

Dénd strd pird kahndd, ditthé, san nazrdni, 

Sai shré mdi aggé ditthé, harhé gayé saldman 

Gur Nénatz nin phar andar dittd, chakke 
oakar shamhdna. 

Shdh Dauld chhap langhdd matn thin, munda 
magar bhajand. 

Taint sirma Rabb bandyd, bakhshé méri anda 


Rieti hé Shdh nazrdh létdn, dyd, vich makdnd 

Sdmidi Shah di shukar bajdyd, sharm rakhi 
Rahmina, 

Vick nishdnt jhandé layd, nélé gér zandnd, 

Randé véh pakaru pird, mushkil karn asdna. 

Aid akhdré Balé W6té, diithd jumal jabdia. 

Main auganhdrd ném japandd, khair Jandbin 
pand. 

Oh ih ik sach Ném dhani, 


Then D4na bowed, his pride was broken; and 

‘Astra’ said he, giving gifts. He said, 

‘I many holy men have seen, who me 

‘ Much honoured; Baba Nanak made I grind 

My corn ; Shah Daula fied; the boys I made 

Eject him ; thee alone has God made great. 

Oh spare my life.’ The Shah accepted all 

His gifts, and homewards went ; his followers 
thanked 

Great God, who saved him from dishonour, 
Raised 

He his fair flag, and madehis grave where all 

The people go to pray for help in pain. 

Such wonders Bala did — the whole world 
SAW. 

A sinner I repeat the Name. From heaven 

Give gifts. There is one Name, Eternal, 
True. 





ARCHAOLOGY IN WESTERN TIBET. 


BY THE REV. A. H. FRANCKE, 


Supplementary Note. 


In the Plates attached I exhibit three photographs by Dr. E. Neve of Srinagar, Kashmir, 
which are of special interest, as the objects represented have never before been depicted 
for the imformation of scholars, Two are from Alchi Monastery near Saspola ( anie, 
Vol. XXXYV. p. 325 ) and the third from Khalatse. 


Alchi Monastery. 


Plate I. shows a portion of the gallery with its trefoiled arch and wood-carvings, Plate IL, 


fig. 1, shows a portion of the interior. 


The fresco of the monk behind the statue of Buddha is 


said to be a portrait of Lotsava Rinchen bZangpo. 


Dogra Fort near Khalatse. 


Plate H., fig. 2, represents the most ancient inscription on stone (whitened before 
photographing for clearness) in Ladakh according to Dr. J.P. Vogel. It ig situated a few 
yards below the Dogra Fort at Khalatse. The characters are Indian Brahmi of the Maurya 


period. Dr. Vogel reads them to represent the word Bharad[vJayasa. (See Annual 
Progress Report, Archeological Survey, pp. 31-32.) 
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Gallery of the Monastery at Alchi-mkhar near Saspola. 
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ON THE NAVASAHASANKACHARITA OF PADMAGUPTA OR PARIMALA. 
BY THE LATE PROFESSOR G. BUBLER, O.1.E., LL.D., AND DB. TH. ZACHARIAR, 
( Translated from the German by May S. Burgess.) 


I, — The Manuscript.! 


HE following short account of a hitherto unknown Mahékavya is based on one manuscript only, 
This manuscript belongs to the little-known collection of James Tod, preserved in the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society in London, and is numbered 113. It consists of 185 ( written, 
and a number of blank ) palm-leaves, with two to four lines on the page, in old Nagari writing. The 
two first, with the two last leaves, have been completed by a later hand, apparently because the MS. had 
been injured ai the beginning and end. The date of the MS., if it ever was given, has not been 
copied by the writer of the 185 pages. Ii may be presumed, however, that the MS. is of great age, 
from the fact that the numbering of the single leaves is carried out on the right side by means 
of the usual figures, and on the left by letters: compare Kielhoru, Report on the Search for Sanskrit 
M&S. ( Bombay, 1881), p. vii. ff. Besides, manuscripts, such as the one under consideration, have 
been so often described, — ¢. g., by Kielhorn in the report just quoted — that further description 
would be superfluous. 


The manuscript is, on the whole, very well preserved. Only on a few pages is the writing 
blurred and indistinct. Leaf 82 is broken and part lost. Corrections on the margins of the leaves, 
as also completions of verses or parts of verses, are often carried out in Saradé writing. 


If the manuscript shows errors and defects — the text is not as @ whole quite so correct as one 
could wish, — it is at least complete, and in this respect, in the meantime, unique. It is, indeed, 
still possible, that in India complete manuscripts of the NavasdhasGikachariia may be found, Still, 
with each year that becomes less probable. Manuscripts which have become known up till now are 
incomplete, This is also true of the two manuscripts, which, according to Burnell (A Classified 
Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the palace at Tanjore, p. 163 a), are found in Tanjor. While the 
work of Padmagapta ( Parimala) consists of 18 sargas, these manuscripts only contain 17 sargas, 
Besides, as one of them is not inked, and the other ( written about 1650 ), imperfect and much injured, 
it may be taken for granted that the manuscript material at Tanjor would not be sufficient for an 
analysis or even for an edition of the work ; — for the rest, the title of the Kavya is, according to 
Burnell, Sdéhasdakacharita, and the name of the author, Parimala Kalidasa (1). 


, Also the manuscript, which the publishers of the Subdshitdrali, Messrs. Peterson and 
Durgiprasida, have brought out, was imperfect2 The ‘fragment ” includes “ several sargas ”’ and 
extends at least to the sixth sarga, as may be gathered from the account of the scholars just 
mentioned, The beginning of the work, however, is assuredly not preserved in this fragment, 
otherwise Peterson aud Durgaprasida would doubtless have drawn up a more exact chronology of 
Padamagupta than thaé given in the words: “In his Navasdhasdnkacharita Parimala or Fadmagupts 
refers to Kalidasa, somewhere between whom and Kshemendra he is therefore to be put. His Kavya 
ig in praise of a king of Avanti” ( Sudhdshitdvali, Introd. p. 58). Further, it is shown below 
that the date of Padmagupta may be fixed as previsely as possible in the literary history of India. 


prea eeeesnntnap e 


i i i i i Akademie of Seiences for 1888,in the 
1This paper appeared in the Stizungsberichte of the Wien. Imp. 
Phil.-hist. ce ( Bd. CXVI, Hft.i, S, 583-630). The first 20 pages of the German are by Dr. Zachariae, and 
the last 27 by Dr. Buhler. . ‘ 
2 Conf. Subhkdshitdvali of Vallabhadeva ( Bombay, 1886), Introd., p. 37 ff. Here also in Peterson Ss small 
pamphlet, the Auchitydlankéra of Kshemendra ( Bombay, 1885), p. 25 f., is found cqliected all thatis known 
concerning the poet Padmagupta and his works, 
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TI. — The Author, his time, and his work. 


The name of the author is Padmagupta: so he is called in the colophon to the first sarga of 
the Vavasdhasdikacharitg in the manuscript before us, in the first ol the four tail verses which are 
attached to the poem: — 


Biad vinilrakumudadyutiPadmaguptah 
bri Sinlhurdjanyipates charitah babandha? it 


in the Daéarépa (ed. Hall, p. 96); and in the Subhdshitdvali under No. 168, another name —= 
and as it appears the more usual name — of Padmagupta, is Parimala. He is almost always 
called so in the sarga signatures of the manuscript before us; also, for example, in the 
Ganarainamahodadii, p, 117. 


Palmagupta’s father was called Myigankagupta, as given in the colophon to the first sarga. 


The period of Padmagupta is easily fixed. Padmagupta cousposed the Mahikavya 
Navasthasdikacharita, which treats of the winning of the snake-king’s daughter Sasiprabha 
(Nasiprabhdldbhah ), for the glorification of his patron-king Sindhurdja alias Navasahasaika, 
This is clearly and distinctly expressed in the concluding verses of the poem — compare the 
passage qnoied. Who was this king Sindharaja, however? Where did he rule? This point is 
explained for us in the first sarga, especially in these two verses — 


Sarasvati kalpalatatkakandain 

vanddmahe Vakpatirdjadevam } 

yasya prasddddvayamapyamutra 
kavindrachirne pathi samchardmah 6 
divas yiydsurmam vdchi mudrd- 

maduatia ydin Vadlpatirdjadevah | 
tasydnujanmd kavibdndhavasya 

bhinatt’? thik sabpratt Sindhurdjdh* \\ 7 \ 


Palmagupta was therefore court-poet to Vakpatirajadeva, a friend of poets (kavibdndhava ), 
and after his death, court-poet to Sindhuraja, who is called a younger brother ( anujanman ) of 
Vakpatiraja. Now we proceed to find Sindhurdja described as Avantipati, MAlavaminaketana, 
Paramaravanisaketu, &c., thus if appears quite certain that, in Vakpatiréja and Sindhuraja, we 
have two well-known kings of Malava, belonging to the dynasty of the Paramaras. The time 
of the rule of these kings is ascertained pretty closely from inscriptions,5 and from that the date 
of Padmagupta may be fixed, The period of the literary activity of Padmagupta falls in 
the last quarter of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century A. D.§ 


LL CT LC LL TL A TE TCT SESSA ALLER A se chceeennna namsenmensreenemevsanarnrumnsimsisictunneprarcamassnsnr 


oy 


3 This story of the celebrated king Sindhurfja, which is beautiful as a full-blown white lotus, Padmagupta has 
composed, 


* We praise the one (incomparable) root of the wishing tree of the Sarasvatl, king Vakpatiraja, by whose 
grace we also wander in the path trodden by the poet princes. 


The seal, which Vakpatiraja put upon my song, when he entered heaven (by his death), the place and 


allowance of a court poet I lost, and ceased to compose poetry : Now Sindhuraja, brother of that friend of poets, 
frees me. 


5 Conf. Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. p, 48 #f., especially p. 51 +; and Vol. XIV. 
sur Kunde der indogerman. Sprachen, IV. 71 
Navashhasinkachariia, 8, 


p. 159 ff, Bezzenberger’s Beitrtige 
ff. Sindhurija was the son of Styaka (as mentioned in the 
77; 11, 85; 18, 59 ) and father of the renowned Bhoja of Dhara, 

. © The period of Padmagupta is first correctly fixed by Zachariae in the article: Sanskrit vichchhitti, Cosmetic, 
a supplement to the science in Bezzenberger’s Beitragen Xi11., 99; Anm. 2. It points ont also that Padmagupta 
wag & Contemporary (itis added: and anintimate fellow-countryman) of Dhanapala, the author of the Paiyabachchhi. 


On Dhanapiis, vonf. Buhler, ut supra, LY. 704, andin the Siteungsberichten der Phil.-hist. Cl. der K. Akad, der 
Wissenschajten zu Wien, 1882, p. 568 ff, ‘ 
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This is almost all we can extract from the Navusthasdikacharita respecting Padmagupta 
It may be mentioned that, according to his own statement in the fourth concluding ene he 
vomposed his poem at the command of king Sindhuraja, not from poetie pride ( djiaiva jets 
» . + na kavitvadurpah). In the colophon to the whole work, the author is called a krittkave, 
a clever poet — a title which was held as specially honourable,’ ) 


As regards the title of the Kavya Navaséhasdnkacharita it must be remembered that there 
is another work of this name not yet discovered: Sriharsha is also known to have composed 
a Navasdhasdnkacharita® 


It may be accepted without dispute that Padmagupta wrote other works besides the 
Navasdhasdnkachartta, ‘There has even been expressed a conjecture as to the contents of a lost 
poem by Padmagupta. Kshmendra, in the Auchitydlankdra namely, quotes a number of verses 
under the name of Parimala, which, it may be remarked, do not appear in the Navasdhasdakacharita. 
From these verses Peterson has concluded that “ the theme of the (lost) poem was that expedition 
into Gujarat despatched by Tailapa under a general of the name of Barapa,” against Milaraja, the 
founder of the Chaulukya dynasty of Anahbilapattana, who for some time was hard vressed, though, 
according to the Gujarat chroniclers, the general was eventually defeated with slaughter. ‘The 
striking verse in the Adeyaprakdsa®: Rdjan rdjasutd na pathayati md (p. 450, Calc. Ed, 1876) 
wears every appearance of being from the same work, for which we should be on the outlook” (The 
Auchityalam of Kshemendra, p. 26). Peterson’s conjecture may be looked upon as a good one, in so 
far at least as there is nothing against it from a chronological point of view. Tailapa, king of 
Kaly4na and Parimala, were contemporaries. One only wishes that Parimala’s lost poem could be 
found. 

III, — Quotation from the Navas&hasénkacharita. 


As the time of Padmagupta can be pretty exactly fixed, it will be of interest to find out, on the 
one hand, which poets he names in his Kavya; on the other hand, by which authors verses from the 


Navaséhasdnkacharita are quoted. 


Unfortunately Padmagupta very seldom mentions earlier poets, and only those whom we know 
were earlier than the end of the tenth century. They are the following :— Kalidasa, 1, 5, 2, 92; 
Gunédhya, the author of the Brihatkathd. 7, 64, in a play on words (érutd gunddhyasya 
brihatkathd tava); finally Bana and Maytira in a verse, which, in some degree, recalls the 
well-known verse of Rajasekhara — aho prabhdvo vdgdevydh 10 


sa chitravarnavichchhittiharinoravantérarah } 
Sri Harsha eva saighatiah chakre banamayurayoh M1 


The place has been described in detail by Zachariae in a sketch on Sanskrit vichchhitid! in 
Bezzenberger’s Supplements, XIII, 100. 


eG 

7 Conf. Vikramdnkadevacharita, 18, 101, and also Jacobi in the Literaturblatt fur Orientalische Philologie, 
ITI., 66. 

8 Conf. Naishadhacharita 22, 151; Vikramdnkadevacharita, ed. Bihler., Introd., p. 2. 

9 In the Culontta edition of 1866, p. 292, the verse is quoted with variations also in the Sarasvatikanthdbharana, 
ed. Borooah, p. 255, in which is added: atranayoktibhangya sinytkritdrinagarasya narapateh kaschit pratdham 
varnayati (p. 256). — Incidentally attention is directed to the verse Yaésishthail Sarasyatik, p, 849, 17, upon which 
Anufrecht has already remarked in the Catalogue, p. 497 n. 

16 Quoted for example in the Subhdshiidvalt, Introd., p. 86. 

11 Here a correction and addition is acxnowledged. The expression rarnavichchhiitt means with regard to the 
arrow of king Sindhurdja ‘ putting together of letters,” arrangement of syllables, The arrows of the king were 
marked with his name — The rare Sanskrit word vichchhitti is also used in Navasdhasdnkacharita, 17,19. 

Lindh samilarh subkatasipatiraih 
sarasragah sonttasikalrajrdrahk t 
witédlacatvasvatatdlavrinta- 
vichchhittim Chuk karikarnatalak tv 
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We mast give greater attention to the quotations which are to be found in grammatical, 
rhetorical, and other writings of India under the name of Padmagupta or Parimala, A number of 
such quotations have been already collected by Peterson and Durgaprasida in the introduction to 
the Subhdshitdcali, p. 51 ff. These quotations will now have to be gone through with the greatest 
possible avoidance of unnecessary repetitions. 


The phrase namo namah kdvyarasdya tasmat in Subhdshitdvali, No. 168, is taken from the 
introduction to the Navasdhasdnkacharita, Sarga I., v. 18, The verse chttravartiny api rsp é, 
which Dhanika quotes in the commentary to the Dasartipa, II. 387 (compare Hall’s publication, 
Preface, p. 86 n.; Petersburg Dictionary, Supplement under Padmagupta ), occurs Navaséh, 6, 4.2. 
This is the only verse which Peterson and Durgaprasida have found in the fragments accessible to 
them. All other verses, which have been quoted by these scholars chiefly from the Auchityavichdra- 
charchd of Kshemendra, as belonging to the Parimala, do not appear in the Navasdhasdnkacharita, 
and must therefore, in so far as we do not accept another Parimala beside our Parimaliparan4ma 
Padmaguptah, be derived from lost poems of Padmagnpta’s. One thing is still to be remarked 
that the strophe adhdkshin no Lankém can hardly belong to Parimala. In the work or works 
where it is ascribed to Parimala there is probably au error, It isto be remembered that the fourth 
Pada of the strophe ( Haniimantam, §c.) is quoted by Ujjvaladatta (at Un I, 11, p. 6, 10, ed, 
Autrecht ) under the designation brihatprayoga. This expression means!? something like ‘renowned 
example,” “classical example.” Is it to be accepted that Ujjvaladatta — or his authority — has 
honoured a passage from a work of Parimala’s with this designation ? 


In a systematic examination of certain classes of literature quite a number of quotations might 
perhaps be pointed out, either given under the name of Padmagupta ( Parimala) or anonymous. 
There are indeed often verses quoted without naming the author. We can here furnish only a small 
supplement to the groups in the Subhdshitdvali (above referred to). Parimala is quoted!8 ( which 
Peterson and Durgiprasida have overlooked ) also in Vardhamina’s Ganarutnamahodadht (p. 117, 
7, ed. Eggeling) : chdpo dhanuh | yathd Parimalasya. 


Vipakshahridbhangakritd nitdntan 
bhrilekhayd kuitchitayollasantyd | 
nikdramdtreng paraitapasya 
yasydnvakdri kriyaydpi chdpah \\ 
= Navasdh. I. 74; yasya, zt. ¢., Sindhurdjasya, The Navasdhasdikacharita is quoted anonymously 


four times in the tenth Ulldsa of the Kdvyaprakdéa, p. 323, 2 (in the publication by Mahesa 
Chandra Nydyaratna, Calcutta, 1866). 


Bhimbaushtha eva rdgaste tanvi porvam-adrigyata \ 
adhund hridayepy-esha mrigasdvdkshi lakshyate \\ 


= Navasih, 6,60; Béhtlingk, Indisvhe Sprtiche, No. 4461, The verse Serves as aD example for 
the figure parydya. | 


Kavyapr., p. 385, 7, 11, are given as examples for the figure wshama — 
sirishddapi mridvangt kveyam-dyatalochand \ 
ayah kva cha kukéldgnikarkagso madandnalah \\ 
=: Navasdh. 16, 28, where the third Pada begins with esha kua cha; and— 


A a a a 


12 On the meaning of prayoya accepted above, conf, the commentary to Ganarainamahodadhi, I. 3; 
Zacharine, Beitrage sur. ind. Lexicographte, P, 75, note I. The loxicographers explain prayoga by nidaréana. — 
Bohtlinek takes brthaiprayoga for the title of a work, Aufrecht seems to look upon brihat as an abbreviation of 
Brihatkathé; (conf, the Pet. Dictionary under Brihatprayoga). 


18 Pointed out by Zachariae, Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1880, p. 922, 
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sadyah karasparéam-avaipya chitrai 
rane rane yasya kripénarekhd | 
tamdlaniléd saradindupindu 
yasas-irilokyibharanam prasiite \ 


= Navasih, I, 60 (with immaterial variations), The frst of these verses is found besides in the 
Alarnkaravimarbgini of Jayaratha (Deccan Coll. MS. No. 28, fol. 166°) according to Pischel. 
Gott. Gel, Anzetgen, 1884, p. 511; the second in the Sahityadarpana,! under No. 720. Both 
verses are, to all appearance, copied from Jayadeval in his Chandréicka, V. 85, 86: 


kueyan sivishamrilvang? kera tavan-madanajvarah W 

ktrtint prasite dhavalah syama tava kripanika w 
(in Jibénandaé’s publication (Caleutta, 1874), Finally the Kéryaprakdéa, p. 389, 9, is quoted as 
an example for the figure efévali), 


purdni yasyhk savaréngandni 
vardigana ripapuraskritdngyah | 
ripan samunmilitasadvildsa- 
m-astram viléisdh kusumdyudhasya i 


from the description of the town Ujjayint, Navasdh. I. 21 (purdnd yasyth savardigandnt, MS.). 


No single passage from the NevasdhasG@idcackarita is quoted in the Sarasvattkanthddharaya. 
This is rather remarkable, for Bhojadeva, the recognised author of the Sarasvatthanthébharane} 
must have known the court-poet of his uncle (Vakpati) and of his father (Sindhuraja), The 
possibility that the verse Vdsishthath Sarasvaith, p. 349, belongs to a lost work by Parimala has 
already been pointed out, p. 151, note 9. 


Tf, on the other hand, verses by Parimala are seldom quoted in Anthologies, it may be 
understood from this, that his poem is poor in fine phrases and maxims (subhdshita). 


IV. — The Navas4haséikacharita. 


The Mahakavya of Padmagupta contains 18 Sargas, which, asin other poems of this class, 
bear special names. In the manuscript under notice all these names are not given completely. So 
far as they are preserved they will be given below. 


The total number of the strophes is roughly 1525. With reference to the investigations by 
Jacobil? as to the use of the metres in the Mahikivyas we ought, at least, to give the measures 
Padmagupta has used. The chief metres are : in 1, 9, 14, 17 sarga, Upajdti; in 2, 6, 11, 16, 
Anushiudh; in 8, Pushpitdgrad; in 4, 7%, 18, Vathsastha; in 5, Aupachchhandastka; in 8, 
Rathoddhaid; in 10, Mafijubhdshin? ; in 12, Vaitaliya; in 15, Udgaiéd; in 18, Vasantatilakd. 
Besides this, in the closing verses of single sargas, the following are used as side metres :— 
Praharshint Manddbrénid, Malini, Vanamild, Sadrdilavikridita Sélint, Sikharini, Sragdhard, 
Havrint, Thus 19 metres are used in the Navasdhasdniucharita, that is, exactly as many as in the 
epics of Kalidasa. It is also to be noticed that Padmagupta is free from all metrical tricks. 


nn a a ae 


4 In the English translation, p. 416 £., His (i. e., Sindhurdja’s ) sword, wonderful to say, dark as it is like the 
Tamila tree, in every battle having obtained contact with his hand, engenders at the very moment a fame, white ac 
the autumnal moon glorifying the triple world. 

18 Pischel’s assertion ( Rudrata’s Sringdratilaka, p. §, 17) that Jayadeva, with one exception only, ascs his own 
examples, must be somewhat qualified, 

16 Bhojah Sarasvatikanthabharanakarté, Ganaratnamahodadhi, p. 2, 11. 

7 Conf. Die Even Kalidasa’s, p.185#. Verhandl. des 5% Int. Orient. Congresses, IL. 2, aud Zeitschrift des text. 
morgenb, Gesellschaft, 38, 615. 
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Three or more verses, which, according to the meaning, form a unity, are expressed as such by 
the expressions kaldpaka,8 kulaka, tilaka, and sumddnitaka. The last two of these expressions have 
been till now used but sparingly ; besides, their use does not always agree with the rules of the 
Indian theorists. Thus samddnitaka as a rule is used in order to combine two verses, through which 
one and the same sentence runs, while this expression, for example, according to the Sdhityadarpana, 
No, 558, serves to join three verses.1® If in sarga 14, 79—85, seven verses, is called a tilaka,2 this 
is apparently merely a slip of the pen for kulaka. 


Padmagupia’s language is, on the whole, pure, simple, and easily understood. In individual 
eases the want of a commentary is pressingly felt. 


The story which Padmagupta relates in his Navasdhasdnkacharita with the peculiar breadth 
of the Mahdkavyas, has, without doubt, a historical background. Not only the hero of the 
poem, king Sindhuraja, did really exist ; the other people too, who appear in the poem as Nagas, 
Vidyadharas, Asuras, &c., have played a part as comrades or enemies of the king. Meanwhile it will 
be difficult to fix the true names and positions of the historical characters which appear in Padmagupta 
and must be left to others (conf. below, p. 171). 


The following analysis of the poem is given in brief, It will merely be a sketch. The endlegs 
speeches and long-winded descriptions, which fill up a great part of the poem, without essentially 
affecting the narrative, will not, as arule, be taken account of. 


First is an index of the characters (speaking or acting ) which appear in the Navasdhasdnka- 
chantta : — 
Sindhurdja alias NavasAhasankea, king of Malava, 
Yasobhate alias Raméngada, his minister. 
Sankhapala, a king of the Nagas, 
Sasiprabha, his daughter. 
Anangavati, 
Kalavati, 
Malyavati, Friends of Sagiprabha. 


Patala, 

Narmada (Reva), the goddess of the river of the same name. 
Vanku, a Muni ( Maharshi). 

Ratnachiida, a young snake-demon. 

Sabikanda, a king of the Vidyddharas. 

Maélati, his wife. 

Vajrankuga, a king of the Asuras. 

VibvaikuBa, his son. 


V.— Analysis of the Poem. 


The first sarga bears the title nagarinarendravarnanam. The town, that is, Ujjayini, is described, 
vv. 16—55, The rest of the sarga is dedicated to the narendravarnanam. ‘The king is called 
Sindhuraja. Other names of the king are, Navasdhasanka and Kuméranarayana. Of these 


eee 


18 Without doubt these names of Sloka-connections are referred to in the Trikandagesha III, 2, 23, under 
kalipakaviseshakeun, &0., which, likeso so many other statements in this Lexicon, has been misunderstood ( see 
Zachariae in Bezzenberger’s Beltrigen, X.122 ff.), In the Petersburg Dictionary under Kaldpaka we meet with the 
meaning ‘‘ sect marks on the forehead.” 

a Yet the younger Vaghbata teaches in his Alaikdratilaka: ekena chhandasd muktakam | dvdbhydth yugmais 
suthddmitakars cha | iribhir vigeshakam | chaturbhih kaldpakam | duddasintath kulakam, India Office MSS. No. 2648. 


2 » 
0 Tilaka, really “ brow ornament, cast mark,’’ is like the word of the same meaning viseshaka according to the 


Mankhakobe, sv. trislokt (trislokydm keishnalavane ti ited 
St as ¥, f ue tilakarn i . . 
andi schen Leuicographie, p, 72, ° i Laie saa PCMAG) Peace 
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names Padmagupta uses the first pretty often (also Navinasdhasinka, 6, 11, 11, 102) ; the second 
never. The usual designations of Sindhurdija are, besides, Avantisvara (1, 15) Parama4ramahi- 
bhrit (2,51) Maélavaréja (3,19). The minister and constant companion of the king is called 
Yabobhata, or aparena némnd, Ramangada. At the close of the Sarga Dhara is mentioned as 
‘‘the other town” (apard purt) of the king, as the “capital of his race.” 


The real narrative begins with the second sarga (chitramrigdvalokanam). The king is engaged 
in hunting on the Vindhya mountains (vv. 132). Here he catches sight of a spotted antelope 
which bears a golden chain round its neck, and excites the king’s highest curiosity. It svithdrons 
into the thicket, but is wounded by an arrow shot by the pursuing king. The arrow, which the king 
has shot, is inscribed with his name (seandmadheyachihna, as the arrow of Ayus in the Valramorva- 
dtya). The king is dissuaded from the further pursuit of the fleeing antelope by the advice of his 
minister, King and minister spend the night ata lotus-pond, and start next morning to seek for 
the wounded antelope. 


Third sarga (Adraldbha): the king vainly endeavours to find the spotted antelope. On the 
other hand he discovers a swan (sitachchhada), which bears a string of pearls (térahdra) 
in its beak. The king is successful in obtaining possession of this string of pearls, as the swan 
alights at a lotus-pond and lets fall the heavy pearls. The king in this way receives the first news 
of his future wife. Characters (akshardndm tatth), found on the pearls, disclose to him the name of 
the owner; it is the ornament of Sabiprabha, which has fallen into his hands. The king is seized 
by a longing for the unknown. 


In the fourth sarga (Pdtaldvalokanam) a new vision is granted to the king. He observes a young 
maiden, who wanders in the wood, apparently trying to find something which is lost. 


We find out who this maiden is in the fifth sarga,2? in which she gives a detailed account of 
herself and also of SaSiprabh’ in a long speech (vv. 9—57). The speaker is a snake-maiden called 
Patala, a daughter of the snake-demon Hema. She belongs to Sasiprabha’s retinue and holds the 
office of fan-holder (sttachdmaradhdrane niyuktd). — Sasiprabh&, who, on account of her adroitness 
at the game of ball, also bears the name of Asuga, is a daughter of the demon-prince Sanikhapala. 
She loves to wander around on the mountains — on the Haragaila (Kailisa),on the Malaya mountains, 
onthe Himachala, Oneday as she was wandering on a spur of the Vindhya, named Kusumavachiila, 
her pet animal, her Lelamrzga (antelope, kept for ber amusement), tan away, This is the “ spotted 
antelope,” which the king, while hunting on the Vindhyas, pursued and wounded with an arrow. 
While the king spends the night at the lotus-pond, Sa’iprabha rests on a sand-bank of the river 
SagAnkasiti (1. e,, the Narmada, or Reva). The wounded antelope, which she and her friends seek 
for in vain, is seen by the snake-king’s daughter next morning standing beside her couch. On the 
arrow, which is sticking in the wound, she reads the name of the marksman, ‘* Navaséhasanka.”’ 
Immediately the love-god enters her heart. Meanwhile a swan — the same, whose acquaintance we have 
just made in the third sarga — steals the string of pearls, which has slipped from the conch of 
Basiprabha, He takes the pearls for a lotus-root (mrindlasankt). The snake-maidens in the retinue 
of Sagiprabh4, among whom is Patala herself, are sent out to seek for the robber of the ornament. 


How the king has come into possession of this ornament and thus discovered the name oi 
Sagiprabha is now told. 
In a second speech (vv. 6978) Patala advises the king to go himself to the river Reva and 
there to meet Sagiprabhd. So the king sets out led by the snake-maiden Patala. 
i 
21 kulardgadhdnt ; Dhara is also thus expressed, 18, 59. 
22 Possibly the name of the fifth sarga is: Pitaldsamnbhashanam, The title is wanting in the eolophon of the 


manuscript. 
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In the sixth sarga (narendradaréanam) we are introduced to the love-siek SaSiprabha 
surrounded by her friends. She is deep in contemplation of the royal arrow, which bears the 
inscription: — 

Navinasihasinkasya kamadevakriter-ayam | 
Malavaikamrigankasya Sindhurajasya sayakah | 


Sasiprabha asks her friends, who this Sindhuraja may be, who is designated in stich & manner 
asa (new or second) Sahasiika. She is answered by Malyavati, the daughter of a Siddha, whom 
the king had once seen at Ujjayini at the feast of Mahakala (Mahdkedlaparvayi). She gives information 
about the king, and sketches a picture of him on a stone. This likeness is not such as to lessen the 
luve-sickness of Gagiprabhi.28 The words also of Anafigavati, another friend, are prompted too 
tauch by timidity and hesitation, for the snake-king’s daughter to hope for a union with her beloved, 
On the other hand, Kalivati, the daughter of a king of the Kinnaras, gives her encouragement, 
King Sindhurdja is certainly somewhere in the neighbourhood. The friends, who have been sent into 
the wood to seek the swan, would meet the king. Kalavati closes (v. 94): 

sthird bhava nripena tvam-iha samyogam-apsyasi | 
yatha, kanvaSrame pirvarh duhshyantena Sakuntala {| 


Scarcely has Kalayati finished, when Patala appears, and with her king Sindhurdja. 


The seventh sarga (phanirdgasutdsanbhdshanam) describes the meeting of the king with the 
snake-king’s daughter. Besides the king, his minister Ramdngada and Malyavati are represented 
also as speaking. Saéiprabha, who sits silent while the king is speaking, betrays, by a sign, her 
partiality for him, 

Highth sarga (ndgalokdvatdra). Sasiprabhd disappears, together with her friends. She is 
‘eatried away by invisible snakes to the snake-town Bhogavati in the underworld. The way, which 
BaSiprabhé has taken, is pointed out to the king, by Reva, by the mouth of the Sarasa bird, In 
accordance with this direction, the king flings himself into the stream of the river, with the intention 
of following Sagiprabha, He says nothing of his intention to his minister, as he is afraid he might 
hinder him from his rash deed (esha vighnam iva sdhasotsave halpayishyatt mama). The minister, 
however, follows, when he sees what danger his master is about to put himself into. The king passes 
over the river, in spite of all hindrances which meet him. On the other side he reaches a golden 
palace, In the court-yard of this palace he is about to lay himself down on a golden MAdhaviranke 
to rest, when a beautifully attired woman steps out of the palace. A parrot calls to the astonished 
king: the Narmada is actually standing before him and wishes to extend hospitality to him. 


The ninth sarga*4 contains the Narmaddsaiwbhdshanam, the conversation between the king 
and the Narmadé. The river the goddess gives the king news about Sasiprabhé, completing what 
Patalaé has told him, and discloses to him under what conditions he may gain possession of his 
beloved (¥, 85-- 65): When Sasiprabha was born, the house gods declared that the daughter of the 
snake-king, who has been given signs of good omen, will at one time become the wife of a ruler of the 
middle world, and accomplish the death of ‘Asura Vajrankuga, a mighty enemy of the snakes 
(updgateyona nidhandgradéit Vajrdikusasya), Whereupon there was great joy in the snake-world, 
After Sasiprabha was grown up, her father, pressed by the gods Siddhag and Mahoragas, fixed at 
a gathering the conditions (the price, gulkasansthd 16, 88) under which he would give the hand of his 
daughter to a suitor; “In the pond, beside the well-watched pleasure-house of Vajrankuga grows 
a lotus with golden flowers. He who makes these golden flowers into ear ornaments for my daughter, 


rc 


" "88 ‘Ini this connection, Padmagupta’s verse quoted by Dhanika appears, Dasartpa If. 37, on the king (SindhurAja) 
represented in the picture. 


ae Tho first seven verses of this sarga, beginning on page 82, are, according to the remarks above, on page 149 
vtly partially preserved. 
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she shall be his wife. Up till now no one had fulfilled this condition. Narmadd affirms, however, 
that king Sindhuraja has been set apart by fate to kill the Asura, to obtain the golden lotus flowers 
and thus to win the hand of Sagiprabha, NarmadA farther narrates that at a distance of 50 gavydtt 
lies the town Ratnavati built by the skilled Maya. This is the chief town of the Asura prince 
Vajrankusa, There the kingisto go. Finally Narmada prophesies to him that the Muni Vahku 
will appear to him on the way to Ratndvati. After this announcement the river goddess placed her 
ewn bracelet on the king’s arm, spoke a blessing and disappeared. 


The tenth sarga (Rainachidasaipreshanam) begins with a conversation between the king and 
minister, who is of no further importance in the narrative.25 The minister wishes to undertake the 
expedition against Asura Vajriikuga alone ; the king, however, will not consent to this. Then the 
parrot, which we have already met with at the end of the e’ghth sarza, appears again and relates: he 
is a snake-youth (n@gaddraka) called Ratnachida from the race of the Saiikachtida. A disciple of 
the Muni Kantha had cursed him once and changed him into a parrot. Softened by his petitions, 
the Muni had declared to him, that he should resume his form again if king Navasdhasinka should 
entrust him with a message to Sagiprabhd. — The king acceded willingly to the desire of Ratnachtda 
and sent him with a love message to the snake-town (Bhogavati), 


Eleventh sarga (Vonkumaharshidarsanam), the king and minister proceed on the way pointed 
out by Narmada, In this way they reach the grove of the Muni Vanku. He greets them, treats 
them hospitably and asks the race and name of the king (that one such stood before him he had 
recognised at once), and the object of the journey inio the nether world, Upon this Ramangada 
takes up the conversation (vv. 49-112) and gives Vanku the desired information. In this he goes 
far back; he relates the origin of the Paramara dynasty — beginning with a description of the holy 
mountain Arbuda (vv. 49—63) and gives the line of kings irom Paramara to Sindhuraja. The 
Muni declares himself satisfied and prophesies a successful ending to the undertaking of the king. 
Upon the request of the Muni to stay a little in the ascetic grove the king takes his place on 
a seat ornamented with precious stones, 


Twelfth sarga (phanirdjasutésrapnasamégama). The king, overcome by sleep, sees Sagiprabha 
in a dream as she wanders in his pleasure grove at his side wearing the golden lotus flowers. The 
poet puts into the king’s mouth a long address to Sagiprabhé (vv. 16—65). 


In the thirteenth sarga (Vidyddharddhipasamégama) the story is continued. After the king 
awakes he converses with the Muni Vahku about the affairs of the upper and under world. Just as 
he is about to break off and take farewell of the Muni, he sees a monkey standing before him, who is 
carrying a pomegranate, of a pale red colour like the cheek of an intoxicated Kerala woman.™ 
The monkey offers the fruit to the king; the king is about to take it, but lets it fall to the 
ground, out of it falls a multitude of sparkling gems. The king, as much astonished as rejoiced, 
makes the monkey a present of the bracelet, which he himself had received from the river goddess 
Revi. Immediately the monkey takes the form of a man and bows before the Muni, the king, and 
his minister, and to thé question of the Muni, who be was? and how he became a monkey? relates 
the following : I am called Sasikhanda : my father is Sikhandaketn, a prince of the Vidyadharas. 
My dwelling is in the mountain Sabikanta. Once a rumour was spread, that a representation of 
Vishnu made of sapphire had risen out of the sea. The curious women of the town streamed out to 
see the wonder. My wile also, called MAlati, overcome by curiosity, persuaded me to accompany 
her. So I leapt up with her into the air, Immediately the sea presented itself to our gaze. While 
I hovered over the sea on the blue cloudway my wife lost her head-parting jewel (simantemanz). 


in tare enti ne 
25 Verses 14-20 enumerate the princes and peoples, who (ostensibly) were conquered by Sindhu:dja. The 
following are mentioned: the Prince of the Hiinas and Kosalas: the inhabitants of Vagada and Lita : the Muralas, 
28 madhumatiakeraltkapolavat; cf, Kadambart, ed. Peterson (ist ed.), p. 195; Mélatimadhava, ed. Bhindarkar, 
p> 115, 3, 
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The jewel fell into the sea; I endeavoured to get it up, and the sea shut me off by a great wave 
(tarangahastenakarira) from return to the air and drew me with a great icarens Into the depths of 
the nether world, As I wandered about in astonishment here, I saw a maiden, who carried the jewel 
in her hand, and was about to enter an ascetic grove. As the maiden, in spite of my repeated 
entreaties, would not give up my wife’s diadem, I wrenched from her neck ‘ sel jewel ornaments27 
in the form of foot-prints of the love-god upon which the Makara was carved. At the maiden’s 
cries a Muni appeared, cursed me, and, as a punishment for my monkey “like trick, changed me into 
a monkey. Later the Muni was softened and decreed thet I should again receive my sormee shape 
on the day when the son of Sajaka (J. ¢., Sindhuraja) should lay the braceleé of Narmada in my 
hand before the eyes of the Muni Vanku. — Thuis to-day, in thy grove, alter I pare spent a thousand 
years as a monkey in the nether world, the curse has fallen from me by the king's act. 


The grateful Vidyddhara prince Sasikanda caused his troops to appear in order that they might 
help the king in his progress against the Asura VajrankuSa. 

Fourteenth sarga (Péitdlagangdvagdhanam). The king departs from Vanku’s grove with his 
comrade’s army, The king’s war chariot is lifted into the air by Sasikanda’s magic. In a long 
speech aldrexsed to the king (vv. 7’—~76) the minister Ramiigada describes the progress of the army. 
First a wood? is reached, then the Trimfrgaga (the Ganga). On the shore of the Ganga Sagikanda 
causes a halt tobe made and camp pitched, and the king enters a pleasure-house, which had been 
built for him of crystal. 


In the fifteenth sarga®® love plays — especially the jalakridd — are described as in the eighth 
sarga of the Sisupdlavadha, 


Sixteenth sarga (tanakdravindaprdrthanam). Paitala appears and hands to the king (who 
enquires after the health of Gagiprabha and her friends) a love letter (anangalekha) from Sagiprabha, 
written by Malyavati. After Ramangada has read out this letter, the king sends Paitala into the 
snake-town with the message that he will soon come himself and hand over the lotus flowers. The 
king proceeds now with the army of the Vidyddharas. On the way he meets the snake army under 
the lealership of Ratnachfda, who in the meanwhile after he had delivered the message to Sadiprabha, 
had taken his own form again. Both armies make a halt in a wood before Ratnavati. The minister 
Ramangada is now sent to Asura VajrihkuSa in order to effect the delivery of the golden lotus flower 
in an amicable manner (s¢mnd). Ramédngada has to return without having effected his object. The 
allied armies surround the town Ratnavati, 


The seventeenth sarga®? contains the description of the battle between the Asuras, who 
break ont of Ratnavati, the Nagas and VidyAdharas. Theallied armies win the battle. Visvankusa, 
son of Vajrankuéa, kills the minister RamAnhgada; king Sindhurdja himself kills Vajrinkuga. The 
town Ratnavati is overcome; the snake-youth Ratnachiida is made governor over the kingdom of 


the Asura princes. The king takes possession of the golden lotus flower and proceeds toward 
Bhogavatf, 


Highteenth sarga (Sasiprabhdldbha) Sahkhapala comes to meet the king and hands him 
a gift of honour. Sindhuraja makes his entry into Bhogavatt amid expressions of astonishment and 
joy on the part of the inhabitants. His glance first falls upon a holy place ( tungamh manimandiram) 
of Siva! under the name of Sri-Hatakesvara. He enters, offers gifts of flowers, and gives 


—_—_— 


21 makardnkite manmatharatnapdduke. The translation is according to’a proposal of Bihler’s. 
% The entertainments in the wood are deseribed, vv. 27—76, Conf. Maghakdwya, Sarga VII. 


78 The title of this sarga is in the manusoript: Pdtdlagangdvagdhanam, as also that of the 14th, The true 
title might be jalakriddvarnanar. 


‘" $0 The title — something like yuddhavarnanamn — is wanting in the manuacript, 


: a fey devo Hatakegvarakhyah is also mentioned in the description of the snake-town Bhogavati, sarga 
Vs ; 
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praise to Siva. In the same place, is also the spotted antelope, which the king has once seen in 
the Vindhya mountain. Brought by Ratnachiida, at the command of her father, Sasiprabha appears, 
in wedding dress, accompanied by Patala and her other friends. The king, at Malyavati’s request, 
hands the golden lotus-flower to Sasiprabha, He has hardly done this when the spotted antelope is 
changed into a man, who bears a golden staff in his hand (sahemaveirah). The king asks, who he 
is, and why he has been changed into an animal? ‘The staff-bearer relates the following: I, the 
doorkeeper of your father Sri-Harshadeva (7. ¢., Siyaka ) was once cursed by the Muni Mriganda 
because I refused admittance to bim at the door. On the day on which king Navasdbasinka should 
give the golden lotus-flower to the daughter of the snake-prince I should regain my former shape, 


The marriage of Sindhuraja and Sagiprabhd takes place in the orthodox manner. Sankhapala 
makes the king a present of a crystal Sivalifga made by Tvashtri. This linga — so Sanikhapala 
relates — Vy4sa once received from the purdnamuni (i. e., Siva); then it came into the possession 
of Adikavi ;22 Adikavi presented it to the exalted Maharshi Kapila; and Kapila finally gave it 
to the snake-prince. 


At the end of the marriage festivities king Sindhuraja, accompanied by Sasikanda and 
Ratnachida, proceeds first to Ujjayini, then to Dhara, “‘the chief town of his race.” He 
entertained his guests according to rank, and dismissed them to their homes ; Sagikanda returned 
to the mountain Saégikdnta, Ratnachida went to Ratnavati, the chief town of his newly-won 


kingdom, 
VI, — The Historical Events from the Navasdhasénkacharita. 


For no period of Malva’s history are there so many different sources, as for that of the 
Paramara kings of the tenth or eleventh century. Besides a not unimportant number of 
inscriptions, which fix the succession of the kings completely and determine approximately the length 
of the reigns of most of them, many isolated chronological notes are found in the works of 
Brahman and Jaina authors, as well as detailed biographical descriptions of individual governors, 
especially Muija’s and Bhoja’s. The fifteenth and last extract of the first Prakasa in Merntunga’s 
Prabandhachintdmani ( completed on full-moon day of the month Vaisikha, Vikrama-samnvat 1362, 
or in April 1806 ) is dedicated to the former. The life of the latter follows immediately and fills the 
greater part of the second Prak&ga, The same prince has been described in two later works, the 
Bhojaprabandha and the Bhojacharita, which have been long known and quoted in Europe, as well as 
edited in India, Under these circumstances, it might well be believed, that Padmagupta-Parimala’s 
Navasthaséikacharita cannot add mach that is new or important to the history of the Paramaras, 
In spite of this the contrary is the case. Padmagupta’s narrative completes and extends the 
information about the inscriptions, and shows more plainly than these, that the historian cannot 
trust to the Prabandhas and Charitas, and can only make use of them with great caution. The 
Prabandhas ave founded exclusively on the traditions of the bards and the Jaina monasteries, in 
which Mufija and also his nephew very soon became mythical personalities. Whoever seeks to 
combine the statements of the inscriptions, with the narratives of the Prabandhas will find 


a mixture of truth and fiction, in which the contradictions are apparent. 


The extract of the Navasthasdikacharita, which is of the greatest importance to the history of 
the Paramiras, is to be found in sarga XI., 64—102, and, according to a photograph®? of 
sheet 10Ga—109a of the London manuscript, is transliterated thus: — 

Atisvidhinanivaraphalamilasamitkusam | 
munis-tapovanam chakre tatrekshvakupurohitah 11 64 01 
err A en 
33 tasmat kilakavipdnitalan’ jagdma MS. ; Adikavi (= Valmiki) is a supposition of Btihler’s, 


38 Communicated by Zachariae along with an imperfect inscription found by himself, It was known to him 
for several years, but circumstances delayed the publication. 
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hritva tasyaikadi dhenuh kamasurgidhistnung | 
Kartaviryirjuneneva Jamadagner-aniyata I) 65 II 
sthiilagrudharasarhtinasnapitastanavalkala | 
amarshapavakasyabhiid-bhartuh samidarundhati 1) 66 1 
athatharvavidam adyah samantram dhutim dadau | 
vikasadvikatajvalajatile jitavedasi || 67 1 

tatah kshanit-sakodandah kiriti kifichanangadah | 
ujjagdmignitah kopi sa-hemakavachah puman tl 68 II 
diiram sarhtamaseneva visvamitrena sa hrita | 

tenininye muner-dhenur-dinasririva bhanuna |t 69 I 
tatas-tapasakanyabhirinandasrulavankitah | 

kapolah paniparyahkat-sadhupijyad-apasyata i) 70 I 
Paramara iti pripat-sa muner-nima charthavat | 
militanyanripachchhattram-adhipatyam cha bhiiale 1) 71 
pravartitativistimasaptatantuparamparah | 
puranakirmageshamn yai-chakarimbhonidheh payah N72 11 
sthipitair-manipitheshu mukta-pralambaimalibhih | 
bhir-iyam yajvand yena hemayipair-apiryata | 73 Ul 
prasintachitt§ sarhtine chirena na-guchitvishi | 
amodchyatastadaityena yenershyakalaham Sachi 1) 74 1 
vamsah pravavrite tasmid-Adirajan-manoriva | 

nitah suvrittair-gurutam nripair-muktaphalair-iva 4) 75 {I 
tasminprithupratipopi nirvapita[ karina lah | 

Upendra iti sathjajfie riji siryendusathnibhah 1 76 11 
sadi-gatipravrittena Sitdchchhvdsitahetuna | 

Hanimateva yasasi yasyailanghyata sigarah 1 77 I 
Sankitendrena dadhat& pitam-avabhrithais-tanum | 

akari yajvani yena hemayiipankataé mabi |) 78 1 
atyachchhadaganddgachchhadaméulekhataramgibhih | 
dirghair-yasyarinivinath nihévisaig-chamarayitam 1) 79 WI 
tasmin-gate narendreshu tadanyeshu gateshu cha | 
tatra Vakpatirajikhyah parthivendur-ajiyata 1 80 II 
dirdhena chakshushi lakshmita bheje kuvalayasya yah | 
nirinam disatanandarn doshna satdrakena cha {| 81 1 
Sithilikritajivasa’ yasmin-koponnamadbhuvi | 

ninyuh girdthsi stabdhini na dhanirshi natin nripah W 82 
Vairisithha iti prapaj-janma tasmaj-jJanadhipah | 
kirtibhir-yasya kundenduvigadabhih satayitam |) 83 


Verse 65 — °ydrjaneneca® — MS, 
» ©68 — sih@ldsrue — MS. 


2° 70—mandisruo —MS, The syllables -niparyankisddhupdjadapds are added on the margin in Sdrada 


; characters; du and ja are indistinct : the correction given above is not certain, 
n f4— nasuchitvisht — MS. 


2, 10 — vaisa, and gurundg — MS. 
»  6—~ The syllables in brackets are wanting in‘the MS. and are conjectural, 
» €8— The last syllable of sankitendrena is indistinct, 
» 80 %Ajdthya—~ MS, 
» Sl digaitdnanda ~ MS. 
» 82 — dhantshi ratiin — MS. 
» Se visadabhih — MS, 
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paulomiramanasyeva yasya chape vildkite t 
chakitaih sarasiva kshm§ rajahathsair-amuchyata 11 84 U1 
Sri-Siyaka iti kshetrarn yasasim-udabbiit-tatah | 
Dilipapratimah prithviguktimuktaphalam nripah Wy 85 
Lakshmir-Adhokshayasyeva sasimanler-ivaimbika | 
Vadajetyabhavaddevi kalatramn yasya bhir-iva |; 86 I 
akhandamathsalenipya prajapunyin-mahodayanh | 
kalisahtamasam yena V¥yaniyata nripenduna’ i) 8 It 
vasikritikshamalo yah kshamamutyayatim dadhat | 

. rajisramam-alamichakre rajarshikusachivaral ti} 88 tt 
smitajyotsuddaridrena vashpachyena mukhenduni | 
gagathsur-vijayam yasya Radupatipatistriyah Wt 89 i 
akanhkanamakeyiiramaniipuramamekhalam | 
Hinavarodhath vaidhavyadikshadhinam vyadhatta yah W 90 u 
ayali netrotsavas-tasmij-jajie devapitripriyah t 
jagattamopahd netrid-atreriva nigikarah 91 1 
Srimadutpalarajobhiid-agrajosyagranih satam | 
Sagarapatyadattabdhiparikhiyih patir-bhuvah | 92 UL 
atite Vikramaditye gatestam Satavaihane | 
kavimitre vigagrdma yasmin-devi Sarasvati 11 93 1 
chakrire vedhas& niimamh nirvyijauddryaédlinah | 
te chintimanayO yasya nirmine paraminavah W 9+ Ul 
yasobhir-induguchibhir-yasyichchhataravarijaih 1. 
apiryateyath brahmindaguktir-muktiphalair iva W 95 u 
griyazh nilibjakantyi yah pranayibhyd dadau drisi | 
aratibhyag-cha sahasi jahre nistrimsalekhay& || 96 tt 
atnsah savalkalagranthih sajatapallavamh sirah | 
chakre yen-abitastrinim-akshastitrahkitah karah Ul 97 I 
puram k&lakramat-tena prasthitendmbikapateh |. 
maurvikindikavatyasya prithvi ddshui nivesita W 98 {1 
prasigti paritd. vigvam-Ujjayinyamh puri sthitah |. 
ayara. Yayiti-Mandhatri-Duhshyanta- Bharatopamah: tr 99 tl 
anenistah. kapdleshu pandima ripuyoshitam | 
samihrityaiva tadbhartriyasasd babuéalind 1; 100 It 
sada samakarasyisya Lakshmikulagrihasya cha | 
Sindharaja iti vyaktarh nima dugdbodadher-iva {\ 101 ul 
anena, vihitinyatra yatsihasasatinyatah | 
Navinasthasahkoyawh viragoshthishu giyate I. 102 


Verse 84 —chaki.ai — MS. 


5? 


3? 


a3 


a3 


95 


88 — dadtan — MS. The manuscript has prima manu, — rijabhramalainckakre. A S4radé sr stands 
over the deleted bra, and a Saradé ma- under lai. 
90 — The first syllable of °didmari is uncertain, before it stands plainly dikshyG?. 
92 — “palabhdvd ; “grajesydgrani ~ MS. The correction (as Zachariae proposes) is proved to be eorreci 
by Kshemendra’s and Dinika’s-accounts. See below, pp. 163-169, parikidyd — MS. 
94 — nirmind — MS. 
96 — ya pranayi? — MS. 
98 — pilthi or pachcht chishtt nivesita — MS. 
99 — mufjayanydis — MS. Ujjayant is perhaps the correct form of the name. 
100 ~— The MS. seems to require samahrityevetae; yasasd — MS. 
101 — samabakesydsya — MS. The ya of the-second sya is written below in Sfrad& character. 
102 — Behind this verse stands a sign which looks exactly like the numeral 80of the Aksharapalli, and is 
probably neant to indicate that the portion on the Paramfira kings is soncluded. 
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Translation. 


64, There (on Mount Arbuda) the wise house-priest of the Ikshviku madea sage’s grove rich 
in wild rice, fruits, roots, firewood and Kuga-grass.54 

6%, His wish-granting cow was once stolen and carried away by the son of Gadhi, as was that 
of Jamadagni, Arjuna, of Kritavirya’s ofispring. 

68. Arundhat?, upon whose bosom the silk garment was bathed with streams of tears, became 
a log, on account of her hnsband’s wrath. ; 

@7, Thereupon the first of the judges of the Atharvana songs,®6 with holy sayings, threw an 
offering into the fire, which, kindling up with broad Hames, seemed to bear an ascetic’s 
hair braid. 

68, Quickly a man sprang out of the fire, with bow and crown and golden armour.?? 

69. By him, the cow of the wise man, led away by Visvamitra, is brought back, as the sun 
brings back the light of day, which has been led away by the thick darkness. 

70, Then the grove-maidens took the cheek, wet with tears of joy, from the supporting hand 
which is worshipped by the devout. 

71. He received from the prophet the fitting name of Paramara — killer of the enemy — 
and a ruler’s power over the globe, before whom ail the parasols of ail other kings were 
shut. 

72, (From him), who, bringing a multitude of great offerings, only left the ancient tortoise,38 — 

73, (From him) the sacrificer, by whom this earth was filled with golden altar staves, which, 
resting on foundations of precious stones, were ornamented with wreaths of pearl- 
strings,3? — 

74, (From him), by whom, when he conquered the Daityas, Sachi was freed at last, with 

a heart at rest from jealous wrangling with the race of impure splendour,*° — 

5. From him, who resembled the ancient King Manu, sprang a race, who obtained high 

esteem by virtuous kings, like beautifully rounded pearls.4! 


vi 





*t A temple of Vasishtha, which, through local tradion, is closely connected with the holy mountain, is still 
found on the southside of Abii or Arbuda, The inscriptions in its vicinity prove that it was kept up by the princes 
of Chandrfyati. To the right of the temple stands the statue of a warrior, which, according te a tradition, 
represents the mythical Paramira., See J. Tod, Travels in Western India, p. 116 ff. 


35 The stery of the theft of the Kamadhenu and its recovery differs widely here and in the narratives of 
the bards of Rajputing and Gujarat, from the classical, and is, of course, merely a local representation. 


%6 Vasishtha is naturally a better judge of the Atharavaveda, the great colleetion of sharms and incantations 
than the Purohita. 


8? On the origin of the Paramféras, who, aacording to the various modern bardic traditions in the Agnikunda, 
sprang from Mount Abd, and belonged to the Agnikulas. See also J. Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, Vol. I. p. 88 
and specially p. €6 ( Madras ed.}. The account in the Nagpur Prasastt, verse 138 (Zeitseh f. d. Kunde des 


Morgenlindes, Bd, VII, 194) and that in Someévara’s Pragasti, verse 83 ( Kirtikawmudi, App, I., p. 4) agrees 
exactly with Padmagupta’s. 


88 ES ¢., he killed all other inhabitants of the ocean by his ‘horse sacrifices and other Satiras, which required an 
incredible amount of slaughter. Only the tortoise upon which the earth rests, waa leff. 


. On the golden, 7. ¢,, gold-plated stakes for the sacrifice, see J, Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, Vol. I. pp. 71-72, and 
specially note 1 on the latter page. 


*° Probably this merely means that the Paramfra exterminated the Daityas, “he race of impure Instre,” 
and so pacified Sach}, troubled about Indra’s lordship. 


i The post, as often happens in other works, plays on the woud suvritta, “ virtuous’ and “ beautifully round- 
ed.” Possibly a second play of words is intended with varnéa race and *‘ bamboo rod.’’ Thus the end of the verse 


might he translated: arace, , vo ( and that, therefore ) resembles a bamboo rod, which is made valuable by 
beautifully rounded pearls. Referring to the Indian belief, that pearls grow in the bamboo rod, 
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76, Into this race a king was born named Upendra, who, althouzh of great power, still 
lightened the burden of taxes anc therefore was like the sun and the moon, of which the 
former is endowed:vith great heat and the latter cools the fire of his beams,*? 


a 


77, His fame, which always spreal further, and which was the sulject of the song of Sit, 
reached orer the ocean and (therefore) resemlled the (monkey ) Hanuman, who always 
moves about restlessly, who sprang over the ocean in order to comfort Sita.s4 

78. This sacrificer, before whom Inlra was afraid,** whose body was wade holy by sacrificial 
baths, decked the earth with golden altar staves. 

79. The sighs of his enemies’ wives, the rays of light from whore glistening teeth broke into 
waves, cooled. him like fans.*° 


80, When he and other rulers of men besides him were departed, there was born into this 
race a moon among the princes called Vakpatiraja. 


81. His almond-shaped eyes shared with the water-lily her beauty, and bis ornamented arm, 


_ Which afforded ecstasy to women, earessed the Fortuna of the globe.‘ 
89. When the earth trembled before his anger, the princes, whose hope of life sank, bowed 
their proud heads, they drew not their stiff bows. 
83. From him sprang a king, Vairisirhha by name, a lion to his enemies ; his fame, brizht 
as jasinine and like the moon, was as a mane to him. 
USNS nDNnEn ene nO nEnrrnnnnn nrc 

2 The frequent play of words with praidpe, ‘heat and ‘ponez,’ also with kara, ‘ray’ and ‘ tax,’ naturally do 
not escape Padmegupta. 

«3 The words sadigatiprarritia and sttochchhvasitahetu have doub’e meanings. The first has no difficulty. 
A really fitting esplanation for the second as an adjective to ya gas, is found, it seems, only when, on the other hand, 
Sita is regarded as a proper name and uchchhvasita as synonym of udina, “a song of the pouring out of the heart.”’ 
Uchchhvas, literally ‘to breathe out,” appears elsawhere also inthis interchangeable meaning. A poetess Sita, 
or Sité appears in the Bhoja legend. For traces of her, and especially the words ascribed to her in the 
Bhojaprabandha, see Pischel, “the poetess Sita,’ in the Pestgruss an Bohtlingk., p. 92, 94. In the Prabandha- 
chintimant, completed in 1806 A. D., is mentioned a Sitapanditaprabandha, the contents of which are shortly as 
follows: “In the time of Bhoja there lived in his capital the mistress of a cookshop (randhant) Sit& by name, 
A pilgrim, for whom she cooked, died from’ taking Kangont oil. She determined to kil! herself by drinking the 
game. Instead of dying, however, she became very clever. She then studied the sciences a little and went with her 
young and beautiful daughter Vijayd to court. Sit’ greeted the king with the verse :— 

gauryath Satrukulakshayavadhi yaso brahmandabhandavadhi 
tyigastarkukavaichhitavadhir-itt kshoni samudravadhih } 
’ Sraddha parvataputrika-patipadadvarndvapranamavadbi 
Srimanbhojamabhbipate niravadbik sesho gunanam ganah ll 
The merry (vinodapriya) king then challenged the beautiful Vijay& to the kuchavarnana. She answered with 
@ corresponding couplet to the above :— 
Unnahaschibukavadhirbhujalatamulavadhih sambhavo 
vistaro hridayavadhih kamalinisitravadhih samhatih | 
varnah svarnakathavadhih katinata vajrakarakshmavadhi- 
stanvangyah kuchamandale yadi param lavanyamastaradi 11 
Then the king gave Vijaya an ardhakaviti on suratdya, &e., upon which, without hesitation, she composed the 
second half anushangi, &. The king was then ashamed of himself (as he had cause to be), Merutunga adds : 
aira bahw vaktarayan naramparayd jreyam it N either the Bhojaprabandha, nor the Prabandhachintdmant, nor the 
verses attributed to Sité can be quoted as a proof that the poetess lived at Bhoja’s court. The Praba ndhachintamant 
is also purely legendary in this part. On the other hand, it may certainly be expected, that there was & poetess 
Sti4 as all the characters appearmg in Merntunga are historical. 
tt Indra feared the king, because he offered so many sacrifices and on the 100th would have driven him from 
the throne. , 

45 Ageording to Indian custom (see, for example, Gandavahka, 698-697) the wives of the conquered princes must 
render slave service to the conqueror and fan him with Yak’s tails. While such prisoners stood behind Upendra 
they performed their task not with the Chauris, but with their deep sighs. Meanwhile they opened and shut their 
lips continually and thus caused waves in the beams, which emanated from their flashing teeth. 

46 Kuvalaya is used twice, and is to be translated the first time by “ waterlily,” the second by ‘‘ globe” 


( ku-bhé ) ( Zachariae ). The star on the king’s arm is on the bangle. 
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64, When the kingly swans saw the bow of this prince, who was like Paulomi’s husband, they 
forsook the land, as the regal swans forsook the pond, when they saw Indra’s rainbow ! 47 





85. From him sprang a king, Sri-Siyaka by name, a field of fame, a pearl from the mussel 
of earth, who was like Diltpa. 

g6. As Adhokshaya’s Lakshmi, as the moon crowned god's Ambika, so was the queen. 
Vadaja — this ruler’s wife — like the earth.*® 

&7, This strong man, a moon among the princes, who, on account of the piety of his subjects,. 
attained to perfect happiness, banished the thick darkness of the Kali age.49 


ag, This king set up a retreat, subdued his thoughts, practising great patience, was clothed in 
the grass robe of a.royal sage. 


89. With countenance like the moon, covered with tears, from which the sparkle of laughter ig 
missing, the wives of the Lord of Ragapati proclaimed his victory. 


90, He made the harem of the Hiina princes, from whom the bracelet, tlie sprangle, the foot. 
ring, and the girdle were taken, into the dwelling-place for the consecration of 
widowhood, 

91. As the moon from the eye of Atri, so sprang from him this delight of the eyes, a favourite 
of the gods and his parents, who banished darkness from the world.50 


92, Fis elder brother was the illustrious Utpalaraja, a leader of the band of nobles, the 
lord of the earth, who surrounded Sagara:s sons with the ocean as with a grave.5l. 


93, After Vikramaditya was departed, after Saétavahana had gone home, the goddess 
Sarasvati reposed beside this poet-friend.52 


94. In the creation of this truly generous ( prince ) the creator actually used desire-granting 
jewels as particles, 


95, The shell of the universe was filled with his fame, which,.of splendour pure as the moon, 
sprang from his flashing sword (and therefore) resembled pearls, which, pure as- the 
moon, spring from the clearest water.53 


96. With the glance (of his eye) which sparkled like the blue water-lily, he gave his friends 
happiness and suddenly he robbed his enemies with the flash of his sword, which glanced 
like the water-lily 54 

97. He fastened the knots of the grass robe upon the sloulder of his enemies’ wives, wound 
ascetic plaits round the head, and wreathed the hand with roses.55 


TL LLL TT SE Sree SRO SSSSSOSS POA rey rn as essen ash esateerertnsepeennesfeummnsttenensaay 


** When the rainy season comes the Rajaharheas go north. 

. ‘8 The first two comparisons are compliments to the king and his wife, who are compared With Vishnu and 
Siva, as also with Lakshmi and Parvat?. When it is also said, that Vadaja “‘is like the earth,” Styaka’s wife, it is 
tobe remembered that, according to the Indian style of expression, the earth is invariably the first wife of each 
king. 

49 Anya is divided into 4 + dpya(!) 


60 This “delight of the eyes,” is the ruling prince Sindhurdja ( Zachariae). 

51 On Utpalarija. See below, p. 168. . 

62 By Vikramiaditya is meant the author of tho era of 57-56 B, C., who is also mentioned as ruler of Ujjain 
(Zachariae ). The Sitavahana, who is meant here, is H4la, the compiler of the Gdihdkosha. 

55 The composite, achchhataravdnjjath, is to be divided the first time into achchha-tara-viart-jaih, t.¢., sphurat- 
khailgena janttatl ; the second time into achchhatara-vérijaih, i. 2, atyantasuddhajalena janitdih. According to the 
Indian legend, the pearl mussels come to the surface of the-sea and open on the day of the Minik-Thirt. If it is 
raining, then each raindrop becomes a pearl, 

St Nijabjakdniyd belongs to dis4 as well as to nistrimsalekhayd and must therefore be twice translated. 


% The meaning is that the king pursued his enemies into the wood and forced them to live as hermits, Pallava 
has here the meaning given in the Koshas ( vistara), 
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98. Through him, who, in course of time, departed to the town of the husband of Ambiké, 
was the earth laid in the arm of this ( our present lord ) whe is represented by the striped 
bow.56 

99. Residing in the town of Ujjayini, he rules all around, he who was descended from (the 
ancient rulers) Yayati, Mandhatri, Duhshyanta and Bharata. 

100. Through this (hero) was the white colour laid with a strong arm upon the cheeks of the 
wives of his enemies after he robbed their husbands of their fame.57 


101. It is easy to be understood (that) the name of this ( prince) who always possesses Makaras, 
and is the ancestral dwelling of Lakshmi, is like that of the milk-ocean Sindhur&ja— 
‘sea king.’ 58 

102, Because here (on earth) he accomplished hundreds of brave deeds, he will therefore be 
sung at the festivals of heroes as the new Sihasanka. 


The preceding extract and the previous single notices quoted from other parts of the 
Navasdhas@nkacharita result in the following genealogical tree of the Paramira kings of Dhara and 
Ujjain, who might at once, on account of the notices contained in the published inscriptions, be 
compared : — 





I. Navasihasankacharita. II. Nagpur Pragasti£2| III. Vakpati’s and Bhoja’s 
Land-grants,® 
Paramara Paramara 
| ; 
Upendra Krishnaraja 
Vakpatirdja Vairisimhs 
Vairisimha Vairisimha Siyaka 
Siyaka or Siyaka Vakpatiraja or 
Sriharshadeva5® Amoghavarsha or 
Prithvivallabha or | 
Srivallabha 974 and 979 A, D. 
Utpalaraja or Sindhuraja or Monijaraja Sindhurdja 
Vakpati raja 11.8 Navisahasihka or Sindhuraja 
Kuméaranarayana® Bkojaraja 


| 
Bhoja, 1021 and 1042-43 A. D. 





56 J, ¢., after Utpalaraja died, the now ruling king Sindhurdja became his successor. 

8? According to Indian expression fame is “white.” The king takes his enemies’ fame and so wins a white 
colour, which he puts on the cheeks of the wives of his enemies which become white with sorrow and anxiety. 

68 The king possesses always Makaras, 4, ¢., armies formed in the Makara Order ( Manu, VIL. 187; Kamandakt 
Nitisdra) just as the ocean is full of sea-monsters called Makara, ¢. e., sharks. Fortune is always on his side a8 was 
the case with his fathers ; he is thus the heir of Lakshmf. As the goddess of fortune, Lakshmi, rose out of the 
Milk-ocean at the stirring of the Nectar, this is therefore also his inheritance. ° 

59 See above, p. 159. 6¢ See above, p. 164. 61 See above, p. 154, 

62 The inscription was at first badly published, with a very imperfect facsimile by Bal Gangadhar Shfstri in 
the Jour. Bombay B. R. As. Soc. I. p. 259. The second publication of it by Lassen in the Zetisch. f. d. Kunde des 
Morgenb. VII. p. 194 ff., is mach better ; ibis made from a transcript of the copy found in Sat&rd on a copperplate. 
This isnow no longer sufficient for present requirements and a new copy is much to bedesired. Lassen calls Siyaka's 
younger son Sizshadeva and he remarks (loc. cit. p. 311 [911], note 25) that this is distinctly the reading in his 
copy, while that of the facsimile in the Bombay Journal can no longer be read with any certainty. It is quite correct 
that the letters in the latter are defaced. The name looks like (p. 974, No. 15) grittidrardje. Mr. J. F. Fleet, who 
possesses @ paper impression of the inscription, kindly informs me that the original has ért-Sindhurdjo. The form 
Sinharija is no doubt owing to the copyists of Lassen’s transcription haying made an unlucky conjecture 
as pandits often do. 

68 The oldest Sdsana of king Vakpatirija is published by Dr. F. H. Hall, Jour. Bong. 4s. Soc., XXX. 
p. 195 ff., and with a facsimile by N. J. Kirtane in Ind. dat. VI.p. 48 ff. The later of the same king by 
Dr, Rajendralal Mitra in Jour. Beng. As. Soc. XIX. p. 475H., and by Dr. Kielhorn, Ind. Ant, XIV. 1508. 
Bhoja’s gift is published by Kirtane, toc. cif. p, 53, with a facsimile, 
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The origin of the Paramaras, placed by the tradition of the bards, which reflects the above- 
quoted verses xi, 64, 72, in the holy mountain Abdi-Arbuda, the most southern arm of the 
Ardvali chain, which rises on the boundary of Rajputéna and Gujarat and in the grey far-off time 
when the great feud between the head Brahman Vasishtha and the Kshatriya intruder Vigvamitra 
was fought out. The bards also relate much of the early developed power of the Paramaras, of 
their manifold ramifications, and their great kingdom in Western and Southern India.®* There is, 
however, no sure trace of them in Indian history, before the appearance of the dynasty of Malva. 
The Paraméaras first come into power in the town of Dhara, which lies in the western part of the 
province, and from there they conquered the east of Malva with the capital Ujjain. This proves with 
more certainty than the tradition of the bards that Padmagupta repeatedly (p. 159, above) calls Dhara 
the family residence of the Paramaras. The period of the first development of their power cannot 
be fixed with certainty. It must, however, have been about 800 A, D. as will be shown further on, 


Ag the Paramiras of MalvaA believe in the legend of the birth of their eponymous hero on 
Abi. this may lead to the supposition that they came from the north-west, The old Fort of 
Achalgadh on Aba, and the town of Chandr&vati south of Abi, have been for centuries in the 
possession of a Paraméra family, who rendered homage to the Chaulukyas of AnhilvAd from the 
eleventh century. Somegvara’s Pragasti of Vikrama Samvat 1287, recounts an older line, Dhimaraja, 
Dhandhuka, Druvabhata, and others, also a later and entirely historical one which consists of 
RAamadeva, Yasodhavala, Dharavarsha, Prahladana, Somasimha and Krishnaraja. The 
last six kings may be recognised from other works and ruled between 1150 and 1231 A. D. This 
connection between the Paramaras and Mount Abi makes clear that it and nothing else had been the 
foundation of the legend of the rise of Paramara from the Agnikunda there. Now, as the 
Paramaras of Dhar& possess the same legend, it is easy to suppose that they are a branch of the 
ruling race of Achalgadh and Chandrivatt, | 


Upendra. 


The first king Upendra sung by Padmagupta was not the immediate predecessor of the next named 
Vakpatiraja I, Between them reigned other princes. The plural shows that there must have 
been three, On no consideration may the reign of Upendra be placed later than about the 
year 800 A.D. As ithe first king, for whose reign we possess several fixed dates, Vakpatiraja II., 
died, as will be shown further on, between 994 and 997, the date of his first land-grant is the 
year 974, As his brother Sindhurdja reigned sometime after him, then the beginning of his own 





% J. Tod, Annals of Rajasthin, Vol. I. pp. 88-84. 


& Lassen, Ind, Alierthumsh. III. p. 822, thinks that Ptolemeus mentions the Paramfras under the name Porvaroi 
and adds: ‘‘ Their name in this form comes nearer to the oldest (Pram4ra) than to that of the present time Punwar 
or Powar of which we get the second in Powargarh, i, e., Powargada, Fort of Powar; the name of Champanir, the 
old capital of a district in north Gujarat’? The identification of Porvarai with Paramfra is, however, doubtful, as 
the frst word means a people, thesecond aKshatriya family, which, sofar asis known, has given its name to no district 
in India. Thus itis to be remarked that the present Powars or Puars certainly give themselves out as Paramaras, 
Since a member of their family rules Dhara, the modern Dhfr, They are, however, Marithas and not Rajputs. Their 
genealogical claims are certainly officially recognised, but native scholars in Malv4 never speak of the story of the 
relationship of His Highness the Mah4raja Anandr&o with the Mahirija Bhoja without a meaning smile and do not 
believe in it, The grounds against the derivation are — lst, that Powar or Puar do not agree well in sound with 
Paramira ; 2nd, that in Rajputind and MAlra the real successors of the Paraméras call themselves Parmirs, not 
Puars. The Puars settled in M&lya and Bundelkhand might all be successors or relations of the Maritha Jesvant 
Réo Puar, who received the title of king of Dhfér in 1749 (conf, Malleson, Native States of Indta, p. 207). Finally, as 
regards the name of Powargarh, this is a regult of the Gilchristic method of transcription. The mountain fort 
which is not, as Lassen thinks, identical with Champdanir, and lies, not in northern, but in middle Gujarat, is 
otilled in Gujardtt, Pavigadh, and in Sanskrit, according to an inscription of Saihvat 1525 (Ind. Ant., Vol VI. 
p- | #.} Pavakeadurga, the Fort of the Pavaka, perhaps “the fire.” The name has nothing to do with the Paramiras, 
who have never, so far as js known, possessed Pavdgadh. 


66 Kirttkaumudl, App. pp, 4-6, 14-15, and K. Forbes, Rds M4ld, pp. 210-211. 
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reign must have fallen about the year 970. Between Vakpatiraja II, and Vakpatiraja [. are two 
generations, and between the latter and Upendra at least three reigns, If one reckons 25 years ty 
a generation, then there are 150 years between the beginning of the reign of Vakpatiraja [L. and 
the end of Upendra’s. Of course it is not to be supposed that there is any degree of certainty in 
this statement, as the number of the kings omitted may be much greater, But it is the latest that is 
possible, Padmagupta’s verses concerning Upendra assert merely that he diligently attended to the 
Srauta sacrifices and was a great warrior. If the translation of verse 77 is correct, a puoetess Sita, 
who perhaps lived at his court, saug of him (see note 43, p. 163). 





Dr. F. E, Halls? and Sir A, Cunningham®® identify Upendra with Krishnaraja, the first 
king in the inscriptions of Vakpatirfja II. The supposition is natural, as Krishna and Upendra are 
synonymous. [t may also be correct, though Krishnaraja stands immediately before Vairisimha, 
the third king in Padmagupta’s list. The text of the inscription merely says that each of the kings 
mentioned ‘‘ thought respectfully of the feet” (of the before-mentioned). Usually this phrase is used 
in connection with an immediate predecessor. There are, however, cases in which itis used in 
connection with a king further removed£® Those who reject Hall’s identitication must agree that 
the next king in Padmagupta’s list likewise bore the name of Krishnar&ja, which also is not 
impossible. 
Vakpatiraja I, 


Padmagupta’s description of this king is purely conventional, According to what has heen 
already said, the beginning of his reign falls about 895 A. D. His name seems also to appear in an 
Udayapur inscription, Dr. F. HE. Hall does not recognise the existence of two Vakpatirdjas. He 
says, however, ioc. et¢.: “‘ Vakpati had issue in Vairisithha, and Vairisihha had a son Harsha.” 
This only applies to Vakpatiraja I, 


Vairisimha, 


Of this king we only hear that he was his predecessor’s son. His reign may have begun about 
920. 
Siyaka, 


Matters improve somewhat with Vairisimha’s son, who, according to Navas, XI. 85 and the 
inscriptions, also called Siyaka, according to Navas. XVIII. 40 (p. 155) Sri Harshadeva. As 
regards the first name till now unmentioned, it may be remarked that Siyaka stands for Simhaka, 
In the tertiary Prakrits of Western India, in place of the Sanskrit stinha in a proper name, either 
singh or si isused. Thus, for Amarasitnha both Amarsingh and Amarsi are found ; for Padmasimha, 
Padamasingh or more often Padamsi ; for Narasimha, very often Narsi. In the present case, this 
explanation is proved by the fact that Merutinga in the Muijaprabandha calls ibe father of Muiija 
and Stindhala, Sirnhabhata’® This was doubtless the original Sanskrit name of the king. Siyaka 
is a half Prakrit petmame. The second name Harsha or Harshadeva appears in the unedited 
Udayspur Inscription and also in other Sanskrit works,” 
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6% Jour. Beng. As. Soc, Vol. XXXI. p. 114, note, Dr. Hall seems to have found the names in the inscriptions 
from Udayapur mentioned there. He incorrectly calls him “ the grandfather of Bhoja’s grandfather.” 

68 Archeol. Rep. Vol. X. p. 84, note 1. 

69 See Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. pp. 184 and 194, where it says, that Durlabha of Anhilydd thought of the feet of 
Chamunda, while his immediate predecessor was his brother Vallabha. 

76 See also K, Forbes, Ras Mala, 2nd ed. p. 64. 

71 Conf. below, p. 168. What is said here about the identity of Styaka and Harshadeva, as also that of 
Utpalarija and Vakpatiraja, rests chiefly on Zachariae’s communications. He has made these discoveries and 
gathered the notices balonging to them, 
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Padmagupta deseribes Siyaka-Harshadeva first as a royal philosopher doing homage to 
quietism and asceticism and then as a warlike ruler. It will be necessary to reverse the order, 
und take for granted that Siyaka, like so many Indian kings, afler an active life, turned his 
attention to the achievement of Moksha, without, at the same time, perhaps, retiring from his 
position as ruler. His warlike achievements were the conquering of the “ Lord of Radapati,”7 
and the killing of a Hana prince. Who these kings or chiefs were, and where they ruled, has not 
as yet been ascertained. As to the Hima, who is mentioned very often in the inscriptions, it may 
be remarked that the earlier favourite identification of them with the white Huns is not tenable. I+ 
is quite correct, as Dr. F. &. Hall remarks,” that the Hinas, or more usually Hinas, mentioned in 
the inscriptions of the middle period were an Indian Kshatriya family. In bardic lists they are 
counted among the Rajput races, and the accounts of their alliance with the Kulachuris show that 
they are counted as such. These facts naturally do not preclude the possibility that the Hina 
Kshatriyas sprang originally from Hans. As the Kshatriyas have adopted foreign elements in 
a remarkable manner. Siyaka’s wile was called Vadaja. 


Vakpatiréja IT, 


Like many other Indian princes,74 Siyaka’s eldest son?5 bore many names and was called 
Vakpatiraja, Utpalaraja, Mufija, Amoghavarsha, Prithvivallabha and Srivallabha, The 
first two names are found in Padmagupta ( p. 150, above ), and, according to the suggested alteration 
in XI. 92, they are also to be found in Kshemendra and Vallabha. The former quotes the 
well-known verse, ahau vd hdre, in his Auchityavichdracharch@, and ascribes it to the esteemed 
Utpalaraja (srimadutpalardjasya), while the Subhdshitdvalé of the latter names Vakpatiraja, 
sou of the esteemed Harshadeva, as author.76 Padmagupta’s account leaves no doubt that 
Vikpatiraja is the son of the esteemed Harshadeva, Vakpatiraja II. of Malva, nor that Kshemendra 
nieans the same prince. Because the person mentioned by Kshemendra bears the title érimat 
and deva, only a king can be meant, and, as according to the Navasdhasdnkacharita, XI. 92, 
Vakpatiraja, the son of Harshadeva-Siyaka, had another beginning with Utpala, thus, in view 
of Vallabha’s remark, the above conclusion is unavoidable. Another case in which Vakpatirdja II. 
is called Utpalaraja is mentioned further on, That Vakpatiraja II. is identical with Mufja, 
Dr. F. E, Hall recognised and repeatedly expressed’? in the Bengal Journal A, Soc., XXX. 
p. 114, note, and Dasaripa, p. 2, note. The proofs for it are: (1) the genealogical tree given 
above, where Mufija appears in the place of Vakpatirija; (2) the fact that Dhanika, in the 
commentary to the Dagaripa, p. 184 and 186 (ed. Hall), ascribes one and the same verse 
“to the esteemed King Vakpatiraija’’ and “to the esteemed Mujija.” However strange such 
a method of quotation may seem to us, it is quite usual among the Indians, who thought nothing 
of mentioning a many-titled man under two or more of his names. Finally, the identity of 
Vakpatiraja-Amoghavarsha of the land-grants with Padmagupta’s Vakpatiraja II. is made 
quite clear by the list of reigns. 


All that Padmagupta says of Vakpatiraja II., apart from conventional phrases, is, that he 
had a liking for poetry and poets, was extraordinarily generous and warlike, Twice, I. 7 ( p. 150, above )} 
and XI. 93-94, he calls him emphatically a friend of poets, and says, I. 6, that he was led by him to 
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72 This may be a town or & country (conf, Anahilapitaka and Medapéta or Mev4d). 
78 Jour. Beng. ds. Soc. XXX, p. 117, note 11, and Jour. Am. Or. Soc, VI. p. 528, 


™ See, for example, the genealogical tree of the RiashtrakQtas of Manyakheta, Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. p. 72, and 
the table in Fleet?s Dynasties of the Kanarese District, pp. 92-08, 


% The statement of the legends in M érutunga and others that he was a foundling seems to me untenable. 


_ 3B Peterson, Jour, Bomb, B. R. As. Soc, XVI. p. 169. Peterson’s views there expressed are probably more correct 
than those in the Sybhdshitavali, p. 115, according to which only the one verse, No. 8414, should belong to Vakpatiraja, 


i This view was accepted without hesitation by A, Cunningham, Archeol, Rep. Vol, X. p, 84, note 1. 
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tread the poets’ path. From accounts gathered from other sources we may complete his statements. 
Vakpatiraja IT helped other writers besides Padmagupta. Among these are the two sons of Vishnu, 
Dhanamjaya and Dhanika, the first of whom composed the Dasartipa, while the latter commented 
upon it. Dr. F. H, Hall does well to express himself carefully and say ; “it may be suggested, that 
Dhanika — one of his ( Dhanathjaya’s) commentators and possibly his own brother — was living 
about the middle of the tenth century.”"78 Now, however, since it is clear that Vakpatiraja, Mutja, 
and Utapalaraja are names for one and the same person, all doubt as to the age of the two 
authors disappears, the one of whom, according to his own words, was famous for his wit at the 
court of king Muiija, and the other describes himself as makdsddhyapdla of the great and 
esteemed king Utpalaraja.”? In the time of Vakpatiraja II, also falls the activity of the 
lexicographer and poet Dhanapéla, whom the Prabandhas erroneously make a contemporary and 
favourite of Bhoja.80 The date of his Prakrit Kosha, Vikrama Sathvat 1029, 7. 2, 972-8 A. D., 
makes this very apparent, Likewise Halayudha, the commentator of Pingala, according to his own 
statement ( Subhkdshitdvali, p. 115), lived under the rule of this prince. Vakpatirdja’s own activity 
in poetry is shown, not only by the numerous verses ascribed to him in the Prabandhas but more 
certainly by the quotations in the anthologies, among which the one mentioned above in Kshemendra 
deserves special consideration, as Kshemendra writes about 50 yeara after his time. 


If Padmagupta speaks merely in ordinary terms of the warlike undertakings of his first patron, 
doubtless the reason is that the sad death of Vakpatiraja made it seem unfitting to describe the 
latter in detail. His words,®! “ The seal which Vakpatiraja put upon my song as he mounted to 
heaven, is now broken by Sindhuraja, the younger brother of that friend of poets”’ shewed 
distinctly that the fate of his first master had affected him deeply. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that he does not allow himself to go into details. From the inscriptions and the 
Prabandhas one gathers that Vakpatiraja was at war with his eastern and southern neighbours. 
The unedited inscription mentioned by Dr. F. E, Hall tells of a successful war against one 
Yuvaraja of Chedi, the father of Kokalla II, during which he is supposed to have taken the 
capital of the Haihayas, Tripura.°? Dhan&péla’s account probably refers to him, that he wrote 
his work when the king of Dh&r& had plundered Manyakheta. As in the introduction to the 
edition of the Paiyalachchhi is shewn the capital of the Rathors of Manekir or Malkhed must 
be Manyakheta, and the conquered enemy was the last prince of that race, Karka ITI, called 
Kakkala or Amoghavarsha. Vakpatirija [I doubtless helped to accomplish the fall of the Southern 
Rathor kingdom. He remained also the enemy of the real destroyer of it, Chalukya Tailapa II 
of Kalyana, who entered upon the possession of the inheritance of the Rathors. Sixteen times, 
says Merutunga,® did Mufja conquer Tailapa before he undertook his final march against him, 
and therefore scorned him, Although the number may be an exaggeration, and the Paramira’s 
fortune in war not always favourable, still so much is certain that Vakpatiréja Munja waged war 
with Tailapa II for a considerable time. At last he was unsuccessful, suffered a decided defeat, and 
lost his life in the south. The Prabandhas give Muija Vakpatiraja’s last march in detail, They 
assert that he undertook it against the advice of his minister Rudraditya, was taken prisoner by 

+ 
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7% Dasartépa, p. 2. 

7 Daégaréipa, End, and H, H. Wilson, Hindu Theatre, p. xx. (ed. Rost), That given by H. H. Wilson, and in 
a notice appearing in one of Dr. Hall’s MSS. is wanting in the publication; notwithstanding its at first 
apparently imexplicable character, it is, however, entirely credible. Such historical notices ‘are often left ont in the 
MSS. The extract from the Brihatkathamaijari of Kshemendra, inserted at the end of the first Prakaga, is, of 
course, an interpolation. It does not appear in all manuscripts. 
' 80 See above, p. 150, note 6. : $1 See above, p. 150. 

82 Jour. Beng. As. Soc, Vol. XXX. p. 114, note, and Cunningham, Archeol. Rep, Vol. X. p. 85. 

88 Sapathudanapurvakanr nishidhya tah pura shodha nirjitamityavajfataya pasyannatirekavasatiam sartiam 
uitirya skandhavaran nivesayamasa It (from the Mufjaprabandha). 
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Tailapa, and sometime afterwards, when he made an attempt to escape, was first treated shamefully, 
and at length hanged on a tree.®4 The narrative is adorned with so many touching scenes, and so 
many verses, which the imprisoned king 1s said to have composed, under different circumstances, 
that its lezendary character is unmistakable. The details are therefore not to be depended on. But 
that Tailapa IL killed Vakpatiraja-Muija is correct, as two Chalukya ingoriptions mention this 
ramous deed.8® Also RudrAditya was, as Lassen has remarked, really Vakpatiraja S minister, as’ 
he is mentioned in his Sdsana of 979 A. D. The fact that Vakpatiraja was killed by Tailapa II 
makes it possible, with the assistance of a note in a Jaina work, to fix the time at which his march 
took place and his reign concluded, within a limited period. Amitagati completed his 
Subhdshitaratnasaindoha, Vikrama Samvat 1050 or 998-94 A. D., during the reign of king Muija, 
and Tailapa II died shortly before or in the Saka year 919, v.., 997-98 A. D., which is the first 
year of his successor, Muiija’s death, therefore, occurred in one of the three years 994 to 996,88 
The beginning of his reign lies before Vikrama Samvat 1031 or 974 A. D.: the date of his oldest 
land-grant must not, as has been remarked, be far removed from the same. 


Sindhurdja. 


According to the accounts of the Prabandhas, bitter enmity existed between Vakpatirdja- 
Mujija and his brother Sindhur&Aja, to whom they apply the pet-name Sindhula or Sizhdhala, 
Sindhuraja had to flee trom Malva, and lived long as a fugitive ‘in the town of Kasahrada” in 
Gujarat, ‘Later he returned to his home, and was at first received kindly by his brother, but was 
afterwards blinded by him and confined in a wooden cage. During his imprisonment his son Bhoja 
was born to him, whom Muija, alarmed by the prophecy that he would be his successor, endeavoured 
to kill, Bhoja, however, was enabled to obtain a reprieve from his executioner and, by a letter, 
so to change the king’s opinion that he chose him as his successor to the throne. After 
Maiija’s decease, Bhoja was anointed as king.8? Padmagupta’s poem completely discredits this 
narrative, which excludes Sindhuraja from the throne and proves what must also be concluded 
from Bhoja’s land-grant of 1021-22 A. D. that he ruled over Malv4 for sometime. The 
only grain of truth which the Prabandhas may contain is perhaps that for a time the brothers 
quarrelled. The condition of things cannot have been serious. As otherwise, Padmagupta, who 
had served under Vikpatirija, would not have been a favourite of Sindhuraja’s, In support 
of this there is the poet’s utterance in verse 98, that Vakpatiraja “when he departed to the town 
of the Lord of the Ambika, laid the earth on Sindhuraja’s arm.”’ Taken literally this means, that 
Vakpatiraja on his death-bed appointed his brother as his successor. It may perhaps be accepted, 
therefore, that Sindhurija, whether immediately before Vakpatiriija’s fateful expedition or still earlier, 
had attained to the dignity of yuvardia, 
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St See K. Forbes, Ras Mala, pp. 65-85, and Lassen, Ind. Alterthumsk. III. p. 840. The above accounts are 
found in Merutunga. -Respecting his death ft says :— 
fadany Munjena prishtan kaya miranavidambanaya mark mtrayishyatha | vrikshasakhavalambanat . : 
tadanu tai Mufyath nihatya tachchhiro rajangane Sulikaprotam kriteg dadhiviliptam karayannijam-amar shatiz 
puposha \\ 
& J. Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 40. 


© Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 1852-8, p. 43, has accepted this chronology. 
He places the beginning of the Vikrama era, however, in the year 56 B. 0., which does not suit for MA&lv4,'as is 
clearly shown from the dates in Vikpatirdja’s second land-grant. There, it is said, the gift was made V. S. 1036. 
Kérttike-parpima, at the time of an eclipse of the moon, which took place on Nov. 6, 979 A.D., while the Sdsana was 
composed, V. 8. 1036, Chaitra badi 9, The Vikrama year in Malya began, according to this, not in Karttika 


sudi I., but in Chaitra sudil., and the calculation went by the northern Purnimdnta system ; see also Ind. Ant, 
VoL XIV. p..159, and especially note 2. 


*T See also K. Forbes, Ras Wald, p. 64, Forbes identifies Kasahrada with Kasindra-Paladi at Ahmed&bad, 
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According to the poem, Sindhuraja bore the surnames of KumA&ranfrfyana® and 
Navasihasainka, “because he undertook hundreds of hazardous enterprises ( sihasa ).” Several of 
these bold deeds are enumerated, A number of princes and peoples, whom Sindhuraja is said to 
have conquered, are presented in X. 14—20.89 Among the names mentioned are found a prince of 
the Haiinas of the same race as he, with whom Siyaka waged war, and a prince of the Kosalas. 
Further is mentioned the subjection of the inhabitants of Vagada, of the eastern part of the 
province of Kachchh,® of Lata, middle and southern Gujarat, and the Muralas, of a people in 
Southern India, that is perhaps identical with the Keralas, the inhabitants of Malabar. The word of 
an Indian court-poet, when he speaks of his lord’s victories, must not be put in gold scales, Every 
Indian hero must have made his diguijayaydtrd, “ his march tothe conquest of the world, ” and must 
have been successful: When the actual facts did not give material enough, poetic fancy was ready 
to fill up the gaps : though expeditions against the Hina, against Vagad, which belonged to the 
kingdom of the Chaulukya of Anhilvid, and against Lata where ruled the dynasty of Barapa, 
also conquered by the Chaulukyas, were not at all unlikely. So far as the relation between the 
Chaulukyas and the Paramaras is concerned, it was always bad. The Jaina Prabandhas relate 
that the cause of the strife was an insult offered to the second Chaulukya King Chimunda. 
When the latter had retired from the throne in favour of his son, 1010-11 A. D., he made 
a pilgrimage to Benares. On his entrance into the country of Malva, the king caused his parasol 
and the other signs of his rank to be taken away. He was forced to let the insult pass: on his 
return, however, he commanded his son to take revenge. Thus began the enmity between Malva 
and Gujarat, which lasted till the destruction of both kingdoms by the Muhammadans.®! This 
narrative sounds rather incredible. Still the long feud between the two states, which brought first 
one and then the other to the brink of destruction, is an indisputable fact. lts ground probably lay 
not in a chance occurrence, but in the old race-hatred between the Paramaras and the Chaulukyas 
or Chalukyas and the necessity of expansion of both neighbouring kingdoms. Thus Padmagupta’s 
report of a certain temporary conquest of Vagad is quite credible. Also it is quite possible that 
Sindhurdja waged a successful war against his neighbour in the south-west, the king of Lata. 
Bérapa and his family also belonged to the Chaulukyas and in nearer relationship to Tailapa II. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to understand how Sindhur&ja could overcome the Muralas, if by 
these the Keralas are to be understood. If if may be understood, however, that Padmagupta — as 
often occurs with Sanskrit poets — uses the expression inexactly and means some inhabitants of 
Dravidian India, nothing can be said against his statement. For, from the Vékramiénkadevacharita 
it is certain that the straggle of the Paramaras of Malva with the Chalukyas of Kalyana continued 
after Mutja’s death.22 .It is therefore not at all improbable that Sindhurija undertook an 
expedition to the south. Of the war with Kosala nothing trustworthy can be said. It mayonly be 
remarked that the kingdom of Kosala spoken of embraced parts of the Central Provinces of to-day 


and Berar. 


The story from the personal history of Sindhurija, which represents the true object of 
Padmagupta’s work, is unfortunately surrounded with so thick a mythological covering that it is 
impossible, without the help of accounts containing only sober facts, to give particular details with 
certainty. Those who are familiar with the court poet’s method of description and the Indian 
inclination to change historical events of the most recent past, for purely poetical reasons, into 
myths will not doubt for a moment that Padmagupta’s seemingly fanciful legend rests throughout 
upon a historical basis, Analogies in other poems gre not rare, Take, for example, Bilhana’s 


ee a A RG OR Sa a a 
88 See above, p. 155. 88 See above, p. 157, note 25. 


99 Conf. Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. 9, 184 

91 K, Forbes, Rés Mala, p. 52. Merutnngs asserts that the king of Mélva referred to was Muilja. 
Hlemachandra is not guilty of this anachronism in the Drydsrayakosha ; he gives, however, uo names, 

9 Vikramankadevacharita, p. 27. 88 See Sir A, Cunningham, Anc, Geog. p. 519 ff. 
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ee 
Vikraminkadevacharita, the god Siva appears regularly when the poet’s hero and patron 
Vikramaditya-Tribhuvanamalla comes into combat with the moral law. The latter’s birth also 
is a gift promised by Siva personally and it is celebrated by showers of blossoms and sound of 
trumpets. Finally, in the description of Vikramaditya’s courtship, his chosen Chandaladeyi 
is never mentioned by her true family name as a Silahdra princess, but always called Vidyadhari% 
in conformity with the mythological tradition, Very similar mythological representations are to be 
found in the parts of the Dvyasrayakosha, which Hemachandra dedicates to his lord and patron 
Jayasitnha Siddharaja,® as also in SomeSvara’s report of the events which caused his y@amana, 
Viradhavala of Dholka, to found an independent kingdom.®® To these examples from works of 
the 11th, 12th and 13th centuries, we may add one from an inscription which belongs at latest to the 
second century of ourera. The Andhra king, Pulumayi, asserts in perfect earnest in hig great 
deed of gift, in Nasik cave-inscription No, 15, that his father, Gotamiputa Sdtakammi I., won a battle 
in which “the wind-god, the bird-man Garuda, the Siddhas, Yakshas, Rakshasas, Vidyddharas, Bhitas 
and Gandharvas, as also sun, moon, and stars, took part.97 Besides these analogies, we may add to 
the above-expressed opinion that here and there perfectly prosaic details appear in Padmagupta’s 
poems. For example, when one hears that the town of the demon-prince Vajrankuga lay 
50 garyitis, 4, e., about 100 kos or 150—200 English miles distant from the Narmada, one gets the 
Impression that the poet speaks of an actually known town, not of an imaginary picture of one, 
As regards the explanation of the story, only one point can be held as certain, namely, that the 
Niga-princess Sasiprabha was not a snake-goddess but the daughter of a king or chief from the 
far-spread race of the Naga-Kshatriyas. The existence of Naga-kings in Rajputana and 
Central India is accredited by inscriptions,9® and their successors must certainly have remained long 
in these regions. To venture further on this point is not advisable, while we have no assistance from 
inscriptions. It may, however, still be mentioned that the Maharshi Vanku appearing in the 
narrative corresponds with the geographical name Vanku in the Nagpur-Pragasti, verse 54, 
Lassen erroneously reads Vankshu, and believes that the river Oxus is meant. The Minister 
Yasobhata-Ramangada is also of course a historical personality. 





Although so much in Padmagupta’s accounts of the history of Sindhurija is dark and 
indistinct, still it gives us the fact that the latter reigned for some time. Years must have passed 
aiter he mounted the throne, before the NavasahasAnkacharita was written, and the composition 
of it cannot be placed earlier than the first decade of the 11th century. Hence it is necessary to 
place the beginning of Bhoja’s reign further down than is usually done. Various synchronisms 
demand this, and lead to the supposition that Bhoja was not a grown man in the lifetime of 
Mufija,° as he only mounted the thrown towards the end of the second decade of the eleventh 
century. Unfortunately we have only two dates of the time of his reign, that of his land-grant, 
Vikrama Sathvat 1078, Chaitra sudi 14, which probably corresponds to 30th March 1021, and 
that of his Karana of the Réjamrigdnka, Saka Samvat 964 or 1042-43.100 A¢ any rate, the legends 
of the wicked uncle Mufija, which disGgure Forbes’ and Lassen’s work, and which, until quite 
recently, always reappeared, may now be considered as abolished, 


Of the earlier history of Malva, Padmagupta merely mentions that the friend of poets, 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, formerly ruled there, This notice shows at least that the Vikrama 
legend was developed in Malva in the same way as it was narrated in the Jaina Prabandhas of 
the 13th and 14th centuries. 


% See Vikramdnkadevacharita, pp, 28-29, 87~39, note 1, % Ind. Ant, Vol. IV. 285, 265. 

96 Kirtikaumudé, II, 76—107, and Ind, Ant. Vol. VI, p. 19. 

? Burgess, Archaeol. Rep. West. India, Vol. IV. pp. 109-110. Siri Pulumfyi is mentioned by Ptolemsus under 
the name of Siri-Pula, 

% See Ind. Ant, Vol. XIV. p. 75, and Sir A, Cunningham, Arch, Rep, IT, 310, 

* It is indeed improbable that Bhoja, atthe time when Padmagupta wrote, had reached manhood - Hadhe 
been a. Yuvardja there would not have been Wanting a compliment for him, 

10 The date in a copy of the Jesalmiz MS. is: Sako vedarlunando . . . oa 
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THE TRAVELS OF RICHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPBELL) 
IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE. 


1654—1670., 
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(Continued from p, 184.) 


_Appendix to John Campbell’s Narrative, 
Additional Note on Thomas Pratt.®% 


Tuomas Pratt was not actually in the Company’s service, but was employed by the Agent at 
Hugli as a representative of the English at Dacca, In the Hugli Consultation Book,®® under date 
9th November, 1663, there is the following entry with regard to Pratt and the expenses he incurred 
at Dacca :— 

A. Noate of w' demanded by Thomas Pratt Pr. Month for his expences in servants 
wages diett & his owne sallary. 
For 10 peones P* Mo sai oe jee jon kL 
For 20 pikes [path] & a mange [manjéi] ... nee we «of 15. 


For 4 pikes more ... ae ies ote mee ics 6 

A Cooke Buttler fagman ... ee Sis ‘es See 10, 20. I. ; 
To my diett bes ote eee arr eve ve 380 

To a writer ... ee ee ee ey eT 5 

To 6 Caharrs [kahar] Si das aes vee se6 12, 15. 

a washerman mussallye (masalchi) ... ene sa oes 4 


Hollencore [halalkhor | = oe ee ee 2 
To my owne M° sallary ... «2 aw one wwe 40) 
For extraordinary expences at y® Durbar... hes «we 10 


+ 


This is y° Calculation w*" I present to y* vewe, how you will accept of it knowe not, but this 
much I desire you would take notice of, yt I will freely give any man 50 Rup* p* m? more to beare 
my monthly expences. In wt natare y° Dutch live here is not unknown to some Englishmen theare, 
yet theire businesse hath not gone better forward in y@ Durbarr nor they betur respected hitherto, 
although theire expences hath beene 4 times as much; and likewise pray Consider when any great 
more [Moor], ye Dutch, or any Pson of quallity come, whether it is a small expence to give 
them entertaynement, for I have here no investmemts yt I can eace an Acco: by Charging it upon 
another but every expence must appeare in its owne shape, YF servant, Thomas Pratt. 


_ Barly in 1664, Pratt became embroiled in a quarrel at Dacca, The account of the occurrence 
was evidently written to Surat, but the reply only is extant, dated 19 May 166487 — “ Wee are 
Sorry to read y? Vnhappy accident yt befell Thomas Prat, hee did very rashly to give the occa. 
sion, but when hee was besett round wee know not wa man may bee provokt to doe, especially 
w2 his life is engag’, wee are pswadé to thinke y° Nabob may hee reconciled when hee shail take 
-,to Consideration the Cruell attempt made upon him by fyreing the house about his Hares.’ In 
July of the same year Pratt was still in disgrace, for, in a Consultation at Hugii = the J1th 
6t the Month, we read® that the determination of the 9th. J une to stop Thomas Pratt’s wages of 
180 rs. a month was confirmed “ until he shall give satisfaction for w* laid to his charge os that we 
find thereby that we may lose the Nabobs favour by w°! our Masters business may receive a greater 
prejudice.” 


65 See page 185. : i 
et Factory Records, Surat, No, 104, 6 Factory Records, Hugli, No, 1. 
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A year later, Pratt was still at Dacca. In July, he wroteto the Agent, Mt Blake, at 
Hugli,® with regard to the mental state of Mr Marsh, the Company’s servant at Dacca. Pratt 
declared himself unable to restrain Marsh and desired that someone might be sent to look after him. 
In September of the same year, the Council at Hugli wrote to the Directors in Hngland,7° “ Thomas 
Pratt remains at Dacca to prefer our complaints and to endeavour redresses. 4 


The later career and end of Thomas Pratt is given by Manucci and the details have 
been supplied me by Mr. Irvine. Pratt had been employed by Mir Jumla to build and equip boats 
for him, but he was suspected by Daid Khin Qureshi, the Governor of Dacca, who sent to seize 
him, Pratt fired on his would-ba captors, and then escaped by his back door to his ship in the river 
and embarked for Arakan, 


Here he intrigued with the King of Arakan and planned an attack on Bengal. Daid Khan 
sent a letter to Pratt, couched in friendly terms, and arranged that it should fall into the hands of 
the Arakan King. Suspecting treachery, the King removed Pratt’s goods from his ship, bound 
his crew, and then sent him and his ship to the bottom. 


f[II.— Narrative of Richard Bell, ] 


An acco’ of y? Voyage & Travells of Rich: Bell from Lisbon to Jerusalem § other places 
in ano 1669, 


May 23. 1669. I tooke boate from Lixn [Lisbon] to goe aboard y® Ship Mary and Martha, 
Capt Dyer Bates?! Commander, his strenth 30 Guns, 50 Saylers, then Rideing in the bay Wagers 
[ Oeiros 2] ags* Passe Darkas[ Paco d’Arcos }.72 


We Weighed ankor of Tewesday at 4 Clock after none, y? winde faire & a fresh gaile, soe ag 
we arrived at Tangeere’’ y° 31 day, & caime to anker before ye towne at 4 Clock in the morninge. 


In Tangere?* litle remarkable saue ye Mould [Mole], w% is not in litle tyme like to be finished 
for what wth some years laber & great Cost was built, is a great part washt downe, & more 
like { to be] every day,”> w*Bout better artists be imployed. Many good howses are w'tin y® walls. 
Tt lies on y® side of a hill; witout y® walls theires a howse and Garden built and planted by 
Coll Alsup,7® who then had » teiln [tenant] in it, who sold beere, wyne & Sallets. It [is] Cald 
White Hall in Affrica, We drank y® King of Englands helth in it, & at 4 Clock in y® afternoone 
went aboard, & y® winde faire, we weighed, Capt, Cod of Yarmoth and a ship of Bristoll in 
ot Company both bound for Genoa. 


In ot way to Messena, y* being y® first port we weere to touch at, we past ye Islelands of 
Maj & Minyorke [Majorca and Minorca], & by ye Isleland Sardna [Sardinia], of web lay 
becalmd 47 saile french Men warr & vittellers bound for the releife of Candia, In Sardenia is 
reeset eres enaneiesinanentasiyng 

68 O. C. 3060, 70 O. C. 8069. 

71 Capt. Dyer Bates is mentioned in the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1 Sept. 167 0, as commander 
of the Mary and Martha, Covel, Early Voyages in the Levant, p. 101, calls him Capt. Dier Roles.,”’ 

72 Paco d’ Arcos, a town on the north bank of the Tagus, near the mouth, 9} miles from Lisbon. Mr. Ferguson 
suggests that “bay Wagers’ may represent the Bay of Ociros, this town being 14 miles beyond Pago d’Arcos, 

73 Then a British possession. 

74 In 1662, Tangier was made part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, wife of Charles II. A fine mole 
was constructed, ata vast expense, to improve the harbour. The works were destroyed in 1684 and the place 
was abandoned to the Moors, 

75 Compare Pepys Diary, Wheatley’s ed., Vol. VIII., p. 285, “Sir H. Cholmley talking . . . of Tangier 
mattera. . , troubled from some reports. . .of some decay to the Mole, anda breach made therein by the 
sea to a eTeat value.’’ 

78 A Mr. “* Alsopp, the King’s brewer’? and contractor “for victualling of Tangier’? died 27 July 1664, See 


Pepys Diary, Wheatley’s ed., VolIV., pp. 174, 176, 178, 188, 195, 198 i « - 
Bell was a son of “the King’s brewer.” » 178, , 198, Perhaps the “Coll Alsup” mentioned by 
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y° herbe w°) if a man eate he dies laffinge.7 On ye day June, we weere becalud amonge ye 
burninge [Lipari] Islelands for 2 dayes. They are called, 1 Strumbelo [Stromboli] 2 Vulean 
[Valcano], 3rd Valcanello. We, y® 3itii day, had a fresh ga‘le, wet past vs betwixt y® poynts 
of Silla and Charibd[is], the one On y® Isleland of Scicillia, thother Qn y@ Callabria, ye Popes 
Contrey. And, in two howers after, Moored ot ships before Messena, & had prattick’$ in 2 howers 
after. 


This Messena is y® 24 Citty in y® greate Isleland of Scicillia, At y® tyme of of being 
theire, came 16 Gallies of y® popes & Maltezes, & & days after caime 14 Gallys of ye ffrench; all 
weighed, & weere for the releife of Candia.’ 


Messena hath ys farest mould [Mole] of anie place in Xpiandome, and its most of it naturall, 

The Key, cald ye Marreene [Marina], is a very faire one, & On it, for neare a mile, stately howses, 

all yniforme, faceing y® Sea, we? it bounds, soe as y* may step of ye Key into a ship of 800 Tung, 

theire being water to make hir swim w*' hir fall Ladeing. Seuerall faire Castles, Convents, 
Monasterries & Churches are in it, As also faire Conduits & beautifull streets. 


The Manniacter is silke, y® greatest quantity made win 4 or 5 Miles about ye Towne 
wt I se drawne from y® Cod [Cocoon] into skeynes, wt is an aré verry Curious to vnderstand 
y® well doeing of it, 


From Messena wth Mr John Morgan, Mt James Stannier & Capt, Bates, we imbarked in 
a ffeluke®0 wet we hyred to Carrie vs to y® Citty of Cattenia | Catania], 25 Leagues by Sea from 
Messena, 


In ot way we see Regium [Regzio, in Italy] y® plat St Paull preched at, on ye Callabrfija 
side, & St Paulls piller errected in memory of him. We past 3 leagues further on y® Callabra 
cost, we" is ye popes Contrey, well peopled, & good buildings & fruitfull, tho verry Moun- 
tanous. We after boarded to y® Scicillian coast, on w°" are seuerall small Castles fronting y® Sea, 
& soe are theire on y® Callabria, all to prent y® landing of ye Turke, wt vex often those ps 
& steale away yo xpians, Tho Hilly, yet verry fruitfull for Ollives & corne. 


In ye morninge & Evenings we see troopes of Weomen, Girls & boyes decend the hills, 
wh are verry steepe, to fetch water, w°" they beare on theire heads in earthen pitchers from 
y® springs at y® foote of ye steepe hills ; theire habbit verry meane. 


Atriveinge at Cattania, y° 34 Cheife Citty of Scicillia, we vewed the towne, left almost empty 
of inhabbitants by reason of y° Eruption of Mount Etna als Mongebell [ alas Monte Bella ],8 
weh Sharrie or Mettell [Scoria or lava ] wo) is vommitis as a streame from a river in many 
Channells, hath run downe y® w.ll of y* Citty in Seuerall places, & run downe about 8) dwell- 
ing howses in y* Citty, 4 or 5 churches, 2 or 3 Monasterries and Nanaries; & surrounded the 
Citty on 8 parts & a large Castle wt? out y® walls, raiseinge it selfe in some places aboue ye Sur- 
face of y® earth 10, 20 and 30 yds hight ; ye bredth in some places 7 Engl miles at Catiania 
(web lies on y® Sea 2 Miles), & its Channells when I [was] theire led into y® sea 2 Miles 


1 The author isapparently referring to the Cannabis sativa, hemp plant, which Campbell would know in 


India as Bhang. 

18 Pratiqgue — Permission granted to a ship to enter a port. 

7 Candia was besieged by the Turks in 1567, and, after a most heroic defence by the Venetians, who lost 
$0,000 killed and wounded, was forced to surrender in 1669. 

80 Felucca, a small vessel, used chiefly in the Mediterranean for coasting voyages. 

81 Compare Lithgow, Painefull Peregrinations, p. 390, “* Altna, called now Monte Bello or Gibello, signifying 
afatre Mountayne.” The eruption of Hina in 1639 is the most violent on record; Tiwenty-thousand persons are 


said to have perished, 
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bredth & then had fild vp y® cha [channel] in 6 & 7 fathom water, & raised it selfe in some 
places 5 & 6 fathom aboue y® surface y° water; Makinge y¢ Sea soe hott in y* depth as I could 
not suiier my hand in it. 


We hyred horsses & 6 soldiers to gard vs, for its a dangerous Contrey for anie to travell in, to 
Conduct ys to ye foote of Mongebell, wheere this erruption was, it being 14 Miles from Cattania, 
and we went all the way alonge the Metéle [lava] it had throwne out. Att ye foote of this Hill, 
a litle aboue ye vent, is 2 hills a quarter of a Mile in hight, all Ashes throwne yp by Mongebel] 
since ye Erruption. It was soe terrable to looke in at y* vent or hole w° first this metle past out 
at, as I trembled to see it & durst not stay, Its 20 yds longe and 10 yds brod, all of such 
a flaime as cannot be greater Imagined, Its 10 or 15 yds lower then y® surface of y® earth formerly 
it had ran over. 


In of way to it we rid over topps howses & trees & townes & ways not formerly passable, 
but now levelled w* y® abondance of Ashes we Mongebell vommitts Out ; for 15 & 20 Miles 
it hath don this, 


The people, in seuerall townes we2 weere Coverd, weere getinge out theire howshold stuff, & 
in seiiall vineyds bareing theire vines, we they told vs woud y® next yeare beare y® better for it, 
for it inriches theire land much & makes yé barren ground fruitfull. 


In Cattania & seuerall other towns weere written Over theire Doores Santa Agothia [Agatha] 
et Santa Marea [Maria] ffogo [fuoco] noli me tangere;®2 y* people had left theire howses, The 
Metle it runs is of 2 sorts, both wh I haue, & alsoe a paper full of the Ashes, 


After 3 days we imbarqued for Messena, in we? Citty I lodged at the howse of Mr. Parker 
Marchant & by bim Mr. Wilkinson, Mr, Morgan & Mr. Hill, Mr Stannier & Mr. Meade 


(all Engi ), was kindly treated. 


The Day of June we weighed Anchor for Scanderroone® in Turkey, y® winde faire, and 
sailed by y® west end of Candia, vnder w° land lay 10 saile of Turks men warr belonging to 
Argier [Algiers], w°" had beene in ye Service of y® grand Senior ag Candia, And gaue vs chace 
from 10 in y° Morninge till 7 at night, at we hower we could not avoid speakeing w*t them, They 
Commanded vs hoyce out o* boate. Or Capt possetively told them he woud not. We weere all 
in redinesse, o* yards slunge, and everyman to -his quarters, resolved to die or sinke by them,- 
They Chased vs w* french Cullers [colours], but when they haled vs, put out theire Swalloe 
tailes. 


When they see-we woud not hoyce out ot boate, theire Admirall hoyced out his & sent his 
Leavetennant aboard to Comd or Capt [command our captain] aboard him, but Cap? Bates would 
not, nor anie other in y® ship. At last we iudged it fit to send [some one] & all refusing, 84 
went. Many questions he asket by ye runnagado English, but I answered as I thought good, 
At last it- hapned soe well that instede of beinge in y® bottom of ye sea, or Carring watér in” 
Argecr,®® the one of w°b-we se noe way to avoyd, all y® 10 sayle being Come yo, we got Cleere, & 
arrived saife at Silena®? in Oyprisse, i’ 


ane PN ener ey - A RT tne otra AA nine ae tin ~ A een, 





Teenie 


4 The author has mixed up Latin and Italian in his quotation, 
*3 Scanderoon, or Alexandretta, the port of Aleppo. 
” % Apparently, Richard Bell, 


The writer evidently means that the Turkish shi s . : 
: ps had on board renegade Enel ; 
_ 84. 6,, made fo work as slaves in Algiers, g nglishmen in their service. 


cw § : - i a = 
a sige si the east of Cyprus. — of. Dr, Pococke’s Travels im the East in Pinkerton’s Voyages, Vol. X.. 
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Being becalmed, lay theire a day, in we® tyine caime vy to vs Capt Morriss? Command? of 

7 * “ ¢ ‘7 . i 
y¢ Prewitence from Scanderroone bound tor 8t John De Acra, wt 3 passenvers Que M° ffras 
[Francis] Hemsworth,One Mt. . . . 9 Biuut. Mr Sa: Gorlseall, all 3 Intending Zoe Jermalem. 


ae | RE 


I then left Cayt, Dates and imbarqued in Cazt. Moirisse, it Lcinge ye 26 day of dune 1609. 


We arrived at St Jn®° de Acra y? 29 June, & weere reeeivel at tke Chamber of Seno™ Antonia 
De Antonia Consul! of yt place iny? Cane [AAta, Sa-7a]. & mutt theire Mt Hunt & Senio® ffranciseo 
Consull, formerly at Trippilue [Tripoli] a Jennerous Cvenerous’ [Sun. Theire was alsoo Capia‘n 
Midleton Comd?. of y® Margerett, why hada banceretta® given him ly ye Padre Guardian of 
Jerusalem, who entertained vs respectfully aboard. 


302 of June, wee hyred Lorsses & «a Jannasary & 2 Arrabls to gide vs for Nazereth, We 
gob to is that night at 12 Clock And weere received at y¢ Convent, we® Consists of 5 ffranciskians, 
1 The padre guardii, 2 Joseph, 3 Petro, 4 Nicolo, 5 Marteens.% Padre Nicolo accompaned vs in 
all or Juruey to tyberious [Tiberias] & Mount Taber w® yc Janaserry & 3 Arrabbs. 


At Nazareth, we se ye howse of ye Virgin Mary on we! seems to hane beene built a spatious 

Church. sf by Quene Hellena 1¢ Mother of Constantine ye Emperror.® 2d the lace wheere 
’ e oe L 
y® Angell appeared to hir at prayer; in the same place now is a Chappell ynder ground,®! 38, the 
fountaine of St Peeter; 4, the Senagog of ye Jewes; 5 the stone on we? oF Savio™ aud his 
Anvostles rsed to eate: 6 y® howse of Joseph.22 Noe thinve elee in Nazereth observable, Saue the 
if t 3 y kL s ; 

make in it about Two pounds anda halfe of Silk in it in Twelve months. 


s bod ~ . . bd 
Betwixt Cana & The Blessed mount is a vall-y about 5 Engl miles in lenth & 2 in bredth, 
in wh valley it was y@desiples pluckt the ears of Corne. Its verry rich earth, but for want [of] 
tilling only thistles grow, we? are as hight as a man On horssback. 


July Z 1669. Wee parted from Nazereth for the sea of Tyberious. On the way, about 
3 Miles from Nazereth, stands ye ruins of ye Metropilis of Gallile, formerly cald Cana, Wheere 
we drinke out of y® same fountaine out of we? Caime y? water was made wyne aé y? Wedding by 
ot Savior. Alsoe ye ruins of y¢ howse was showne vs in we? the Merrackle was don.® - 


Seaven Miles from Cana is y? Mount of blessings, On ye top of w® seemes to haue beene a 
chappell built in Remembrance of o* Savior sermon® & ye? Merrackle of y®° S loaves & 2 fishes, 
wb fed y¢ Multitude at ye bottom of y* hill 2 miles from ye top. 3 imiles further is the sea of 
Gallile, & in ye way my horss fell & brased my knee, This sea beares 3 seuerall naimes from the 
8 seuerall Contreys border on it, vizt 1, v@ Sea of Gallile; 2, ye Lake of Genazareth; 3, ye Sea of 
Tyberious. The Sea of Gallile, for y* it borders cn it; the Lake of Genazereth, for y Genazereth 
borders On ye east of it, downe we hill ran ye hard of Swine; The Sea of Tyberious, irom the 
Citty Tyberious, w stands on y® west side of it. On y° east is y® Desert of Arrabia. 


Sei crs ae a gp at a 

8 {. ¢,,a Bannerette,a small silk banner. 

8 Compare Maundrel!, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalet at Easler, 1697, ed. 1210, p. 151, “' Nazareth 
. . . . At this place are as it were immured, seven or eight Latin fathers, who live a life truly mortified, 
being perpetually in fear of the Arabs, who are absolute lords of the country.” Compare also Chiswell, Journey 
to Jerusalem, in 1397, Add. MS. 10698,“ 18th April . . . Nazzareth . . . The Convent here is a small 
and yery mean Building, and the Poor Fathers who are six or seven in Number, lead a Life trnely mortifyed being 
frequently Molested and Constantly in fear of the Arabs who take from them what they please, and abuse them 
besides ~also thcir Lodgings were so nasty and full of Virmin, their Victualls so Ordinary, and Wine sower, that 
Our stay here was Very uneasy.” 

99 See Manndrell, Journey from Aleppo io Jerusalem, p. 151. 

81 See Pocacke, Travels in the East, p. 455, 92 See Maundrell, Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p, 152. 


88 See Pococke, Travels iv the East, p. 457 f. 
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The Citty Surh:t [Saphet]®4 is seene from Tyberious, it being On a hill shewes it selfe verry pla 
[lain] tho 20 Miles of the Hill vnder we! is Damaskus is also plainly seene from thence, tho it be 
esteemed 50 Enel miles or 2 days iurney. 


In ye Citty Tyberious, we! is 8 parts incompost [encompassed] wth a wall sleight but shows 
new,% ye 4th wt) y¢sea,in all its compass about an Engl Mile And hath Only One litle gate in 
we? y2 enter. In this Citty isa Church cald ye Church of St Peeter, some part standing as of 
Old®, But vsed Only for Catle to shelter themselues from y® Sunn in the heate of the day. 
In this Citty is of all Ages & Sexes about y® nomber of 50 psons but not a howse wthip 
ve walls of ye Citty, Only ruins® in y® walls of we they live & dwell. The people speak Arrabb, 
the're habbit wild & poore like y® Contrey about them, w affords noething worth mentioninge, 
not st the soyle is not good, but ihe people Idle. We had for ot food while we staid a night 
& a day, Milk, Cake & Honney. 


In former tyme, 25 years since, was a boate on y® Sea of Tyberious, w° belonged to some 
Jewes wt previlidge to fish, paying 50 Dollers yearly to y® Bashaw of Safhett, we? boate tooke 
fish & furnished all ye Contrey round about; but the Bashaw raised it to 200 Dollrs, soe 
y® boate was taken away & it never fished in since to this day. We see abondance of fish play 
neare y° shore, for some part of y® ruins of a great howse runs into y° water 20 yds. 


A quarter of a Mile witout ye now wall of Tyberious is a natural hot bath, soe 
hot I could not goe into it till modderated w*> Cold water ;% its w'tin a stones cast of y® Sea of 
Tyberious, vader a great hill, & It seemes as if the Old Citty wall had Compast it, by y® ruins of 
many buildings & an old wall runs beyond it. 


Q@ July 1669. Wee parted from the Citty Tyberious to Nazereth. In y® way wee vewed 
two Caines [Khans] or Castles, places in that rude contrey for Marchts, to lodge themselfs, Goods 
& Cammells in safe from Robbers. The farer is cald Inocth Nu tow Jar [ Al-lukandatw’t-tujjar] ,% 
this is wt®in a days Jurney of the place wheere Josephs Bretheren sold him to y® Ishmalites.8” This 
Caine hath its naime from a fountaine was wheere it stands. . 


A mile beyond this, at y® foote of Mount Taber, we kild a yong boar, & rosted it and & eat it 
On y® top of Mount Taber, On y® verry top of this Mount is ye ruins of 3 Churches, in One of 
web are seene y®3 tabernackles Queene Hellen built in memory of of saviotS transfiguration.% 
Firom the top of this Mount w° is two miles high, in of assent we se, Ist Ender, wheere K. Saull 
went to y® witch; 2nd, the plaines of Jezraell ; 3rd, Mount hermon ; 4, the place wheere y® widdowes 
son was carried to buriall [Nain] & raised to life; 5iy Mount Gilboa; 6, the sea of Jordan; 
7, the sea of Gallile; And at y® bottom of this hill is ye plaine wheere Cissera was discomfeted [the 
plain of Hsdraclon] & y® place wheere ye blood of ye slaine ran into ye sea of Gallile: 
G, y° Middeterranian sea. Att y? west end of this Mountaine is y® village of Debora®® And a Church, 
in weh ye 9 Appostles rested when of savioT went vp the mount wtb ye other 3.% 


34 July. Wee departed from Nazereth at 11 Clock at night, & ye 4 July we, at 5 in 
y® morninge arrived at St Jno°de Acra. The Charge of this Jorney Cost each man 18 Lyon 
Dollers® besides his gifts. 


RL SS SSS th pst SALON SEP, 
% Seo Maundrell, Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p.155. % See Pococke, Travels in the East, p, 459. 
oe The inn of the merchanis: the Commercial Inn. 
1 See Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 156. 
% See Pococke, Travels in the East, p, 456. 8 A Dutch coin bearing the figure of a lion. 
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5th July 1669. Ate 7 Clock at night we imbarqued in a feluke we hyred for Joppa, wheere 
we arrived the 6 day at 3 Clock in y® afternoons. In ye way we see Cesaria Phillippi, but durst 
not goe ashore for y@ Arrabbs w°" are theire & take Copher!@ 3 Dollers pt man. 


In Juppa is a ruined castle & Symon the tanners hows2 now a place wheere wyne is sold. 
Theires a great trade theire, it beinge the port for Jerusalem, Much Cake sope, fialladoes? & Cotten 
Lynnen we & blew is sold theire Cheap.3 


7th July 1669. We departed from Joppa to Ramah in y® Phillistines Contrey, w® is 
10 Miles irom Joppa, & all y® way throw a greate plaine & fertile Contrey. In ye way was 100 
tents of Arrabbs together wt theire fammilies, Cattle & Cammelis. When they haue eaten that 
part bare, they remoue further % to fresh pasture. 


We arrived at Ramah at 9 in y¢ morninge, Gat 10 Clock at night we mounted horss for 
Jerusalem. In Ramah is much tobacco planted, & its a great towne, & hath faire Moskeys in 
it. Theirsa Convent we! does receive all franks wet belongs to Jerusalem, wheere we arrived the 
Sth July 1669 at 7 Clock in the Morninge, spending that day in the Ceremoneys of the Convent, 
Cald Lyon Convent, The Padrey Guardian washinge of feete4 & after wth Candles in of hands, 
went in psession [procession] about y® howse and church in it, wheere we ended y* day w'h 
derotion.6 Our entrance was at y® gate cald ye gate of Damaskus. Weweere reced byy® Drugga- 
man [Dragoman] & y® Caddies [cadi, qadi] officer ; the former conducted vs to ye Convent,® 
wh is wheere was y® howse of St John ye Evangelist. 


9% Beinge fryday, in the morninge we weere accompaned out Towne w*" fratre Thomas® 
throw y® gate of Bethlem. On ye west side w'" y° towne is a small castle built by y® Pesans’ in 
wh js 9 guarde of Turks soldiers. Passing southward, neare y® Citty wall, is ye Valley of 
Goehennon, & in y® Midle theire of, theire seemes to haue beene a pooll, wet is st to be that 
wheere Barsheba [Bathsheba] was Beene by David bathing hir selfe, & dwelt by it, beinge vnder & 
neare Mount Zyon, wheere was ye pallas of king David & Over looks y® Pooll.8 A little further is 
the potters feild bought wt? y* 30 pssilver Judas returned. On w°? small peece ground is a 
building levells it w*® adioyneing rock. At y* top of w% rock are 3 holes, throw w°® are lei downe 
the bodies of y® deade into a valt about 20 yds deepe, wet earth is of such nature, it consumes the 
flesh in 24 howers after put in.® 

{ To be continued. ) 


100 Knafarah, a premium for defence, a tax for safe passage. Compare Maundrell, 4 Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem, p.4, “ Caphars are certain duties which travellers are obliged to pay at several passes upon the 
road, to officers who attend in their appointed stations to receive them.” 

1 See Pococke, Travels in the East, p. 407. 

2 Mr, Ferguson suggests that this word may be the Spanish follados, an ancient kind of trousers, very bagey; 
and that possibly the kind worn by Arabs isintended. On the other hand, “‘ Falladoes,”” may be the Turkish 
feraje, » cloak worn out of doors by women. 

3 See Pococke, Travels in the East, p. 407, 4 See Pococke, Travels in the Hast, p. 416. 

5 See Pococke, Travels in the Hast, pp. 411, 413, 415. 

6 Compare Pococke, Travels in the Hast, p, 414, “‘ it is the office of one of the lay-brothers to take care of them 
[Huropean pilgrims]. . . thelay-brother . , goesalways out with them.” 

7 Compare Pococke, Travels in ihe Rast, p. 412, “ The castle, which is now called the tower of David . - 
ts said to have been built by the Pisans in the time of the holy war.” See also Maundrall, A Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem, p. 35. 

See Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 186, 

$ Compare Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 185, “One moiety of it [the Potters Field] is 
taken. up by a square fabric twelve yards high, built for achammel house. The corpses are let down into it from the 
top, there being five holes left open for that purpose, Looking down through these holes, we could see many 
bodies under several degrees of decay; from which it may be conjectured, that this grave does not make that quick 
dispatch with the corpses committed to it which is commonly reported. Sec also Pococke, Travels in the Last, 


p. 424, 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


leet cms Radawax, per NostasarsemicntTe. Dir 
.recGrIcHTR pre Mon-KoOntur in JInterInp1un 
NACH BEINGS PALMWOLATT-MANUSRRIVT AUS DEM 
Mow CMLNSLTZ7', MIL TIAce Erxre wreNxe und NoTEN 
TERSEBEN, Vox P. W. Scamipt, 8.V.D. Vienna, 
7945. (Reprinted from the Selzunysberiehte der Nais. 


Akavte whte® ety VW iso 28t it iteob) 


Parts W. Scuaipt’s researches into the Mon- 
Koumer dlaiects are well known. In, 1904 
appeared his Groudzige einer Lautlehre der 
Ayasi-Sprcehe, and in the following year his 
einer Lautlehre der Mon-Khiner 
Syreehen, In these werks he so carried on the 
enyninies begun by Logan and Forbes and placed 
on a selentifie footing by Kuhn, that we have 
now a definite knunledge as to the mutual 
relationship of the various members of the 
SECUP 


frying Tite 
a 


t will be observed that the works to which 
reference has just been made deal only with one 
aspect of the subject, — the Lautlehre, Phonetics, 
Pater Schmidt was quite aware that even more 
important from 2 philological point of view would 
be a comparative study of the laws of the word- 
formation, in its widest sense, of these languages. 
But for this purpose trustworthy texts of two or 
three of the principal forms of speech were an 
absolute necessity, and while such were forth- 
coming for Khmer, for the other leading tongue 
Mon, noiling was available beyond three short 
faLles in tle Haswell-Sterens Grammar and a few 
translations from English of doubtful value. 
Pater Schmidt was therefore compelled to refrain 
from carrying his researches further till, through 
the kindness of that accomplished authority on 
Malacca languages, Mr. C. O. Blagden, he came 
into possession of the manuscript of the work, 
the name of which heads this notice. It is partly 
a life of the Buddha and partly a history of the 
Mon Kingdom from the middle of the 12th to the 
middle of the 18th century, A.D., mostly written 
in the Mon language. He lost no timein editing 
it, both in the native andin the Roman character, 


and has supplied in addition a valuable 
Introduction, Translation, and notes. In 


Appendixes, he gives lists of words which do not 
appear in any Mon vocabularies hitherto 
published. These words amount to a consider- 
able number, and as he has succeeded in 
ascertaining the meanings of most of them, the 
Appendizes form a substantial addition to Mon 
lexicography. 


[ 


In the Introduction, besides the necessary 
particulars concerning the manuscript, Pater 
Schmidt gives an abstract of its contents and a 
summary of the information available about 
other Mon MSS. at present known to exsist, 
Forchhammer in 18:0 made a listof 53 Mon MSS. 
which arc said to be now in the Bernard Free 
Library in Rangoon, and besides these there are 
a few catalogued in European collections. Owing 
to the Mon character being practically the same as 
the Burmese, these last have usually been classed 
as belunging to that language, —scholars in Mon 
being so rare in the West, that apparently no one 
has yet been found capable of reading them. Now 
that attention has been drawn to the fact, it is 
possible that other works in the same language 
may be found in European libraries, similarly 
hidden under a Burmese clussification. 

While we can most heartily congratulate 
Pater Schmidt on being privileged to introduce 
Mon literature so successfully to British students, 
it is not easy to repress a feeling of patriotic 
envy that the first serious attempt at dealing 
with an important Oriental language, spoken by 
nearly 175,000 British subjects, should have 
appeared in Vienna, and not in London or 
Rangoon. One resource there is, and I hope it 
will be soon adopted. This is to translate Pater 
Schmidt’s excellent work as quickly as possible 
so that it may become accessible to scholars in 
India who are not acquainted with the German 
language, 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 





Reapers of the Indian Antiquary, who interest 
themselves in Iranian studies, will be glad to 
learn that Professor Bartholomae has issued 
a sipplement to his monumental Aliiranisches 
Worterbuch which appeared in 1904, It appears 
under the title of Zum altiranischen Wirterbuch 
Nacharbeiten und Vorarbeiten, and is. published 
at Strashurg by Karl J. Triibner. 


The book, which contains about three hundred 


, pages, includes not only additions and corrections 


to the main work, but also replies to criticisms 
and a special exeursus of 68 pages devoted to a 
consideration of the vowels and vowel signs in the 
Ivanian manuscripts lately discovered in Turfan. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the importance 
of the subjects dealt with, and the eminence of 
the writer, render the hook indispensable to all 
students of Old Iranian literature, 

G, A. G. 
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A PLAN FOR A UNIFORM SCIENTIFIC RECORD OF THE 
LANGUAGES OF SAVAGES. 


Applied to the Languages of the .indamanese and Nicobarese. 


BY SI RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 


Preface, 

C OME years ago, I published enfe, Vol. NA VIII. (1900), 7_. 197 f., 225 ff., a Theory ‘of 
\ Universal Grammar as applied to a Group of Savage Lax) tages, and in Vol. XXXTI. 
(1902 ), pp. 165 ff,, this theory was successfully applied by Mr. =,..:2y Ray for the elucidation 
of a short statement in sixteen unrelated and morphologically distinct languazes. While compiling 
Vol. III. of the Report on the Census of India, 1901, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, I had an 
opportunity of applying it in detail to the languages of the inhabitants of those islands. In 
1904 I had another opportunity of revising the Theory in a lecture to the British Association 
at Cambridge, I now publish the Theory as revised on that occasion, and its application to 
systematic grammars of the languages of the Andamanese and the Nicobarese. In this 
matter I have had the advantage of the assistance of Mr. BE. H. Man, the greatest expert on 
the subject. | 


The following abstract of the ideas elaborated in the succeeding pages may be of use to the 
reader. 


During the last 30 years the careful record of “savage” languages has been frequently under. 
taken, and a serious difficulty has arisen, owing to the accepted European system of grammar, which 
is based on a system originally evolved for the explanation of highly inflected languages only, 
whereas in many, if not in most, “savage” lJangnages, inflexion is absent or present only in 
a rudimentary form. The European system has therefore been found to be unsuited for that 
purpose. During attempts to provide a suitable system a Theory of Universal Grammar was evolved. 


The root idea is that, as speech is a convention devised by the human brain for inter- 
communication between human beings, there must be fundamental natural laws by which it is 
governed, however various the phenomena of those laws may be. 


The Theory starts with a consideration of the sentence, z. e., the expression of a complete 
meaning, as the unit of all speech, and then seeks to discover the natural laws of speech by 
a consideration of the internal and external development of the sentence. 


In explaining internal development, the sentence is ultimately divided into words, 
considered as components of its natural main divisions, in the light of their respective functions. 
This leads logically to a clear definition of grammatical terms. 


From the consideration of the functions of words the Theory passes to that of the methods 
by which they are made to fulfil their functions. It shows how words can be divided into classes 
according to function and explains their transfer from class to class. This leads to an explanation 
of connected words and shows how the forms of words grow out of their functions. The growth 
of the forms is next considered, involving an explanation of roots, stems, and radical and 
functional affixes. This explanation shows that the affixes determine the forms of words, 
This is followed by a consideration of the methods by which the affixes affect the forms. 


The sentence, 7. ¢., the unit of speech, is then considered as being itself a component of something 
greater, 7. ¢., of a language. This consideration of its external developmont leads to the 
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explanation of syntactical and formative languages, the two great divisions into which all languages 
naturally fall, 7. e., those which depend on the position of the words, and those which depend on the 
forms of the words in a sentence, to express complete meaning. 


Syntactical languages are then shown to divide themselves into analytical, or those which 
depend for comprehension mainly on the position of the words, and into tonic, or those which 
combine tone with position for the same purpose. So also formative languages are shown to 
divide themselves into agglutinative and synthetic, according as the affixes are attached without or 
with alteration. Formative languages are further divided into premutative, intromutative or 
postmutative, according to the position of the affixes. 


The Theory further explains that, owing to a fundamental Law of Nature, no language can have 
ever been left to develop itself alone, and how this leads to the phenomenon of connected 
languages and thus to groups and families of languages. It also explains how, again according to 
a Law of Nature, no language has ever developed in one direction only or without subjection to 
outside influences, leading to the natural explanations of the genius, or peculiar constitution, 


that each language possesses. 


It is believed that every language must conform to some part or other of the Theory and it can 
be shown that children and untutored adults in learning a language act on the instinctive assumption 
of the existence of such a Theory, Assuming the Theory to exist and to be correctly stated, it 
is of great practical importance as leading to the quick, accurate and thorough, because natural, 


acquirement of a new language. 


In brief, the Theory is based on the one phenomenon which must of necessity be constant in 
every variety of speech, viz., the expression of a complete meaning or technically the sentence. 
Words are then described as components of the sentence, firstly as to the functions performed by 
them and next as to the means whereby they fulfil their functions, Lastly, languages are 
considered according to their methods of composing sentences and words, 


Phonology and orthography, i. e., pronunciation, spelling, and alphabets, are not considered, 
as these belong to other branches of the development of the human mind. 


I, 


The Theory of Universal Grammar. 
(a) The Theory, 


The existing European system of Grammar is an old growth based on ancient Greek and 
Latin Grammars, which embodied the results of a system originally evolved for recording the 
observed laws of highly synthetic or inflected languages. Jt is naturally engrained in all European 
scholars. The objection to it for general use and to my mind the overwhelming objection, is 
that it is in essentials unsuited to a very large number of languages, which are not synthetic or 
inflected, or at any rate have synthesis or inflection present only in a rudimentary form. It is 
entirely unsuited, for instance, for recording English, and in order to use it for that purpose, terms 
suitable for describing Greek and Latin have to be forced to new and unsuitable uses. 


As regards the civilised and deeply studied languages, scholars and students have naturally 
become so imbued with the ancient system, that it is hardly to be expected that they can be 
induced. to adopt any new or radically different system, and it is not now proposed to appeal to them 
to change that which is so well established, It is rather sought to find a way of recording 
ona uniform system the languages of savages nowadays so frequently reported, and, owing 
to the lack of a suitable and settled method, much too often on a haphazard plan, to the detriment 
of their successful handling, 
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Thirty years ago this subject was forcibly brought to the present author’s notice when trying to 
represent, with Mr. EH. H, Man, the purely “savage” language of the Andaman Islanders, in which 
work the active and very competent assistance of the late Mr. A. J, Ellis, F.R.S., President of the 
Philological Society, was secured. Some years later Mr. Hllis, finding the accepted grammatical 
terms so little suited to the adequate representation of savage specch for scientific readers, stated 
in his Annual Presidential Address to that Society for 1882, that : — “we require new terms and 
an entirely new set of grammatical conceptions, which shall not bend an ageglutinative language 
to our inflexional translation.” In 1883 he started the author on the present enquiry, and asked 
if it were not possible “‘to throw over the inflexional treatment of an uninflected language.’? Ever 
since then, as opportunity offered, the enquiry has been taken up and has resulted in the evolution 
of a Theory of Universal Grammar, which is of necessity a plan for the uniform scientific 
record of all languages, though, for the reason already stated, it is now sought to limit its 
application to ‘savage’? languages only. 


The Theory was applied in part in Portman’s Comparative Grammar of the South Andaman 
Languages in 1898 and again in an article on the same languages by the present author in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1899, and elaborately and fully in his Census Report of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands for 1901, in which the languages of both groups of 
islands were discussed and explained in full Grammars. The Andamanese Languages 
are agglutinative and represent the speech of savages of very limited mental development : the 
Nicobarese Languages are a highly developed analytical form of speech, like English. 
In both, inflection is only present in a secondary and rudimentary form, as in English. The 
Theory was also applied in outline by Mr. Sydney Ray in the Indian Antiquary for 1902 to sixteen 
selected languages of every type — synthetic, agglutinative, analytical, syntactical (monosyllabic ) — 
from the most highly civilised and developed to those of the most primitive savages. In the 
opinion of these writers, the theory succeeds in describing on a uniform plan every language to 
which it has been applied, as indeed it must succeed in doing, if it be a correct theory. 


The very great importance to anthropologists and observers of savage tribes and peoples 
unknown to Europeans of a uniform scientific system in this matter is so obvious, that no excuse 
is made for bringing it once more before the readers of this Journal. 


The root idea of the Theory is, that as speech is a convention devised by the human brain 
for intercommunication between human beings, there must be some fundamental natural laws by 
which it is governed, however various the phenomena of those laws may be. The business of the 
Grammarian is to discover and report the laws. These considerations form the basis of the Theory 
of Universal Grammar, the practical application of which at the present day must, on account of long 
formed. habits, be limited to 2 Plan for Uniformly Recording the Languages of Savages, 


In building up a Theory of Universal Grammar, it is necessary, in order to work out the 
areument logically, to commence where the accepted Grammars end, viz., at the sentence, defining 
the sentence as the expression of a complete meaning, and making that the unit of language, 
This is the fundamental argument. Nothing is an intelligible communication, unless it is complete 
enough to be understood. Itis by observation of the internal and external development of the 
sentence or complete meaning that the natural laws of speech will be discovered. 


A sentence may, clearly, consist of one or more expressions of a meaning or ‘* words,” 
defined as single expressions of a meaning. The difference between a word ies a sentence may be 
shown thus: — ‘‘go” is a sentence, as it says all that is necessary; but “ cow” is merely a word, 
because something must be said about the cow before the communication is complete. 


A sentence can also consist of two separate parts — the subject, i. ¢., the matter to be 
discussed or communicated, and the predicate, i, ¢., the discussion or communication. Thus, 
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‘the badly hurt cow” would be the subject and “died suddenly yesterday” would be the predicate of 
& sentence. 


And when the subject or predicate consists of many words, it mnst contain Principal and 
additional words. In the sentence already quoted, the words “cow” and “died” are the principal 
words, and the rest are additional. 


This leads to the argument that the components of a sentence are words, placed either in 
the subjective or predicative parts of it, having a relation to each other in that part of principal 
and subordinate. Thercfore, because of such relation, words fulfil functions. The functions 
then of the principal words .czst be to indicate the subject or predicate, and of the subordinate 
words in the predicative part of the sentence to illustrate the predicate, and in the subjective part to 
explain the subject or to illustrate that explanation. Thus, in the sentence already discusz:l, the 
functions of each word are quite clear. “Cow” indicates the subject and ‘‘died”’ the predicate, 
“The” and “hurt” explain the sort and condition of the cow, 7. é., of the subject. “Badly” 
illustrates the explanation of the subject by stating how much the cow was hurt. * Suddenly ” and 
“yesterday” illustrate the predicate by stating how and when the cow died. 


Again, a8 the predicate is the discussion or communication on the subject, it is capable of 
extension or completion by complementary words, which form that part of a sentence recognised 
in the Grammars as ‘the object.”? Thus, in “the policeman found the dead man,” the communi» 
cation made in the predicate “found” is completed by the complementary words “the dead man,” 
which form the complement or object. 


These observations complete the first stage of the argument leading toa direct and simple 
definition of grammatical terms. But speech obviously does not stop here, because mankind Speaks 
with a purpose, and the function of his sentences is to indicate that purpose, which must be 
one of the five following in any specified sentence: — (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (3) interrogation, 
(4) exhortation, (5) information. Now, purpose can only be indicated in a sentence by ihe 
position, a8 in English, or by the tones, as in Chinese, of its components; or by variation of their 
forms, as in Latin; or by the addition of special introductory words, as in most languages. Also it 
is obvious that when purposes are connected, they can be indicated by connected sentences, and 
that these sentences must be in the relation of principal and subordinate, This relation can 
only be expressed by the position of the sentences themselves, as in English ; by variation of the 
forms of their components, as in Tamil, Turkish, and many other langnages, or by the addition of 
special words of reference. In English, subordinate sentences usually follow the principal. When 
they do not, this rule is recognised by saying that the statement is inverted. The use of special 
words of reference is shown in such a statement as “I am certain John died on Sunday, because 
Mary told me so,”’ where “because” is specially added to the subordinate sentence to connect 
it with the principal sentence, 


A word of reference must actin one of two ways, either by merely joining sentences, 
or by substituting itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to 
which it refers, In “I caught the man who ran away,” the word of reference ‘“‘who” connects the 
subordinate with the principal sentence. “ John ran away. He had killed his mother.’? Here are 
two connected sentences, the subordinate following the principal and connected with it by the 
words “he” and “his” substituted for “John” in the principal sentence to which they refer. 


Further, as there is a necessary interrelation between the words in a sentence, this can 
only be expressed by the addition of special connecting words, or by variation or correlated variation 
of form. In “the story about John was told me yesterday,” the intimate relation between ‘‘story” 
and “John” is expressed by the connecting word “about.” In “descensus Averni,” inflexion of 
one of two intimately related words is used for the same purpose, just asin English the special 
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connecting word “into” would be used in such a corresponding expression as ‘‘descent into Hell.” 
Agreement or concord between adjective and noun, or verb and noun, in the inflected languages has 
exactly the same object. In the Persian “ism-i-sharif” (noble name), the relation between aad and 
adjective is expressed by the connecting word “i.” 


These considerations complete what may be called the second stage of the argument leading 
to clear definitions of grammatical terms. The argument thereafter becomes more somolionted, 
taking us into the explanation of elliptical, 7. ¢., incompletely expressed, forms of speech, and 
into those expansions of sentences known as phrases, clauses and periods. But, to keep our 
minds fixed only on that part of it which leads to plain grammatical definitions, it may be 
stated now that functionally a word must be, inventing new terms for the purpose, one of 
the following :— 

(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself (imperatives, interjections, pronouns, 
numerals), 
2) Au indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement (object) of a sentence 


(nonns ). 

(8) An explicator, or explanatory of its subject or complement (adjective). 

(4) A predicator, or indicative of its predicate (verbs), 

(5) An illustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explanation 
of its subject or complement (adverb, adjective ). 

(6) A connector, or explanatory of the interrelation of its components (or words, 
conjunctions, prepositions ), 

(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose (conjunctions, adverbs). 

(8) A referent conjunctor, or explanatory of the interrelation of connected sentences 
by joining them (pronouns, conjunctions ). 

(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory of the interrelation of connected sentences 
by substitution of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 
sentence to which it refers (relative pronouns, conjunctions). 


These then are the terms it is proposed to use in the explanation of the functions of words, 
and the arguments out of which they grow. Ofcourse, grammarians will know that all this is 
syntax, and it must now be explained why the Theory makes it necessary to consider it far more 
important to study function than form or tone, as essential to the correct apprehension of the 
nature of words, and that accidence arises properly out-of syntax and not the other way 
round, as so many of us have been taught. 


Ti is obvious that any given word may fulfil one or more or all the functions of words, and 
that therefore words may be collected into as many classes as there are functions, any indivi- 
dual word being transferable from one class to another and belonging toas many classes as 
there are functions which it can fulfil. This is to say, that words are divisible into classes 
according to function as just explained, and that the same word can belong to more than 
one class, as it does constantly in English. Thus, “the tiger returns to his kill,” “ Shall we 
kill the horse ?,” “ Shall we cross at the bridge higher up, or shall we bridge the river here at 
once?” -And so on ad infinitum. In the above examples the same word has been transferred 
from the indieator (noun) class to the predicator (verb) class. And the same words in English 
and many other tongues are constantly nouns, adjectives, verbs or adverbs, simply according 
to the function they happen to perform for the time being. 


The function a word fulfils in any particular senteuce can be indicated by its position 
therein, without and with variation of form, as in English and Latin respectively ; or by its 
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tone, as in Chinese. And because of this, the form or tone which a word can be made to 
assume is capable of indicating the class to which it belongs for the nonce. In Chinese 
the same word can become a noun or verb and so on merely by the tone used in uttering it ; 
tone being to Chinese what inflexion is to Latin. So the Latin stem domin by changing its 
form does all sorts of things and belongs to all sorts of classes. As domin-us it is an indicator 
(noun): as domin-or it is a predicator (verb ): as domin-ans it is an explicator (adjective ): as 
domin-i it may bea subordinate noun showing its intimate relation to some other word or it 
may be simply a noan according to context: as domin-o it is, again according to context, an 
illustrator (adverb ) of a verb or a complementary indicator, i.e.,a noun governed by a verb, as 
we have all been tanght to say : as domin-um it is always a complementary indicator: and go on, 


It is further obvious that words transferable from class to class belong primarily to 
a certain class and secondarily to the others, that a transfer involves the fulfilment of a new 
function, and that a word in its transferred condition becomes a new word connected with the 
form fulfilling the primary function, the relation between the forms or tones, i.¢., the words so 
connected, being that of parent and offshoot. Form and tone therefore can indicate the class 
to which a parent word and its offshoots respectively belong. In English it is not usually 
difficult to detect primary and secondary function, or parent and offshoot words. Thus, in 
the case of “bridge” the noun and “bridge” the verb: of “kill” the verb and “ kill” the 
noun, or in the case of “kill” and “killer.” In the inflected languages it is never easy, as all 
the observable forms are probably connected secondary forms of some older lost word. It is 
not easy to say offhand what should be affixed to domin as the form of its primary function. 
But the principle of the application of every existing inflected form is precisely that above 
explained. 


It is by the above induction that one is led to the argument that form grows out of 
function, or, to putitina familiar way, accidence grows out of syntax, because when con- 
nected words differ in form they must consist of a principal part or stem, and an additional 
part or functional affix. The function of the stem is to indicate the meaning of the word, 
and the function of the functional affix to modify that meaning with reference to the function 
of the word. This modification can be expressed by indicating the class to which the word 
belongs, or by indicating its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence. All 
this is illustrated in the words just quoted, The meaning of those connected words lies in the 
stem domin, and this meaning is modified, and the function in the sentence and relation to 
its other words of each individual is determined, by affixing us, or, ans, 7, 0, wm and so on. 


But the stem itself may consist of an original meaning and thus be a simple stem, or it 
may contain a modification of an original meaning and so be a compound stem. A com- 
pound stem must consist of a principal part or root and additional parts or radical affixes, the 
function of the roof being to indicate the original meaning of the stem, and of the radical 
aifixes to indicate the modifications by which the meaning of the root has been changed into 
the meaning of the stem. As simple examples may be instanced, the modern English words 
“form” and “information,” of which the former is a simple stem and the latter a compound, 
stem, builé up of the root “form” and the radical affixes “in” and “at” and the functional 
affix “zon.” So too the stem domin already mentioned is a_ compound. stem with root dom, 


having the sense of “(to be) set,” modified into the sense of “ mastery” by a radical affix, which 
has there the form of ix. | 


| Farther, since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they must possess inherent 
qualities, Whithiean be. indicated by qualitative affixes and by tones. There are many English 
words, whose modern forms. are however chiefly old decayed inflexional forms, which can illustrate 
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_ this point, Thus, bury” is always a verb; so too are ‘‘believe,” ‘give,’ and soon. So also by 
form dominar? would always be a verb, and dominus a noun. 


Thus it is that affixes determine the forms of words, bringing into existence what is usually 
called etymology or derivation. They are attachable, separably or inseparably, to roots and 
stems and words by the well-recognised methods of prefixing, infixing and suffixing, either in their 
full or in a varied form. Itis the method of attaching them by variation of form that brings about 
infiexion in allits variety of kind. This is an important point. Affixes are additions to roots or 
stems. Those to roots are both prefixed and suffixed in must languages and are sometimes fixed 
into the roots, dividing them into parts, as in Arabic with much inflesion, and more plainly in 
Nicobarese: ¢. g., in the latter case pa-hoa, to fear ; pa-ma-hoa, a coward ; d-ak, to come; d-am-ak, 
a guest. Prefixed affixes to show function are the rule in the South African Languages, infixed 
affixes in Arabic, suffixed affixes in the Huropean inflected languages. 


Such is the line inductive argument naturally takes in order to work out the grammar of any 
given language or group of languages logically, starting from the base argument that speech is 
a mode of communication between man and man through the ear by talking, through the eyes by 
signs, or through-the skin by touch, and taking a language to be a variety or special mode of speech. 
The grammar, t.e., the exposition of the laws, of any single language stops at this point and to 
carry the argument further, as one of course must, is to enter the region of Comparative Gram- 
mar. In doing so one must start at the same point as before, wiz., the sentence, but progress on 
a different line, because hitherto the effort has been to resolve the unit of language into its 
components, and now it has to be considered as being itself a componentof something greater, 
i. e., of a language. 


To continue the argument. Since a sentence is composed of words placed in a particular order 
without or with variation of form, its meaning is clearly rendered complete by the combination of 
the meaning of its components with their position and tones or form or both. Also, since sentences 
are tha units of languages, and words are the components of sentences and languages are varieties 
of speech, languages can. vary in the forms and tones of their words, or in the position in which 
their words are placed in the sentence, or in both. And thus are created classes of languages, 
Again, since the meaning of a sentenee may be rendered complete either by the position of its words 
or by their tones and forms, languages are primarily divisible into syntactical languages, or those 
that express complete meaning by the position of their words; and into formative languages, or 
those that express complete meaning by the forms of their words. These are the two great 
divisions into which all languages fall. The order of the words and the forms of the words 
in the sentence determine the particular natural laws to which a language chiefly conforms. 


Now, since syntactical languages depend on position, or on position combined with tone, to 
express complete meaning, they are divisible into analytical and tonic languages. Of such 
English and Chinese are respectively typical examples. 


Further, since words are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since affixes may be attached 
to words in an altered or unaltered form, formative languages are divisible into agglutinative 
languages, or those that add affixes without alteration, of which Turkish is 9 good example ; and. 
into synthetic languages, or those that add affixes with alteration, of which any inflected language 
serves as an example. And lastly, since affixes may be prefixes, infixes or suffixes, agelutinative and 
synthetic languages are each divisible into (1) premutative, or those that prefix their affixes, like 
the Soufh African Languages; (2) intromutative, or those that infix them, like Arabic; and. 
(3) postmutative, or those thet suffix them, like Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit, 


Thus inductive argument can be carried onwards to a clear and definite apprehension of the 
birth and growth of the phenomena presented by the varieties of human speech, #. e, by languages, 
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But, as is the case with every other natural growth, in obedience to a fundamental Law of Nature, 
no deneuane can ever have been left to develop itself alone, and thus do we get the 
phenomenon of connected languages, which may be defined as those that differ from each 
other by varying the respective tones, forms and position, but not the meanings, of their words, 
And since variation of form is affected by the addition of altered or unaltered affixes, connected 
languages can vary the forms of the affixes without materially varying those of the roots and 
stems of their words. In this way they become divisible into groups, or those whose stems 
are common, and into families, or those whose roots arecommon. Qn this definition it is possible to 
gather French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and the “ Latin” Languages into a Group. Hindi, 
Hindostani, Bengali, Uriya, Bihari, Panjabi, Marathi and the “ Prakritic” Languages could 
be formed into a Group. Latin, Greek, Persian, Zend, Sanskrit, Pali, and the Prakrits would 
belong to a Family. 


It is also against natural conditions for any language to develop only in one direction, or 
without subjection to outside influences, and so itis that we find languages developing on 
more than one line and belonging strictly to more than one class, but in every such case the 
language has what is commonly called its genius or peculiar constitution, 7. ¢., it belongs 
primarily to one class and secondarily to the others. This point cannot be too strongly insisted 
on. No language has ever developed entirely on one line of development, hence the “ irregu- 
larities ’ that vex the souls of learners. English is fundamentally analytical, but there are 
many highly inflected forms and fanctional inflexion occurs in many instances. There is 
also intromutation present in such forms as “man, men,” “broad, breadth,” ‘* know, knew.’ 
Such highly inflected languages, too, as Greek and Latin have points in common with 
analytical languages. 


Thave long thought and I believe it can be proved that every language must conform to 
some part or other of the Theory just outlined, and in that case the Theory would be truly, 
as I have ventured to call it, a Theory of Universal Grammar. That the facts for such 
a Theory exist in Nature and only await unearthing I have no doubt whatever. Mankind, when 
untrammelled by teaching, acts on an instinctive assumption of their existence, for children 
and adults alike always learn a language in the same way, if left to themselves. They 
copy the enunciation of complete sentences from experts in it to start with, learning to divide 
up and vary the sentences so acquired afterwards, and thig is not only the surest but also the 
quickest way of mastering a foreign tongue correctly. Its natural laws, 7. e., its grammar, as 
stated in books abontit, are mastered later on, and in every case where they only are studied 
there comes about that book-knowledge of the language which is everywhere by instinct 
acknowledged to be a matter apart from, and in one sense inferior to, the practical or true 
knowledge. I use the term “true” here, because, unless this is possessed, whatever knowledge 


may be acquired fails to fulfil its object of finding a’ new mode of communicating with one’s 
fellow man. 


Book-knowledge of a language is only useful for ‘scientific and educational purposes, but 
if the laws laid down in the set Grammars were to follow closely on the laws instinctively 
obeyed by untntored man, and to do no violence to what instinct teaches him to be the logical 
sequence of ideas, the divorce between practical and linguistic knowledge — between knowledge 
by the ear and knowledge by the eye — would not be so complete as it is nowadays. And 
not only that, if the laws could be stated in the manner above suggested, they could be more 
readily grasped and better retained in the memory, and languages could consequently be more 
quickly, more thoroughly and more easily leayned by both children and’ adults than is now 
practicableto, the, ordinary dearner. Looked at thus, the matter becomes of the greatest 


practical importance. 


~ ~ 
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This is what the Theory attempts to achieve : but assuming it to be fundamentally right 
and correctly worked ont, it should explain the workings of the untutored mind of the 
savage as exhibited in his speech, althongh it reverses the accepted order of teaching, alters 
many long accepted definitions, and while admitting much that is usually tanght, it both adds 
and omits many details, and taken all round is a wide departure from orthodox teaching. 
How wide the following observations will show. The familiar terminology has been changed 
in this wise. The old noun, adjective, verb, adverb, preposition and conjunction have become 
indicator, explicator, predicator, illustrator, connector and referent conjunctor, while interfec- 
tions and pronouns have become integers and referent substitutes. Certain classes also of the 
adverbs have become introducers. Gender, number, person, tense, conjunction and declension 
all disappear in the general description of kinds of inflexion :—the object becomes the 
complement of the predicate and concord becomes correlated variation. 


The Theory is based on the one phenomenon, which must of necessity be constant in every 
variety of speech, viz., the expression of a complete meaning or technically the sentence. 
Words are then described as components of the sentence, firstly as to the functions performed 
by them and next as to the means whereby they can fulfil their functions. Lastly, languages 
are considered according to their methods of composing sentences and words. Assuming this 
course of reasoning to be logically correct, is must, when properly worked out, explain every . 
phenomenon of speech ; and when its dry bones have been clothed with the necessary flesh for 
every possible language by the process of the direct natural development of every detail, a clear 
and fair explanation of all the phenomena of speech must be logically deducible from the general 
principles enunciated therein. 


The Theory takes no count of two subjects introduced into all formal Grammars for 
obvious reasons of convenience — phonology and orthography. It has no concern with 
pronunciation, spelling, and alphabets. These are subjects which do not affect it and belong 
to other branches of the development of the hnman mind. 


4 


(b) The Course of Grammatical Development. 
The Sentence is the Unit of all Speech. 


I. — The Sentence and its Components. 
(a) A Sentence is composed of words. 
(b) A Word is the expression of a meaning. 
(c) A Sentence is the expression of a complete meaning, 
(d). Words required to express the meaning of a sentence are (1) integers, (2) indicators, 
(3) predicators, (4) explicators, (5) illustrators, 


II, —-The Interrelation and Intimate Relation of the Components. 
(a) Interrelation of components can be expressed by variation in form, 
(6) Intimate relation of components can be expressed by correlated variation in form 
(agreement), 
(c) Words required to express the interrelation of components are (6) connectors, 
Til. — The Sentence and its Function. 
(a) The function of a sentence is to express its purpose, 
(t) Words required to express the function of a sentence are (7) introducers. 
(c) The funetion ofa sentence can be expressed by variation of the tones of its components. 
(d) A Tone is a point on a conventional seale of the voice in speaking. 
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IV.—Expansion of the Sentence into the Period by the substitution of Phrases, 


Clauses and Connected Sentences for Words. 


(a) A Phrase is the substitute for a Word by the collective expression of a meaning by two 
or more words. 


(2) A Clause is the substitute for a Word by the collective expression of a complete meaning 
by two or more words. 


(c) A Period is a Sentence expanded by Clauses or Words. 


V.—Interrelation of the Components of the Expanded Sentence or Period. 


(a) Connected Sentences express connected purposes, 


(6) Words required to express the interrelation of connected sentences are (8) referent 
conjunctors, (9) referent substitutes. 


Vi, —The Functions of the Components of the Sentence. 
(a) The Essential Components of the Sentence are (1) indicators, (2) explicators, 
(3) predicators, (4) illustrators, (5) complements. 
(b) Complements are indicators or explicators. 
(¢) The Optional Components of a Sentence are (1) introducers, (2) referents, (3) connectors. 
(@) Referents are referent conjunctors or referent substitutes. 
(e) An Integer is a sentence in itself, 
(f) An Indicator indicates the subject or complement of the sentence. 
(7) An Explicator explains the subject or complement, 
(h) A Predicator indicates the predicate, 


(i) Au Illustrator illustrates the predicate or complement or the explanation of the subject 
or complement, 


(7) A Connector explains the interrelation of the components. 
(4) An Introductor explains the purpose of the sentence. 
(4 A Referent Conjunctor explains the interrelation of connected sentences by joining them. 


(m) A Referent Substitute explains the interrelation of connected sentences by the substitu- 
tion of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to 
which it refers, 


(n) The Subject of the sentence is the matter communicated, 
(0) The Predicate of the sentence is the communication made about the subject, 


(p) The Complement of the sentence is the completion of the predicate. 


VII, — The Classes of the Components of the Sentence. 


(a) Class indicates the nature of a word. 


(5) Form, tone and position can indicate the class of a word. 


VIII. —The Interrelation of the Classes of the Components. 


(a) Connected words indicate their transfer from one class to another. 
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IX, — The Interrelation of the Functions of the Components, 

(2) The Root indicates the original meaning of a word, 

(4) Affixes comprise prefixes, infixes and suffixes. 

(c) Affixes modify the meaning of a word, 

(d) A Radical Affix modifies the meaning of a root. 

(e) A Simple Stem is the principal part of a word indicating its meaning. 

(f) A Functional Affix modifies the meaning of a stem in relation to its function, 

(g) A Compound Stem comprises a root and its radical affix, 

(4) A Qualifying Affix modifies a word by indicating its nature (inherent qualities) in 
relation to function or class. 

(¢) Connected Words comprise stems and their affixes, 

(j) Iniexion is caused by alteration of the form of inseparable affixes. 

(&) Inflected words conform to particular kinds of inflexion. 

(2) Tone is a substitute for inflexion. 


x,.-- The Position, Form and Tone of the Components. 
(a) The meanings of the components combined with their positions or with their forms 


or combined with the positions and the forms or tones complete the meaning of 
the sentence. 


XI, — General Development of Languages from the Sentence, 


(a) No Language has ever developed along one line of development only. 
(6) The sentence by the forms or positions of its components or by their forms or tones 
combined with their positions causes the development of all languages. 


XII, — Development of Languages from the Sentence into Classes. 

(2) The positions of the components of the sentence cause the development of 
Syntactical Languages. 

(6) In Analytical Languages position governs the class. 

(c) In Tonic Languages position combined with tone governs the class. 

(d) The forms of the components of the sentence causes the development of Formative 
Languages, 

(e) In Agglutinative Languages the affixes developing the forms are attached unaltered. 

(7) In Synthetic Languages the affixes developing the forms are attached altered by 
inflexion. 

(g) In Premutative Languages the affixes developing the forms are prefixed. 

(2) In Intromntative Languages the affixes developing the forms are infixed. 

(2) In Postmutative Languages the affixes developing the forms are suffixed. 


XIII.— Development of the Interrelated Classes of Languages from the Sentence. 
(a) Affixes to stems develop Groups of Languages. 


(5) Affixes to roots develop Families of Languages. 
(c) Variation of tone, form or position in Families develops Connected Languages. 


(c) Skeleton of the Theory. 
Speech is a mode of communication between man and man by expression. Speech may 
be communicated orally through the ear by talking, optically through the eye by signs, 
tangibly through the skin by the touch. Latiguages are varieties of speech. 
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The units of languages are sentences. A sentence is the expression of a complete 


meaning. 


A sentence may consist of a single expression of a meaning. A single expression of 
a meaning isa word. A sentence may also consist of many words. When it consists of more 
than one word, it bas two parts. These parts are the subject and the predicate. The subject 
of a sentence is the matter communicated or discussed in the sentence. The predicate of 
a sentence is the communication or discussion of that matter in the sentence. 


The subject may consist of one word, It may also consist of many words. When it 
zonsists of more than one word, there is a principal word and additional words. The predicate 
may consist of one word. It may also consist of many words. When it consists of more than 
one word, there isa principal word and additional words. Therefore the Components of 
@ sentence are words placed either in the subjective or predicative part of it, having 
a relation to each other in that part. This relation is that of principal and subordinate. 


Since the words composing the parts of a sentence are placedin a position of relation to each 
other, they fulfil functions. The function of the principal word of the subject is to indicate 
the matter communicated or discussed by expressing it- The function of the subordinate words 
of the subject may be to explain that indication, or to illustrate the explanation of it. The 
function of the principal word of the predicate is to indicate the communication or discussion 
of the subject by expressing it. The function of the subordinate words of the predicate may 
be to illustrate that indication, or to complete it. The predicate may be completed bya word 
explanatory of the subject, or indicative of the complement. Therefore, primarily, the words 
composing a sentence are either — 


(1) Indicators, or indicative of the subject. 

(2) Explicators, or explanatory of the subject. 

(3) Predicators, or indicative of the predicate. 

(4) Illustrators, or illustrative of the predicate, or of the explanation of the subject. 
(5) Complements, or complementary of the predicator. 


And complements are either indicators or explicators. Therefore also complementary 
indicators may be explained by explicators, and this explanation may be illustrated by 
illustrators. And complementary explicators may be illustrated by illustrators. 


But, since speech is a mode of communication between man and man, mankind speaks with 
a purpose. The function of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech. The purpose of 
speech is either (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (3) interrogation, (4) exhortation, or (5)information. 
Purpose may he indicated in a sentence by the position of its components, by the tones of its 
components, by variation of the forms of its components, and by the addition of introductory 
words to express it or introducers. 


Also, since the function of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech, connected 
purposes may be indicated by connected sentences. The relation of connected sentences to 
each other is that of principaland subordinate. This relation may he expressed by the position 
of the connected sentences, by variation of the tones or forms of their components, or by the 
addition of referent words expressing it or referents. A referent word may express the inter- 
relation of connected sentences by conjoining them, or by substituting itself in the subordinate 
sentence for the word in the principal sentence to which it refers. Referents axe therefore 
conjunctors or substitutes. 
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Also, since the words composing the parts of a sentence are placed in a position of relation 
to each other, this relation may be expressed in the sentence by the addition of connecting 
words expressing it or connectors, or by variation of the forms of the words themselves. 


Also, since predicators are specially connected with indicators, explicators with indicators, 
illustrators and complements with predicators, and referent substitutes with their principals, there 
is an intimate relation between predicator and indicator, indicator and explicator, illustrator 
and predicator, predicator and complement, referent substitute and principal. This intimate relation 
may be expressed by the addition of connecting words to express it, or by correlated variation 
in the forms of the specially connected words or by their relative position or by their relative tones. 


Since speech is a mode of communication between man and man by expression, that communi- 
cation may be made complete without complete expression, Speech may, therefore, be partly 
expressed, or be partly left unexpressed. And since speech may be partly left unexpressed, referent 
words may refer to the unexpressed portions, and words may be related to unexpressed words or 
correlated to them, Referent substitutes may, therefore, indicate the subject of a sentence, 


Again, many words may be used collectively to express the meaning of one word. ‘The 
collective expression of a single meaning by two or more words is a phrase. The relation of 
a phrase to the word it represents is that of original and substitute. A phrase, therefore, fulfils the 


fonction of its original. 
Since a phrase is composed of words used collectively to represent a single expression of 


a meaning, that meaning may be complete in itself. Therefore a phrase may be a sentence. 
A sentence substituted for a word isa clause. A clause, therefore, fulfils the function of its original. 


Since clauses represent words, a sentence may be composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and 
partly of words, A sentence composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and partly of words, isa period. 
Therefore a word is functionally either — 
(1) A sentence in itself or an integer, 
(2) An essential component of a sentence, or 
(3) An optional component of a sentence, 
The essential components of a sentence are (1) indicators, (2) explicators, (3) predicators, 
(4) illustrators, (5) complements. And complements are either indicators or explicators. 
The optional components of a sentence are (1) introducers, (2) referents, (3) connectors. And 
referents are either referent conjunctors or referent substitutes. 
To recapitulate: Functionally a word is either — 
(1) An integer, or @ sentence in itself, 
(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement of a sentence. 
(3) An explicator, or explanatory of its subject or complement. 
(4) A predicator, or indicative of its predicate. 
(5) An illustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explanation 
of its subject or complement. 
(6) A connector, or explanatory of the interrelation of ifs components. 
(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. 
(8) A referent conjunctor, or explanatory of the interrelation of connected sentences 
by joining them, 
(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory of the interrelation of connected sentences 
by substitution of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 


sentence to which it refers. 
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An individual word may fulfil all the functions of words, or it may fulfil only one function, or it 
may fulfil many functions, When a word can fulfil more than one function, the function it fulfils in 
a particular sentence is indicated by its position in the sentence, either without variation of form, or 
with variation of form or by its tone. There are, therefore, classes of words. 


Since a word may fulfil only one function, there are as many classes as there are functions, 
Also since a word may fulfil more than one function, it may belong to as many classes as there are 
tunctions which it can fulfil. A word may, therefore, be transferable from one class to another ; and 
this transfer may be effected by its position in the sentence without variation of form, or with 
variation of form or by its tone. The class to which a word belongs may, therefore, be indicated 


by its form or tone. 


When a word is transferable from one class to another, it belongs primarily to a certain class 
and secondarily to other classes. But, since by transfer to another class from the class to which it 
primarily belongs (with or without variation of form ) the word fulfils a new function, it becomes 
a new word connected with the original word. The relation between connected words is that of 
parent and offshoot. Since the form of a word may indicate its class, both parent and offshoot may 
assume the forms of the classes to which they respectively belong. 


When connected words differ in form, they consist of a principal part or stem, and an additional 
part or functional affix. The function of the stem is to indicate the meaning of the word, The 
function of the functional affix is to modify that meaning with reference to the function of the word. 
This modification may be effected by indicating the class to which the word belongs, or by 
indicating its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence, 


A stem may be an original meaning or simple stem, or it may be a modification of an original 
meaning or compound stem, A compound stem consists of a principal part or root, and additional 
parts or radical affixes. The function of the root is to indicate the original meaning of the stem. 
The function of the radical affixes is to indicate the modification by which the meaning of the root 
had been changed into the meaning of the stem. 


Since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they possess inherent qualities, The 
inherent qualities of words may be indicated by qualitative affixes or by tones, 


Affixes are, therefore, functional, or indicative of the function of the word to which they are 
affixed, or of its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence ; radical, or indicative of 
the modifications of meaning which its root has undergone; qualitative, or indicative of its 
inherent qualities. 


Affixes may be — 
(1) Prefixes, or prefixed to the root, stem, or word; 
(2) Infixes, or fixed into the root, stem, or word ; 
(3) Suffixes, or suffixed to the root, stem, or word. 


Affixes may be attached to roots, stems, or words in their full form, or in a varied form. 
When there is variation of form, there is inflexion or inseparability of the affix from the root, 
stem, or word. All the functions of affixes can, therefore, be fulfilled by inflexion ; and inflected 
words may conform to particular kinds of inflexion. : 


Since a sentence is composed of words placed in a particular order, with or without variation of 
form, the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete by the combination of the meaning of its 
components with their position, with their tones, or with their forms, or partly with their position 
and partly with their forms or tones. 
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. Since sentences are the units of languages, and words are the components of sentences, and 
since languages are varieties of speech, languages may vary in the forms of their words, in the 
tones of their words, in the position in which their words are placed in the sentence, or partly in 


the forms and tones and partly in the position of their words, There are, therefore, classes of 
languages. 


Since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete by the position of its words, by 
their tones, or by their form, languages are primarily divisible into syntactical languages, or 
those that express complete meaning by the position and tones of their words; and into formative 
languages, or those that express complete meaning by the position and forms of their words. 


Since syntactical languages use either position or position and tone, they are divisible into 
analytical languages and tonic languages. 


Since words are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since affixes may be attached to 
words in an unaltered or altered form, formative languages are divisible into agglutinative 
languages, or those that add affixes without alteration; and into synthetic languages, or those 
that add affixes with alteration. 


Since affixes may be prefixes, iInfixes, or suffixes, agglutinative and synthetic languages are each 
divisible into (1) premutative languages, or those that prefix their affixes; (2) intromutative 
languages, or those that infix their affixes; (3) postmutative languages, or those that suffix 
their affixes. 


Languages are, therefore, by class either syntactical or formative. And syntactical languages 
are either analytical or tonic, and formative languages are either agglutinative or synthetic. And 
agelutinative and synthetic languages are either premutative, intromutative, or postmutative. 


A language thay belong entirely to one class, or it may belong to more than one class, When 
a language belongs to more than one class, it belongs primarily to a particular class, and secondarily 
to other classes. 


‘Since the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete by the meaning of its words in combina- 
tion with their forms or position, languages may be connected languages, or those that vary the 
forms, the tones, or the position, without varying the meanings, of their words. 


Since variation of form is effected by the addition of affixes in an unaltered form, connected 
languages may vary the affixes without variation of the roots or stems of their words. Connected 
languages whose stems are common belong toa group. Connected languages whose roots are 
common belong to afamily; and, therefore, all connected languages belonging to @ group belong 
to the same family. 

(ad) A Brief Exposition of the Theory. 


All speech expresses a communication between man and man by talking or by signs, 
Languages are varieties of speech. The unit of every language is the expression of a complete 
communication, 7, ¢., the sentence. All sentences are divided into incomplete expressions of 
communication, #.¢., words, and are as naturally multiplied into languages. Thus there is 
a development both ways from the sentence. 


The necessary primary division of every sentence made up of words is into the matter communi- 
cated (subject } and the communication made about it ( predicate). The words in each of these 
divisions are of necessity in the relation of principal and subordinate, which involves the fulfilment 
of a function by every word. 

The function of the principal word. of the subject is obviously to indicate the matter communi- 
cated and of the subordinate words to explain the indication and illustrate that explanation. 
Similarly, the principal word of the predicate indicates the communication made and the subordinate 
words illustrate the indication or complete it. 
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Therefore, in every language the essential words in a sentence are : — 
(1) indicator, indicating the subject or the complement. 
(2) explicator, explaining that indication. 
(8) predicator, indicating the predicate. 
(4) illustrators, illustrating the predicator or the explicator. 


As all speech expresses a communication, it has a purpose, and the functions of the sentences 
is to express one of the five following purposes : — (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (3) interrogation, 
(4) exhortation, (5) information. The methods adopted for indicating the purpose of a sentence are 
(1) placing the components in a particular order, or (2) varying their forms or the tones in which 
they are spoken, or (3) adding special introductory words, When the purposes of speech are by their 
nature connected together, this connection is naturally indicated by connected sentences in the 
relation of principal and subordinate, which is expressed by methods similar to those above noted, 
etz., placing them ina particular order, or varying the forms or tones of their components, or 
adding special referent words of two kinds, (1) simple conjoining words, (2) words substituting 
themselves in the subordinate sentence for the words in the principal sentence to which they refer, 


The relation of the words composing the parts of a sentence is also expressed by the similar 
methods of adding special connecting words, or of varying the forms or tones of the words ; and go, 
too, the intimate relation between indicator and predicator, indicator and explicator, illustrator 
and predicator, predicator and complement, referent substitute and principal, is similarly expressed 
by special connecting words, by correlated variation of the words in intimate relation, by their 
relative position, or by the tones used in severally expressing them. 


Complete communication can be, and is habitually, in every language, made without a complete 
expression of it in speech, and so referent words are made to refer to words unexpressed and to be 
related or correlated to them, and referent substitutes are made to indicate the unexpressed subject 
or complement of a sentence. 


The function of the sentence and the interrelation of the words composing it are therefore in 
all speech expressed by three methods: position, variation, or addition of special words, Every 
language adopts one or more or all of these methods, 


Therefore, in every language the optional words in a sentence are : — 
(5) connector, explaining the interrelation of the components, 
(6) introducer, explaining its purpose, 
(7) referent conjunctor, joining connected sentences, 
(8) referent substitutes, indicating the interrelation of connected sentences or 
unexpressed communications. 


To the essential and optional components of the sentence must be added (9) the integer, or 


word that of necessity in every language expresses in itself a complete communication, 4, «., is 
& sentence. 


Thus is explainable the natural resolution of the sentence into its component words, but any 
one word can be, and habitually is, extended to many words, used collectively to express its meaning. 
Words thus used collectively form a phrase, which is substituted for its original. When a phrase 
contains in itself a complete meaning, and thus is a sentence substituted for a word, it becomes 
& clause. Therefore, clauses and phrases are merely expanded words, fulfilling the functions and 
bearing the relations of the words for which they are substituted in an expanded sentence or period, 
Therefore also, the period isa true sentence in the sense of being the expression of a complete 
meaning, and go the unit of every language adopting it. 


ve In all speech, words are made to indicate the functions they fulfil in a sentence by their position 
in It, with or without using tones, and with or without variation in form, and this habit gives rise of 
necessity to clauses of words according to function, And as any given word can naturally fulfil more 
than one function, it becomes ag naturally transferable from its own class to another, the transfer 
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being indicated by position in the sentence with or without variation in form or tone. The class of 
a word thus indicates its function; and its position, alone or combined with its form or tone, 
indicates its class, 


So when a word is transferred from its original class, it necessarily fulfils a new function and 
becomes a new word, connected with the original word in the relation of parent and offshoot, each 
equally of necessity assuming the form or tone of its own class. . 


The functions of words ina sentence, and consequently their classes, are therefore in all speech 
expressed by two methods: position or position combined with variation or tone. Every language 
adopts one or other or both. 7 


When in any language connected words differ in form, they are made to consist of a principal 
part or stem and an additional part or functional affix. The stem is used for indicating the meaning 
of the word, and the functional affix for modifying that meaning according to function, by iaaiening 
the class to which the word belongs, or its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence. 


A simple stem necessarily indicates an original meaning, but a stem can be, and habitually is, 
used for indicating a modification of an original meaning, It then naturally becomes a compound 
stein, ¢,¢., made up, by the same method as that above noted, of a principal part or root and of 
additional parts” or radical affixes, each with its own function, the root to indicate the original 
meaning, and the affix its modification into meaning of the stem. 


As all words differing in form or tone of nevessity fulfil functions and belong to classes, they 
must possess a nature, ¢. ¢., qualities inherent in themselves, and these, in all languages using such 
words, are indicated by the addition of qualitative affixes or by the tones in which they are spoken. 


Every affix is of necessity fixed in the midst of, or prefixed or suffixed to, a root, stem, or word, 
the affixing being naturally effected in full or in a varied form. Whenever there is variation of form 
amounting to material change, there is necessarily inflexion, or inseparability of the affixes, 
Inflexion can therefore be made to fulfil all the functions of affixes, and inflected words to conform 
to particular kinds of inflexion, in order to indicate function and class: and as tone can be equally 
made to indicate the functions and elasses of words, it takes the place of inflexion. 


Words are therefore made to fulfil their functions merely by the tone in which they are spoken or 
by an external development effected by affixes, and to express modifications of their original meaning 
by a similar use of tones or of internal development. In the case of both internal and external 
development the affixes are prefixes, infixes, or suffixes affixed in fall or varied form or by infexton. 
All languages, using variation of form for causing the components of sentences, 7. e., words, to 
full their functions, adopt one or other, or all the above methods of effecting the variation. 


Therefore in all speech, communication expressed in a sentence is rendered complete by the 
combination of the meaning of its components with their position, tones or forms, or with position 


combined with form or tone. 


The methods adopted in developing the sentence, t. e., the unit of speech itself, are found, to 
entirely govern those adopted in its further development into a language or variety of speech. 


Languages differ naturally in the position of their words in the sentence, or in their forms 
or tones, or in the combination of position with form or tone. Thus are set up naturally two 
primary classes of languages :-— Syntactical Languages, which express complete communication by 
the position, and Formative Languages, which express it by the forms of their words.” 

As position alone or combined with tone can fulfil all the functions of speech, the Syntactical 
Languages employ one or both of those methods, and thus are created respectively Analytical 


Languages and Tonte banguages: ~~ ~~~ - Se ae 


Again, in all speech, variety of form is secured by affixes attached to words in an 


unaltered or an altered form. Formative Languages. necessarily therefore divide themselves 
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into Agglutinative Languages, attaching affizes m an unaltered form, and Synthetic 
Languages, attaching them in an altered form. These two classes are both farther naturally 
divisible into (1) Premutative, (2) Intromutative, (3) Postmutative Languages, according as 


they attach affixes as prefixes, infixes or suffixes, 


In obedience to a fundamental Law of Nature, mo language has ever developed along 
a single line, and therefore every language belongs of necessity primarily to one of the above 
classes, and secondarily to others, by partial adoption of their methods. 


Languages, varying the form, tones or position, without varying the meanings, of their 
words, form naturally Connected Languages in the relation of parent and offshoot. Connected 
Languages, whose stems, 2.e., the meanings of whose words, are common to all, form a natural 
Group of Languages, and those Connected Languages, whose roots, 7.e., the original meanings 
of whose words, are common toall, forma natural Family of Languages. Therefore also of 
necessity all Connected Langnages belonging to a Group belong to the same Family. 


As the above method of expounding the Theory involves the use of unfamiliar terms, it 
is as well to state that the new and the old terms of Grammar roughly, though not exactly, 
correspond as follows; it being remembered that the old terms are themselves the outcome of 
another tacit Theory, based upon other observations of natural laws or phenomena. 


Table of Comparative Grammatical Terms, 


old, . New. 
Noun. Indicator. 
Adjective. Explicator. 
Verb. Predicator. 
Adverbs of different classes. § Ilustrator. 


L Introducer. 
Preposition. \ 


Postposition. Connector. 
Conjunction. 

Tnterjection,. Integer. 

Pronoune 

Relative Adverb. Referent Substitute. 
Relative Particle. 


Gender, Number, Case. } 

Declension. 2 . : ; 
Infl , Z 

Passon. Mood Wenee: nflexion of different kinds 

Conjugation. J 

Concord, Agreement. Correlated Variation. 

Government. Intimate Relation, 


DIAGRAM I. 
Explaining the Lines upon which the Theory is Worked out, 
Principle of the Development of the Sentence out of its Components. 
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DIAGRAM II. 


Development of the Sentence or complete meaning, upwards into languages, downwards into its components. 
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1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 


(¢) Methods of Analysing the Sentence 
according to the Theory of Universal Grammar. 
I. —- By its Components, 
Defingiions and Notes. 

A sentence is composed of Words. 
A Word is the expression of a meaning. 
A Sentence is the expression of a complete meaning, 
Words required to express the meaning of a sentence are (1) integers, (2) indicators, 


(3) predicators, (4) explicators, (5) ilustrators. 


I. 
” 2, 


3. 


' Connected Words complete the Sentence. 


Analyses. 
An Integer completes the Sentence. 
The Subject and the Predicate make up the Sentence, 
An Indicator completes the Subject. 
The principal word (Indicator ) and subordinate words make up the Sentence. 
Ulustrators and Explicators make up the subordinate words, 
The Predicator completes the Predicate. 
The principal word ( Predicator ) and subordinate words make up the Predicate. 
Illnstrators and the Complement ( Object }-make up the Predicate, 
An Indicator or an Explicator completes the Complement, 
The principal word { Indicator or Explicator ) and subordinate words make up the Complement, 
Hlustrators and Explicators make up the subordinate words. 
II. — By the Interrelation and intimate Relation of its Components. 
- Definitions and Notes. : 
Interrelation of component words is expressed by variation in form, 


Intimate. relation of component words is: expressed by correlated Variation in form 
(agreement and government ). 


Words required to express the interrelation of component words are (6) connector. 
rus __ Analyses, 


— ae 


Component words with variation in form and connectors make up the Sentence. 
Indicator and Predicator, Indicator and Explicator, [ustrators and Predicator, Predicator 


and Complement form the Component Words. 


4. Correlated Variation inform expresses the intimate relation between Indicator and 
Predicator, Indicator and Explicator, Hlustrators and Predicator, Predicator and Complement. 


i 
2. 


1. 
| oe 
Informa 
3. 
4, 
| be 


. iit, ~- By ita Function, 
Definitions and Notes. 
The function of a sentence ig to express its purpose. 
Words required to expregs the function of a sentence are (7) Introducers. 


Analyses. 
Affirmation, Denial, Interrogation, Exhortation, or 


The function. of the Sentence is 
tion, 


Information, completes the Sentence, 
elther Affirmation, Denial, Interrogation, Exhortation, 


Words varied in tone or form indicate the function, 
The position of the words indicates the function, 
An Introducer indicates the function, 
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iV.—By its Expanded Components, 


Definitions and Notes, 

1. The Components are expanded by the substitution of Phrases,Clauses and Sentences for Words. 

2. A Phrase is the substitute for a word by the collective expression of a meaning by two or 
more words, 

3. <A Clause is the substitute for a word by the collective expression of a complete meaning 
by two or more words. 

4, A Period is a sentence expanded by Clauses or Words. 

Analyses. 


1. Clauses substituted for Words complete the Expanded Sentence or Period. 
2. Phrases or Clauses substituted for Words and Words make up the Expanded Sentence or 
Period. 
V.—By the Interrelation of its Expanded Components, 
Definitions and Notes. 


1. Connected Sentences express connected purposes. 

2. Words required to express the interrelation of Connected Sentences are (8) Referent 
Conjunctors, (9) Referent Substitutes. 

8. ,A Tone is a point on a conventional scale of the voice in speaking. 

Analyses, 

Connected Sentences complete the Expanded Sentences or Period. 
The Principal Sentence and Subordinate Sentences make up the Connected Sentences. 
. Referent Conjunctors indicate the Principal Sentence. 

4, Variation of the tone, form and position of the words indicates the Principal Sentence. 

5. Variation of the tone, form and position of the words indicates a Subordinate Sentence. 

6. In Suberdinate Sentences the Subjective part is indicated by referent substitutes 
with correlated variation in form, with or without variation in form, and with or without tone. 

7, In Subordinate Sentences unexpressed communication is indicated by referent 
conjunctors with correlated variation in form, with or without variation in form, and with or 


OD BS pat 


without tone. 
V1. — By the Functions of its Components. 


Analyses. 


1. Essential and Optional Components make up the Sentence. 

2. An Integer completes the Sentence. 

8. Indicator, Explicators, Predicator, Illustrators and Complement form the Essential 
Components. 

4. Indicator and Explicators complete the Complement. 

5. Indicator, Explicators and Illustrators make up the Complement. 

6, Connectors, Introducer, Referent Conjunctor, and Referent Substitutes form the 
Optional Components, 

VII, — By the Classes of its Components. 
Definitions and Notes. 
1. The Class indicates the Nature of a Word. 
2. The Form indicates the Class of a Word. 
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Analyses. 
1. Fulfilment of function by component words combined with position completes the 
Sentence. 
2. Fulfilment of one, many, or all functions produces the transfer of component words 
from class to class. 
8, Falfilment of one, many, or all functions indicates the class of a component word. 
4, A Component Word, without and with variation of form and with and without 
tone, by position fulfil one, many, or all functions. 
VIII. — By the Interrelation of the Classes of its Components. 
Note. 
1. Connected Words indicate their transfer from one class to another. 
Analyses. 


1. Connected Words in the form of their Primary Class or of their Secondary Classes 
together with other Component Words make up the Sentence. 


2, The Parent Word and Offshoot Words form the Connected Words. 


3. Olasses of words consist of the Primary Class which forms the Parent Word and of 
Secondary Classes which form the Offshoot Words. 


4. Secondary Classes by fulfillng new functions and by transfer from the Primary Class, with 
or without variation of form and without or with tone, form the Offshoot Words. 
IX, -— By the Interrelation of the Functions of its Components, 
Definitions and Notes. 
The root indicates the original meaning of a word. 


fond 
a 


A ffixes comprise prefixes, infixes, suffixes, 


oo ko 


Affixes modify the meaning of a word. 
A radical affix modifies the meaning of a root. 


* 


A simple stem is the principal part of a Word indicating its meaning. 
A functional affix modifies the meaning of a stem in relation to its function. 
7. A compound stem comprises a root and its radical affix, 


oot 


8. A qualitative affix modifies a word by indicating its nature (inherent qualities ) in relation 
to function or class. 


9. Connected words comprise stems and their functional affixes. 
10. Inflexion is caused by an alteration in the form of inseparable aifixes, 
1]. Inflected words conform to particular kinds of inflexion. 
12. Tone is a substitute for inflexion, 7 

Analyses. 

Connected words and other component words make up the Sentence. 
Qualitative Affixes indicate the inherent qualities of classes of connected words. 
Simple stems and compound stems make up connected words, 


4. Functional Affixes, by indicating class, interrelation and correlation, modify simple stems 
and compound stems. ; 


ge ea 


5, Radical Affixes modify roots into compound stems. 


8. Prefixes, Infixes and Suffixes attached separably in full or varied form to root, stem or 
word form A ffixes, 


7. Prefixes, Infixes and Suffixes attached inseparably by inflexion (altered form) of one or 
many kinds to root, stem or word form Affixes. - 
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X.— By the Position, Tone and Form of its Components, 
dnalyses, 

1. The meaning of the components with position or form completes the Sentence. 
2, The meaning of the components with position and form or tone completes the Sentence. 
XI. — By General Development into Languages. 
Note. 
1. No Language has ever developed along one line of development only. 
Analyses. 
1. The Sentence by the forms or position of its components creates all Languages. 


2. The Sentence by the forms or tones combined with the position of its components creates 
all Languages, 


XII. — By Development into Classes of Languages. 
Analyses. 
1, The Sentence by variation of the forms or position of its components creates Classes of 
Languages, 
2, The Sentence by combining variation of the forms and position or of the tones and 
position of its components creates Classes of Languages. 


The Classes of Languages comprise the Syntactical and Formative Languages. 


gana 


The position of the components of the sentences create the Syntactical Languages. 
. The forms of the components of the sentences create the Formative Languages. 
. The Syntactical Languages without tones form the Analytical Languages. 


“JI Oo O1 


. The Syntactical Languages with tones form the Tonic Languages. 
8. Formative Languages by varying the forms of the components of the sentences by means 
of unaltered affixes form the Agglutinative Languages. 
9. Formative Languages by varying the forms of the components of the sentences by means 
of altered affixes ( inflexion ) form the Synthetic Languages. 
10. Agglutinative and Synthetic Languages by means of prefixed, infixed and snffixed affixes 
form respectively the Premutative, Intromntative and Postmutative Languages, 
11. Syntactical and Formative Languages which are by nature of one Primary Class are Parent 
Languages. 
12. Syntactical-and Formative Languages which partially adopt the narure of Secondary 
Classes are Offshoot Languages. 
18. Parent and Offshoot Languages comprise all Languages. 


XIII. —- By Development with Interrelated Classes of Languages, 


Analyses. 

1. The Sentence with or without varied affixes to the stems of ifs components creates Groups 
of Languages. 

2. The Sentence with or without varied affixes to the roots of the stems creates Families of 
Languages. 

8. The Sentence by variation of the tones, forms or position of its components in 
Families of Languages but without variation in the meaning of the components creates Connected 
Languages. 

4, Connected Languages by conforming to one Primary Classes or by conforming partially 
to Secondary Classes comprise all Languages. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE CHINS OF BURMA. 
BY THE BEV, G. WHITEHEAD. 
( Formerly Misstonary to the Chins, 8. PB. Gs) 
Religion, 


Tue religion of all the Turanian races has been Animism or Shamanism, The goneral 
lines of the religion of all the hill-tribes of Burma may be given in brief in the words in which 
Prof, A. H. Sayce in the Encyclopedia Britannica’ describes the religion of the Sumerians of 
Babylonia of three thousand years B.C. ‘‘ According to the Sumerian idea every object and force 
in nature bad its 2¢ or ‘spirit,’ which manifested itself in life and motion. The e¢ was sometimes 
beneficent, soietimes malignant, but it could be controlled by the incantations and spells which were 


known to the sorcerer-priests.” 


The chief objects of worship among the Chins may be divided into three groups : — (i) the 
Great Parent of all; (ii) the spirits who live in earth and sky, who send rain or withhold 
it, who wateh over the village, the rice-fields, the jungle, or some one tree or mountain, de. ; and 
(iii) the penates, 7. e., deceased forefathers, whom they fear rather than love, for while they 
dread their anger they expect little in the way of blessing from them. The Chins do not worship 
any images; nor do they make any carved representations of any of these objects of worship, 


The Great Parent of all is regarded as a female, Mother ‘Li, and they do not think that 
she has or had any male counterpart. Perhaps one may rather say that they believe that sex does 
not enter into ‘Li’s essence. Mother ‘Li reigns “ on her throne in the heavens,” “never growing old 
and never dying.” She created, of her spittle, the earth and the sea and the sky, and brought forth 
by her power all life, animal and vegetable. She created man and imparted to him all the material and 
meutal and spiritual blessings that he enjoys, AJ] mankind are her children, and she loves them all, 
She has given to each nation its bounds and langnage and letters. She is wholly good. 


Reasoning, as I imagine, from the analogy of daily life, the teachers or priests have told the 
Chins that Mother ‘Li herself has not existed from all times, but had, as parents and ancestors, Yin, 
Aw, ‘Keu and ‘Kyeén, who are now dead, and, like other departed spirits, much more apt to trouble 
the living than to assist them ; — so much so that the names Yin-Aw are sometimes used to denote 
in brief all the spirits ( Mother ‘Li alone excepted ), and that in a very unfavourable sense, It was 
too much, however, for the Chin mind to go back one step further, and to ask whence Yin and Aw 
came. They have never really faced the question of the First Cause. 


The genesis of the human race in goneral, and of the Chins in particular, is thus told by 
the Chin teachers. In the beginning, after Mother ‘Li had made the world, she laid a hundred 
eggs, which she hatched in cotton-wool, and from which sprang a hundred pairs of human beings, 
the progenitors of the different races of mankind. She laid yet another egg, a little one, which 
was most beautiful to see, and which she specially cared for. In her affection she did not put this 
one in cotton-wool, but kept it in an earthen pot, and so it did not hatch. After a while, thinking 
that the egg was addled, she threw it on to the roof of the house. It fell from the roof into some 
rubbish under the eaves, and was not broken. Afterwards when the rains came, it was borne down 
by the water with the rubbish into a stream, and finally lodged in a yang-lat ( or gytn-ye ) bush. 
Here the ashun, or king-crow, spied the egg, and carrying it off, hatched it; and from this 
egg came a boy and a girl, the progenitors of the Chin race, It was only a small hamlet of 
nine or ten houses where the Chin race was hatched ; but as to the race of the people who lived in 


1 Tenth Edition, Vol. XXVI, p. 46, 
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that hamlet, tradition naturally says nothing. To this day, out of gratitude to the benefactor of 
their ancestors, the Chins will not kill or eat the kKing-crow ( or the long-tailed edolius ) 
which they will still speak of as their father and mother, 


“After the boy and girl were born they were separated. When the boy grew up, as he 
had no mate, he made a bitch his wife. The Chin girl also grew up by herself, and was carried 
off by a bear, who placed her in a tree and kept her there, From this captivity she was delivered 
by a bee, which came to her and directed her to tie a piece of cotton to his tail, by means of which he 
guided her to where the male Chin was living in the valley of the river called by the Burmese, the 
Chindwin. In commemoration of this, when children are born a piece of cotton is tied to their hands. 
The man wished to make this woman his wife, but the woman objected, because the bee had told her 
that they were brother and sister. To settle this dispute they went to their Mother ‘Li. Her order 
was that as the man had married a bitch, the bitch should be sacrificed, and the man should 
then marry the woman ; that their sons and daughters should also intermarry, but after that the 
brother’s daughters should marry the sister’s sons, Hence arose the Chin customs of offering up 
a dog to the household spirits and of giving the daughters of brothers in marriage 
to those brothers’ sisters’ sons. 


“Mother ‘Li loved her youngest born son, but before she found him she had already partitioned 
off the world among her other children, and there was nothing but inhospitable mountain ranges left 
for the Chin. These she assigned to him, and she gave him also elephants and horses and cattle, 
and directed his Burman brother to look after his education, This Burman brother, however, 
turned out to be a very wicked and unscrupulous guardian. He pretended to educate the ‘ignorant 
wild Chin,’ but he showed him nothing but the blank side of his slate; so that he never learned 
asingle letter. Before he put him on an elephant, he rubbed the elephant’s back with cowhage, 
which so tickled the poor Chin’s bare skin that he refused to have anything to do with such animals 
in future, and gave them all to his elder brother the Burman. The buffalo, too, the Burman 
managed to deprive him of, When the Chin tried to ride it, the Burman’s wife put herself in the 
way and got knocked down. The Burman complained to Mother ‘Li, who decided that the buffalo 
should be given over to the Burman in compensation for the injury done. Ultimately of all the 
animals which had been given to him, goats and fowls and pigs were the only ones which remained in 
his possession. 


“The grasping Burman did not even permit his brother to remain in undisturbed possession 
of his mountain home. When the boundaries of the different countries were marked out, 
the Burman took care to mark his with permanent objects, but the Chin set up no marks save some 
twisted knots of grass. These were burnt up by the jungle fires, and then as the Chin had no 
marks to show, he was ordered to live wherever the Burman allowed him. Thus his race has never 
had a country of its own, and wanders still over the mountain ranges of Burma. 


*¢The origin of every Chin law and custom is religiously assigned by the Chins to 
the orders of Mother ‘i, the great mother of the human race, who is said to have laid 
down a complete code of laws for the guidance of her Chin progeny.’’? 


As Mother ‘Li gave letters to other nations, so she did to the Chins also. The Burman 
paid not very much attention to the gift, but wrote the letters on leaves and stones ; the Chin in 
his veneration towards the Giver wrote his language on parchment (deer’s skin ); but when no 
one was in the house, the dog came along and ate the skin. The Chin submitted as patiently 
as he could to the loss, but he still hopes, when he eats the flesh of his young dogs, as he 
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2 Col. Horace Browne, Gazetteer of Thayetmyo (1874), pp. 48, 49. 
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frequently does, to imbibe some of the wisdom which that progenitor of the race of dogs 
then swallowed.? 


Like the other hill-tribes, the Chins are much addicted to drinking ‘kaung, or 
rice-beer, and this gift is also attributed to Mother ‘Li, and the Sues say that when it is 
prepared in the orthdox fashion it has thesame consistency as Mother ‘Li’s milk, Tt ies given 
them, they say, to maintain their strength after the lake of milk with which Mother Li had 
first endowed them was dried up. ‘Hawng, however, is not offered to M other ‘Li, though it is 
always offered to the spirits (penates, or otherwise ), and forms an essential part of every Chin 
marriage or funeral. Among the wild Chins, I believe, at the end of a big wedding, often 
not a single man, woman, or child is sober; and charges made before the village elders of 
adultery committed on such occasions have been summarily put aside on the ground that there 
was n0 person present at the time who was sober enough to know and to remember what took 
place. The Burmans, as Buddhists, are all, at any rate in theory, total abstainers from 
alcoholic liquors; and the Southern Chins, who have come very much in contact with them, 
have, at least, learnt to believe that it is not meritorious to get drunk, and many of them are 
free from the vice of intemperance. Itshould be added that it is not the Chin custom to drink 
‘hanng regularly, but they are addicted to very heavy drinking on the occasion of a feast or of 
making sacrifices (to the spirits). 


Tribal System. 


The Chins are divided into forty or more of clans, called a‘so, each clan having its 
common ancestry, called ‘kun. The ‘kuns are often spoken of as male. There is also the 
(n)zb-yai ancestry worshipped only by the women, with an offering of dog’s flesh ; but of 
this, and of another tribal distinction called ‘k6, little information can be got. The. 
(n)zd-yat does not seem to bea female ancestry, but it is reckoned to be in the female line of 
natoral birth. One may be adopted into a different ‘kun, for the name is used of the 
clan, as well as of the original ancestor and of his deceased descendants, male and female ; 
but one’s (n)z6-yai can never be changed, 


The Chin clans are all exogamous, 7. ¢., a man may not marry a woman of his own 
clan; but, as we shall see later on, after the marriage ceremonies are over, the wife is 
initiated into her husband's clan, and has her wrists wrapped round with cotton-yarn as 
a witness to all evil spirits that she is under the guardianship of the ‘bun of her husband. So, 
too, all children, four or five days after birth, are admitted in like manner into the ‘bun ; and at 
the same time children have their ears bored. As to the origin of this last custom, the Chins 
have a strangely childish tradition, They say that if Poi ‘Kleuk, the Lord of the 
Underworld, spies a man who has not his ears bored, he will think that this is not a man but 


a rabbit, and will give chase. So to avoid this mistake, and the disaster that might attend it, 
all Chin infants have their ears bored. 


If a Chin dies leaving a widow with young children, some months after his death she will 
return to her parents or elder brother, and she will be readmitted, with the children also, into 
her ancestral ‘hun, Afterwards when the children are grown up, they may be readmitted into 
their father’s ‘kun. The widow, too, may marry again; and in that case will, of course, be 
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5 Of recent years the American Baptist Missionaries have, with somewhat modified success, adapted, for the 
Chin language, the Pwo-Karen alphabet, whichis again a modification of the Burmese one. , They have also 
published in that form a Chin spelling-book, an elementary catechism, a hymn-book, and a translation of St. John, 
i—yi. They are, however, I understand, doubtful as to the advisability of continuing to use these characters. 
In 1892, Mr. Bernard Houghton, I.C.8., issued his “Essay on the Language of the Southern Chins ” (with 
grammar, vocabularies, and sentences), in which he used the Roman characters, and this has been found far more 


suitable for the purpose, although ag there is as yet no reading public very little has been produced in that 
form, 
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admitted into the ‘kum of her second husband. If the string were not tied round their 
wrists on their admission into the ‘kun, they would probably soon come to an untimely end, 
and on their death they would not be permitted to arrive at the land of Pdi ‘Klenk. 


When two Chins who are strangers meet and enter into conversation, the first question is 
ordinarily, “What is your clan?” <All of the same clan are regarded as brothers.* Like all 
the hill-tribes and the people of the plains, too, of Burma, the Chins are hospitable according 
to thelr means, — and more especially so towards their brethren: of the same clan. 


The explanation which the Chins themselves give of their origin of the clans is that 
long, long ago each tribe, or clan, lived by itself on one mountain side, e.g., that the Mendet 
tribe originally lived in Mendet village. Nowadays even a small village may have members 
of an indefinite number of tribes. 


Some of the clans, as the Mendet and Talan, are to be held in more honour than others; 
but as their daughters must marry into other clans than their own, and their own wives also 
must have come from other clans, there is a complete absence of caste feeling. 


Certain sacrifices to the guardian nat (the Burmese name for “ spirit”) are performed 
by the Mendet and Talan clans alone. When they make these sacrifices, one person from each 
house, partaking in the sacrifice, brings a small measure (salé) of uncooked rice with a little 
cotton-yarn on the top of it. A pig is sacrificed, and the rice is cooked. <A stand for the 
offering to the nat is erected before the house where the worshippers assemble, and all the 
persons taking part in the sacrifice have their wrists wrapped round with the yarn. Then, 
after the pa‘san ‘sayd (their teacher or priest) has uttered the incantations, and the na is 
satisfied and gives permission, they all fall to and feast. 


Every year each clan will have a special sacrifice to their deceased forefathers, and 
will offer them pork and rice and ‘kaung. The pa‘san ‘saydé invites the spirits to the feast, 
calling over their names, andif there have been any comparatively recent deaths (say within 
two or three years ) in the clan, the spirits of these their relatives are enrolled in the ‘un. 


Propitiatory Ceremonies. 


The Ghins have a custom of offering first-fruits to Mother Ceres, whom they call Pok 
Klai, They say that if she gives them but one look they wili have plenty of rice, and they 
tell a somewhat graesome story to explain the origin of the custom of offering first-fruits. 
“Once upon a time a woman hada daughter. Before her death, as she lay adying, she said 
to her daughter, ‘ After I ara dead and cremated, I shall return, wearing my intestines as 
a necklace. You must remain on the stairs. I shall come up by the back stairs and verandah. 
When I come you must throw some of the hkadu-water (with which the corpse had been 
washed) over me. If you throw it I shall become a human being again,’ Now when her 
mother came wearing her intestines as a necklace, the daughter was afraid, and durst not 
throw the kadu-water upon her mother; so, because she dared not, this woman could not 
become a human being again. Yet afterwards, her mother showed her where the cucumber 
seeds and the sweet encumber and pumpkin seeds were,® and, giving her a command, said : 
‘My daughter, eat the first-fruit of the corn in its season.’ So to this day the Chins eat the 
first-frnits of their corn, as a religious function. Before the men eat they make offerings in 
their yas (corn, or vegetable patches) for their deceased ancestry to eat.” 
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« Perhaps “cousins”? would be the better rendering ; for the Chins, like the Burmese, call their cousins of the 
first, and even of the second or third remove, by the same words as are used for “ brother” or “sister.” 


§ i.¢,, taught her how to grow the vegetables-required for their curry. 
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The Chins also propitiate the rain fairy, Plaung ‘Saw, with offerings of cattle, pigs, and 
chickens, and, of course, with rice and ‘kawng too. When this sacrifice is being held all the 
women must remain standing from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m, 


When the Chins have sown their corn, they gather together in their fields and pray the 
Earth to lend herself (7. ¢., her increase ) to them once again. If they do not thus petition the 
Earth to lend herself to them, but thanklessly and gracelessly clutch at what they can get 
without even so much as ‘By your leave,’ they may expect poor crops, and their children 
too will fall sick of fever through possession by the spirit. So they make an offering of 
a pig, a fowl, and a pot of ‘kaung, and also of three large and one small wicker-basketfuls of 
rice. They also wrap cotton-yarn on a piece of bamboo about three-quarters of a yard long, 
and pour some water from the bamboo on the baskets of offerings and on the worshippers. 
Again, as has been already stated, after the harvest is reaped, they assemble in the fields to 
make to the ancestorand others an offering of the first-fruits, and then they can eat the new corn, 


In their houses, too, some Chins will, before they take a meal, call upon their ancestral ‘Lun, 
or some other spirit, and then throw away a little ball of rice for the summoned spirit to eat; 
but of late the custom has not been performed with much devotion, even where it is still kept up. 


Chins will also offer on sundry occasions to their ancestors the flower of the thabyé 
or éugenia, stones, cooked glutinous rice, and cotton. 


The Chins have no images of Mother ‘Li, of their penates, or of the other spirits whom 
they fear ; and the figures of the king-crow and of the elephant, which are often carved on the 
top of the memorial posts placed in their ancestral cemetery, are not worshipped by them, 
Neither have they any chapels, temples, or other set places for assembly and for worship. 
Possession by an evil spirit does not connote with them either madness or moral turpitude, but 
merely sickness or some untoward accident. 


Sickness or other trouble is supposed to be due to the animosity of some spirit-being, 
who has been provoked by something some one has done, probably unintentionally and in 
ignorance ; but the consequence is the same, the spirit holds the man in his grip. The spirits 
are considered as capricious rather than wicked; though the people do not shrink from 
saying that they worship them beeause they (the spirits) are bad and therefore dangerous to 
them. 


Tf a man strikes his naked toe against the ground, for they wear no boots or shoes, and his 
foot grows more and more painful after two or three days, he must propitiate the spirit of 
the ground, (n)Dek‘san‘put, by an offering of cooked rice, which is placed in a small 
bamboo basket, and buried at the place where the man hurt his foot. So, it is hoped, the spirit 
may be appeased by the food given him, 


Immediately after the birth of a child, nats have to be appeased by the offering of two 
chickens made underneath the house ; otherwise they would cause the child to be for ever crying, 
and to be in bad health, 

The Spirits. 

The names and number of these spirits is legion, and the duty of the teacher is to 
show the people how to perform the sacrifices duly, and to utter the right incantations ; 
otherwise the offerings would be ineffective. The common name for the teacher is yai-shén, 
(called by the Burmans pa‘san ‘sayd), or ok-mi if skilled and respected. All these teachers recite 
rhythmically the customs relating to Mother ‘Li, which they have received orally from their 
own teachers, and all of them are much given to the drinking of ‘kaung. The lai-16, who 
holds forth at marriages, is a less esteemed teacher, and is especially fond of liquor. The office 
of teacher is not hereditary; neither are they intent on keeping the knowledge of their sacred 
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lore to themselves. They are, at least among the Southern Chins, agriculturists like their 
neighbours, and a villager who is not skilled enough in the traditions to be a yat-skhén may 
yet be a mong ‘tén (7. e., of “skilled lip’) and able occasionally to make certain 
offerings in the absence of one more skilled than himself. 


Some spirits may be satisfied if a chicken is offered in sacrifice, and a little of the flesh and 
some cooked rice thrown on the ground for them to eat; but generally a miniature house has 
to be constructed for the spirit (or nat,as the Burmese would call him), and offerings made of 
dogs, or pigs, or bullocks, or buffaloes. Sometimes whatever offerings may be made, the mind 
of the naf cannot be appeased; and in such cases, of course, the man dies. The pa‘san ‘sayd 
would not find the people so ready to listen to him, [T imagine, were it not that the occasion 
of a sacrifice is almost the only time that the Chins eat any other than vegetable curry with 


their rice. 
Cosmology. 


The Chins conceive of the world as a flat surface, which is supported by two giants 
(n)Song and (n)Hoi. Sometimes to ease their shoulders they change the position of the 
load somewhat, and this is the cause of the earthquakes. The weight of the earth has caused 
awful sores on their shoulders, and as, after the manner of Chins, they do not wash the sores 
freely, much less use antiseptics, maggots have bred on their wounds, and these maggots are 
as big as elephants, so I have heard them say. 


Forked lightning is considered to be the work of a spirit called (n)Glet; and 
meteorites sometimes found are called (n)Glet’s teeth. Of the sheet lightning, so common 
in mild evenings, sundry accounts are given ; but there seems to be common to these varying 
traditions the attributing of the lightning to two spirits (one or both female), the one placed 
in the east and the other in the west, who wink at one another out of mutual affection. 


The rainbow is called the yawning of the dragon, and when they speak of an eclipse of 
the sun or moon they say that “the dog bites” or “ catches”? them; bué I have not heard 
from any Chins the explanation of these sayings. 


Witches. 


The Chins are afraid of witches; but, as has been the case with other peoples, they find 
great difficulty in learning for certain whether a given woman isa witch ornot. If they knew 
it they would certainly drive the woman out of the village, and perhaps resort to farther 
violence. Like the Burmese, they believe that witches have the power by their incantations 
to introduce foreign matter into the bodies of those whom they hate, and so to cause them to 
sicken and die. It is the custom of the Chins to cremate the dead, and they think that 
when a witch is cremated, her bowels, which they conceive to be anything but human in their 
formation, will explode with a loud noise; and so the relatives of one who is suspected of 
being a witch will, when she is cremated, take care to put some big bamboos on the pyre, along 
with the cutch wood which is always used on such occasions, so that when the explosion takes 
place they may be able to affirm confidently that it was not her body that exploded, but the 


bam boos. 
Law. 


In the former days the Chin elders would decide all manner of questions and disputes 
thai might crop up in a village, in accordance with Chin customary law; and the expenses 
of litigation were but pots of ‘kaung, and sometimes also a pig for sacrifice and consumption. 
Nowadays, the powers of the elders are limited to their religious customs, including, of course, 
questions of marriage and divorce. Other matters come before the Government representative, 
the thugyi (¢. ¢., head man), to whom they must give “the cost of a quid of betel” (commuted 
in these jungle villages at one rupee), on referring any matter for his decision. The Chin 
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national custom of taking an oath was to hold a sprig of the Hugentu (thabyé) in his hand whilst 
giving his evidence. It may be noted that the Burmese when victorious in war would crown 
themselves with chaplets made of the leaves of the same tree. Disputes are not frequent in 
Chin villages, and even under the British rule, which in practice unfortunately seems to foster 
litigation, it is very rare that the Chins ever appear in any case in the courts. 





Manner of Life. 


The Chin manner of life is of the simplest, and before the days of the British occupation 
they were very chary of leaving their homes, The Chin requires very little, excepting sali 
and a dd (or chopper), which he cannot get for himself ; though he frequently nowadays has 
all kinds of luxuries unknown to his forefathers, ¢. g., ngapi (¢. e., pickled fish, generally more 
or less putrid), earthenware jars, matches and lamps. The bamboo alone gives him materia] 
for the walls, floor, and roof of his house, for his mats, cups, and waterjugs, for handles to 
his tools, for his weaving implements, for his baskets of all sizes, and for his substitute for 
twine. By rubbing two little pieces of bamboo together he can at once make a fire ; and he can 
also make musical instruments of sorts from the bamboo. He grows his own corn (rice), and 
threshes and pounds it himself. In his ya he also grows all the vegetables he requires for hig 
enrry, beyond what can be found growing wild in the jungle, and cotton too, which his wife 
spins into yarn and weaves into garments and blankets. The dyes which he requires, and he 
has a considerable number of them, including indigo, he manufactures himself mainly from 
plants, either wild or cultivated. He grows his own tobacoo, though, like the Burman, he spoils 
it in the drying, and he manufactures his pipe from a little bamboo. Formerly the Chins 
were onty able to take up the laborious and wasteful tawny-yd method of cultivation, whereby 
fresh patches of jungle must be cleared each year for that year’s crop, as they had no 
paddy-fields (13) and often neither bullocks nor buffaloes ; but of recent years they have slowly 
been improving their condition. In all his work, excepting the cutting of the jungle for ya, 
or the cutting down of bamboos and timber generally, and in ploughing, in the few cases 
where he has paddy-fields, the wife and daughter of the Chin take their full share. 


The Chins are a very simple-minded people, and have not that facility in lying which most 
Orientals seem to possess ; that is to say, the Chins may lie freely, but they cannot ordinarily 
lie boldly and consistently. I have been told by a magistrate who had lived among the 
Northern Chins, a savage people whose greatest delight, until the British occupied the country 
afew years ago, was to go head-hunting along the neighbouring mountains, that 9 bold liar was 
considered a great acquisition in any of these villages, and that whenever a Government enquiry 
was to be made on any point “the liar” was brought forward to answer all questions. The 
Chins have been, and are, perpetually being defrauded by their more wily Burmese neighbours, 
who keep up the character ascribed to their ancestor in Chin folklore. The Chins have 
a saying that “ the Burman langnage is the most simple and straightforward of languages, but 
the Burmese man is the most crooked and deceitful of men,” 


Tattooing. 


Until a few years ago every girl on reaching the age of puberty had her face tattooed. 
In the Northern Chin Hills this tattooing is done chiefly in rings and dotted lines; but among 
the Southern Chins, who were hemmed in by the Burmans, ‘the whole face from the roots of 
the hair on the forehead, round by the ear to the neck, including even the eye-lids, was tattooed, 
and that so thickly and darkly that at a distance the whole fans looked indigo; and-.only a close 
inspection would disclose the patterns worked on the face. It is not the Chin hereditary 
custom for boys or men to be tattooed ; but now they mostly have their body and thighs tattooed 
as the Burmese do, whose manner of diese they also generally follow. -The reason generally 
given by the Chins themselves, and by others, of this strange custom of tattooing their 
women’s faces is that they wished to muke them ugly, so that there would be less danger of their 
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being forcibly carried off by the Burmese ; though some Chins attribute this custom also to 
Mother ‘Li’s injunctions. I should imagine that the custom of tattooing the faces of the 
women goes back far beyond the time when the Burmaus grew strong enough to harass 
the Chins. 





Burmese Infiuence, 


In the days before the British occupation of Lower Burma, the Southern Chins who had 
been driven down southwards along the mountains by pressure from their fellow countrymen 
in the north, had found for their abode a land naturally more fertile than their old home; bnt 
they were perpetually harassed by the Burmans. Whenever a Burman was seen near a Chin 
village, the whole population would flee, if there was opportunity; for the Burmese, and more 
especially the officials, seem to have regarded the Chins as their legitimate prey. In those 
days the Chins were desperately poor: sometimes aman would be sold into slavery, or 
would sell his children, on account of a debt amounting to no more than a shilling, and few 
Chins had any cattle. Occasionally a band of Burmans, villagers who lived perhaps a day’s 
march away, would surround a Chin village and carry off forcibly as slaves all the youths and 
maidens; on such occasions they would sometimes give Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 to the parents, as 
a proof, I suppose, should the matter ever possibly come to ihe ears of the Government, that 
these were slaves lawfully purchased. Sometimes the women were set free after a number of 
years when they had ceased to be attractive to their captors or purchasers, and when they could 
no longer get through as much work as whenthey were young, At other times the Chins fared 
still worse. The village would be surrounded by armed men, generally headed by a Government 
official, and the men who were not able to make good their escape into the surrounding 
woods were slaughtered. The Chin women, too, were first ravished and then slaughtered ; and 
sometimes even the babes would be thrown up in the air and caught on the points of spears. 
The village, and all that conld not be carried away, was burnt or destroyed ; and many even of 
those who had escaped into the woods died of starvation and exposure. As the Chin who told 
me said, “ those were terrible times. ” 


Latterly, the Chins have largely copied the language and dress of the Burmans, and 
to some extent their religion and other eustoms, — though without throwing over their 
own hereditary practices altogether. ‘If you do not know the fashion in dressing your hair, 
follow the mode in your Village,” says a Burmese proverb ; and certainly, if we may judge from 
their acts, the Chins seem largely to approve of that motto. In some few villages not only 
have the Chins given up most of their national customs, but the children do not even know the 
Chin language. In the Census Reports, decade by decade, a larger percentage of the Chins 
and other hill-tribes is returned as Buddhist; thus in the Prome District in 1872 there were 
15,200 persons returned as animists, in 1901 the number was 8,632. “ Nor is Buddhism yet 
a moribund faith, for it is still attracting to it Shamanist or mat-worshipping Karens that 
have not yet fallen within the influence of the Christian missionaries . . . . The fact that 
no attempt at proselytising is attempted by the Buddhist clergy is probably an inducement to 
the uncultured to join them. The savage looks upon the missionary with suspicion. He cannot 
readily understand that the missionary’s motives are disinterested, whereas he sees the advantage 
of joining such a religion as Buddhism, as it raises him in the social seale.6 Moreover, he need 
* not abandon his tutelary gods. It is this easy tolerance that has facilitated the spread of 
Buddhism. It may be taken as an axiom that the more thorough the conversion from one 
religion to another is, the more difficult it becomes to obtain converts. But this easy tolerance 
of Buddhism has led to its becoming adulterated inthe process of absorption of the wilder 
creeds.? As a matter of fact, however, the Chins are at present between two stools and there 
is much room for Christianity asa meaus ofraising them. Asarule they will more or less 


6 He thereby ‘practically becomes a Burman, much as the Turcoman becomes a Russian by joining the 


Orthodox faith. “a 
% Census Report (Burma), 1891, pp. 59-30. 
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frequently kneel before the Buddha’s image and join with the Burmese in their festivals, and 
yet they follow the customs of their forefathers, They dread the evil spirits and revere the 
name of the Great Parent of all good, but hardly worship that power. Their worship 
is mainly a propitiation ; and what need, think they, is there to propitiate their Parent who 
loves them dearly, and ever does them good? Very few Chins have any real affection for 
Buddhism, though they can see the beauty of the moral law laid down as binding on the 
Buddhist ‘householders’ or laity. Since the British occupation the Chins have been less 
attentive, as I have been informed by the people themselves, to the religious ordinances 
incumbent on Duddhists than they were before; for now they do not need the material 
protection which the profession of Buddhism used to give them, by raising them from the 
state of ‘savages, ’ the lawful prey of any one, to that of civilized men. 


Marriage Customs. 


When a httle girl is born she is placed under the guardianship of an elder brother, or 
cousin or uncle, on her father’s side, and when she grows up she may not marry without his 
consent, — though this is rarely denied when there is persistence on the part of the sweet- 
hearts. Of course, the parties to a Chin marriage must be of different clans, and the 
ancient customs must be followed. Pre-nuptial chastity does not seem to be very highly 
esteemed among the Chins, and the parties often, if not generally, live together openly before 
marriage. Infidelity after marriage is not very common in the remote villages. Girls are 
generally married at fifteen years of age onwards ; boys when two or three years older. If 
a girl reaches twenty or twenty-five years of age and is yet unmarried, sheis counted an old 
maid and avoided by the young men; indeed, it is not considered creditable, and hardly 
reputable. A marriage should take place only in the hot weather, on or just before the full 
moon of the months of Tabodwé and Ka‘séng. If the parties elope together, the youth may 
then, or afterwards, be fined Rs. 60; but this is rather a following of Burmese customary law. 


Some time previous to the marriage the youth will have gone with some comrades to the 
house of his prospective brother-in-law, taking some ‘kauny with him. This time nothing is 
said about marriage; but, I suppose, if the ‘kaung is tacitly accepted it implies consent on the 
part of the guardians of the girl. After that the parents of the youth will go with him to her 
brother or parents, and formally ask for her in marriage for their son. The girl’s parents or 
brother will then settle what kind of wedding feast the youth’s parents must provide, that is 
to say, what pigs have to be sacrificed for the feast. On the day fixed for the wedding the 
friends and relatives of the bridegroom will assemble very early at the bride’s house, the men 
bringing the pigs required, and the girls carrying ‘kaung in gourds. Sometimes there will be 
as many as twenty or thity girls thus carrying ‘baung. These will allsit on or by the steps 
of the house where the bride lives, and none of the bridegroom’s party may go in without 
contributing a pot of ‘kaung. The friends and relatives of the bride also bring ‘kaung in pots, 
and in addition chickens and rice for the feast. The ‘kaung is put into a huge jar into which 
two bamboo tubes are inserted, and through these they all suck the beer. 


In the meanwhile a little porker has been killed, and the village elders examine its liver. 
If certain marks are seen on the liver, it is declared to be inauspicious, and a second porker is 
killed. When the bridegroom is in real earnest, if this second liver, too, is pronounced to 
be inauspicious, a third little pig is offered; but if now, too, the fates declare against it, the 
marriage may not take place. The brother or parents of the girl would notallow the 
marriage, for there would be no children born of it, or, if there should be, they would die 
early, or some other dread misfortune would befall them. So the wedding is stopped, and they 
give the youth a present on account of the expense and inconvenience he has been put to, and 
this present is called a “ wiper away of tears.” Bunt if, as is ordinarily the cage, the fates have 
been more propitious, the danzé pig, of medium size, which has been presented by the youth to 
his father-in-law, is slaughtered and cooked to serve as food for the bride’s company, 
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the “superior ” company as it is generally called. The bridegroom's or ‘inferior ” company 
on the other hand eat of the chickens provided and cooked for them by the “superior” 
company. This rule about eating is strictly kept, or at least any breach of the rule brings 
about a fine of a pot of ‘kaung. The two companies sit and eat separately, but drink from the 
same jar, though through different tubes. 


The two pigs mentioned above are always killed at a Chin wedding, and sometimes the 
bride’s brother or parents insist also on the offering of a huge tusker, and occasionally even of 
a fourth pig as a special offering to the spirits. Under certain special circumstances yet other 
pigs may have to be offered, over and above what may be demanded to satisfy the appesites of 
the guests. The ‘inferior’? company cook the pigs which they have bronght,and wait on the 
bride’s relatives and friends at the wedding breakfast ; then these in their turn serve those with 
the chickens and rice they have brought. After that, all young and old men and women drink 
freely. The marriage is considered as settled and confirmed when the bride's brother eats of 
the pork which the groom’s party have prepared. 


After that one of the bride’s party, or some other of their friends who may be skilledin the 
precepts of Mother ‘Li, will recite these to the bridegroom. Presents are also interchanged, and 
her parents give the bride her share of their property. Before and during the marriage the 
bridegroom has to pay very great deference to his elder brother-in-law. The brid: groom is also 
exhorted to treat his wife kindly and with due respect, ‘Do not beat our sister,” say they, 
“so as to make blood flow, or to raise a festering sore. Ifshe is stupid and will not obey you, 
correct her by word of mouth, or at least with moderation. If you beat her so as to break 
a bamboo over her, or to break her bones, she will run away back to her brother.” After this the 
drunken Jai-lé “ teacher” also recites rhythmically the precepts of Mother ‘Liamidst his liberal 
potations of ‘kaung. Soon after mid-day the function is over, and the bridegroom’s friends are 
summarily dismissed ; the ‘‘superior” party will pour water over them, or beat them witn 
the tubes through which the ‘kaung hasbeen drunk. The bride is then conducted to her father- 
in-law’s house, where she is admitted into her husband’s clan, the bridegroom’s mother and 
sisters wrapping cotton-yarn round her wrists. She afterwards gives them a chicken ora pig, 
yarn or money for this service. After a woman has been married, and the young people have 
been established in anew home, she has by Chin law no more inheritance in her parents’ house. 


Should the young husband be violent in his treatment of his wife, she can demand to be 
separated from him, receiving a full share of their united property and also in addition 
a bullock as compensation. More frequently, however, matters are settled peaceably by apologies 
and offerings of pigs and of ‘kaung for a feast. Husband and wife may mutually agree to part, 
and then, as is the Burmese custom, they divide equally their acquired property between them. 
If the husband alone wishes to separate, he must give his wife Rs. 60 over and above her half 
of the property ; and very few Chins have so much money. If the wife wishes to leave her 
husband without any offence on his part, she must leave behind everything she possesses, 
Still there are among the Chins but few cases of separation, ¢. ¢., of divorce, and the husband and 
wife generally get on fairly well together. In these days it is more customary for the young 
people to continue to live, until perhaps a second child may be born, with the parents of one 
of them; and if with the bride’s parents, they would only receive the dowry when they set 
up house for themselves. A few days’ labour, or a few weeks’ labour, would make all the 
difference between a mean house and one above the average, — and this built at no other cost 
shan their own labour at a time when they might otherwise have been doing nothing. 


Sometimes, on account of the expense, a man is unable to marry the woman with whom 
he lives, and who may have borne him two or three children. Should she die without ever 
having been lawfully married, the husband is bound to go through the marriage ceremony with 
the corpse; and the wife at last will be admitted into the ‘un of her husband. 
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Burial Customs, 


All sickness or accident is, as has been already stated, supposed to be directly due to the 
action of some supernatural being, and when this spirit refuses to be appeased by the offerings 
made to him, the man must die. The body is then washed with water, in. which the leaves of 
the adu plant have been steeped, and the hair is combed. A small chicken is killed, and 
tied by a string to the big toe of the deceased. This chicken will accompany the deceased to 
the other world, and will peck at the caterpillars lying in the way, which might otherwise 
incommode the traveller to that far-off land. Other chickens are sacrificed, and pigs also ; 
and if the man was fairly well-to-do, buffaloes and bullocks too, —- for the welfare of the 
deceased and to provide a feast for the visitors. Whenever bullocks or buffaloes are 
sacrificed, the blood is mixed with rice or “bread” and then put into the large intestines and 
roasted. A portion of this, too, is thrown away for the spirits to eat, and the rest is eaten by 
the guests. ; 


Rice-beer (‘Laung) is prepared before a man dies, for it takes four or five days to brew ; 
and were all left to the last, there might not be found time to make it before the body would 
hare to be disposed of. Should this happen, or should there be no yat-shén present to utter 
the incantations, the corpse is buried ; and then after a year it is unearthed, and the burial 
customs are duly performed. Chicken and rice and ‘kawng are from time to time given 
to the corpse to eat ; and the yat-shén, sitting between the liquor and the corpse, chants the 
customs of Mother ‘Li. All the village, and many visitors from a distance, flock to a big 
funeral; but if the body is to be buried there will only be a very few present. Often the 
women, and formerly the men too, would dance in front of the dead man’s house. 


A piece of wood, nearly four feet in length, is carved with a figure of the bird (the king- 
crow) or an elephant on the top of it; or in the ease of a poor man a piece of bamboo is eut, 
and the end of it is made into a fringe. This is called the (n)‘klo-‘seung, and is put into the 
dead man’s hand. The yat-shén utters his charms, and the spirit of the deceased is bidden 
to take up his abode in this stick. Before the corpse is removed from the house, the 
(n)‘klo-‘seung is taken away and set up in the ground somewhere outside the village, 


Frequently, too, a wooden spear and a wooden gun were put into the hands of the dead 
man; or in the case of a woman the lath of herloom. There is also put into the dead man’s 
hand money to pay as ferry-charge over the stream of death. Sometimes a pice or two, or 
two annas it may be, or sometimes as much as Rs, 10, or even more, is given. This money, 
as well as the little chieken tied to the big toe of the deceased, and the pawn-zéng thread is 
burnt at the cremation of the body. Five small pieces of bamboo, wound round with thread 
(red, white, black, green, and yellow) called pawn-zéng, are also put into the hands of the 
deceased for him to take with him to the land “ over there.” The neighbours make an offering 
of a pig for sacrifice, also called pawn-zéng ; and the master of the house gives a big pig (called 
lawn-ga ) for the guests toeat, A wake is kept up the whole night before a funeral ; “ There 
can be no sleeping.” The whole village attend the corpse to the burning-ground, which is not 
far away ; bat all, excepting a few men, return before the cremation actually takes place. The 
funeral pyre is of no great height, and is made of cutch-wood, as this is found to be the best 
for burning. The few who remain by the fire imbibe still more ‘kaung, and keep the fire up 
until the body is consumed. Then they gather the charred bones and put them in a new 
earthen pot of the ordinary kind, such as are in daily use. The pot is for a time, at least in 
the rains, or when the people are otherwise busy, placed on a small stand made for it under 
& tree outside the.village fence. Afterwards, at a convenient season, the bones are conveyed away 
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to the ancestral burial-place, which is generally situated in some remote jungle. It is usual 
for a person to be cremated about three days after his death. A burial would normally take 
place within twenty-four hours of the death. 


The spirit of the dead man should take up its abode in the (m)‘klo-‘seung ; but the living are 
much afraid that it may not doso. They do not believe that the life “over there” is a very 
joyous one ; being rather of the view of Achilles, whose shade told Ulysses that it was better 
to be a slave on earth than a prince in Hades. The dead man is told that he may not linger 
more than seven days in his old house; for they believe that the spirits of the dead look with 
envy on the living, and that they will harm them, The night before they take away the 
charred bones to the cemetery (ayddaung) they interrogate the pot of bones. They ask him 
what disease he died of, and will say “ Let it be that he died of fever if the pot feels light ; 
of some other disease if it feels heavy”; and then they test it. Again they ask him if he is 
still lingering about here, or does he now inhabit “that country,” and the answer is given in 
the same way as before. 


Next morning they start off early, and if the deceased was a person of any means at all, 
they will carry with them an elaborately carved memorial post of cutch-wood to erect in the 
cemetery. On the top of the post will be carved the figure of an elephant or of a bird; and 
beneath that six-parallel circles will be cut round the post in the ease of a male, and five in the 
case of a female. In the case of an unmarried girl all her private belongings are taken and 
deposited by the pot of bones, and in every case rice, chicken, ngapi, chillies, betel, and tobacco 
will be left for the soul of the departed to enjoy. 


I do not find it possible to reconcile all the traditions and ideas held by the same 
individual Chin; and perhaps it would be too much to expect that they should admit of 
being harmonized, — and more especially so with regard to matters concerning the future life. 
Certainly the Chins generally do not seem to believe in the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls; yet my chief informant gave me the following information in Chin writing: — “ We, 
Chin people, must die when the rice given to our spirits on their departure from their former 
existence is finished. We can only remain in this existence as long as that rice lasts. The 
people who had much given them [ lit. “bronghit much with them” ] live long. This rice is 
put in small baskets outside the village fence before the corpse is removed from the house for 
cremation.’ The writer went on to add, what is indeed more in accord with the general 
traditions, but scarcely consonant with the above. ‘‘ When a woman dies her husband will ery ont 
by the corpse, ‘ when you come to Péi ‘Kleuk tell him that I am left behind here ; and ask him to 
call me before long.’ Now when [he adds] people with some little property die, bullocks and 
buffaloes ave offered in sacrifice that they may find favour when they present themselves before 
Pdi ‘Kleuk ; but if the people are poor they make offerings of pigs and fowls.” 


But to return to the funeral. When the people convey the pot of bones to the 
cemetery, they take with them some cotton-yarn, and whenever they come to any stream or 
other water, they stretch a thread across, whereby the spirit of the deceased, who accompanies 
them, may get across it, too. When they have duly deposited the bones and food for the spirit 
in the cemetery they return home, after bidding the spirit to remain there, and not to follow 
them back to the village. At the same time they block the way by which they return by 


putting a bamboo across the path. 


The spirit, however, has not finished his travels yet. It must go on until it comes to the 
stream of white water, on the other side of which dwells the Lord of Hades, Pdi *‘Kleuk, 
He will cry ont to Pdi ‘Kleuk, and after he appears will let the breeze waft, streamer-like 
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across the water, the thread which is let loose from the pawn-zéng bamboos that 
were burnt along with the corpse at the cremation; for the shades of the little chicken 
and of this thread have accompanied the deceased on his journey to his comfort and assistance. 
Then, after the thread has been duly fastened, the spirit goes across to receive his judgment 
for the deeds done in the body, fometimes a spirit is terrified on account of his past misdeeds, 
ghd will endeavour to escape. But though the spirit may run, there is no remedy ; for 
Péi ‘Kleuk has a dog, who will bite the runaways, and they dare not face him. In his terror 
the spirit will climb the tree of hell; bat the mighty Pdi ‘ Kleuk will shake the branches, and 


the poor wretch will fail into the cauldron of hell, which is fuil of boiling water. 
climb to the top of the tree, the dreadful vulture, hak-ky/, will devour his vitals. 
He must come down and receive his just punishment, 


escape. 


Or, if he 
There is no 
There is no need to utter 


the sentence of condemnation. Pdi ‘ Kleuk merely points to them with his fourth, called ‘the 
nameless,” finger, aud they go away to be roasted in hell. 


The Chins have some belief in a happier Jand, but their ideas on this subject are not very 
tangible; and it is difficult to know how far the hope, which they sometimes éxpress, that they 
may be enabled to go by the straight and narrow way into the presence of the Great Parent of 
all good, and there for ever abide, is derived, directly or indirectly, from Christian teaching, 





BOOK-NOTICH. 


Diz Mon-KHMeER-VOLEER EIN BINDEGLIED ZWISCHEN 
YOLKERN ZENTRALASIENS UND AUSTRONESIENS. 
Vor P. W. Scumipt, §.V.D. Brunswick, 1903. 
{Reprinted from the drchiv fiir Anthropologie, Nene 
Folge, Band y, Heft 11.2.) 

Tuts work,ulso from the pen of Pater Schmidt, 
appeared originally in the Archiv fiir 
Anthropologie, and has beenreprinted in another 
form at Brunswick in the same year, In it, we 
have the summing up of the author’s researches 
into the Mon-Khmer languages and his final 
conclusions as to their relationship, whether 
mutual or to other forms of speech. A detailed 
account of its contents would occupy too much 
space, and moreover can be found in the pages of 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
January 1907 by those who are interested in the 
subject. I confine myself here to stating the 
results to which his enquiries have led Pater 
Schmidt, and which, in my opinion, he has 
conclusively proved. Briefly, they are these :— 

(a) There is agronp of languages called Mon- 
Khmer, which is closely connected not only with 
several tongues spoken on the Burma-Chinese 
frontier, such as Palaung, Wa, and others, but 
also with the speeches of certain aboriginal 
tribes of Malacea, with Nicobarese, with the 
Khasi of Central Assam, and with the Munda 
languages of Central India. It is further to be 
remembered that under the last head must be 
included a number of extinct sub-Himalayan 
dialects, reaching as far west as Kandéwar, traces 
of which still plainly survive in the Tibeto- 
Burman languages spoken by the descendants of 


those who employed them. To this group of 
Mon-Khmer-Malacca-Mund4-Nicobar-Kh§si lang- 
uages Pater Schmidt has given the name of 
“Austroasiatic,”’ and he showsthat not only are all 
the different forms of speech mutually related, but 
that their speakers have the same physical type, 


(5) Informer works the learned author showed 
the existenee of another group of languages, the 
** Austronesic,” which included three related 
sub-groups, the “Indonesic,” the “* Melanesic,” 
and the “ Polynesie,” covering the areas 
indicated by their respective names. Ina second 
part of the work under notice, he undertakes the 
task of comparing, by rigorously scientific 
methods, the Austroasiatic and the Austronesic 
languages, and of proving that these two groups 
of speeches are ultimately related to each other, 
and form together one great united whole which 
he calls the “Austric” family. This speech- 
family is the most widely spread of those whose: 
existence has been established since the birth of 
comparative philology. The tract over which it 
extends reaches from the Panjab in the West to 
Haster Island, off the coast of South America, in 
the Hast; and from the Himalaya in the North to 
New Zealand in the South, Such a result, —and 
I do not think that any one can seriously impngn 
the arguments on which it is founded, — amply 
justify us in maintaining that Pater Schmidt's 
work is one of the most important contributions 
to comparative philology which has issued from 
the press in recent years. 


GEorag A. Grierson. 
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A PLAN FOR A UNIFORM SCIENTIFIC RECORD OF THE 
LANGUAGES OF SAVAGES. 


Applied to the Languages of the Andamanese and Nicobarese. 
BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from ». 203.) 
TI. 
The Theory of Universal Grammar applied to the Andamanese Languages. 
Profatory Remarks. 


Le 
The Andamanese are divided into twelve Tribes belonging to three Groups or Divisions, 
as under, from North to South (etée Map attached) : — 

1. The Yérews or Northern Division, consisting of the Chiriir, Kora, Tabé, Yeére and 
Kede Tribes. 

2, The Bojigngiji or Southern Division, consisting of the Jiwai, Kol, Bojigyab, Balawa 
and Béa Tribes. 

8. The Onge-Jarawa or Outer Division, consisting of the Onge and Jirawa Tribes, 


Port Blair is situated in the Béa Territory, and that Tribe and its languaze are consequently 
by far the best known and the Bojigngiji is the best known Group or Division. 


‘Every Tribe hasits own set of names for itself and alithe others, andthese names have constant 
conventional prefixes and suffixes attached to them, making the names long and unwieldy. In this 
Grammar the Béa set of names hasbeen adopted, and for convenience of presentation they have been 
stripped of the habitual prefixes and suifixes attached to them (cide Appendix C ). 


Also, except where otherwise specially stated, all examples and all vernacular words quoted 
are taken from the Béa (Aka-Béa-da) speech. Diacritical marks are not used except where 


unavoidable. 
2 Lastly, it is necessary to note that Colebrooke's Jéraia Tocahulary made in the XVIIIth 
Century was gathered from one individual of the Tribe and not from several persons, as has been 


hitherto supposed. . 
I. — GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


a. — Philological Value. 


The Andaman Languages are extremely interesting from the philological standpoint, on account 
alone of their isolated development, due to the very recent contact with the outer world on the part 
of the speakers, Of the speech of the only peoples, who may be looked upon as the physical 
congeners of the Andamanese, — the Samangs of the Malay Peninsula and the Aetas of the 
Philippine Archipelago, — no Vocabulary or Grammar is available to me of the latter, and the only 
specimens of the Samang tongue I hare seen bear no resemblance or roots common to any 
Andamanese Language. 

The Andamanese Languages exhibit the expression only of the most direst and simplest thought, 
show few signs of syntactical, though every indication of a very long etymological, growth, are 
purely colloquial and wanting in the modifications always necessary for communication by writing. 
The Andamanese show, however, by the very frequent use of ellipsis and of clipped and curtailed 
words, a long familiarity with their speech. . 

1 Largely reprinted with additions and many corrections from Chapter IV. of Part I. of the Census Report. 


India, 1901, Vol. ITI. Since this article was written, Skeat and Blagden’s Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula has 
appeared, but ‘L have not been able to collate it for the present purpose. 
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The sense of even Proper Names is usually immediately apparent and the speakers invariably 
exhibit difficulty in getting out of the region of concrete into that of abstract ideas, though none in 
expanding or in mentally differentiating or classifying ideas, or in connecting several closely together, 
Generic terms are usually wanting, and specific terms are numerous and extremely detailed. Narration 
almost always concerns themselves and the chase. Only the absolutely necessary is usually employed 
and the: speech is jerky, incomplete, elliptical and disjointed. Introductory words are not much 
used and no forward references are made. Back references.by means of words fer that purpose are 
not common, nor are conjunctions, adjectives, adverbs and even pronouns, An Andamanese will 
manage to convey his meaning without employing any of the subsidiary and connecting parts of 
speech. He ees out with a clever mimicry a great deal’ By manner, tone and action ; and this 
habit he abundantly exhibits in the form of his speech. His narration is, nevertheless, clear, in 
proper consecutive order and not confused, showing that he possesses powers of co-ordination. 


b. — Savage Nature. 


The general indications that the Languages give of representing the speech of undeveloped 
savages are confirmed by the intense anthropomorphism exhibited therein. As will be seen later 
on, the Andamanese regard not only all objects, but also every idea associated with them, as 
connected with themselves and their necessities, or with the parts of their bodies and theiz attributes. 
They have no means of expressing the majority of objects and ideas without such reference 5G. Jey 
they cannot say “head” or “heads,” but must say “my, your, his, or *s, this one’s, or 
that one’s head” or “our, your, their, or ——-—’s, or these ones’, those ones’ heads.” 





But though they are “savage” languages, limited in range to the requirements of a people 
capable of but few mental processes, the Andamanese Languages are far from being “primitive.” 
In the evolution of a system of pre-lexion: in order to intimately connect words together, to build up 
compounds and to indicate back references, and in a. limited exhibition of the idea of concord by 
means of post-inflexion of pronouns, they indicate a development as complete and complicated as that 
of an advanced tongue, representing the speech of a highly intellectual people. These lowest of 
savages show themselves to be, indeed, human beings immeasurably superior in mental capacity to. 
the highest of the brute beasts. 

c. — Agglutinative Form, 


The Andamanese Languages all belong to one Family, divided into three Groups, plainly 
closely connected generally to the eye on paper, but mutually unintelligible to the ear, They are 
agglutinative in nature, synthesis-being present in rudiments only, They follow the general grammar 
of agglutinative languages. All the affixes to roots are readily separable, and all analysis of words 
shows a very simple mental mechanism and a low limit'in range and richness of thought and in the 
development of ideas. Suffixes and prefixes are largely used, and infixes also to build up compound 
words.. As with every other language, foreign words have lately been fitted into the grammar with 


such changes. of form as are necessary for absorption. into the general. structure of Andamanese 
speech. 


d, — Samples of Minutenass in. Detailed Terms. 


The following are examples of the extent to which the use of specific terms to-deseribe detailg 
of importance to the Andamanese is carried by them, 


Stages in the growth of fruit: — Oédareka, small : chimdéi, sour : putungaij, unripe? chéba; 
hard: telebich, seed not formed: gad, seed forming : gama, seed formed: ¢ela, half-ripe: munukel, 
ripe: réicha, fally. ripe: otyob, soft: chérore, rotten. 


Stages of the. day:—. Waingala, first dawn: elawainga, before sunrise : Sodola déatinga, 
sunrise: wainga, early morning: bodola kdgalaga, morning: bodola kdgnga, full morning:3 bo40 


* Lit., black skin; 


* Lili, early. tosmorrow morning ; dilna, lili, early morning that is-past:: dilmaya; dilmaten, liliya, Ulinga, this 
morning : Koinga dilu-réatek, early every morning. 
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chénag, forenoon: bodo chau, noon: dbordoln iértnga, afternoon: b6de lardiyanga, full afternoon : 
elardiyanga, evening : dila, before sunset: bélole lédinga, sunset : elékilauya, twilight: elaritnga, 
dark: garug chau, midnight, 


&.-—~Specimén of Andamanese Method of Speech. 


The following account of a story, abstracted with corrections from Portman, of an imaginary 
pig-hunt as told by a Béa éremé@ga (forest-man) for the amusement of. his friends, will go far 
to explain the Andamanese mode of speech, and the form that its Grammar takes. 


The narrator sits on the ground, facing a half circle of lounging Andamanese. After a short 
silence, lie leans forward with his head bent down. Suddenly he sits‘erect with brightening eyes and 
speaks in a quick, excited way, acting as if carrying on a conversation with another person. ‘In 
how many days will you return?” And-then-answering as if for himself: ‘*I will come back early 
in the morning, I am of pig-hunting now.” A pause. “I am going.” Very suddenly. ‘ You stay 
here in my place.” Moving as if going away. ‘“‘Iam going away.” Squeaking like a young pig 
with pantomime of shooting it. ‘It is only a little pig. I will bring it to-the hut.” Moving his 
shoulders a3 if carrying, ‘‘They can roast it here.” Weave of the hands signifying that the 
pig was of no account. Pause. ‘‘I will start early to-morrow morning after a big one, —— a big 
pig.” Motions of hands to show length and breadth of pig, To an imaginary friend. ‘‘I will 
sharpen pig arrows to-‘take with me. Come after me and we will hunt together.’ Imitation with 
the hands of a pig running, shooting arrows, slap on the left breast, squeals of several wounded pigs, 
and so on. A pause. “You bring them in readiness to cook for me.” Directions by pantomime 
to other persons as to the pigs, “ They were cooking them for me in the hut, cooking them well.” 
Brightens up and begins again. ‘ will bring several more.” Pretends to listen. “We have got 
them here. The dogs-have barked.” And so on for hours. 


The actual expressions for such a story are:— 




















Kichilean—tin ? drla—l—eéte ngo on . Watnga —len do on , Na do reg 
How ——many? day past yor come. Morning—in I coma, Then I pig 
dele .. Kam wai dol. Kam wai do on : D’— drlig —ien 
hunt. Here- indeed [. Here indeed IL come (g0). Me-place—in’ 
ka, Wai do jala ke. Reg—ba . Kam wai do ik om 
here. Indeed. I go-away-—do. Pig—little. Here indeed I take come. 
Wat ka . eda  otjot. Da. latts doga lat. Reg 
Indeed here they roast. I (in—the)-early—morningt big—(pig)—for Pig 
doga. Do Gla Vigjtt ——ke. D’—okanumu—hané Kaich ad —éarélo. 
big . I pig-arrow  sharpen—do. Tt —go do. Come’ me—aftet. 
Do—ny’ —igdete. D’ —ékotélima tk on. Wai a” —at otjat ke 

I —you—hunt. Me—before take come. Indeed me—sake cooking — were 


bad—len. Tin rdicha—béringa—ke. Né do thpdgi —ke. Tk —re ka 
hat—in . More ripe ——good——do. Then I. several —do. Get—did here. 
Wai eda tkkdnawa—re . 

Indeed they bark did. 


Nothing could show more clearly how. “ savage” the speech is in reality, how purely colloquial, 
how entirely if depends on. concurrent action for comprehension. When the party, who were out 
with Mr. Vaux when he was killed by the Jarawas in February, 1902, returned, they explained the 
oecurrence to their friends at the Andamanese Home in. Port Blair by mach action and: pantomime 
and few words, The manner of-his death was explained by. the narrator lying down and following 
his movements on the ground. 








*¢, 2,, of to-morrow. 5 This is not a Béa form ; probably borrowed from Bojigyfb. 
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II. — GRAMMAR. 


a. — History of the Study. 


I have taken so large a share in the development of the knowledge of the Andamanese tongue 
that a brief personal explanation is here necessary to make clear the mode of presenting it that now 
follows. 

The first person to seriously study the Andamanese Languages and reduce them to 
writing was Mr. HE. H. Man, and in this work I joined him for a time soon after it was 
commenced, and in 1877 we jointly produced a small book with an account of the speech of the 
Bojigngiji Group, or more strictly, of the Béa Tribe. We then worked together on it, making 
such comparisons with the speech of the other Andaman Tribes as were then possible and 
compiling voluminous notes for a Grammar and Vocabulary, which are still in manuscript. 
In 1882 the late Mr, A. J. Ellis used these notes for an account of the Béa Language in his 
Presidential Addvess to the Philological Society. 


In compiling our manuscript, Mr. Man and myself had used the accepted grammatical 
terms, and these Mr. Ellis found to be so little suited for the adequate representation for 
scientific readers of such a form of speech as the Andamanese, that he stated in his Address 
that: — ** We require new terms and an entirely new set of grammatical conceptions, which 
shall not bend an agglutinative language to our inflectional translation.” And in 1883 he 
asked me, in a letter, if it were not possible “ to throw over the inflectional treatment of an 
uninflected language.”’ 


b. —- History of the Theory of Universal Grammar. 


Pondering, for the purpose of an adequate presentation of Andamanese, on what was then 
a novel, though not an unknown, idea, never put into practice, I gradually framed a Theory of 
Universal Grammar, privately printed and circulated in that year. This Theory remained 
nnused, until Mr, M. V, Portman compiled his notes for a Comparative Grammar of the 
Bojigngijt (South Andaman) Languages in 1898, based avowedly, but not fully, on my theory. 
These notes I examined in a second article on the Theory of Universal Grammar in the Journal 


settee RRR oan one nearer mmmemmanimmannnememmenn re 
« 


6 In addition to the article mentioned in the Preface to this article. 
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of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1839, which again was subjected to the favourable criticism of 
Mr, Sidney Ray, who has since successfully applied it in outline to sixteen languages,’ selected 
because unrelated and morphologically distinct, riz., — 


1. English, ' 10. Nufor, Dutch New Guinea. 
2, Hungarian. 11, Motu, British New Guinea. 
8, Latin. 12. Alortlock Ids, Caroline Group, Micro- 
4, IJhasi, Hills of N.-E. Bengal. nesia. 
5. Anam, French Cochin China. 13. Mota, Banks’ Islands, Melanesia. 
6. Ashanti, West Africa. 14. Samoan, Polynesia. 
7. Kafir, South Africa. 15. Awabakal, Lake Macquarie, Australia. 
8, Malagasy, Madagasear. 16. Dakota, North America. 
9. Olo Ngadju or Dayak, South Hast 
Borneo. 


c. — Position of the Andamanese Languages in the General 
Scheme of the Theory. 


The next point for consideration is: — Where do the Andamanese Languages come into 
the general scheme? This will be shown in the following general account of them, and as the 
grammatical terms used will be novel to the reader, the corresponding familiar terms will 
be inserted beside them in brackets, wherever necessary to make the statements clear in 
a familiar manner. Diacritical marks will only be used when necessary to the elucidation 


of the text. 
d.— Examples of Sentences of One Word, 


The Andamanese Languages are rich in integer words, which are sentences in themselves, 
* ry ? 
because they express a complete meaning. The following examples are culled from Portman’s 


lists :—% 


TABLE OF INTEGER WORDS, 


ENGLISH. BEA. Bauawa, BoJiGyABe JUWAI. 
Hurrah Wwé Yui Yui Yui 
I don’t know Uehin - Maka, Konkete Koien 
Very well : go - _ 

(with a lift of beni Kobale KOi Koi 

the chin) . 

n 3 Okamkoti- 

Humbug Akandiyadake Akanoiyadake Omkotichwake eekohine 
Oh: Isay — \pe pie Ya Kalaiitata i Yokokens 

(ironical) Kalat 7 
Et’s broken Turashno?® Taruit Turush T’ruish 
Back me up } Jeg Jead Jeklungi Atokwe 
Say ‘yes’ ; 
Not exactly Kak Kak Kaka Alé 
Nonsense Cho Ya Aikut Kene 
Yes (ironical) Wai (drawled) Wai (drawled) Kéle K’le 
What a stink Chuiigs Chunye Chunyeno Chunye 
How sweet } 

(smell, with @ | Due Pue Pure Pue 


puffing out of | 
the lips) 


" See ante, Vol. XXVIII. pp. 197 #., 995 f.: Vol. XXXI. p. 165 ff, . 
8 Picea isso frequently inaccurate that if must be understood that throughout this article, wherever he is 


quoted it is with corrections. 
8 This is doubtful. 
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ENGLISH. Bea, BaLawa. Bosiey is. JUwAL, 
It hurts Iyi Yi Yi (drawled) Kyé (indignantly) 
Oh (shock) Vite (witha gasp) Yite Yite Jite 
Don’t worry Ijivomaingata § Idiyomaingata Iramyolano Remjolokne 
What? Where? Tan? Tan ? Tlekot P Alech ? 
Ts it so? An wal? An yatya? En kGle ? An k’le? 
Lor Kakatek Kakate Keleba Alobai 


®. — Elliptical Speech. 
Portman’s Vocabulary shows that the habit of speaking by integers, 7. ¢., single words, or by 
extremely elliptical phrases, is carried very far in Andamanese, and the Fire Legends themselves 
give the clearest instances of it, in so far as these legends have been recorded by Portman. 


The Béa version winds up with the enigmatic single word “Témolola, ’’ which has to be 
translated by ‘“‘they, the ancestors, were the Témolola.” In the Kdél version occurs the 
single-word sentence “ Kélotatke,” dt. ‘‘Kélotat-be,’’ which has to be translated : — “ Now 
there was one Kolotat.” In the first instance, one word in the indicator (noun) form 
completes the whole sense; in the second, one word in the predicator (verb) form does so. 
Sack elliptical expressions as the above and as the term of abuse, ‘‘ Ngabgérob” (ng +ab + gérob, 
you +special—radical—prefix+spine), would be accompanied by tone, manner, or gesture to 
explain its meaning to the listener. Thus, the latter would be made to convey “ You 
humpback,” or “ Break your spine,” by the accompanying manner. 


f. —- Portman’s Fire Legend in the Béa Version dissected 
to illustrate Grammar, 

The Andamanese sentence, when it gets beyond an exclamation or one word, is capable of 
clear division into subject and predicate, as can be seen by an analysis of the sentences in 
a genuine specimen of the speech, Portman’s ‘‘ Fire Legend” in the five languages of the South 
Andaman ( Bojigngiji) Group. In the Béa Language it runs thus : — 


Besa Version or THe Fire Lecenp. 

















Tél-Voko-tima-len Paluga-la mami —ka . Liratit-la! chépa tip —nga omo—re . 
(a Place)——in God asleep—was, (a Bird) firewood steal-ing bring-did. 
chépa-la Piluga-la pigai ka. Piluga-ta 66: ka . Piluga-la  chiépa 

firewood God burning—was. God awake—was. God firewood 
ent ha. a@ ith chdpa lik Laratat Vot-piguri—re © jek Liratit-la 


seizing—was. he taking firewou'—by (Bird) throw-at —did. at-onte (Bird) 


vy 





ent ka. a Tdreheker8 Voi-piguri—re . Wota-Emi-baraij—len Chauga-tdbanga 
taking—was. he (a bird) throw-at —did. Wota-Emi-village-in The —ancestors 
oko —dal-re14 Témolola. 

made-fires . Tomolola. 


g. -—- Portman’s Rendering (amended), 


God was sleeping at Tdl-l’ok«t's1a, Liratiit came, stealing firewood. The firewood 
burnt God. God woke up. God suid the firewood; took the firewood and threw it at 
Liratit. Then Liratit took (the fire'vood ) ; he threw it at Tarcheker in Wota-Emi village, 
( where then ) the Ancestors lit fires. (The Ancestors referred to were) the Témolola. 


a a a i 

20 Cf, Man’s Andaman Islanders, p. 99. 11 One of the (?) six kinds of the Andamanese Kingfisher. 

12 This expression means ‘‘threw a burning brand at,” a common practice among the Andamanese, It has 
heen extended to meet modern requirements to denote “shooting with a gun,’’ the flash from which is likened to 
that from a burning brand when thrown. 7 

33 Probably an error for Chaltekar, the generic term for the kingfishers, ; 

14 This expression is elliptical, Chapa, firewood: chépa-lidal, the eye of the firewood, a fire: chdpa-l’okodal- 
ke, firewood-eye-do (make), make a. fire. 


Averst, 19 
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h,— Subject and Predicate. 


Taking this Legend sentence by sentence, the subject and predicate come out clearly 


thus: —(P. 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


= predicate: 8. = subject). 


Tollokotimalen (P.) Pulugala (S.) mamika (P.), 

Luratutla (S.) chapatapnga (8. ) omore (P.). 

Chapala (S.) Pulugala (P.) pugatka ( P.). 

Pulugala (S.) boika (P.). 

Pulugala (S.) chapa (P.) enika (P.). 

A (S.) ik (S.) chapalik ( P.) Luratut (P.) lotpugurire (P.). 
Jek (P.) Luratutla (S.} enika ( P.). 

A. (S.) Tarcheker { P.) lotpugurire ( P.). 

Wota-Emi-baraijlen (P.)} Chauga-tabnga (S.) okodalre ( P.). 
Tomolola (S.) ( P. unexpressed ). 


i. — Principal and Subordinate Words, 


That the words in the above sentences are in the relation of principal and subordinate is 
equally clear thus: — 
(1) In the Predicate, Tollokotimalen is subordinate to the principal mamika. 
(2) Inthe Subject, Luratutle is the principal with its subordinate chapatapnga. 
(5) In the Predicate, chapa is subordinate to the principal enka. 


And so on, without presentation of any difficulties. 


j. — Functions of Words. 


The next stage in analysis is to examine the functions of the words used in the above 
sentences, and for this purpose the following abbreviations will be used: — 


Abbreviations used. 


int, ... Integer. intd, ... introducer. 

IDs ... indicator. Y.C. «a. refersat conjunctor. 

e. we  explicator. T.S os referents substitute. 

p- ».  predicator. c.in. ... complementary indicator. 
ill. we. ilustrator. C-@& .. complementary explicator. 
c. vee connector. c. ill. ... complementary illustrator. 


In this view the sen tences can be analysed thus: — 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
CO 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


Toll’okotimaten (ill. of P.) Pulogala (in, ) mamika (p.). 

Luratutla (in. ) chapa-(c. in. )-tapnga (p., the whole an e. phrase } omore ( p-). 
Chapala (in. } Polagala {c. in. ) pugatka (p.), 

Pulugala (in. ) boika (p.). 

Pnlugala (in. ) chapa (¢. in.) enika (p. ), 

A (x. s., ins) ik (e. ) chapalik ( ill.) Loratut (c. 1) lotpugurire ( p.). 

Jek (r.¢.) Luratutla (in, ) enika (p.). 

A (r. s., in.) Tarcheke (c. in. ) lotpugarire (p. ). 

Wote-Emi-baraijles (ill. phrase of P,). chaugatabanga (in. phrase ) okodalre (p. }. 
Tomolola (in. P. unexpressed ). 
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k. — Order of Sentence. 


By this analysis we arrive at the following facts. The purposes of all the sentences is 
information, and the Andamanese indicate that purpose, which is perhaps the commonest of 
-peech, by the order of the words in the sentence thus : — 

(1) Subject before Predicate : 
Pulagala (S.) boika (P.). 
(2) Subject, Complement (object), Predicate : 
Pulugala (S.) chapa (c. in.) enika (P.). 
(3) Indicator ( noun) before explicator (adjective) : 
Luratutla (in.) chapa-tapnga (e, phrase ) omore (p.). 
(4) Illustrator of Predicate (adverb ) before Subject : 
Toll’okotimalen (ill. of P.) Pulugala (in. ) mamika (p.). 
But illustrators can be placed elsewhere,!® thus : 
A (r,s. used as in.) ik. (p. of elliptic e. phrase, c. in, unexpressed ) 
chapa lik (ill. ) Luratut (c. in. ) ’otpugurire (p.). 
(5) Reierent conjunctor (conjunction ) commences sentence : 
Jek (r. c.) Luratutla (in. ) enika (p. ). 
(6) Referent substitutes (pronouns ) follow position of the originals: 
A (r.s. in.) Tarcheke (c. in.) Potpugurire (p.), 


From these examples, which cover the whole of the kinds of words used in the sentence, 
except the introducers and connectors, the absence of which is remarkable, we get the 
following as the order of Andamanese speech : — 

A. (1) Subject, (2) Predicate. 

B. (1) Subject, (2) Complement ( object), (3) Predicate. 

C. (1) Indicator { noun ) before its explicator ( adjective ). 

D, Illustrator (adverb) where convenient. 

E. Referent conjunctors (conjunctions ) before everything in connected sentences: 


We have also a fine example of an extremely elliptical form of speech in the wind up of 
the story by the one word “ Tomolola” as its last sentence, in the sense “(the ancestors who 
did this were the) Tomolola.” Jek ZLuratutla enika is also elliptic, as the complement is 
nnexpressed. 

I,-— Order of Connected Sentences, 


Connected sentences are used in the order of principal and then subordinate : 


Pulugala chapa enika (principal sentence) and then a tk chapalik Luratut Votpugurire 
( subordinate sentence ), after which jek Luratutla enika ( connected sentence joined by “ jek, at 
once”’), and then a Tarcheker Voipugurire ( subordinate to the previous sentence). 


The sentences quoted show that the Andamanese mind works in its speech steadily from 
point to point in a natural order of precedence in the development of an information (story, 
tale ), and not in an inverted order, as does that of the speakers of many languages. 


m,.—Interrogative Sentences, 


It may also be noted here, though no interrogative phrases occur in the Fire Legend, that 
the Andamauese convey interrogation by introducers (adverbs) always placed at the 
commencement of a sentence or connected sentences. 





16 We have this in English :—“ suddenly John died ; John suddenly died; John died suddenly.” 
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__? 


The introducers of interrogation in Béa are Ba? and dn? And so, too, “Is 
or-—__—____?” are introduced by “ 4n_______? an_______?” FEjither these introdncers 
are used, or an interrogative sentence begins with a special introducer, like “ Zé? Where 
Michiba P What? AMzjola (honorific form), or Miju? Who?’ and so on. 





n,.— The Mode of expressing the Functions and the Interrelation of Words. 

But the Andamanese do not rely entirely on position to express the function of the sentence 
and the functions and interrelation of its words. By varying the ends of their words, they express 
the functions of such sentences as convey information, and at the same time the functions of the 
words composing them, 

Thus, the final form of Pulugzla, Luratutla, chapala, Tomolola proclaim them to be indicato-s 
(nouns): of mamika, boika, pugatka, omore, okodalre, Votpugurire, to be predicators ( verbs) : of 
chapa-tapnga {phrase ) to be an explicator (adjective ): of Toll ukotimalen (phrase), chapzlik. 
Wota-Emi-baraijlen ( phrase ) to be illustrators (adverbs). 

Q. — Expression of Intimate Relation. 


The intimate relation between words is expressed by change of form at the commencement 
of the latter of them. 

Thus in Luratut (c. in.) Potpugurtre ( p.), where Luratut is the complement (object ) and 
Votpugurire is the predicator (verb), the intimate relation between them is expressed by the 
U’ of Votpugurire. So again in Tarcheker Votpugurire. 

In phrases, or words that are fundamentally phrases, the same method of intimately 
joining them is adopted. 

Thos Tol-l’oko-tima-len means in practice “in Tdll’okotima,” a place so named, but 


fnndamentally 
Tol ———__—_-  —— okotima-len 


Tol (tree) —— (its} ——-— corner—in 
means “in (the encampment at, unexpressed ) the corner of the Tol (trees, unexpressed ).” 
Here the intimate relation between tol and okotema is expressed by the intervening ?’. 
The actual use of the phrases is precisely that of the words they represent. Thus, 
W ota—Emi—bai aij len 
W ota—HEmi—village—in 
Here a phrase, consisting of three indicators (nouns) placed in juxtaposition, is used as 


ene illustrator word (adverb ). 
p.—- Use of the Affixes, Prefixes, Infixes, Suffixes. 





It follows from what has been above said that the Andamanese partly make words fulfil 
their functions by varying their forms by means of aifixes. 
Thus they use suffixes to indicate the class of a word. LE. g., ka, re, to indicate predicators 


(verbs): la, da, for indicators (nouns) : ga for explicators (adj.): len, lik for illustrators 
(adverbs ). They use prefixes, ¢. g-s I’, to indicate intimate relation, and infixes for joining up 


phrases into compound words, based on the prefix 7’. 

Tt also follows that their functional affixes are prefixes, infixes, and suffixes. 

It is further clear that they effect the transfer of a word from class to class by means of 
suffixes. 

Thus, the compound indicator (noun ) Toll’okotima is transferred to illustrator (adverb ) 


by suffixing len: indicator (noun) chapa to illustrator (adverb) by suffixing &k: indicator 
(noun) phrase Wota-Emi-baraij to illustrator (adverb) by suffixing len: predicator (verb) 


tap (-ke,-ba,-re) to explicator (adj.) by suffixing nga, 
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A very strong instance of the power of a suffix to transfer a word from one class to another 
occurs in the K6l version of the Fire Legend, where Aélotad-ke occurs. Koélotat, being a man’s 
name and therefore an indicator (noun ), is transferred to the predicator (verb) class by merely 
affixing the suffix of that class. The word Kélotatke in the K6l version of the Fire Legend 
5eeurs as a sentence by itself in the sense of “ now, there was one Kolotat.” 


q.— Differentiation of the Meanings of Connected Words by Radical Prefixes. 


Fortunately in the sentences under examination, two words occur, which exhibit the next 
point of analysis for elucidation. These are :— 





chapala Pulugala pugat ka 
firewood God burning—was 
and then 
a  Tarcheker _/’otpuguri-re 
he (a Bird) throw-at—did 
a ik chapa—lik Luratut Votpuguri-re 
he taking firewood-by (Bird) throw-at—did 


Here is an instance of connected words, one of which is differentiated in meaning from the 
other by the affix of, prefixed to that part which denotes the original meaning or root (pigat, 
pugurt ) of both. Therefore in Andamanese the use of radical prefixes ( prefixes to root) is to 
differentiate connected words. 

The simple stem in the above instances is pigat and the connected compound stem ofpiguri. 
Similarly okottma, okodalre, occurring in the Fire Legend, are compound stems, where the roots 
are iima and dal. 

r.— Indication of the Classes of Words — Qualitative Suffixes. 

The last point in this analysis is that the words are made to indicate their class, 4. e., their 
nature (original idea conveyed by a word) by the Andamanese by affixing qualitative suffixes, 
thus :— 

ka, ré to indicate the predicator class (verbs ): nga, to indicate the explicator (adj.) 
class : la, da to indicate the indicator (noun) class: tk, len to indicate the illustrator 
(adverb ) class. 

s,— Composition of the Words. 

The words in the sentences under consideration can thus be broken up into their 

constituents as follows :— : 


Using the abbreviations R. = Root: 8S. = Stem: P. F. = Prefix, functional: P. R. = 
Prefix, radical: I. = Infix: 8. F. = Suffix, functional: 8. Q. = Suffix, qualitative. 


(1) Mami (S.) —ka (8. Q)). (7) Ik(S.). 














Sleeping ——was. tak — (ing). 

So also pugat-ka, boi-ka, eni-ka. (8) Chapa (S.) — lik (S. F.). 
(2) Chapa (8.). firewood. by. 

firewood. (9) V.(P. F.)}—ot (P, B.)—puguri (R.) —re 
(3) Tap (S.)—nga (S. Q.). (S. Q.). 

steal —— ing (referent prefixes) throw-at ——- did 
(4) Omo (8.} — re (S. Q.), (10) Jek (S.), 

bring did. At-once. 
(5) Chapa (8.) — la (8. Q.). (11) Baraij (S.) — len (S. F.). 

. frewood—— ( honorific suff.) village in. 

(6) . = (12) Oko (P. R.) — dal (R.) — re (S. Q.). 

He, 


— eye-make—did (lighted). 
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t.—- The Agglutinative Principle. 


Words are therefore made to fulfil their functions in the Andamanese Languages by 
an external development effected by affixes and to express modifications of their original 
meanings by a similar internal development. Also, the meaning of the sentences is rendered 
complete by a combination of the meanings of their component words with their position and 
form. 


The sentences analysed further show that the Languagesexpress a complete communication 
chiefly by the forms of their words, and so these languages are Formative Languages ; and 
because their affixes, as will have been seen above, are attached to roots, stems and words 
mainly in an unaltered form, the languages are Agglutinative Languages. Jt will be seen 
later on, too, as a matter of great philological interest, that the Languages possess premutation 
( principle of affixing prefixes) and postmutation (principle of affixing suffixes ) in almost equal 
development: intromutation (principle of affixing infixes ) being merely rudimentary. 


u.— Identity of the Five Languages of the Southern Group of Tribes. 

The above observations, being the outcome of the examination of the ten sentences 
under analysis, are based only on the Béa speech, but a similar analysis of the sentences 
conveying the Fire Legend in the five South Andaman Languages ( Bojigngiji Group ), 
as given in Appendix A, would fully bear out all that-has been above said. With the aid of 
this Appendix is here attached a series of Tables, showing roughly how these languages agree 
and differ in the essentials of word-building, premising that they all agree in Syntax, or 
sentence-building, exactly. An examination of the Tables goes far to show that the 
Andamanese Languages must belong to one family. 


Comparative Tables of Roots and Stems of the same meaning occurring 
in the Fire Legend. 


ENGLISH. BEA. BaLawA. Bosierdz. JUWAL. Kéx. 
: Indicators (nouns). 
camp baralj baroij as ses poroich 
fire chapa choapa at at - at’ 
Predicators (verbs). 
seize eni ena di, li ve See 
take ik ik ik eee cee 
light-a-fire dal dal kadak kédak kédak 
sleep mami eee pat ema pat 
steal tap ees ove top eee 
bring omo omo lechi ae wes 
burn pugat, puguri puguri ase ove eos 
wake boi eee Eonyi eae sen 


Referont Substitutes (pronouns ), 


he a i, ong ong & wes 
(they) woe ongot nong iii n’ & 
Comparative Table of Affixes occurring in the Fire Legend. 
ENGLISH. Ba. BaLawa. Bosieriz, JOWAI. Kou, 
Prefixes, functional, of intimate relation. 
(hi-, it-)-s Y- \’. Ym ‘», t= YP. 
(hi-, it-)-s ove wes bk’. ioe k- 


(thei 8 ow ‘S n’. a n 
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ENGLISH. BEa. Batawa. Bosieyris. JUWAL. Kou. 
Prefixes, radical, 
o ot- oto- oto- wee otam-, oto- 
“oe ate atak- atak- eve 
see oko- oko- oko- 6k6-, dko- oko 
aes oee O- Coe an- 
eos ar- aon eee ir-, iram- 
seh i- 1- Jes cay ahs 
poe eee ong~ ane on- ewe 
Suffixes, functional. 
by lik -te -ke wks -lak 
in -len -2 ~in, -an, -en -in -eD. 
to ‘ie wes -len ~lin -kete 
Suffixes, qualitative. 
was -ka, -kate, -ia -chike -ke 
-ing “nga “nga nga eee vee 
did “re -t, -te -ye, -an -t -an, —chine 
(hon, of in.)  -la, -ola -le -la see -la 


Many further proofs of the existence of the Andamanese Languages as a Family, 
sub-divided into three main Groups, will be found later on when considering that great 
difficulty of the Languages, the use of the prefixes, and it will be sufficient here to further 
illustrate the differences and agreements between those of the South Andaman Group by 
@ comparison of the roots of the words for the parts of the human body, a set of words which 
looms preponderatingly before the Andamanese mental vision. 


Comparative Table of Roots and Stems denoting Parts of the Human Body. 


ENGLISH. BEA. BALAWA. Bosreyis, JUWAL. Kou, 
head chéta chekta ta, t6 toi 
brains min mun mine mine mine 
neck longota longato longe longe longe 
heart kuktibana kuktabana kapone pokté poktoi 
hand koro kéro kére koré kére 
wrist, shoulder tigo tigo to to to 
knuckle kitur godla kutar kutar kutar 
nail bodoh bodo pute pute pute 
foot pag pog ta tok tok 
ankle togur tégar togar togar togar 
mouth bang boang pong pong pong 
chin Adal koada teri t’reye t’reye 
tongue étel atal tatal tatal tatal 
jaw ékib toa ta, t6 teip 
lip pat pa pai paka pake 
shoulder-blade pédikma podiatoa bea bea bein 
thigh paicha poaicho baichato boichatokan baichatékan 
knee i) lo lo ln lu 
shin chalta chalanta chalta cholté chalté 
belly Jodo j6do chute chute chute 
navel ér akar tar takar takar 
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ENGLISH. BEA. BaLawa. Bosieyis. JUWAL. Kou, 
armpit awa, Okar kérting kérteng Koérteng 
eye dal dal Kédak kédae kodak 
eyebrow punyir puna bein beakaiti beakii 
forehead migu mugu mike mike mike 
ear piku puku bo bék6 boké 
nose chéronga chéronga kote kéte kote 
cheek ab koab kap Kap kap 
arm gid gud kit kit kit 
breast kam koam kéme kéme kéme 
spine gorob kategérob. kinab kurup kurup 
leg chag chag chok chok chok 
buttocks dama doamo tome tome tome 
anus tOmur bang tomur Kélang klang 


Pulled to pieces, Andamanese words of any Group of the Languages seem to be 
practically the same, but this fact is not apparent in actual speech, when they are given in fall 
with their appropriate affixes, thus :— 


ENGLISH. BEA. BaLawa. Bosierig. JUWALI. Koz. 
head otchétada dtchekta otetada dtotdlekile étetoiche 
knee abloda ablo abluda alulekile oluche 
forehead igmiiguda idmugn irmikeda remikelekile  ermikeche 


Any one who has had practice in listening to a foreign and partially understood tongue 
knows how a small difference im pronunciation, or ever in accentuation, will render 
unintelligible words philologically immediately recognisable on paper. 


III. — ETYMOLOGY. 
a.— The Use of the Roots. 


As the Andamanese usually build up the full words of their sentences by the simple agglutina- 
tion of affixes on to roots and stems, the word construction of their language would present no 
difficulties, were it not for one peculiarity, most interesting in itself and easy of general explanation, 
though difficult in the extreme to discover: experto crede. 

The Andamanese suffixes perform the ordinary functions of their Kind in all agglutinative 
languages, and the peculiarity of the infixed 7 occurring in compound words depends on the prefixes. 
Lt is the prefixes and their use that demand an extended examination. 


b. — Anthropomorphism colours the whole Linguistic System. 


To Andamanese instinct or feeling, words as original meanings, 4.¢., roots, divide themselves. 
toughly into Five Groups, denoting— 
(1) mankind and parts of his body (nouns) : 
(2) other natural objects (nouns) : 
(3) ideas relating to objects (adjectives, verbs) : 
(4). reference to objects (pronouns) : 
(5) ideas relating to the ideas about objects (adverbs, connecting words, Proper Names). 


The instinct of the Andamanese next exhibits an intense anthropomorphism, as it leads them to 
differentiate the words in the First Group, ¢.e., those relating directly to themselves, from all others, 
by adding special prefixes through mere agglutination to their roots. 
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e.— The Use of the Prefixes to the Roots. 


These special radical prefixes, by some process of reasoning forgotten by the people and now 
ebseure, bué not at all in every case irrecoverable, divide the parts of the human body into Seven 
Classes ; thus, without giving a fall list of the words in each class— 


Radical Prefixes in Words denoting Parts of the Human Body by Classes. 


Crass. ENGLISH, Bra. BaLawa., BoJicyas. JUwal, Kor. 


Head 
I Brains 
‘ Neck 
Heart | 
(Hand 
| Wrist | 
1 i 
if. 4 a f ong- ong- ong- on- one 


| Foo 


A 


ot- ét- ote- oto- ito. 


An kle 


‘ Mouth 
Chin 
Ill. < Tongue Aka aka- 0- ' Ok6- O- 
Jawbone : 
Lip 
(Shonlder } 
Thigh 
| Knee 
IV. < Shin ab- ab- ab- a- 0- 
4 Belly , 
Navel 
| Armpit 
{ Eye 
| Eyebrow 
| Forehead 
y. | Ear 


"a 
a 
| 
Nose : 
{ 


I-, ig- 


ig-, ik id- irs re= €Y- 


| Cheek 
- ban - 
\ Breast 

Spine . 


| Leg 
Vi, Buttock - 


Hip 
VII. Waist Oto- _ 


d. =. Prefixes to Words referring to the Human Body. 


Next, in obedience to their strong anthropomorphic instinct, the Andamanese extend: their 
prefixes to all words in the other Groups, when in relation to the human body, its parts, attributes 
and necessities, and thus in practice, refer all words, capable of such reference, to themselves by 
means of prefixes added to their roots. In an Andamanese Language one cannot, as a matter of 
fact, say “* head,” “hand,” ‘heart, ” one can only say— 

my 

your 

his 

(so & so) — 

( that eee 8 
.-{ this one) — ’s. 


]- 


are : at- ar~ Tie a- 


head, hand, heart. 
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e.-— The Prefixes of Intimate Relation, 


It is thus that the otherwise extremely difficult secondary functional prefix (always prefixed to 
the radical prefix, which is usually in Bojigngiji le- or la- (but practically always used in its 
curtailed form l’-, or ’-, n’~, ¢’- in certain cireumstances) is clearly explainable. It is used to 
denote intimate relation between two words; and when between two indicators (nouns) it corresponds 
to the English connector (of), the Persian iz@fat (-1-), and so on, and to the sutftix denoting the 
‘genitive case”’ in the inflected languages. The Andamanese also use it to indicate intimate 
relation between predicator (verb) and complement (object), when it corresponds to the suffix of 
the “ accusative case” in the inflected languages, and indeed to ‘cases ” generally, 


f,— The Prefix System. 
Starting with these general principles, the Andamanese have developed a complicated system ot 
prefixes, making their language an intricate and difficult one for a foreigner to clearly apprehend 
when spoken to, or to speak so as to be readily understood. 


As examples of this, let us take the stem Géri-nga good : then d-bért-nga, good (human being) ; 
un-béri-nga (good hand, ong pref. of hand), clever ; ig-béri-nga (good eye, ig pref. of eye) sharp- 
sighted; dka-téri-nga (good mouth or tongue, 4a pref. of month and tongue), clever at (other 
Andamanese) languages; ot-béri-nga (good head and heart, ot pref. of both head and heart), 
virtuous ; un-t’tg-bért-nga (good hand and eye, ong pref. of hand, tg pref. of eye, joined by @ pref. of 
intimate relation), good all round. 

So, too, with jatag, bad: ad-jabag, bad (human being) ;--en-jabag, clumsy; ig-yaday, dull 
sighted ; dkd-jabag, stupid at (other Andamanese) languages, also nasty, unpalatable; ot-jabag, 
vicious ; un-t’-tg-jabag, a duffer. 

So again with Idma, failing: um-ld@ma (failing hand or foot), missing to strike ; ¢g-ldme 
(failing eye), failing to find ; ot-ldma (failing head), wanting in sense; dkd-ldma (failing tongue). 

Lastly, in the elliptic speech of the Andamanese, the root, when evident, can be left unexpressed, 
if the prefix is sufficient to express the sense, thus : — 

i-beri-nga-da! may mean, “ his-(face, pref. {-)-good-(is 2? That is, “he is good-looking!” 

d’-dka-chdm-ke ! may mean “ my-(mouth, pref, dka-j-sore-is.”” That is, “my mouth is sore 

g, — Prefixes to Words relating to Objects. 

The system of using radical -pretixes to express the relation of ideas to mankind and its body is 
extended to express the relation of ideas to objects in general, Thus :-— 

ad-béringa, well (of the body) : ad-jabag, ill (of the tody): dko-ldma (applied to a weapon), 
failing to penetrate the object struck through the fault of the striker.. So ig-téringa means pretty 
(of things) : dked-Géringa, nice (to taste) : all in addition to the senses above given. 


This is carried, with more or less obvious reference to origin, throughout the language. 


Thus :— 

In Béa: 65, pliable, soft. Then a cushion, wax or sponge is ot-yob, soft: a cane is dfo-y0d, 
pliable: a stick or pencil is dka-yob, or Gko-yo, pointed: the human body is ab-yob, soft ; Class IT. of 
its parts (hand, wrist, ce.) are ong-yod, soft; fallen trees are ar-yo, rotten ; an adze is ig-y6b, blunt. 
that which is usually tied up in a bundle, 
tying up a pig’s carcase: dha-chdrognga, 
tying up the feet of sucking pigs. 


77 


So again, in Béa: chorognga, tying up (whence also 
viz., a bundle of plantains, faggots). Then ét-chorognga is 
tying up jack-fruit: ar-chérognga, tying up birds: ong-cthirognga, 

h. — General Sense of Prefixes to Roots. . 

Possibly the feeling or instinct, which prompts the use of the prefixes correctly, could be caught 
up by a foreigner, just as the Andamanese roots might be traced by a sufficiently patient etymologist, 
but it would be very difficult-and would require deep study. The Andamanese themselves, however, 


tf 
oo 
to 
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unerringly apply them without hesitation, even in the case of such novel objects to them as cushions, 
sponges and pencils; using o¢ in the two former cases, because they are round and globular, and 
éki in the latter, because they are rounded off to an end. In both these cases one can detect an 
echo of the application of the prefixes to the body: o¢ of head, neck, heart, &o.; dka of tongue 
chin, &c, 

Portman gives somewhat doubtfully the following as the concrete modifying references of such 
prefixes to the names of things :— 


ot- aie exe ... round things 

éto- oat sas ... long, thin, pointed, or wooden things 
&ka-, dko- ee .. hard things 

ar- ass wie .» upright things 

ig- a es ees Weapons, utensils, things manufactured 
ad- is ‘an .»» speech (noises) of animals 


With this habit may be compared the use of numeral coefficients in Burmese and many other 
languages. 


From Portman also may be abstracted, doubtfully again, the following modifying abstract 
references of some of the radical prefixes :— 


ot-, oto-, dto- =... «+. Special relation 

ig-, ik-, i- ee ees. reference in singular to another person 

iji- ies vee ..- Yeference in plural to another person 

eb-, ep= ... oT ... Yeference to ideas 

&KaN- ree oes ... reference to self 

at-, ara- ... ass «ee plural reference to persons generally 

I~, ATA- 10. eve wwe (al0) agency 

ad- vee tees wee = ction Of self 

ab- wee = wees aes ction or condition transferred to another in singular 
O1FO~ ee ose «se» action transferred to others in plural 


The following preliminary statement of the function of the radical prefixes can, therefore, be 
made out: vez., to modify the meanings of roots by denoting — 
(1) the phenomena of man and parts of his body: 
(2) the phenomena of objects: 
(3) the relation of ideas to the human body and objects: 
(4) reference to self : 
(5) reference to other persons ; 
(6) ideas; ¢. @, (a) actions of self, (5) actions transferred to others, (c) actions of others 
(agency) : 
(7) reference to ideas. 


i.— The Use of the ** Personal Pronouns.” 


The habit of the Andamanese of referring everything directly to themselves makes the use of 
the referent substitutes for their own names (personal pronouns) a prominent feature in their speech. 
These are in full in the Bojigngiji Group as follow :— 


The, ** Personal Pronouns,’ 


ENGLISH, Bza, BaLawa. Boster4s, JUWAI. Kénu. 
I d’ol-la d’ol t?u-le t’u-le la-t’u-le 
Thou ng’ol-la ng’ol ng’u-le ng’a~kile la-ng’u-le 
He, she, it ol-la ol u-le a-kile laka-u-le 
We m’Oldi-chik m’dlo-chit. m-u-le m’e-kile la-m’u-le 

0 XGa.., ng’oloi-chik ng’olo-chit  ng’uwe’l ng’e’l-kile la-ng’uwe’l 


They. dldi-chik olo-chit n’u-le n’e-kile kuchla-n’u.-le 


bo 
eo 
Oo 
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j. — Limited Pre-inflexion. 


s4 


In combination with and before the radical prefixes the “ personal pronouns 
thus in all the languages of the Bojigngiji Group :— 


are abbreviated 


Abbreviated *‘ Pronominal’’ Forms. 


d’- in Béa, Balawa 

' (#-in Bojigyab, Jawai, Kl 

thou, thy sds ree .. ng’-in all the Group 

he, his, &e. a. xe ..» not expressed in the Group 

we, our... eee ane .. m’~in all the Group 

( ng’ -in Béa, Balawa, Bojigydb 
ng’ "1 in Jiwai, Kal 

not expressed in Béa, Balawa 
"°° Un’-in Bojigyab, Jiiwai, Kol 


LMy dex ues ve 


you, your eee aioe wus 





they, their 526 ae 


k’- in Béa, Balawa, Kol 
this, that one ... dus : : ‘ 
not expressed in Bojigyab, Jiwai 
that one eee sas .. =«t-in all the Group 


In this way it can be shown that there are no real “ singular possessives” in Andamanese, as 
the so-called ‘* possessive pronouns ”’ are merely the abbreviated forms of the “personal pronouns” 


plus ia (-da), &e. = belonging to, (property ) + thus -— 


‘‘Possessive Pronouns.’’ 


ENGLISH. Bia. BALAWA. Bosrerds. Siwat. Kou. 

my, mine d’ja-da d’ege tiya-da t’iyea-kile tiye-che 
thy, thine ng’ia-da ng’ege ng’iya-da ng’iyea-kile ng iye-dele 
his, her, its  ia-da ege iya-da eyea-kile iye-dele 


The “ plural possessives”” have been brought. into line with the expression of plurality by radical 


prefixes, as will be seen later on. 


Now, it is easy enough to express on paper the true nature of the above abbreviations by the use 
of the apostrophe, but in speech there is no distinction made, Thus, one can write ‘ d'wn-déma-re, 
I migsed (my ) blow,” but one must say © dunldmare.’? So one can write ng’ot-jabag-da, “you 
(are a) vicious ( brute ),” but one must say ngotjabagila. So also one can write: 


Ay-tdim d’un-tig-jabag Deda-re 
formerly I-hand-eye-bad exist-did 
dchttils Pun—vig-béri-nga 

now I-hand-eye-goou 


( once I was a duffer, now ¥ am good all round ). 


“ drtdia duntigjabag ledare, achitils duntigbéringa.’? It would, therefore, be 


But one must say 
correct to assert that, though Andamanese ig an agglutinative tongue, It possesses a very limited 


pre-inflexion, #. ¢., inflexion at the commencement of its words. 
Limited Correlated Variation (Concord ). 
‘ntimate relation of the ‘‘ personal pronouns” with their 


The Andamanese also express the 
lated variation ( post-inflexion in the form of concord ) 


predicators (verbs) by a rudimentary corre 
of forms thus :-— 


mimi-ke mamik-ka - mimi-re mimi-nga 
sleeping-is sleeping-was sleep-did sleep-ing 
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Then, 


do mAimi-ke .. 


da mimi-ka... eas eon 
da mamire ... ee See 
dona maminga ve 





IT am sleeping 
I was sleeping 
I slept 

I (me) sleeping 
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This peculiarity is shown in all the Bojigngiji Group, except Kél; thus : — 


ENGLISH. 


J 

Thou 

He, she, it 
We 

You 

They 


af 

Thou 

He, she, it 
We 

You 

Lhey 


I 

Thou 

He, she, 16 
We 

You 

They 


BBA. 


BALAWA. 


Bosiavn. 


‘‘In the Present Tense” (ke), 


do 

ngo 

a, O 
modicho 
ngdicho 
eda 


do 
ngo 
ong 
mot 

A 
ngongot 
ongot 


tuk 
noak 
nk 
mot 
nuk 
net 


‘¢Tn the Past Tense’? (ka and re). 


da 
nga 

a 
meda 
ngeda 
eda 


‘‘In the Present Participle’’ 


dona 
ngona 
oda 
moda 
ngoda 
oda 


do 

ngo 

ong 
mongot 
ngongot 
ongot 


sea 

eee 
eee 
eee 


pee 


tong 
ngong 
ong 
mot 
ngonget 
net 


(nga). 
tong 
ngong 
ong 
mob 
ngowel 
nong 


1.—— Expression of Plurality by Radical Prefixes, 


JUWAI. 


The examination of the “pronouns” shows that the Andamanese can express things taken 
together (plural) as well as things taken by themselves (singular). This in their language 
generally is expressed by changing the forms of the radical prefixes, in Bea and Balawa 
habitually and in K6l and Jiwai occasionally. Thus: — 


Sinc. 


ot- 
ab- 
dto- 
dko- 
en- 


ét- 

ap- 
éko- 
en= 


Puo. 


otot- 
at- 
étot- 
dékot— 
et- 


dtot- 
at- 
dtot- 
ékot- 
et- 


SING. Puv. 
In Béa. 
ong-, on- olot- 
ar-, ara- arat- 
eb- ebet- 
ad~ ad— 
In Balawa. 

éng- dngot- 
ar-, ara~ arat- 
eb- ebet- 
ad= ad- 


SING. 


ig-, ik-, i- 
aka- 

iji- 

akan- 


aka- 
idi-~ 
akan- 


Puv. 


itig- 
akat- 
ijit-, 1jet- 
akan- 


idit- 
akat- 
idit- 
akan- 
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SING. 


ir- 
ivam- 


rée- 
rem- 


Puc. 


ir- 
iram- 


Yri- 
rim- 


Sine. Pue. 
In Juwai. 
ab- at- 
in- in- 
In Kél. 
a- O- 
en~ in- 
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eche~ 





iche= 


ete 


As has been already noted, the plural of the * personal pronouns”’ in the “ possessive ”’ 
form has been made to fall into line with the plan of expressing plurality by means of the 


radical prefixes. 


Thus :— 


Table of Singular and Plural ‘‘ Possessives.’ 


ENGLisH. Ba. 
Sing. my diada 
Plu. our meéitat 
Sing. thy neiada 
Plu. your état 
Sing. his iada 
Pla, their dntat 


BaLawa. 
dege 
matat 
ngege 
ngatat 
ege 

atat 


Bogie vA, 
tiyeda 
miyeda 
ngiyeda 
ngiyida 
iyeda 
niyeda 


JUWALr. 
tiyeakile 
miye 
ngiyeakile 
ngiyel 
eyeakile 
niye 


Koéu. 
tiyiche 
miyedele 
ngiyedele 
ngiyil 
iyedele 
niyiche 


m.— Qualitative Suffixes. 
The suffixes of Andamanese are (radical) qualitative ( expressing the class of a word )’ 
or functional (expressing its function in the sentence). The radical qualitative suffixes 


usually employed are :-— 
For Indicators (Wouns). 


Bea. BaLawa. Bouter4s. JUWAL Kor. 
-da -da, -nga, «ke da -lekile, -kile -che, la 
-la, -ola ~le -le ve -le 

-la, -lo -o, -0 -O -0 -0 

~ba 


The first of these is usually dropped in Balawa, and in all the languages also unless the 
word is used as an integer, or sentence in itself. Thesecond isan honorific, and is always added 
in full. The third is “vocative” and is suffixed to the name called out. The fourth 
is a negative: thus, abliga-da, a child ; aéliga-ba, not a child, a boy or girl. 


For Explicators ( Adjectives ). 


-et, -ot, -t 


The second is honorific: the third applies to attributes, &c., of humanbeings. Generally 
these affixes follow the rule for those of the indicators (nouns ). 
For Predicators ( Verbs ). 


ENGLISH. - BE. Banawa. Bosieyis. Jiwal. Kon, 

(kills -ke,-kan  -ke, -ken ~-ke, -kan -che, -chine -ye 

was (kill jing ~-ka -ka, -te, -kate -ya, -ye ~chike -ye, -k 

(kill Jed -re -t, -et “nga, -nen -chikan -an, -wan, -nen 
may~not (kill )!© -kok -ton -k -chik -k 

(killing ~nga -t, -et, -Ta nga wet -in 

(kill)s not -ba -ba “na sei oa3 


ete sao 


was (kill jing not -ta 
will ( kill ) -bo oes 
peat tere renee A CL ILLES ener 


36 Precative. 


men 


Tine iast 
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three suffixes are added to the suffix — nya in Béa, thus :— 


do mémi-nga-ba 

I sleep-ing-not (I am not asleep ) 

dona mAmi-nga-bo 

I sleep-ing—will (I shall sleep ) 

kirama dol-la k6dp-nga-ta 

bow me—by cutt-ing-(was)-not (I was not making a bow) 


n.— The Functional Suffixes. 


The usual function al suffixes in Andamanese are :— 


Table of Suffixes. 


ENGLISH. Bra. Banawa. Bosr@yAB. JUWAI!. Kou. 

In, to, at -len -len, -kan,-a -an -an -an 

From -tek -te, -le -e, -te, -le -e, -lak -e, -lake, -kate 
To, towards -lat ~lat ~-lat -late -late 

OE -la -lege -liye -leye -liye 

For -leb -leb -leb. -lebe ~lebe 

After -lik -le -le -le ~le 


©. — The Functional Suffixes are Lost Roots. 


Attempt at Recovery. 


Tt may be taken as certain that the functional suffixes are roots, now Jost to Andamanese 
recognition, agglutinated to the ends of words by the usual means in their languages, as 
exhibited in the prefixes; viz., by prefixing to them I’., ?’-, k’-in the manner already explained. 
The roots of some of the suffixes can be fairly made out thus, from the Vocabulartes :— 


(1) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Len, kan, a, an, ‘‘in, to, a *? seem to be clearly 1’-, k’- + the root en, e, tk, 
“take, hold, carry, scize. 


Tek, te, le, é¢, lak, luke, bate, “ from’’ seem to be l’-, t’-, k’- + the root th, 3, 
eak, “ take away. ”’ 


Lat, late, “to, towards, ” seem to be 7’- + the root ai, ate, ‘‘ approach. ”’ 
Lia, lege, liye, leye, ‘‘ of” seem to be ?- + the root ia, ege, i, eye, “ belonging to.” 
Leb, lebe, ** for”? seem to be l’- + a root not traced. 


Lik, le, “with, after” seem to be l’- + the root ik, ¢, ak, “ to go with, follow on.’” 


IV. — PHONOLOGY. 


a, — The Voice of the Andamanese. 


The voice of the Andamanese, though occasionally deep and hoarse, is usually pleasant and 
rausical. The mode of speech is gentle and slow, and among the women a shrill voice is used in speak- 
ing ; but though the tendency is towards a drawled pronunciation, they can express their meaning 
quickly enough on occasion, too quickly, indeed, for a foreigner to clearly follow the minutia 
of pronunciation without very close attention, The general tone of the voice in speaking is low. 


On an examination of the prevalent vowels and vowel interchanges and tendencies in the 
languages of the South Andaman (Bojigngtji) Group of Tribes, as described by Portman, it may be 


said that they 


relatively speak thus from a close to an open mouth :— 


Jiiwai sg. ... With closed lips 

Bojigyab and Kol ... With flattened lips 

Balawa ... mr .»- with open lips 

Béa or te +» With lips tending to open wide. 


Tt is interesting to note that the above aie carry one straight from North to South, 
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b. — History of the Reduction of the Language to Writing. 


The Andamanese speech, as it is now studied, was first committed to writing on a system devised 
by myself, which was an adaptation of the system, invented by Sir William Jones in 1794 for 
the Indian Languages, and afterwards adopted, with some practical modifications introdnced by 
Sir W. W. Hunter, by the Government of India as the “ Hunterian System.” My method of writing 
Andamanese was subsequently modified for scientific purposes by Mr. A. J. Ellis in 1882, and having 
so highly trained and competent a guide, one cannot do better than use here a maodifleation of his 
system, adapted to the meeds of a general publication. Portman, unfortunately, has, in his 
publications, gone bis own way to the great puzzle of students, 


In this view, there is no necessity to say anything of the consonants used, and as to the vowels, 
the following table will sufficiently exhibit them in the Baa Language :— 


The Vowels in Béa, 


ENa.isx. DEA. ENGLISH. BEA. 
a oe idea, cut alaba © es. indolent boigoli 
A | CUT ba, yaba ) .. pole 5b 
y w= CASG elaka av. -kénig (Ger.) 68 
A ... father dike i) ~~. pot polike 
& fathom jarawa, 6 .. awful tog 
e ww. bed émej a .. infivence biikura 
é ... tade akabéada i. pool piidre 
é se. = pair ér al .,. béte daike 
d we ltd igbadigre an ... house chopaua 
I w» police yadi an wg.) haus ( Ger.) chau 
vat as di. bod boigoli 


c. — Peculiarities of Spesch. 
Stress in Andamanese is placed on every long vowel, or on the first syllable of the root or stem. 
Peculiarities of pronunciation in the South Andaman Languages are as follow: — 
ea, 
Sibilants tend to become palatals, s to oh: 6 and 6 are interchangeable: final open d-and @ tend 
te g:and e: ¢ is an indistinct palato-dental, 
Balawa, 
éis palato-dental and lisped, ef Irish pronunciation of English ¢ and d. Thea vowels tend vo 
‘be drawn out: a to become o, and @ to become of. There is also an incipient sandhi in words ending 
in gutturals: e. g., rdk, pig ; rdg-doamo, pig’s flesh, 
Bojigyab 
-ch is palato-dental and tends to ¢, and the ch of B3a tends in Bojigydb to become s; ¢, ¢,, palatals 


tend to became sibilants. 
JuUWal. 


Short vowels are not clearly marked: e and @ are interchangeable: finale and @ tend to ¢. 
Vanishing short vowels ate common and are shown thus, j’réngap: o is often drawled to é: 
penultimate e is lengthened to é, and stressed é is drawled to ga. There is sandhet of final and initial 
vowels in connected consecutive words. Dental, palatal and cerebral ¢ all exist : palatals tend to 
dentals, ch to ¢: p tends to soften to ph and almosi to 

Kol, 

G interchanges with 6: @ tends to ef, of. old English pronunciation gyerden for garden : 

e tends to é: final open vowels are uncertain. 





iT Found in Onge only. 


ho 
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V.— THE NORTHERN AND OUTER GROUPS. 
a, —-Proofs of the identity of the Northern and Southern Groups of Languages. 

Of the Five Languages of the Northern (Yérewa) Group, two, Kéra and Tabd, are still quits 
unstudied, the knowledge of the existence of the Tribes speaking them being, of less than two years’ 
standing, and the Language of the Yére Tribe is very little known. Portman has, however, preserved 
long lists, unfortunately to be treated with much caution, of Kede and Chariar words, together with 
many, sentences, and it will be sufficient here to give a series of roots and stems, showing where the 
Northern. and Southern Languages meet and how. closely related they are by roots: premising that 
the syntax and word-structure of the Northern Group is identical with that of the Southern Group, 
and that affixes, notably the radical prefixes, are used precisely in the same way in both Groups. 
It is in the names for common objects and things that languages show their relationship, and the 
Bojigngiji and Yérewa Groups form no.exception. to this rule.. : 


Table. of some RBojigngiji amd Yérewa Roots, showing a cammon origin. 


ENGLISH. BEa. BosiervAn.. Kenpe. CHariAr. 
pig reg re ra rau 
turtle (haskbill ): tau. tare tird tord 
clam. chowwal: chowai chowai. choa 
grab, butu peti pata pata 
fish yat taiye tajeu tajeu. 
bow (N.) ohékio: chokios chokie- chokwi. 
bow (S. ) Karama. ko ku ku 
wooden arrow tirlech told tirleich. tirleit 
wooden pig a. paligma: paligma: paligma: paligma: 
wooden a. head’ cham: cham. chom chom., 
harpoon string betma. kori betm6: luremé: 
bamboo bucket gab bire: kup. kup. 
shell-dish chidii kar kar- kar 
shell-cup (nautilus):  ddo kor kur kor 
adze wolo: wole wo olo 
baby-sling: ehip: chepe: chipa chiba. 
cord-ornament. ra ra ro iku 
leaf-wrapper- k&pa. kaba kébo: kébu: 
red-ochre kdiob: keyep- keip. keip 
stone hammer- tailibana, me mio med 
stone anvil rérap rarap rorop: rorop> 
canoe rako ro: ro rua 

c. ouirigged’ charigma: charikma chorok- chorok: 


The same community of roots-ia to be seemin the names of the trees on. the islands, establishing. 
Beyond doubt the close common origin of the Andaman Tribes of the Yérewa.and Bojigngiji Groups,. 
though it will, of course, be understood that in full form, with; prefixes and suffixes, Very nearly. 
related words are in. practice unintelligible to the ear. There are, equally of course,. greatinumber 
of words, the roots-of which, while common to each other in the Yérewa Group, differ entirely from, 
those common to the Bojigngiji Group: thus— 


Table of varying Bojigngiji and Yérewa Roots: 


ENGLIsH.. Bra.. Bosierda, Kepe. Cuirriz.. 
ornamental net, rab. rap chirebale chirbale- 
jangle-cat. baian, beyen chan. chau 

belt, round: bod. bel tot tot 


b, flag broad. rogun: rogan. kuto. kuda 
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ENGLISH. BEA. BogieyaB, KEDE. Cairniiz 
iron fish-arrow télbod pot rautul rautal ) 
larvee in comb: £6 to jotu: joto 
honey dja koi tamel tumel 
black honey tobul tipal’ maro mare 
cockles éla tale bun bun 


Ii is to be observed: that in the above list, the compound stsm in Béa for iron fish-arrow, télbod 
is made up appatently of the roots pét and ¢ul in the other languages quoted: while rauéul ne io 
have become transferred from the pig, ra, to the fish, tajeu. A: similar transfer has taken place 
between dumeli. timel, the “‘ black honey” of the North, and éo4ul, tipal, the *‘ honey”’ of the South- 
All the above observations tend to confirm the close connection betsyeen. the Tribes and: the 
Languages of both Groups. 

b, —-The Outer Group ( Onge-J arawa ) examined, 

In turning to the Onge-Jarawa Group, one finds that the hostility of the darawas,.and the 
only recent friendliness of the-Onges, combined with the inaccessibility of the island they inhabit, has 
caused the knowledge of their language to be but slight. However, we have the careful Vocabulary 
of Colebrooke made in 1790, and those made by Portman and M, Bonig!® just a century 
later, An examination of these affords sufficient results for the present purpose: 2z., proof of the 
fundamental. identity of the language of these people with: that of the rest of the Andaman Tribes.. 


and what is, perhaps, quite as interesting, 


A comparison of such of 
with roots and affixes.separated 
results; noting that ins their actual lis 
prefixed inflected ‘“ personal pronouns 


ce, — The limited knowledge. of it. 


A List of Onge-Jarawa Words.’ 


attached ::— 

EINGLISH.- CoLEBROOKE’S-J ARAWA. 

arm peli 

arrow batot 

bamboo’ o-ta-li 

basket. tere-nge 

bead tahs 

beat. ingo-taiya (b. a person): 

belt: oto-go-le 

bite m-o-paka~be (b.. me) 

black: chigiu-go 

blood: ko-che-nge 

bone: ng-i-to-nge (your b.) 

bow: ta-nge (P wood), ta-ht 
(as-shown in ng-i-cahi): 
(your. bow). 

breast: ka 

canoe: lak-ke: 

chin: pi-to-nage’(e. bone) 

cold choma 

cough: ingo-ta-lie (P#a-be) (to ¢.)) 

drink m-inggo-be (I-d.): 

ear kwa-ge° 

earth totanga-ge 


Porrman’s ONGHS: 
oni-de-le 
batos 
o-da-le 
ié-le 
taiyz (stone) 
yokwo-be 
are-kwa-ge’ 
éni-baga-be (b. aperson ): 
be 
ga-che-nge 
Oni-da-ge 
Gai 


ga-ka-ge" 

du-pge 

ibi-ta-nge (c, bore) 
dn-gité-be (to be c.) 
edu-be 

énjo-be 

ik-kwa-ge 
tutano-nge 


proof that Colebrooke’s informant really was a Jdrawa, 


Portman’s words as can be compared with Colebrooke’s, when shown: 
{ and reduced to one-system of transcription, produces the: following 
ts, both enquirers fell into the: natural.error of taking the 
” to be essential parts. of the-words to which they were 


Bonta’s-Onczs. 
oni-b2-lé 

éato 

o-da-le 

té-le 

kwor 

on~ydkw5-be 
Oni-baga-be- 
i-kiu 

Che-uge 


aé 


Sa-ga-gse 
da-nge 


udu-be : 


19 Roots shown in italics. 


18 See Appendix Gi 


HNGLISH. 
eat 

elbow 

eye 

finger 

fire 

fish 

hair 


hand 


head 
honey 
house 
iron (adze-head) 
jump 
knee 
laugh 
nail 
neck 
met 
nose 
paddle 
path 
pig 
pinch 


plantain-tree 
pot 
pull 
rain 
run 
scratch 
sing 

sit 
sleep 
sky 
sneeze 
spitting 
star 
stone 
sun 
swim 
take up 
teeth 
tongue 
walk 
water 
‘weep 
wind 
wood. (tree) 
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CoLEBROOKE’S JABAWA. 


ingo-lo-lia (? imp. lo-ba) 


m-ah-lajebe (my ¢.) 
jebe 

m-ome (my f.) 
m-one (my f.) 
ga-boht 

otte 

ng-oni (your h.) 
m-ont (my h.). 

tebe 

lo-ke 

bede 

dahz 

j-to-le (a j.) 
ingo-le-ke (man’s k.) 
onke-me-be 
m-o-beeda-nga (my n.) 
tont 

bato-li 

m-e-li (my n.) 
m-ekal (my p.) 
echo-li 

stwi 

ingi—gint —cha 
body ~pinch -don’t 
(don’t pinch me). 
chole-li 

buchuhi 

foto-be (+ tigikwa) 
oye 

ng-aha-dela-be (you r.) 
ing-bea-be 

golo-be 

ng-ongtahi (s. you) 
ng-omoka (s. you) 
madame 

o-ohe-ke (a 8.) 
inga-hwa-nge 
chilo-be (? shines) 
wu-le 

ehe 

kwa-be 

ng-a-tohka (you 4. u.) 
m-ahor (my t.) 

ta~li 

buntjwa-be 

m-tgwe (my W.9 
wana~be 

tomjame 

ta-nge 


Portwan’s ONGEs. 
Oni-lolkwale-be 
aha-lageb oz 
Oni-jebdr 

ome 

tu-ke 

cho-nge 

ode 

ome 
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Bonia’s OnGEs. 
Oni-kwawo-be 
Oni-jebot 
ono-doda-nge 
tu-ke 

chau-nge 

ode 
.On-07e 


Sni-tolagtbdi (man’s heatl) dn-ofa-be 


tanjar 

bedaz 

dove 

akwa-dokwa-be (to j.) 
o-la-ge 

Onge-ma-be 
m-0-bedu-nge (my n.) 
Oni-ngito 

chi-kwe 

Oni-nyat-boi 

taat 

iche-le 

kwt 

‘Oni-gini-be 


yolj-le 

buchu 
totd-be (go) 
gujo-nge 
aha-dela-be 
a-kwea-be 
gogaba-be 
on-antokd-be 
omoka-be 


tanja20 


dau 


gi-gine-be 


chago-la, yaulo-la 
buchy 
bea 


namioko~be 


eae 


be-nge-nge (flattened out) .., 


e-cht-be (to 8.) 
Ona-kwa-nge 


chilome-be (moon: ? shines) hdta-hdia 


taiyt 

ehe 
kwane-be 
genge-be 
m-alwe (my +4.) 
alan-da-nge 
bujid-be 
t-nge 
wana-be 
toléte 
da-nge 


2@ Bonig has lat for honeycomb. 


hwo: 
eke 


i-do-be (t. away) 
bujo-be 

1-nge 

wana-be 

totéte 

tada-nge 
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In addition to this list of words offering comparisons, the following from Colebrooke can more 
or less clearly be made out on the same lines:— 


Colebrooke’s Jarawa Words, 


ENGLISH. JARAWA. ENGLISH. JARAWA. 

(white) ant do-nge friend padu 

bat witwi-le leg chi-ge 

belly ng-a-poi (your b.) man ng-amo-lan (you are a man °) 
bind to-be, toto-be mouth m-ona (my m.) 

bird lohe seed kita-nge 

bracelet a-le smoke bali-ngi 
charcoal wahi swallow bi-be 

crow nahe thigh pol 

flesh wuhi wash (self) iona-doha-be 


Portman is unfortanately always difficult to follow in his linguistic statements, as they are so 
uncertain, His vocabularies are apt to differ frequently from the statements in his lists of sentences, 
and where his vocabularies can be compared they are inconstant: but at p. 731, Vol. II., of his 
Aistory of our Relations with the Andamanese, he gives a comparative list of Jarawa and Onge 
words from his own observations :— 


Portman’s Onge-Jérawa Words. 


ENGLISH. 
arrow 
axe 
bamboo 
bow 
bucket 
crab 
drink 
eye 

fire 

foot 

hair 
hand 
iron. 
leaf 
nautilus 
navel 
net 

nose 
road 
run 

sea 

sit down 
sky 
sleep 
string 
stone 
tooth 
water 


J ARAWA. 
bartoi 
doli 
otale 
aail 
uhu 
kagai 
injowa 
injamma 
tuhawe 
monge 
enoide 
mome 
tanhi 
bebe 
gaal 
inkwa 
bortai 
inama 
ischele 
ahabelabe 
etale 
atén 
baingala 
omohan 
etai 
ali 
anwal 
enule 


OncE. 
bartoi 

doil 

ddale 

aal 

ukui 

kagaia 
injobe 
unijeboi 
tuke 

muge 
mdde 
mome 

doii (iron adze) 
bebe 

gaal 
onikwale 
chikwe 
uningaiboi 
ichele 
akwebelabe 
detale (Passage Id, an islet in the sea) 
unantokohe 
bengonge 
omokabe 
ebe 

taly1 
makwe 
inge 
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In some of the above words, where Colebrooke differs from Portman, it will be found that 
Colebrooke’s forms, when reduced to a common transcription, are nearest the Onge. 


d.— Recovery of Colebrooke’s Jérawa Vocabulary of 1790. 


By pulling the words in the first list to pieces, the identity in race of Colebrooke’s native 
( Jarawa ) with Portman’s natives ( Onges ) will be at once evident. Many roots and affixes 
are common, and the words are clearly built up precisely as are all other Andamanese words by 
radical prefixes to roots relating fundamentally to the body and its parts and by qualitative 
suffixes. In addition to this, the prefixes are joined to the “ personal pronouns” by pre-inflexion 
in the manner peculiar to the Andamanese languages. And although we have nothing more 
on record of the Jarawa tongue than Colebrooke’s list, supplemented by Portman’s, of 
any value, we have thus enough to establish the relation of Jarawa and Onge as languages of 
the same Group, and the relation of both as languages of the same Family as the other 


Andamanese tongues. 


In Jarawa the & of Onge tends to interchange with h, and by inference the Jarawas appear 
to use ngg for the Onge zg and to say t-nggo in place of dnge. 


’ 


Leaving the roots to explain themselves, the inflected forms of the “pronouns” show 


themselves, thus :— 
Onge-Jarawa ** Pronouns.”’ 


ENGLISH. JARAWA. Oner. 
I, my m’ - m’ - 
You, your ng’- ng’- 


The qualitative suffixes appear to be as follow :— 


Onge-Jarawa Qualitative Suffixes. 


for “nouns” -li, -le -le 
for ‘* verbal nouns” -nge, -nga, -ge, -ke -nge, -ng, -ge, ke 
for “verbs” -be _ be, me 


The radical prefixes are given in a great variety of forms, which will probably disappear 
on closer knowledge of the languages. 


Onge-Jirawa Radical Prefixes. 


JARAWA, ONGE. 


hee Ona~, OnU-, OnO~, Onan-, Ina~, ine-, eng 


ingo-, Ingi-, nga~, onke-, ong-, O- eni-, onge-. 


unl u- 

o-, i-, Ot- b-, G-, am, e- 

e eje-, ichin-, e- 

pi- ibi-, ebe- 

os akwa-, akwe-, ako-, ik-, ig-, 1- 
aha-, a- aha-, a- 

omo- ers 

oto- are- 


alan- 
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Of these, as prefixes relating to mankind and its body, the following oceur :— 


onl-, a general prefix of the body, and then, 


Class I. ... oni- head, lip, neck, nose, navel, hip, testicles, stomach 
Class II. ... ik-, igs, 1 cheek, ear 

Class IIL. ... ibi- chin 

Class IV. ... o- fist, knee, nail, throat 

Class V. ... alan teeth 


That the relation between concrete words for the parts of the body and those for idea~ 
belonging to them is shown by the prefixes, comes out neatly in ik-I:wa-ge, ear : theatbene, deaf 
So. too, the words ichin-da-nge and 7-to-nge given for ‘‘bone’’ probably refer to a bone of 
Class II. ; 

e.— Grammar of Onge. 

Mr. Bonig made a slight attempt at this by providing a few sentences and phrases, It is only 
an attempt, but it shows that the principles of the Onge are those of Andamanese generally, Thus 
we hare :— . 


ode, hair. oduleda, sick. 

dn-ode, animal hair. segues 

miga m’ode, thy hair. miga-m’oduleda, I am sick. 

ngi m’ode, your hair. ngi m’oduleda, you are sick. 

otangka g’ode, a i hair, otangka g'oduleda, ee sick. 
jeldto g’ode, our hair. jeloto g’oduleda, we are sick. 

gotaldto g’ode, the hair of all of us. gotaldta g’oduleda, we are all sick. 
yetadakwe g’ode, some one’s”! hair. yetadakwe2! o’oduleda, some one is sick, 
otiedaka g’ode, their hair. otiedaka g’oduleda, they are sick. 


This would seem to give m’ as to the prefix of ‘my’ and ‘your,’ g’ as the prefix of all persons 
not the ‘ self.’ 


The few sentences are very obscure. 
On-ibiti dode, what have you ? 
Sn-ibiti dali ilekwale-be, what are you saying P 
g’ati bima, what do you call this P 


wanawe Otang, where is he P 
dn-akuchdbe Stang, call him. 
Stangka akuchwa, you are called. 
g’oangkinké-be, you go away. 


Je chune, there it is. 
m’injaiche nene, I don’t understand. 


f,— Proof of the Identity of Onge-J grawa with the other Groups, 


so long isolated even from the other Andamanese, one 


Among an untutored people, 
would hardly look for many roots now in common with them, but the following, which occur 


in such short lists as those available, sufficiently establish a common origin for the Family :— 


Some Roots common to the Andaman Languages. 


ENGLISH. Oxer-JARawa. Remaining LancoaceEs. 
bat witwi wit, wat, wot 
cold choma chauki ( Béa ) 


1 The sense is that the person referred is absent. 
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ENGLISH. Ones-JARAWA, Remainine LanGuaGss. 

red ochre gyalap bilap, upla 

net chi chi 

sneeze che, chi chiba (Béa, Balawa) 

“God” Uluga: (dluge, thunder) Puluga, Bilak ( Béa, wul-nga, 
storm ) 

turtle chobe chokbe ( Kede, Chariar) 

water i, 1g ina ( Béa, Balawa ) 

bone to ta, toa (Bea, Balawa ) 

wood ta, da ta, toa, to 


Colebrooke showed all sorts of impossible things to his Jarawa to name, and one interesting 
result is the following :— 


ENGLISH. JARAWA., Ovex. 
cotton-cloth pa — nge —— be be — nge —— be 
paper flat ~ become ~ is flat — become —is 


Of course, no Jairawa had ever seen before anything approaching to either object, and 
this man’s one expression for both means “it is (has been) flattened,” which is what the savage 
meant to convey, when asked anything so impossible as to name them. 


In Appendix B will be found a further list of Onge words to aid in the study of this 
interesting language. 
g.— Derivation of Mincopie. 


We are now in a position to solve a great puzzle of ethnographists for a century and more : 
why were the Andamanese called Mincopie by Europeans? What word does this transcription 
represent? It can pow be split up thus :— 

M-6 nge—be 
I—man-kind-am 
(Iam an Onge ) 





Or, as the Jarawas perhaps pronounce the expression, ‘ M-inggo-be, ”’ or even “ M-injo-be,” 
I am an Inggo (Injo). The name given by the Onges to themselves is a “verbal noun,” 
ornge, man-being. So that when questioned as to himself by Colebrooke, his Jaérawa replied 
*M*inggobe,” or something like it, which compound expression by mistranscription and 
misapprehension has become the well-known Minecopie of the general ethnological books in many 
languages for an Andamanese. The Onges call their own home, the Little Andaman, 
Gwabe-l’Onge, Ji#rawa is a modern Béa term, possibly radically identical with Yérewa, the 
Béa name for the Northern Group of Tribes. 


It is just possible that Colebrooke’s Jérawa misunderstood what was wanted altogether and 
simply said, ‘*I am (will be, would be) drinking : m-inggo-be, I-drink-do.” 

I have now to record a great disappointment. The proof that the method herein adopted for 
recovering the Jiérawa Language was correct lay in the fact that the word t-nge for “ water” was 
ascertained from a little Jdrawa boy captured during an expedition in February, 1902, and the 
identical word was quite independently unearthed from Colebrooke’s and Portman’s Vocabularies as 
Unge-Jarawa for “water.” The only other word clearly ascertained from the boy, walu-ng for 
“pig,” has not been gathered independently as yet. This little boy was the last of the prisoners left, 
who were captured on that occasion, as the women and small children and girls were all returned and, 
only two boys kept back for a while, in order to get their language, &c., from them, Of these, the 
elder died of fever, and on the very day that their language was fairly recovered, and we were in 


# position to set to work to Jearn quigkly from him, the younger died very suddenly of pnenmonia, 
without any warning illness, a) 
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APPENDIX A. 
The Fire Legend in the Bojigngiji Group. 
(Lhe Béa Version has been already given. ) 


Balawa Version, 


Dim-Déra — le rita Keri-l’ ong-téwer — te Puluga V's toago choapa I’ — omo 

(a Man) long-ago (a Place) — by God his platform fire bringing 
— hate | ong ik akat-pora pugure — él’ —a—re | Bolud ka Tarkér. 
—was | he taking all—men burn —t di—d | (a Man) and (a Man) 
ka Bilichaw ongot oto — jurugmu —t-—ia | ongot at — ydkat mo 
and (a Man) they in-the-sea-wen —t— did | they fish becom- 
— nga | ongot caro — tichal-ena — te Rokwa-V ar-tonga-baroij — a oko — dal 
—ing | they carry-taking— by (a Place) -village— in fire-mak- 
—ngal’—a —re 

— ing di—d 


Portman’s Rendering. — Dim-Dora, a very long time ago, at Keri-l’ong-téwer, was 
bringing fire from God’s platform. He, taking the fire, burnt everybody with it. Bolub and 
Tarkér and Bilichau fell into the sea and became fish. They took the fire to Rokwa-l’ar-tonga 
Village and made fires there. 


Bojigyaéb Version. 


Tél-Voko-tim — an Bilik Vong —~ pat —ye | Luratut | Vong at ab — lecht —nga | 
(a Place) —in God sleep— did | (a Bird) | he fire bring— ing | 
Luratut Cong — di — ye | kota ong Bilik lab — bikti — ye | kota Bilik Vong —konyt 

(a Bird) seiz —ed | then he God burn —t | then God awaken 
—ye | Bilik | Pong at Hh —ye | ong ¢ Luraiut Voto — toi-chu —nga | 


—ed | God | he fire seiz—ed | he then (aBird) (with) fire hitt — ing | 
kota kot ong é Tarchal Vote — toi-chu — ye | Chalter Vong —di —vye | 


then again he then (a Man) (with) fire-hit — did | (a Bird) seiz —ed | 
ong Lau-Cham — ten da — nga | Wéota-Emi—en ota Lau-Cham | n’ong 0 — hadak —nga. 
he ancestors —to giv—ing | Wota-Emi— in then ancestors | they fire-mak~-ing. 


Portmsan’s Rendering.— God was sleeping in T6]-!’oko-tima. Luratut went to bring fire, 
Luratut caught hold of the fire, then he burnt God. Then God woke up. God seized the fire. 
He hit Luratut with the fire. Then again he hit Tarchal with the fire. Chalter caught hold 
of it. He gave it to the ancestors. Then the ancestors made fire at Wéta-Emi, 


Juwai Version, 


Kuro-t'on-mik —a Mom Mirit—Ia | Bilik Pik —ema—it | peakar at —lo top 
(a Place) —— in Mr. Pigeon ] God slep—t | wood fire — with stealing | 
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—chike at latche Lech —lin a |kotak a ékho—kodak —chine at — lo 
—was fire the-late (a Man) —to he|then he fireemake — did _ fire — with 


Karat-tatak — emi — in 
(a Place ) — at 


Portman’s Rendering.—Mr. Pigeon stole a firebrand at Kuro-t’on-mika, while God was 
sleeping. He gave the brand to the late Lech, who then made fires at Karat-tatak-emi. 


K6l Version. 


Tél-Uoko-tim — en Bilik —la pat —ke | Luratut —la Oko-Emi —t at kek —an | 
(a Place) —in God asleep —- was | (a Bird) (a Place) —in firetoo—k | 
Kilotat —he | lin ? — a — chol — an Min-tong-ta — kete | Min-tong-ia — kete — lak 
(e Man) —was | by (he) —wen—t (aPlace) —to | (aPlace)—to —by 
P— ir —— bil —an | Kélotat Vir—pin _Vir— dik —an | l’irim—hkidak —an -} 

(it} —out-wen—t | (aMan) charcoal break —did | fire-make-did | 
n'a notam — tepur — an [at —ke wote — tepur — an | Min-tong tik-péroich — 
they alive — became | fire — by (they) — alive — became | (a Place) village — 
tn Jangil | wa Voko— kidak —an | 
in ancestors | they ~ fire-make — did | 


Portman’s Rendering. — God was sleeping at TOl-l’oko-tima. Luratut took away fire 
to Oko-Emi. Kélotat went to Min-tong-ta, (taking fire with him from Oko-Emi). At 
Min-tong-ta the fire went out. K6lotat broke up the charred firewood and made fire again, 
(by blowing up the embers). They (the people there ) became alive. Owing to the fire they 
became alive. The ancestors thus got fire in Min-tong-ték village. 


APPENDIX B, 


Onge WOR IATIOS: 


oa 


The “ Outer Group * of the Andamanese (Onges and Ji sigan) bears. the eer resemblance 
in customs, &c., ¢. ¢., assuming them to bear any at all, io the Semangs and Actas, of all the 
Andamanese Tribes, and hence there is much interest exhibited in their languages. In this 
Appendix, therefore, is gathered together as much of the Onge Vocabulary as can be with any degree 
of safsty-extracted from Poritman’s Andamanese Manual, the hei alan in which is not, however, 
unfortunately as clear ag is desirable. ge RE tee : ; 


Subsequently to the compilation of this article, Mr, M. Bonig, Assistant Harbour Master at 
Port Blair, made, at the present writer’s ‘request, several trips, in J’ january 1903, to the Little 
Andaman, the home of the Onges. He brought back with him three Onges from Kwatinyaboi 
Creek on the East Coast of that island, named Takddte, Antidkane, and- Antidé Okane, ‘with thé 
object of learning their language. When these men were taken home again, four others, named 
Idabdi, Gogamin, Agodéle and Nyabdi, of the Palankwe Sept were induced to-go to Port Blair. 
Mr. Bonig found that they understood the words he jearnt from the East Coast, but altered a good 
many, showing that Portman’s words were collected in Ekita Bay, which ore to ad 
Palankwe Sept, and that differentiating dialects exist on the island... 


“ Me ae Sew 
a 


In the first of the accompanying Vocabulartes, wherever Portman’s words have been verified by 
Mr. Bonig, the fact is shown in square brackets-[ }. In the second are recorded the words as to 
which Mr. Bonig either entirely differed from Portman or Which he collected in additfon, In both 
the roots haye ‘been separated from ‘the prefixes and suflizes, | 
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I,—-Portman’s Vocabulary. 


Bonig’s variants in square brachets. 


abundant | gene cane-nechlace 
abuse (to) -  §nu-kweba-be canoe 
ache (to) oni-dang-wule-be cast away (to) 
(7 bones a.) cheek 
acid a-fidii chin 
adze [chisel] ddii [dau ]22 lane 
ant [small black) chantibo-de [yan°] clap (to) 
apron (women’s) ga-kwinyoga-le clay (white [yellow] 
armlet [fibre] .  libi-kwe for smearing [the 
arrow (iron) [reed] batoi [ bato | body] ) 
arrow (wood) tota-le cloud 
arrow (fish) tome cocoanut 
arrow (pig) takoi cold (to feet) ez 
arrow-shaft takete-le come (to) 
ashes tongku-te [tong®] 
awake (to) loga-be copulate (to) 
bag (of netting) komumyvi, taugn-le cough 
bale out (to) _ gaiye-boko-be crab [large edible] 
bamboo 6-da-le [o-da-le]}. creek 
banana yolé-le eyrena-siell (scraper) 
bark gangwl dauce 
barb (arrow) tome : dead (to be) 
basket té-le [td-le] deaf 
beard ; . on-ga-bo-de dish (wooden) 
beat (to) [én-]yokw6-be [yokwo°] 
beetle [dung] . _—- todanchu [°ran®) drink (to) 
belt (round) - _. meare-kwa-ge (my b.). | dugong 
belt (broad, flat) m-ino-kwe (my b.) ear 
binder tu-kwe earth 
bite (to) ___On-i-baga-be [ditto | eat (to) - 
black be ebb tide 
blood ga-che-nge [che-nge] embrace — 
blow (to) [out fire} a-kwObd-be [ta-kuwo°] | eye 
boil (to) tamboi-(be) fall (to) 
bone - ‘jehin-da-nge fastening (a). 
bone (human) _ _- _On-i-da-nge . feather 
bow eal [a-€] fern (sp,) 
break (to) gi-kwa-be [gi-kwa’] fever (to have) _ 
breast ga-ka-ge [ga-ge] fight (to) 
breathe (to) . kwai0-be ; finger 
broom _da-ge fire - 
bucket (wood) an ukwi [uku } fish 
bucket{yamboo) = _- ‘kubuda-nge | fist 
butterfly bebe-le [ditto ] _ | flip (to) 
call (to) *. -  On-gyd-be, én-ai-waba-be | flood tide 
cane 7  tati [ditto] fly (a) 


i~deda-le 

da-nge [ ditto] 
yobobine-be 
giz-bol (your ec.) 
ibi-da-nge 

taga-le 
ako-bana-bek we-be 


we [03] 


baije 

da-ge (? wood, tree) 
ongi-te-be 
inai-oba-be, Onu-kwange- 

me [6n-aiya’] 

g6-t616-be 

udu-ge [ditto] 
kagaia [kaga | 

kuai 

totu-le 

on-ola-ge 
bechame-me 
ik-aibene 

da-nge-, (wood) 
 téba-nge 

injo-be 
twowe 


‘ik-kwa-ge 


tntano 


_On-i-lokwale-be 
garde 


ku-ge 


-On-i-jeboi [ditto] 
i-teka-be [gi-?] 


gwi-kwe 

g6-de 

tomojai, lakakai 
ungi-te-be 


on-akwe-be 


ome 
tuke [ditto] 


_ eho-ge [chav"] 
_ o-beke [6n-7] 


6n-i-tétige-be 
kobakwe-le 


“ngonoi [ngdno] 


" 92 This reads like # corruption of the Indian and Burman dd, a universal banca used asa knife, axe, adze, 


sword, &¢., as the result of recent intercourse with strangers. 
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food (to take) 
toot 

iurbid (to) 
glad (to be) 
go (to) 

God 

good 
grass 
green 

gun 

hair 

hand 
head-dress (cane) 
heavy (to be) 
hip 

hiss 

hit (with arrow) 
honey 

hook (for fish) 
hop (to) 

hot (to be) 
how much ? 
hum (to) 
hungry (to be) 
hut 

I, my 

Indian (an) 
iguana 

iron (knife) 
jawbone (human) 

ornament. 

jump (to) 

kick (to) 

kiss (to) (? smell) 
knee 

kneel 

laugh (to) 
leaf 

lick (to) 

lie down (to) 
lip 

lizard. [sp. ] 
man 
mangrove. 
mangrove fruit 
marry (t0) 
mai (sleeping) 
micturate 
moon __ 
mouse. 

much 


gi=da-be 

m-u-ge (my f.) [én-u-°] 
go-bokwe-be 

a-kiokd-be 

dn-i-toto-be (come) 
Ulu-ge 

i-wado 

tokwongoye 

totanda-nge 

on-ini-nye 

m-ode (my h.) [ode] 
m-ome (my h.) [6n-ome ] 
ng-i-deda-le (your h, d.) 
ga-tukw6-be 

on-i-boi 

ng-ik-iki (you h.) 
gai-be 

tanjai [°ja] 

tome 

ichin-kwéle-be 
jonjome-be 

chio ? 

gojai 

On-gi-ai-me 


* pedai [ditto] 


moi 

i-nene 

giti 

lea 
ang-bo-de 


akwa-tokwa-be 
On-i-tekwéme-be 
nydnyd-be 

m-ola-ge (my k.) 
on-o-lakwéch6-be 
onge-ma-be 

be-be (to be flat) 
gri-tome-be 

ng-ainyi-be (you ]. d.) 
On-gume 

k6-ge [koichai | 
On-i-agi-le (married m.) 
tun-da-nge (dun-tree) 
kwea 

on-ya-be 

emai 

6-chold-be 

chile-me [chilo-me] 
ala-nge 


-liwa-nga 


murder (to) 

nail 

nautilus-shell (cup) 

navel 

neck 

necklace 

net 

nose 

orchid (sp.) 

ornament (of shav- 
ings) 

outrigger 

paddle 

pandanus fruit 

path 

peel 

pig 

pinch 

prick 

pot (cooking} 


quick, be! 
rain 

red ochre 
red wax 
resin 
ringworm 
rope 

rab (to) 
run (to) 


saline 

saliva 

salt 

sand 

scar 

scratch (to) 
sea 

shampoo (to) 
shark 

sharp 
sharpen (to) 
shave 

shell 

shoot (arrow) 
sing (to) 

sit (to) 


skin 
sky 
Bleep (to) 


6lélaji-be 
m-obeda-nga (my n.) 
gaal 

On-i-kwa-le [dn-0° ] 
on-a-ngito 
m-a-ngitoke (my n.) 
chi-kwe [ditto] 
On-i-nyaiboi 

koyo 

kwibo-le 


i-bedu-ge 

taai [tai] 

ba-le 

iche-le 

gang Wi 

kwi 

On-i-gini-be [gi-gine°] 

On-i-tak wa-be 

bichu (td-le, its case) 
[ditto] 

ing-k6 | 

gujo-nge 

alame 

kwengane 

mone | ditto] 


_jwichwi 
_kwéla-ge 


eb-ele-be 

[On] akwe-bele-be 
Lakwa-beta°] 

ngie 

ina-kwe-nge 

inje 

belai 

én-i-bare 

akwe-6-be 


i-nge (water) 


On-1-d-be 

kadu 

gi-echare 

totékwe-be 

dn-o-tale-be 

todand wi 

gai-be [ditto] 

go-gaba-ba [nyd°] 

on-nantoko-be 
[nantoka?] 

gangwi (peel) 

bengo-nge (what i is fst) 

omo-ka-be 
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small baiai thorn tundankie 
smoke on-0-taboi throat U-ngito 

snake tomogwl throw waikwé-be 

snake (sea) tebu-le thunder ilu-ge (‘* God?" ) 
sneeze e-chi-be tiptoe (to be on) Un-u-jagaid-be 
sore (a) on-i-bai [ditto | tongue alan-da-nge 

spill (to) gi-bu-be tooth m-a-kwe (my t-) 
spine dn-o-noda-kwoi torch to-kwe [ti-kwe | 
spitting dn-a-kwa-nge (On-akwi?] | tray (for food) toba-ge 

sprinkle (to) Gn-a-nadi-be tumble (to) i-teka-be 

squeak (to) gi-lako-be turtle nadela-nge [ditto], 
squeeze (to) On-ege-be takwatoai 
stand doka-be turtle eggs kwagane 
stomach On-a-nga-nge tusk (pig) a-kwe 

stone taiyi umbrella (leaf) o-modu 

stool (to) on-i-yu-be untie (to) i-lebu-be 
stretch (to} on-a-kwombwoke-be vomit (to) 6-buld-be 
stretch (tos, oneself)  gi-gdtd-be walk bujio-be [bujo-be ] 
strike (to) kwoke-be water i-nge [ditto] 
string (to) e-be wax (white bees’) chileme 

stroke (to) On-a-de-be weep (to) wana-be 

sun eke [ditto] whetstone tijid-be 

surf balame whisk (for flies) tomo-ge 

swallow (a) tugede-le whistling dn-i-anga-le 
sweep (to) tote-be white tonkute 

swim (to) kwane-be wife Gn-i-au-le 

take away (to) ge-akingk6-be wind totéte [ditto] 
take hold (to) ge-nge-be wound dn-i-ba-le [i-bai] 
tattoo (to) ng-ulukwone-be (you t.) | yawn (to} on-a-langote-be 
tear (to) i-dokw6-be yes Gn-a-laije 
testicle dn-i-kwo-ge [ditto] 


II. — Bonig’s Vocabulary. 
Portman’s vartants in square brackets. 


adze (small, for canoes) gan-kwe burn duleji-be 

ant (large, red-tree) lalo-lalu burn (oneself) 6n-0-mama-me 

arm 6n-ibi-le buttock 6n-nena-bol 

arise dobinkate-be call (to) én-a-kuch6-be 

arrive gi-gu-be [On-gy6-be: 

awake (to) gi-tanji-be [léga-be] én-ai-waba-be | 

bad i-bi-te carry yegote-be 

bath 6n-a-kwantamule catch (to) gi-bogula-be 

bee gu-ki chew dn-i-lokwale-be 

bird no-kai child 6-chile 

black i~kin [bé] climb (to) 6-twake-be 

blind nebobene close (to be) gai-chebene-be 

bottle bota-le cloth kwelabé 

breast, to support the  dn-wetaka-be cohabit (to) ga-ele-be [g6-tilé-be] 
(women) collect, heap up (to) — gi-mbu-be 

bring back ga-tiko-be : che-be cook (to) gi-wolai-be 

brow ejala coral taie 

bundle (palm-leaf) na-nge crab (large, edible) kage 
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creep (to) 

ery (to) 

cut (oneself) 

ent (iron) 

ent (with a Enife) 
ent (with an adze) 
dance (a) 

day 

deep 

dirty 

dog (generic term) 
dog (female) 

dog (male) 

dress (to) 

drift (to) 

[dry 

dull 

eat (to} 


ess 

empty ont (to) 

fern (sp.) 

fetch (to) 

All 

few 

fin 

finger 

Bnished ! (I have no 
more !)} 

fire-brand 

Rrewood 


flame (to flame ap of 


fire) 
flower 
forehead 
forenoon 
fry {to} 
full (of the belly) 
give (to) 
go (to) 


hammer 

head 

headache 

hide (to) 

hold (to) 

hook (large, iron) 
honeycomb 

hot (to be) 


on-a-lakachy 6-be 
wana-be 

akite-be 
ngatike-be 
gi-ji-be 

go-ete-be 

wanda-nge 

ekuje 

éma 

ga-bitima 

i-kita : wome 
chinge-ge 
takwado 
toikute-be 
gi-buko-be 
unkata ?] 
ngi-kuno 
On-i-kwawo-be 
[dn-i-lokwale-be } 
ale 

gi-bu-be 
tikwanchute-le 
alemaji-be 
wiotangle-be 
giwe 

gi-bole 
dn-o-boda-nge fome} 
On-a-ngele 


gi-dakwe 
name 
boloji-be 


totibuli 
ejala 
ekeome 
gi-ga-be 
i-bo-dia 


- ebdieka-be 


gé-angkinko-be 
fOn-i-tote-be} 
kaula-le 
On-ota-be 
o-duleda 
on-a-Ewe-be 
ge-nge-be 
adu 
lai 
o-bentelenene-be 
[jonjome-be | 


hurt (to) 

iron (or any metal) 
knife 
knife-handle 

leaf 

lift (to) 

light (lamp) 

limp (to be) 

little 

liver 

lizard (flycatcher) 
lost (to be) 

man 


month 

mosquito 
mushroom 

night 

orchid (sp.) 
pack (a bundle, to) 
pain 

perspiration 
pigeon (imperial) 
pigeon (Nicobar). 
plantain 

present (to) 

rain 


On-ega-be 
take 
chule [lea] 
chule-yan-kwe 
tomoti 
ga-ntakwa-be 
mone 
ga-ji-be 
o-kiwea 
gide 
ketekete-le 
logukonji-be 
gae-le [ On-agi-le, 
married m, | 
on-a-ngume 
kwina-nge 
kwatikwa-ge 
o-tebebelan 
tomotui 
gi-kwe-be 
On-a-ngitowe 
On-0-tage-le 
umu-ge 
tututa 
chagola ; yaulola 
gi-bone-be 
beja [gujd-nge} 


recover (lost article, to) gi-tekwabeche-be 
recovery (from illness) gi-gangula 


red 


return (come back, to) 


rub (to) 

run away (to) 
row (paddle, to) 
scar 

screw pine 

see (to) 

shallow 

sharp 

shave (to) 

shell 

sick 

silent (to be) 
skate (fish) 

skin 

small 

smear (the body, to) 
smoke (to) 
speak (to) 

spear 


23 But see “ collect, heap up.” 


i-jedo 

On-i-katako-be 
On-kweta-be 

alemake-be 

6-glanji-be 

ge-ki-nge | Gn-i-bare | 
mane 

ga-teaba-be 

i-kata 

ngi-gi-lekuta [gi-echare | 
kwedale-be [dn-o-tale-be] 
tenje [todandwi | 
o-duleda 

kwemetamoi-be 
dugadode 

gati [gangwi, peel } 
mintainene: giwe [ baiai] 
On-a-kwaywe-be 

nanto-be 
gi-lekwalinka-be 
gi-takwatewe 


io 
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star koiakdia tickle (to Gn-a-ngeederede-be 
stear gi-ngulii-be fee eu aaa . 
sting (of a mosquito, to) dn-i-buluko-be tongs (bamboo, to use) wako-be 

sting (of a bee, to) On-2-e-be tortoise-shel] o-(latt 

stone kwoi [taiyi] turn over (to) jule-be 

stop (to) kwalakaji-be understand. | On-ilokalema ! 
stout On-i-deame wash (to) gi-kwantai-be 
sunrise (i) (eke)?s gi-bete-be wax (black bees’) tibii 

sunset (to) (eke)* gi-otukitibieji-be | white dikala 

sweep (to) gatie-be [tote-be] whistle gwana [Gn-i-anga-le| 
take away (to) i-do-be [ge-akingk6-be] | wood tada-nge 

tall midokwalenene yam kalau 

throw toko-be [ waikwo-be] yellow gi-kita 

tick nana-ge yes niai [Un-a-laije] 


APPENDIX C., 
The Andamanese Tribal Names according to the Aka-Béa Language. 


Full, Abbreviated. Full. Abbreviated. 
Aka-Charidr-(da) os Chariar Aka-Boj igyab-(da) «.  Bojigyab 
Aki-K bra-(da) “3 Kora Aki~-Balawa-(da) ... Balawa 
Akh-Tabo-da) 9s, — Tabo Akh-Béa-(da) .. Bea 
Aki-Yére-(da) (also Aka-Jaro-da) Lere Onge we  Onge 
Oko-Jiiwai-(da) ws dual Jarawa-(da) . oe «=: S aTaWwa 
Aka-K6l-(da) «Kol 


Below is given a table of the names given to themselves and each other by the five South 
Andaman Tribes or Bojigngiji Group, traditionally sprung from one tribe. It brings ont the 
following facts:— in each language of the Group the prefixes and snffixes differ much and the 
roots remain ‘practically the same throughout for the same sense. These facts strongly indicate one 
fundamental tongue for this group of languages, 

Table of the names for themselves and each other used by the five South 

Andaman tribes or Bojigngiji group. 





a CE CEL 


Sense. | Tribe. Bea, 





Balawa. | Bojigyab. Juwai. | Kol. 














Fresh-water ‘és | Bea .,.\Aki-Béa-dal Akat-Bea | O-Bea-da cid ba O0-Bea-che 
ekile, 

Opposite-side — e.| DalLawe Aka-Bala- | Akat-Bale | O-Pole-da | Oko-Pole- {O-Pole-chie 
, Wa-da. lekile. 

Our language... ...| Bojigyab | Aki-Bojig- | Akat-Bo- O-Puchik- |Oko-Puchik-|O-Puchik- 

yab-da. jigyaab- war-da. yar- war-che, 
: nga, Jekile. 

Patterns cut on bows ...| Juwad.,.{ Akh-Jiwai-/ Akat-Juwai] O-Juwai-da| Oko-Juwai-|O-Juwai- 

, dae lekile. che. 

Bitter or salt taste 1 Kol ., | Aka-K6l-de} Akat-Kol | O-Kol-da tag O-Kol-che 

ekile. 





So too Yére, Jeru or Jaro for the Akh-Yére Tribe means a (sort of) “canoe” in all the 
languages and Onge means “a man” on its own language. 


Fee ami a AA RC aN Ra a a cS 


% eke means the sun, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SURVIVAL OF OLD ANGLO-INDIAN 
COMMERCIAL TERMS, 


BY SIR BR, C. TEMPLE. 


Any one who has had occasion to struggle 
with such a book as Stevens’ New and Complete 
Guide te the East India Trade, 1775, ovr with 
Anglo-Indian terms occurring in the old Com- 
pany'’s Factory Records and similar documents 
will appreciate the value of settling precisely 
what is meant by Anglo-Indian commercial 
terms. There isa chance of doing this in certain 
instances by an examination of the Indian 
commercial newspapers of to-day, as many more 
of the old terms have survived in commerce than 
would at first appear possible to the outside 
public. 


Here are a few taken from a Supplement to 
Capital, published in Calcutta in 1902. 


Surviving Anglo-Indian Terms. 


Coir. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1510, 
“Coirfibre. Demand has somewhatimproved.” 


Doll; dal. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1678, 
“ Dal or split peas. Demand for all kinds is 
slack . Masuri daland Khari Masnri 
» . Oridh or kolye dal . . graqo 
. greenpeas dal . . arhar 


dal . . 
-khasridal . . , . . khasari 


dal... 
or mutta,” 
Gingerly. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1726, 
- “ Jinjeli, sesamum or tilseed oil, Prices con- 
tinue very high owing to light supply.” 
Gunny. Oldest quotation in Yule, c. 1590, 
“Australian Gunny Market, bags and bag- 
ging,” 
Gram. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1702, 
‘¢ Gram supplies have overtaken deliveries,” 


Golah. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1785, 


“Salt, The market continues steady and the 
sales during the week are as follows; ex ships 
exgolahbs ..,.. ., 


. * tad a 


Madapollam (piece-goods), Oldest quotation 
in Yule, 1673 : see Bowrey’s Countries round the 
Bay of Bengal (16691679), p. 100, n. 1. 


* Grey Madapollam,” 


Myrabolam. Oldest quotation in Yule, c, B.C. 
340, 


“Myrabollams . . . . There has beenno 
life in the trade: . . for export to the 
Australian Colonies for some Bimlinuts.” 


Shellac. Oldest quotation in Yule (s. v, Lac), 
ce. 1843. 


“There is a fair enquiry for ready parcels 
- + + . Button lac, a small business is pass- 
ing: garnet there is nothing to 
report . . There is very little movement 
- . 300 cases button arrived this week in 

free condition for the American market.” 


Tincal. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1525. 


“The article is selling . superior 
Cossipore is reaching.” 


Weights, 
Maund, Oldest quotation in Yule, 1610, 


[This very old word and its variants at the 
present day are well worth comparing with the 
old books. } 


“The Indian Maund is 892 Ibs.: the Factory 
Maund is 74 las. 10 oz. 11 dwt: the Bazar 
Maund is 82 lbs. 2 oz. 3 dwt.: 1 Cwt, t. @. 
112 lbs, equals Bazar 1 md. 14 seers 8% 
chittacks,” 


Modern Terms, 


Kerosine Oil. ‘Indian named brands... . , 
Mango, Ram, Sumatra, Rangoon.” 


Rice. “Commercial terms for Bengal -Rice : 
table, white Patna, Brushed Seeta, Seeta, gross 
Seeta, chunichalla, khud or B. T., cleaned 
gross, prime Patna, cross Patna,” 


Names for Boiledor Brown Rice: «“ Boiled 
Patna, ballam, nagra, moonghy, zaree, kazla, 
kuttuck,”’ 


Sugar. Names for Indian sugar: “ Cane, 
Benares, Shomsara, Dummah, Vally Gour, 
Bobarab, Akharah, Goburdanga and Jadurhat 
Dollo, Akrab,”’ 


Names for refined sugar: “ Cossipore, 
Cossipore Grossery, Madras and Arcot granu- 
lated, China granulated, Penang, Mauritius.” 


Tea. Names for Indian tea: “ Assam, 
Cachar, Sylhet, Darjeeling, Dooars, Terai.” 
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HINDUISM IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
BY H. A. ROSE, 1.€.5, 
(Concluded from Tol. XXXVI. 9. £3.) 


IV.— The Legend of Mah&ast Déota. 


. Mah4st, doubtless a corruption of Mah&-Siva, is the god who gives his name to the Mahis' 
Hill near Simla and other places in the Simla hills. In the legend that follows he appears in 
quadruple form as four brothers, just as Bana Sur had four sons.33 


| When Krishna disappeared at the end of the Dwapar Yug, the Pandavas followed him. On 
their road to Ba‘lri-kasharam they crossed the Tons, and Raji Yudhishthir, struck with the Leauty 
of the place, ordered Biswa& Karma to build a temple there. Here the Pandavas, with Draupadi. 
halted 9 days. They named the place Hanol, and thence journeyed by the Gangotri and Jamnotri 
ravines, through Kedar, to Badri Nath, where they disappeared, and the Kall Yug began. 

At its commencement demons wandered over the Uttara Khanda, devouring the people and 
plundering towns and villages, The greatest of the demons was Kirmar, who had Beshi, Seng 
and a host of minor demons under him at Maindarth, on the Tons, whence they ravaged towns ai 
villages, until the people sought refuge in cliffs, caves, and ravines. The demons devoured every 
one who came in their way. Once the seven sons of Hina Brahman, who practised penance in the 
Deoban forest, went to bathe in the Tons river and encountered Kirmar, who devoured them all. 


As they did not return for some time, their mother set out in search for them, but when she 
reached the river without getting any clue to her sons, she sat down on its bank and began to weep 
bitterly. Meanwhile, Kirmar, passing by, was struck with her beauty and asked why she wept. 
Kirtaka turned to him and said her seven sons had gone to bathe in the river and had not returned 
home. Hearing this, Kirmar said, “I am fascinated by thy beauty. If thou wilt accede to my 
heart’s desire, I will extinguish the fire of my heart and will be grateful to thee and try to help thee 
in this difficulty. I am a brave man, descended from Rawan. I have won the kingdom of these 
hills through the strength of my own arm,” 


The chaste wife was terrified at these words and they increased her grief. In her distress 
she began to pray, saying, “ O Lord, the giver of all boons, everything rests with thee.” 


Doha (couplet). 


Puttar dukk dukhid bhai. 
Par-bal abalé aj, 
Satéi ko sat jét hai: 
Rikho, Ishwar, 14}. 
I was distressed at the loss of my sons. 
To-day I am a woman in another's power, 
A chaste woman whose chastity is like to be lost: 
O God, keep my chastity ! 


After this she took her way home, and by the power of God the demon’s sight was 
affected, so that Kirtaka became invisible to him as she passed. She then told the story to her 
husband, saying with clasped hands that Durg& Dévi would be pleased with her devotion and 
destroy the demons, for she alone was endowed with the power of averting such evil. The 
demons had corrupted religion, outraged chastity, and taken men’s lives. 


On hearing this, her husband said they would go and worship Hat-koti Ishwari Mata, 
So Hand went to the goddess with his wife. He first offered her flowers, and then prayed to 
Hatéshwari Durg’ with the eight hands. While he prayed he unsheathed a dagger 


8 Telnple’s Legends of the Panjab, Il., pp. 854 et seq. 
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and was about to cué off his own head with it, when the goddess revealed her spirit to him, 
caught his hand and said, “ I am greatly pleased with thy devotion. Go to the mountains of 
Kashmir, pray to God, and all thy desires will be fulfilled. Shiv-ji will be pleased and will 
fulfil thy desires. Go there cheerfully and there will be no obstacle in thy way.” 


Obeying the order of the goddess, Hin’ went at once, and in a few days reached hig 
destination. After his departure, he gave up eating grain and lived on vegetables. He also 
gave up clothes, using the bark of trees for his dress. He spent most of his time in worship, 
sometimes standing on one toe. When Shiv-ji was pleased with him, the spirit of the 
four-armed image addressed him, saying, “I am greatly pleased with thee: ask me any boon, 
which thon desirest.” 


On hearing these words from the god Siva, Hina clasped his hands and said, “O Biya 
thou hast power to kill the demons. Thou hast power to repel all enemies and to remove all 
difficulties. I pray and worship the Ganges, the saviour of the creatures of the three worlds, 
which looks most beautiful as it rests on thy head. There are no words to describe thy 
glory. The beauty of thy face, which is so brilliant with the serpents hanging round thy 
neck, beggars all description. .[ am highly indebted to the goddess of Hat-koti, at whose 
feet I bow my head, and by whose favour I and my wife are so fortunate as to see thee in the 
Kali Yug.’ 

Uttar Khand men rdkshas basé, manukhon kd karté dhdr ; 
Kul muluk barbdd kiya, dbddi hogdi ujdr. 

Tum ht Rudar, tum ht Bishnit Nand Copdl. 

Dukh hid sur sddhuon ko; médro rdkshas tat-kdl. 

Sat puttar mujh dds ke nahdne gaye jab parbhdt : 

Jab ghdt gayé nadi Tons ke jinko Kirmar khdyo ek sath. 


The demons who dwelt in the Northern Region are preying upon the people. 
They have laid waste the country and the people have fled. 

Thou ouly art Radar (Siva); thou alone art Bishni Nand Gopal.%6 

The sages and devotees are in distress ; kil] the demons at once. 

Early in the moining the seven sons of me thy slave went to bathe. 

When they reached the banks of the River Tons, Kirmar ate them at once, 


The god Siva was pleased at these words and said, “‘O Rikhi, the people of the Kali Yug 
being devoid of religion have Jost all strength. JI admire thy sincere love and true faith, 
especially as thou didst not lose heart in worshipping me. Hence all thy desires shall be fulfilled 
and I have granted thee the boon asked for. Be not anxious, for all the devils will be killed in 
a few days.” 

Doha (eouplets). 


Bidd kiyo jab Bipra ko, dtyé akshat, phil, chirdg. 
Saktt rip pakle pargat gat, Mainddrath ke bag, 
Ghar jdo Eipra dpne, rékho mujh par iék, 

Shakti riip he ang se, ho-gayé deb anék. 

Purgaté ang sé debté, rédm rim sé Dir. 

Tstré sahtt bidd Ityé: ‘rékho man mén dhir.’ 


When (the god) bade the BrAhman farewell he gave him rice, flowers, and a lamp, 
A Sakti (goddess) first appeared in the garden at MaindArath. 

Go home, Brahman, and place reliance on me. 

Countless divinities arose from the body of the Sakti. 

Gods appeared from her body, and heroes from her every hair. 

She dismissed him with his wife saying: ‘keep patience in thy heart,’ 


88 Explained to mean ‘the aon of Nand, i. ¢., Krishna. 
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When the god gave Hind Rikhi leave to go, he gave him rice, a vessel containing flower 
and a lamp, and said, “ O Rishi, go home and keep thy confidence in me. A Sakti (coddess) 
will first appear in the garden at Maindadrath, Numerous demons wil! come outof her thimble, 
and every hair of her body will send forth a hero. Do not lose courage, but go home with thy 
wife. Keep the garland of flowers, the rice, and the lamp which I have given thee concealed 
beneath the pipal tree which stands in the garden behind thy house, and perform the customary 
daily worship of all these. Light this lamp and offer me flowers and incense on the amdvas of 
Bhadon aud thereafter worship me with a sincere heart, Also perform a jégaran’? on that date for 
one day and night. By so doing, thou wilt, on the third day, observe a Shakti emerge from the 
ground with a foontain. Flames will then be visible all around. From her forehead and other 
limbs will spring gods, who will be named after the member from which they were born. The 
four gods, called the Nag Chauth or Mahasu, will appear on the 4th of the light half of 
Bhadot. Those who appear on the following day, z.¢., the 5tb, will be called Kiyalt and 
Bandar. Moreover, many distinguished above the rest by their courage will spring from the 
Shakti's hair. They will kill the demons and give great happiness to the people. They will 
fix their capital at Hanol, which was founded by the Pandavas.” 





When this boon was granted to Hind Rikhi, he walked round the god and paid him 
obeisance, After this he went his way homewards and the god disappeared. 


After many days the Rikhi reached home with his wife, and acting on the god’s directions 
earefally placed the lamp, flowers, and rice on the preserihed spot. On the amdras of Bhadot 
he worshipped and lighted the lamp. On the third day a fountain sprung up, wherein the 


Shakti appeared. 
Chaupai. 


Bhimi sé upni Médid Deo Lévt. 
Thdn Deo Mdt@ ko Kongo-re Lait. 
Mother Deo Liri appeared from the earth. 
The temple of Deo Mata (was named) the Bari of Kongo.®? 
Ti ft yoo, yugtt, ti ht yoq mii. 
Dé, Mété, bachan dé paindd men (di. 
Thon only art devotion and the law, thou aré the mother of the age. 
O Mother, give us thy promise to lead us on the (right) path. 
Mé@thé balé Ma@ ré agni ré gethé. 
Bothd rijt Mahdsi hol siiray re bhekhé. 
On the Mother's head burnt a fire of faggots. 
Mahisa was born with Instre like the rays of the sun. 
Chhdtt sé mari? Chaltkar chal, 
Janamd Chiéldd, Métd re ld. 
Placing her hand round her breast, 
The Mother brought forth ber son, Childa. 
Mdté Deo Ldri ué hath kié kharé. 
Rashuis Pabdst dono héth dé jharé. 


Mother Deo Liri raised both her hands. 
Bishuk® and Pabdsi sprang from her two hands. 





at Jéjaran (from Sanskrit jf jarana) means keeping awake the whole night in devotion. 
?8 By Mahfsil, because it was cloxe to his own temple. 
59 Bashuk is alse called Chalda, f. ¢.. ‘the goer,’ the serpent. 
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Chauth mer upné Mahdsi chér. 
Panchmt hut tithi d? Deo Kydli Bandr. 
The four Mahdsus were born on the fourth.‘ 


On the fifth were created the gods Kiyali and Banir.s! 
Shér Kdlid Kydlii hoe Bothé re waztr. 
Romé hoé romé de nau léikh Bir. 
Shér Kali and Kiyali became the ministers of Botha.“ 
Nine ldihs of heroes sprang from every hair. 
Hdih joré Hund gayd pairé pé jadi:— 
‘Sab manulkh Wé, Malkd, rakshasé khdi.’ 
Hunii fell at her feet with clasped hards :-— 
‘ All mankind has been devoured by the demons, O Mistress.’ 


Hédth bandé pair shir ldyd jan :— 

‘ Maindérath Télo dd Kirmar déno.’ 
With clasped hands and feet he placed his head on her knees :— 
¢Kirmar, the demon, (dwells) in the Maindérath Lake.’ 


Kaththt hot sain@d Mainddrath ke bég. 
Chir bhdi Mahéist kardi re dg. 
The armies were arrayed in the garden of Maindarath. 
The four Mah4sti brothers were like the fire. 


Huné jaisé rikhié ati binti ldi:— 
Ist ke kdran chdy Mahdsi a, 
Hind the Rishi made a great prayer:— 
‘The four Mahastis for this purpose have come.’ . 
Sabhi jabt debté né binti ldt:— 
‘Kyd dewé dgyd Deo Liht Mat?’ 
All the gods made a prayer (saying :—) 
‘What are the orders of the goddess Deo Lari Mai?’ 
Jab di dgya rt Devt Mét:— 
‘kirmar Neshi vakshas ko tum dé ghai.’ 
Then Sri Dévi Mai gave orders :— 
‘You must kill the demons Kirmar and Késhi.’ 


Chambola. 


Raj@ Rikh-choliyd ladyo tero naw. 

Rajan ko rij ndw iero néw. 

Thy name is King of Rikh-cholyé. 

Thy name is king of kings. 

Kungé kastirt?, Rdjd, gugld ko dhip, 

Chir Bhdi Mahdsi Narain ko rap. 

Réjan ko réj néw tero naw. 
With saffron, musk and fragrant resin and incense, Raja, 
The four Mahasi brothers are Narain inearnate. 
Thy name is king of kings. 





40 Of the light half of Bhédon. 


“1 That is to say, two of the four Mahistis were created on the 4th and two on the 5th of the light half of 
Bhidon. 


&2 Muahdst, &3 Of a cow-dung cake. 
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Héith shankh chulkar gal sday ke 
Chir bhitt Muahdsi Puidar avatar; 
Lhekh-dhivt réjan to raj adw tera nde. 


a 


a s 
(ly 


So, 


With conch and quoit in their hauds and serpents round their necks, 
The four brothers Mahasti are Buddar'!! incarnate, 
In spite of all disguise, thy name is king of kings, 
Héth shanich, chakkar, qaiid, tirshil, 
Néeh ldyo part ro, barkhd heé phil, 
Thekh-dhint rajid ldyo tero naw, 
Réjan ko réj ndw tera nd. 
Cench, quoit, mace and trident in hand, 
Dance of fairies and rain of flowers, 
In spite of all disguise kingly is thy name. 
Thy name is king of kings. 
Ulkya ko ndt? Ré@id DBhiml@ ka jdyo. 
Kashmire chhort Raja Maindérath dyé. 
Réjan ko raj néiw tero ndw. 
Uliya’s grandson and Raji Bhimla’s son has been born. 
The Raja left Kashmir and came to Maindarath. 
Thy name is king of kings. 


Dohé (couplet). 
Théro ant kot nahth jane, lild param apar. 
Bhagat hit ldrne tum kat bidh seté ho avtdr. 
None knoweth thy infinity, thy glory is infinite. 
Thou dost take many shapes in order to do good. 
Lintd sun rtkhi kt, parsan hué atyant. 
Hukam diyé saindpatioh ko ‘mdro asur turant.’ 
Hearing the prayer, great was the joy of the sainis, 
They gave the order to the leaders ‘ slay the demons forthwith.’ 
Agyd pit, Mahdst It muagar ltyé héth. 
Mahén rath par Chéldd@ baithé nau lakh saind séth. 
Receiving the orders, the Mahdsts took bludgeons in their hands. 
Chaldaé sat in his great war chariot at the head of nine lékhs of men. 
Pirtham yudh hud Mainddrath men, sain@ mart apér. 
disé Shib Shankar thaé jo santan prin adhir. 
Battle was first joined at Mainafrath and armies were slain. 
It was Shiy Shankar who thus came to save his disciples. 

When the whole army of the réihshasas had been killed, Kirmar beat a retreat and came 
to Majheg, the abode of Singi the demon. There they collected their scattered forces, intending 
to give battle afresh. 

Déhaé ( couplet). 
Jab Majhég men devat pakinché dn, 
Singi mdro jab dati, hud yucth ghamséan. 


When the déot#s reached Majhog, 
They killed Singt the demon and a desperate battle was fought. 
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On hearing of the slaying of Singi Rakhshas by Sher Kuli, and that most of his men were 
slain, Kirmar fied to Kindri Khandai, a village on the river bank, but was pursued by the 
déotds. When he was about to hide in a ravine of Mount Khandi, he was overtaken by 
Chalda Mahasi, who rode on a throne of flowers borne by two soldiers. 


Déh4 (couplet in Pah&ri). 


Khanddt jane khé pdwa thé thdo, 

Pir bhdnés® thé Rape khdadé ré ldo. 
He took refuge under a rock in the village of Khanai, 
Intending to smite with his sword his opponent. 


When Sri Chaldi‘€ killed the demon, a large force of other gods reached him. 


Déhé ( couplet in Pahari ). 
Séth larau deoté kharié? khandé, 
Ghdi luwe8 rékshas ldi ldi bdndé. 
All the gods attacked with their swords 
And cut the demons to pieces. 
After killing the demon Kirmar, all the gods threw flowers over Sri Chaldé and paid 


homage to him, 
Déha ( couplet ). 


Adi Kalt Yug méa Kirmar kiyé raj. 
Sant mahdimd ko dukh diyé dait samdj. 
Kirmar ruled the world in the beginning of the Kali Yug. 
The demon brotherhood caused great trouble to the saints and the men of God. 


Sab devan ké deb hai Mahds( kartér. 
Kirmar addi madrké, dir kiy6 mahi-bhar. 
The lord Mahasii is the god of all gods, 
Killing the great Kirmar, he has lightened the burden of the World. 


Yah charitr Mahddev kd ehit dé suné jo koi, 

Sadd rahai sukh sampadd aur muktt phal hot, 
He who listens to this story of Mahddev with a sincere heart 
Will always remain happy and attain the fruit of salvation. 


After killing Kirmar, all the gods encamped in a field near Khandai, and the place came to 
be called Dev-k4-khatal. It still forms the jdgir of Dev Bandr. Theo place in Khandii, where 
Kirmar met his death, still retains the marks of his sword on a rock. Travellers and 
passers-by worship this stone by offering flowers, and also express gratitude to Mah4sd. 


Next morning at daybreak Hind Rikhi came to Mahisti with clasped hands and expressed 
joy at Kirmar’s death. He further begged that the demon, Kesht, who had made Hanol 
his abode and was destroying its people shoald be killed, adding that the place was a 
delightful one, as it had a fine temple, that the rippling waves of the river by which it lay 
added beauty to its scenery, that it was a place of sanctity and wonld be better under his rule 
than under the demon’s, and that it was therefore right that the demon should be killed. 


Hearing this the god marched his army in that direction, and on the march they passed 
Salné Patti, a village in Rawingarh, near which lived another demon in a tank, receiving its 
water from the Pabar. When the flower-throne of Mahasi reached this spot he saw a demon 
dancing in the tank and making a noise. Sri Natari Ji said to Mahasti : — “‘ This is a fearsome 
sight.” When Mahdsi heard the Uma Shankari’s words he knew by the might of his 
knowledge that this was the demon spoken of by the rikhf. He stopped his throne and 
a a ee 


#5 From bhdn-nA, to break, in Pahart, #6 TJ. ¢., Mahast. 
4? Tat., ‘raising high,’ 48 Ghai huwé, ‘ are killing.’ 
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destroyed the demon on the spot by muttering some charms, which had such power that 
even to this day the river does not make any sound as it Hows. Hence the place is called 
Nashudi. 
Doha. 
Bajé jari-bharthé deoté ré baja. 
Botld Raj@ Mahdsi Hanola khé bir did. 
Jari-bharth, the music of the gods, was plaved, 
When Botha, Raji and Mahdst lefe for Hanul.’ 
Mahdréj Mahdsi Chéid@ Padést, 
Hanol délhiro bahuté mina dé hasé. 
Maharaj Mahasi, Chala and Pabast, - 
The gods laughed greatly in their hearts on seeing Hanol. 
Chhoté chhuté buhuté deo; 
Srt Bothé Maldsdi deote rd deo. 
There are many minor gods; 
But Sri Botha Mah4sd is the god of gods. 

When Sri Mah4shi reached Hanol with his army, he asked Hina Rikhi if it was the resort 
of Keshi the demon. The latter humbly replied that it was, but he added that the demon 
sometimes haunted the Masmor mountains, and had perhaps gone in that direction and that 
preparations for his destruction should be made at once. Upon this all the gods helda council 
and sent Sri Chaldi with Sher Kalia, Kéli, and others to the mountains of Masmor to kill 
Keshi. Under these orders Sri Chaldi seated himself on a throne studded with pearls, and with 
the other warrior-gods set out in search of the demon. This song of praise was sung :-— 

‘Tert Hanolé, Rajed, phitlon ki béri, 
Chér thai Mahdsé Métd Deo Léri. 
Riéijan ko réj ndw tero néw. 
Bhesh-dhdrt Rajé ji. 
Réni, Rdjd ndwé parjd nitwé.’ 
‘ Raja, thou hast a garden of flowers in thy Hanol, 
The abode of the four Mahistis and their mother. 
Thy name is king of kings. 
In spite of all disguise thou art Lord, 
The queen, the king and his subjects bow down to thee,’ 


Potgi. 


Khandéié dakti ndmi chér, 
Lé chalo palgi mart ubhi Masmor. 
Réjan ko raj ndw tero ndw. 
Késhmirt Réjd dewd ketht? Bhimid kt ér. 
Thieves and famed robbers of Khandai, 
Bear ye my palanquin up to Masmor. 
Thy name is king of kings. ; 
Whither is the king of Kashmir gone? He is gone towards Bhimla. 
Kailés Kashmir chhéré rdjasthdn Mainddrath dyd. 
Riéjan ko rdj ndw terd néw. 
Thou hast left Kailas and Kashmir and came to Maindirath. 
Thy name is king of kings ! 
When Sri Childa’s throne reached the hill with his bandsmen playing music, the demon 
Kesht witnessed his arrival, and thought him to be the same who had killed his lord Kirmar, 
and had come there for the same purpose. So he made ready for battle and said, ‘It is not 
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right to fly.’ Thinking thus, he tock a huge mace and spear to attack the god. When about 
te shatter the god in pieces with his mace, the god's glory was manifested and the demon’s 
hand hung motionless. Sy Chalda ordered Sher Kaliya to kill the demon at once, This order 
was instantly obeyed. The people of the place were exceedingly glad at this good news, and 
there was much throwing of flowers over Mahast. 


Verse. 


A aA 


Khushi howé @dami pahdré ré stré: — 
‘hE tele khaumpant kiité ré méré.’ 
All the hill people rejoiced :— 
‘ Accept as thy-revenue the offerings made out of our (share of the) produce.’ 


‘Kér deo khauinpant paré Hanole 1éé, 

Sal@ térwt de buirshé deo Bhardist lé buléé.’ 
‘We will work and send tribute in our turn to Hanol, 
And will bring the god for worship to Bharinsi every twelve years.’ 


‘Sad@ hahéh, Mahdsuwd, mulak tihdrd, 
Sdi deo samaié ré@ kité r@ bédrd? 
‘O Mahasi, we say this land is thine for ever, 
And we will give thee each year every kind of grain in due season,’ 


‘Phit, kar, rakshas, parét, chhal, 
Kér deo khaumpant sadd@ rahat parjiad tumhiri. 
Achhiddar dé aur karé rakshd hamdrt? 
‘Protect us from the evil-spirits, demons, ogres and goblins, 
And we will give thee tribute and ever remain thy subjects, 
Give us prosperity and grant us protection.’ 


Aiter killing the demon, ‘Sri? Childd Mahisi seated himself on his throne and came with his 


forces to Hanol in great state. He brought with him all the offerings in gold and silver, as well as 
a gold kaddi taken from the demons. 


On reaching the place he recounted the death of Keshi io Both’ Mahasi, saying; —* All 


the demons have been killed by thy favour, and all the troubles removed. Accept these offerings 
which I have brought and send them to thy treasury.” 


Hearing this, Botha Mahist said: “O Sri Chalda, go with all these heroes to the places which 
I name and divide the country among them, so that they may rule there, and guard the people against 
all calamities, The people of these lands will worship thee as thy subjects and be dependent on thee. 
Every person will offer thee silrer, gold, brass or copper on the attainment of his desires. Wherever 
thou mayst go, the inhabitants will worship thee, performing a jdgrd on the Nag-chauth and Nig- 
panchami days, which fall each year in Bhidon. They will be amply rewarded for these annual fairs.” 
And he added : “ Thou shalt be worshipped like myself, and be highly esteemed throughout my king- 
dom, but thou wilt have to pay the malikdnd dues for each place to the other gods. When a grand 
Jadgr@ is performed, thou wilt be invited to present offerings to me.” 
Béjé tdl mardaig shaikh bdjé ghénté, 
Sabhi Shrt Makdsii jt ne debton ko réj dino banté. 
The cymbal, the mardang and the conch were sounded and bells were rung. 
When Sri Mahisé divided his kingdom among his minor gods. 
Rdj sabé deoton ké ts tarah bantd, 
Rdjdhdni Pabdst dend@ Deban rd dandé. 
He divided his State to the gods thus, 
Giving the territory of Mount Deban to Pabast. 
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Béshuk ko Bdwar dino poru, Bilo bolt Sdathé, 
Pabdsi Bel dino punwdsé jé Bel Pdshé. 
Yo Bashuk he gave the whole of the Biwar territory with the part of Bilo on this side of Sathi. 
To Pabasi he also gave the country of Shathi which is on the bank of the Patwal.4 
Kédlé Kotla hi dino Kydlié Bandr. 
Bothé Chaldé Mahdsti ro r@j howd sarab pohdr. 
To Kiali and Banar he gave Kali and Koila also. 
And Bétha and Chaldi Mahisi became rulers of the whole of the hill tract. 
Bothd Chdld@ Mahdsi sab deban re deo. 
Pijané rd Mahdsi re jdnadé nd asau. 
Botha and Chaldé Mahasi are the gods of all the gods, 
The people do not know how to worship Mah4si, 
Sab richd dent Hund Rikhi khe Vedo ri batdt. 
‘Ist bidkt kér mere debte ri pijan kardi. 
The hymns of the Vedds® were dictated to Hund Rikhi: 
‘Perform my worship according to them,’ 
Sab guwé debie apne sathdno khe jdi. 
Vedo ri rich@ dent pijane ldi. 
All the gods went to their own capitals. 
The Vedic hymns should be used in worship, 
Shri Mahdsi ke sith sab debte gae dt, 
Is Khand Uttar men dete madntd tardi. 
Ail the gods who had come with Mahisi. 
. Are worshipped in this Northern Region. 
Notdre Pokho chhord jo maréshwar Mahddeo. 
Hanol mek Bothd Mahdsi jo sub deban ke deo. 
Notare®! and Pokhi remain, Mahadev the god of the burning places, 
Botha Mahisi is the god of gods in Hanol., 
Chirt mea Chiréshwar waht Mahidsi hat deo, 
Desh chhové deshoré Dim addi Bhindré deo. 
That same Mahasi as Chirishwar is the god of the Chir Peak. 
Dim, Bhindra and others are in charge of the other parts of the plain country. 
Narain, Ruddar, Dhault, Ghordi debte gaye Bashahro 1% néli. 
Haikott men Mdid Hédtéshwart aur pahdr pahdr men Kali. 
The gods Narain, Ruddar, Dhauli and Ghordi were sent towards the valley of Bashahr. 
Mother Hateshwari was in Hatkoti and on every hill was Kall. 
Sabhih kt pijan Bhat hui ‘jat jai’ hdr. 
Kirmar addi mdr ke dnand bhayo sansdr. 
All worship the Brothers and give them [ the ery of ] ‘ victory.’ 
The world became very happy at the death of Kirmar and the other demons. 
Désh huwd muluk, Shri Chdlded, tumhdrd., 
Hanolo thé bhejnd iatio rd hard. 
Srt Chalda, all this country is thine. 
Thy servants give thee tribute in Hanol, 

Thus was a separate tract assigned to each, and they were sent each to his own territory. 
Hind Rikht was loaded with blessings in money. After this, Mahasii disappeared and an image of 
bim with four arms appeared of its own accord. It is worshipped to this day. 

4 This is the meaning as explained by the descendant of K4verf. Jit., the translation appears to he—te 


Pabast he gave Bel on the day of the full moon, and so it is (now) ealled Bel Péshé. 
5° That is, in regard to the worship of this god. 5. In Garbwal, 
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Sab gayé debte dpné adpné asthdn, 

Jab Bothd hué Shri Mahdsi ji antar-dhydn. 
All the gods went to their own places, 

And then Botha Sri Mahasi disappeared. 

Kydla Bandr dind urdo, 

Kai ri ser? dd pdkrd thao. 

Kyali and Bandar flew away, 

And took possession of the fields of Ki1.52 


The following story is connected with these two places. The capital of the two gods is 
Pujarli, a village at the foot of the Burga Hill, beyond the Pabar stream, 


When all the gods had gone to their own places, all the land was regarded as the kingdom of 
Mahasi, and his capital was Hanol. It is now believed that if any irregularity occurs in this 
territory, the gods in charge of it and the people are called upon to explain the reason. The 
people of this country believe Mahasi to have such power that if a person who has lost anything 
worships the god with sincere heart, he will undoubtedly achieve his desire. 


Doha (couplet). 


Lild iskt barnan sakke kot kaun? 
Adi deban ke dev hai, Mahdsi kahdwé jaun. 
Who'can praise him ? 
He is the chief god of all gods, and is called Mahasi. 
Jo jan din-ho-kar unko dhydwé, 
Wah ant samay man-bdnchhit phal pawé. 
He who remembers him with humble mind, —- 
Shall at last have all his desires fulfilled, 


Aisé bhaé yah Ruddar avatdr, 
Jin tdrd sakal sansdr. 
So (great) is the incarnation of Rudar,5 
That all the world is delivered from transmigration. 
Wahi Shib Shankar avaidt, 
Jinkt mdyd@ ne bdndhé sansér. 
He is Shiv Shankar incarnate, 
And the whole world is enthralled by his illusion. 
Aisé hath wah Shib Shankar @nanda. 
Jin-ke simran se hdié har phanda. 
Such is Shiv Shankar ever pleased. 
‘Who remembers him passes safely through the whole maze, 
Jis-né ts-meh shankd uthdat, 
Wah narak hi meh hai Shambhi né pdt. 
He who has doubts as to these things 
Is doomed to hell by Shambhu. 
Wah Shib Shankar antarjdmi, 
Jin-ké dhydwat sur nar gydni. 
He is Shiv Shankar, the heart-searcher, 
On whom meditate the heroes and the sages. 





52 Kat is a place in Rawiingarh, near the Burgé Mountains, : : ' 8 Siva, i 


% Or we may read Har phandé and translate: ‘By remembrance of him (mankind) may be delivered from the 
maze of Har (Shiv).’ 
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Yak Shambhi jagat sukh dd, 
Jin-kd pdr kéi nahta péi. 
He is Shambhu and gives blessings to the world 
And no one can fathom his doings. 
Fhava, Sharva, Rudra, Pashu-pati, Girisha, Mhesha, mahdn, 
Jin ke gundnu-vdd-ko gdwai Vela Purdn. 
He is Bhava, Sharva, Rudra, Pashu-pati, Girisha, Mahesha, the great one, 
Whose virtue is sung in the Vedds and Purdns. 
Aisé bhaé wih Mahdsi sukh-ddyi, 
Jal thal men jo rahké samdyi. 
Mahisi comforts every man 
Aud his glory pervades both sea and land. 
Kéi barnan nd saké unki prabhutdi, 
Brahmd, Vishnu Sdradd@ ant nahii pi. 
We lack words to tell his greatness. 
Brahma, Vishnu, and even Sarad4 could not know his reality. 
Tin lok ké ndth hath ant nahin kachhu pd, 
Brahmd, Vishnu, Sdradd, hdr-gayé man-mihi. 
He is the king of the three worlds and is infinite. 
Even the gods Brahma, Vishnii and Sarada could not stand before him. 
Hath jor-ké Brahmd, Vishnu, khart Sdrad@ mdi :— 
‘Tin lok men jdte bhaé pdr kine nahin pdi.’ 
Brahm, Vishnd, and Mother Sarad4 stood with clasped hands before him:— 
‘ We have been round the three worlds, but could find no end (to his glory).’ 
Hédr médn-kar thakat bhaé pdr nahin jab pdi, 
Hath jor-kar thddé bhaé néth-pad shis ndi. 
When they could find no end to his glory, 
They came before him with clasped. hands and bowed heads. 
Sis nawdi ke ndth pad ké kint bakut pukdr :-— 
‘Tum deban ke deb hé Uild param apér,’ 
They bowed their heads to the god and praised him aloud :— 
‘Thou art the god of all gods and wonderous is thy glory,’ 
‘Hai chahdra-chira madandksh-shil pant kar jaisd. 
Tin lok hé hartd kartd deban deb Makeshd.’ 
‘ Thy light is like that of the moon and thou art full of water like the ocean. 
Thou art Mahisi, the creator and destroyer of the three worlds.’ 
Jahan tahdn bhaé Mahdsi antar-dhydn, 
Tab se unki astuti karat Handla Sthdn. 
From the time that Mahasii disappeared, 
He began to be praised in the Hanol Temple. 
Wah sathin hai Utiar Khand mdhi. 
Nadi kindré Tohs hé mandir band tahin. 
His place is in the Northern Region. 
His temple is built on the bank of the river Tous. 


_ When all tthe. gods want. to. their own places, the other gods agreed to pay tribute to Hanol. 
according to the directions of Mahiésti. They also agreed. to pay md@likdnd dues on the birthday 
of Mahanadata to the inhabitants, : 
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A REPORT ON THE PANJAB HILL TRIBES} 
From the Native point of view. 


BY MIAN DURGA SINGH. 
(Communicated by H. A, Rose. ) 


I, — Tribes. 


1. A detailed account of the present tribes is given under paragraph 36 below. The 
original division was as follows : — 


(1) Sub-divisions into castes according to the Hindu or Muhammadan Scriptures. 


(2) Minor sub-divisions named after some great ancestor: ¢ g., there are two principal 
sections of the Brahmans, vzz., Shukal and Krishan, Similarly, the Rajpiits are divided into the 
Siraj and Chandar Banst (Solar and Lunar) Dynasties. 


The Brahmans are divided according to their occupations, while Rajptts are divided 
according to their descent. 


2. Formerly there were four main tribes among the Hindus, and the same number among the 
Muhammadans, but they have been multiplied by difference of occupation. Hindus were originally 
divided into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sidras, and Muhammadans into Shaikhs, Sayyids, 
Mughals and Pathins, Nowadays these main sections are divided into many other sub-sections, 


II. — Tribal Designations, 


8. The fixed designations of the tribes are known among themselves as well as to outsiders. 


4, (a) Modern researches have brought to light many facts which were unknown before or 
were misunderstood. Not only thefact that all the tribes came from the same stock has been proved, 
but also that they_had a common language ; Central Asia and the neighbourhood of Kailas ( Himalayas ) 
being the common home of the Aryas, According to the belief of the Hindus, the Aryas were the . 
followers of the Védas, and each and every action of theirs was guided by the V édas, as they 
believed them to be sacred and of divine origin. The Purdnas, the Védas, and other historical 
books show that the Himalayan region was populated from ancient times, but the religion and 
race of the inhabitants of those days cannot be ascertained, However, an observation of ancient ruins 
proves that these people were idolaters and believers in the Védas. In support of this the following 
facts may be mentioned: — (1) Broken images are found in the mountain caves and old buildings. 
(2) The worshippers of the mountain gods follow the ritual of the Védas, They recite the 
Vedic hymns, and teach them to their children orally, as they have no sacred books. As the hill- 
language was not that of the Védas, these hymns have undergone changes, and have never been 
corrected by a literate man, yet on close examination they are found to be real Vedic hymns. 


(6) The Brahmans in winter go to the high peaks to worship the goddess Kali and recite 
hymns from the diharva Véda. This shows that this country was populated at the time when 


ne nents venrenrneny 


1 [Evidently consisting of answers to a series of ethnological questions set as a guide. — Ep.] - 
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the Védas ruled supreme in India. The people learnt them by heart, and the same practice is 
continued to thisday. There is also mention of these treatises in the Rémdyana and the Mahdbhdrata. 
Tt seems that there was not much easte distinction in those days. ‘Ihe only distinction among 
the Brahmans, the Rajpits, and the Kanaits was that they did not intermarry, Their ioud 
and customs were much the same. The few Kshatriyas and Brahmans had cume from the plains and 
settled here, The Kanaits are said to be the aborigines of the hill-tracts, and were independent, brave, 
and given to marauding. They raided one another's villages, Small huts aud caves served as their 
habitations. They slept much during the day and held agriculture in light esteem, while at night they 
committed dacoities. Ivery party in a village had its own head, known as the movann’ (leader), 
who used to get his share of the plunder anda small tribute as his hag-i-sarddsi. The whole 
mountainous country was divided in this way; the first quality of land being given to the guds as 
rulers, and the next to the movannds. The ruins of the houses of the movannds are to be found still, 
They are big castle-like buildings. 


(c) As regards the agriculture of that time, the kaaris and radi crops were cut at one time. 
The produce was scanty on account of excess of rain and snow. The people of the villages went 
armed for seed-sowing, owing to the fear of enemies. People, when going on business from one 
place to another, went armed in bodies of fifteen to twenty men. The women t:ok part in 
agriculture and bad much liberty. The Kshatriyas, who came up from the plains, were 
respected by the people on account of their skill in the arts of civilisation, and lands were grauted 
to the Brihmans, who accompanied the Kshatriyas as priests, The Kshatriyas, by their tact and 
skill, got the upp2rhand and, driving away or destroying the movannds, tock possession of their 
property. Thus the Kshatriyas became the masters of the whole country. 


(d) There is no reliable source of information as to the time when and the place whence the 
Kshatriyas first came. But the tradition is that, at the time of the wholesale massacre of the 
Kshatriyas by Balramji Balarima, they leit their country and settled in the hills, Many of them 
changed their caste and became Brahmans, Baniaés, etc. Some of their women were kept 
by the Brihmans and their children became known as the Khatris, The men who had saved their 
lives by changing their caste were named Rajptits or Chhatris. This is proved by the fact that 
the g/t (sub-division of a caste) of the Chhatris of the hills is similar to that of the Brabmans, and 
Brahmans of thesame brotherhood are found up to the present time and hare social relations with 
them. Inshort, the Brahmans came with the Kshatriyas as priests from various places in the south. 


The Rajputs came from different localities, such as Bengal, Raijputana, Central India, ete., ete. 


The Vaisyas, consisting of Sids, Baniis, etc., came irom the plains, and are very few in 
number. 


The Stdras, such as the Kanaits, who, as above said, are considered to be the aborigines of 
this part of the country, are said to have obtained their name by the following legend. When the 
Brahmans and Rajpiits came from different parts of India and settled in thelills and took possession 
of the movannds, they saw that the rifes and customs of the villagers were not in accordance with 
the Scriptures ; that there was only one caste; that religious ceremonies were not performed; that 
neither marriage nor funeral ceremonies were observed; and that all the ancient Hindu customs 
had been forgotten. So they called the high castes among the indigenous tribes by the 
name of Kanait, which really represents Kunit, ¢.¢, those who violate the law. Gradually 
they were acknowledged as high castes, and spread over all the hilly tracts. The castes inferior to 
them are considered low castes. 


5, All the tribes, except the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, and the Vaisyas consider themselves 
to be the aborigines of the hills, and call themselves Kain (ancient inhabitants). 
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III. — History of Migrations. 
6. The following table will show when a tribe or its sub-division migrated to the hills and the 
history of such migration :— 


Table of the Sections of the Hill Brahmans. 











No. ! Original Caste. | Present Name of the Caste. Real Home. 
; 
1 | Brahman .. ose e Gaur ,., ote ae ..| Gaur (Bengal), 
2 | Doe “xe ies - Sarsut... as ine ..| Lhe Deccan. 
3 | Do: 26: acy > Bhardwaj... ug ve Do. 
il. Dor ak ee J Rint. oe es. cet De; 
5 | Doe kee we ee HANOD], si sk we Do, 
6 | Do... ‘sas vee] Balrami “ss ee a Do. 
7 Do... a see} DBA 33. ‘a sae ...| Bengal, 











The Brahmans are generally divided into Shukal and Krishan.2 The Shukal Brahmans are 
considered the superior. They do not cultivate land with their own hands, and devote most of their 
time to worship and prayer, performing the rites of marriage or death according to the Hindu 
Scriptures, They take alms only when offered at marriages, but not those given at deaths, They do 
not take any alms given for the sake of thedead. The Krishan Brahmans are those who accept the 
alms offered at the time of death, and those offered to propitiate evil stars, such as Rahu and Sani, 
The Shukal and Krishan Brahmans do not intermarry, and the rest of their rites are not alike. 
A Krishan Brahman can eat the food prepared by a Shukal Brahman, but the Shuka] Brahman does 
not even drink water which has been touched by a Krishan Brihman. 


Tt is said that the Balrami Brahmans were the first to come and settle in the hills, In reality 
the Balrémt and Saérsut Brahmans are one and the same, The Balr&mis are so called, because those 
living near the temples founded by Balraémji state that they were set there by Balrimji himself,, 
They also worship Balrdmji as their god, and are quite a distinct tribe nowadays. They consider 
themselves to be of the highest caste. They mix with the Sarsut and the Gaur Brahmans. 


The Gaurs, BhardwAjis, the K4n Kébjis and the Bh&ts have social relations with one 
another, But they do not take into their brotherhood any man who has been excommunicated on 
religious grounds. They came to the hills in company with the Rajpiits who migrated from Bengal. 
Tt is said that a part of Bengal was called Gaur, therefore the Brahmans of that place were known 
by the name of Gaur, and to-day they are to be found in every part of India. The Gaur family of the 
Brahmans came after the fall of the Rajas of Bengal. 


The Saérsuts lived, in the beginning, on the banks of the Indus and the Saraswati, They. 
migrated from there and settled in the hills. The name Sarsut is derived from the Saraswati. 


Coming to the hills the RAjptts became the Thakurs, while the Rinas, the Rajas and Brahmans 
became their priests. History tells us that Shah4bu’d-din Ghéri conquered Delhi and appointed his 
slave Kutbu’d-din as Viceroy there. One of his officers, named Bakhtiar Khilji, attacked Bengal and 
usurped the country from the Rajpits. At that time many Brahmans and Rajas fled to Prag, now 
ealled Allahabad, and thence went to different places. 





2 [This probably represents a division into Saivas and Vaishnavas.— Ep.] 
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Table of the Sections of the Hill RAjpits. 


TT A LAL A CI ATT CT CL CL LN NIAC TCI 


o . 
No. : Original Caste. ‘Present Name of the Caste. | Real Home. Time of Coming. 
4 } Ln} 








1|/Kshatriyas or] Pramar or 


ge aoe j 












Rijputs. Ujjain wes ave | wteeee 
Do. «s-| Pawar... ‘aw a J | 
3 Do. , Chohin eee ee enrecs | TY. 
4, Do. Soldnghi ive 2 es , Suemae 
5 Do, Prahar : sides ee 
6 Do. .| Gaur ds «| Bengal ses sy 1267, Bikanir. 
7 Do, woe) Gyfitu.., ope wae] GYD cae ee 4 wos ops 
t 
8 Do, af Katal.ce ccc eeel NBDIn seen — 
9 Do. | Vishal ae wee | Uijain a oe — 
10 Do. ..| Bhardwaj... | Kauchananagar| eeeiies 
(Deccan). 
11 Do. .. | Mabhali diss sary 
| 
12 Do. ». | Lobakri see es 
18 De: | Pangliint w+ =| Minwar, ete. Differ coats 
id Do Trondi ent districts. 
15 Do. eee} Ghidni ne ee 
| 
16 Do. ...| Niral es ef) 
17 Do. »..| Thakur is wf] 
> Marwar ats eae eveasan 
18 Do, | Rana... see wid 
19 Do. ; Pathinié ... “| Delhi sy si .». 300 years ago. 
20) Do. .. | Padwal ae oe) Malwa Ses om peckats 
yal Do. .. | Kshatriya  ... ...| Descended from Paras ease 
Rém. 








SurTTTTLSEnIErnnnnTEETTEEEEES SEUEEEEETEnnnne onsen nnn enn 

The name Kshatriya was applied to thecrowned rulers of a country or territory. They were 
quarrelsome, given to robbery and well versed in the art of war. They were brave, courageous and 
kind. ‘Their sons, other than the heir-apparent, were known as Rajpits, or the sons of rulers. 
Nowadays this word is applied to all the Kshatriyas. In fact, the Rijptts are next in rank to the 
Kshatriyas, but these words are used interchangeably. The Kshatriyas are divided into two main 
sections : (1) the Stra] Banst; (2) the Chandar Bansi. Brahma had two sons, Dachhi and 
Uttar, and. these were the ancestors of these two tribes. Dachh& was the father of the Sun, from 
whom came the Siraj Bansis ; and Uttar was the father of the Moon, from whom the Chandar Bansis 
descended. The capital of the Solar dynasty was Allahabad. Every Rajpit, of whatever tribe, caste 
or sect, is ultimately descended from either the Solar or the Lunar dynasty, and the above table 
clearly shows the manner of their immigration. 


| he] 
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It is said that the thékurs or movannds, who were previously settled in the hills, were also 
Rijpits, but their customs are quite different from those of the Rajptts. It is further said that when 
Raja Saki Singh,? who flourished seme 2352 years ago (= 450 B. C.), introduced Buddhism, 
it began to spread from this direction, so that this religion is still found in Kanawar, Tibet, 
Lahaul, ete. “Much confusion has taken place among the Rajpiits for this very reason. The history of 
no tribe is trustworthy, nor can its genealogy be correctly traced, Itis said that at the time of the 
areat war of the Mahdbhdrata the Rajptits were the rulers of the hill territories. There is mention 
of the ancestors of the Rajas of this region in the Bhagavat Giid and the Mahdabhdrata, 


The RAwats and B4this also come under the heading RAajptits. These people plough 
and cultivate land with their own hands. Their rites at marriage or death are not according to the 
Scriptures. 

Sartiras are persons born of a Rajpit father and Kanait or some other low caste mother. 
The Rajpits do not intermarry with them, nor eat food prepared by them, 


Table of the Sections of the Hill Vaisyas. 














No, Original Caste, Present Name of the Caste. Real Home. Time of Coming, 
1. ae | Bohra... — .i/rPoona, Satdira ee 
| (Deccan). 
2 | Ceecess Bania eer eae Plains eee eo etacene 
e enesee Sid eee eae eee Do. eve ae eaecsee 
4 een a0r Bhabra vee eee Do. soe ote eseusea 





They are not the original inhabitants of the hill region, but came from the plains and settled 
there. Therefore nothing certain can be known of their history or genealogy. But the history of 
the Kangra District shows that the Béhr&s came, in the beginning, with the Raja of Kangra from 
Poona and Satara in the Deccan, and gradually spread to other places. In the Hill States they were 
put in charge of the store-houses and godowns. 

It is said that Raja Nirandar Chandar died and left behind him a widow, who was with child. 
The widow, fearing lest she might suffer at the hands of her husband’s heirs, went to her parents in 
the Deccan, While on the way she gave birth to Raja Shér Chand, and taking him with her 
reached her paternal home at Poona. When the boy, who was brought up by his grandfather, 
became of age and learnt that Kangra was his inheritance, he determined to conquer his kingdom. 
He took an army of his grandfather’s subjects with him, attacked Kangra, subdued those who 
occupied the throne, and succeeded to his paternal kingdom. Diwan Rip Lal Béhra, who was sent 
with the Raja by his grandfather, was made the Minister, Then gradually some persons of the 
family of the Minister came and settled in Kangra. Some of them went toRiipar. Thenthey went 
to other parts of the country for trade. These people knew Urdi, Hindi, and Nagari, and se they 
were respected everywhere and were honourably entertained. 

The following is stated to be the origin of the Sids: — A man of low caste owed some money to 
a Banid. They settled their account after some years. The principal amount was paid by the debtor, 
but he would not consent to pay the interest, and the Bania would not forego the interest. The 
debtor, instead of paying the interest, agreed to give his wife to the creditor. The children of this 
woman and the Banid became known as Sid (interest). In the course of time the Siids began 
to intermarry with the high castes. Now they are considered of high caste like the Banids, etc. 


The Baniaés are generally divided into (1) the Aggarwils and (2) the Sarfogis. The 
Sariogis are Jains. The Aggarwials are considered of high caste. They totally abstain from meat, 
ee eae ee ee 


Pe) 


8 [| A recollection of Sakyamuni = Buddha, — Ep,] 
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Table of the Sections of the Hill Shdras, 
a a tl le ht 








No. Original Caste. Present Name of the Caste. Real Home, Time of Coming, 
1 | High Saidras | Wanait ial «| Aborigines .., - ‘eins 7 
2 Do. | Goldsmith 0.00 ef ae ere 
3) Do. oof Jab ius eas : er 
4 Do. _ ...| Barber out jee seas avecee 
5 Do. ven Gardener... ey, bes ae 
6 Do. , | Milkman oe sueees oaes 
7 Do. | Potter | gee age baa ee seraee 
8 Do. Mason ies oe er eanede 
11 Low Sidras | Washerman ... eas eer ee 
9 Do, .| Die Sinker... re wenaee ee 
8 Do. Badi (carpenter) ee or 
4 Do. | Ironsmith  ... re ee 

ee Do. | Thithara or Haréra ... nauade panes 

«6 Do. | Tari, Dhagi or Dhiadi.. es |= Se uegaes 
4 -Do. : Chanél. iL Ate er ade ounces . ee 

-< Do, Koli (minstrel) ~ séntys seen 
9 Do. : Shepherd or herdsman. sakeen panel 

10 Do. | Sweeper ‘ae wastes vocees 

I1!| Da~ i-Shoemaker or cobbler. eeu i. avepey 

12; Do, ..| Rawar os .  Seiiae sséies 


sateane aestgea 


Do. we] Weaver we we 
eee eee eee, eRe am earn en TSN eed ee Dyer some Snes ser neeL entrees 

Something has already been mentioned about these tribes. The first eight sub-divisions were 
Rajpdts or Brahmans, but they settled in such turbulent territories that they could not peaceably 
perform their religious ceremonies. Kanaits get their name from this cause, for, as already stated, 
the word Kanait means violator of the law. When the -Brahmans came and saw the ceremonies of 
Kanaits, they gave the tribe the nickname, which has led to the formation of a distinct sect of 
Kanaits. The other castes took their names from the profession they adopted. - - - - 


We learn from old histories that the aborigines of India were Bhils, Génds, Minds, -Kéls and 
Joars; who were found near Nagpir. They did not know Sanskrit, and their language was quite 
different from it. Their religion, too, differed from that of the Hindus: When the people of other 
countries occupied their territory, they fled to the forests and hills, Enquiry shows that they had ne 
gaste distinctions. They did not believe in eontamination by touch. They used mest and wine, whilg 





pt 
oo 
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superior Hindus abhor these things. They kept in their houses the dead body ot « person for several 
days after death. They offered alms two or three days after death, and these constituted all their 
funeral ceremonies, They never cleaned their houses and were impure. Some of them worshipped 
a god, while others worshipped a goddess. Every village had temples, They were ignorant and 
unclean. They were idolaters, and none of their customs were in accordance with the Hindu 
Scriptures. On examination of old books, and on taking photographs of the inscriptions on stones 
and examining them, it is found that the characters used therein are neither like those of the 
Sanskrit nor of any other language; for example, the letters of the inscriptions on the image of 
a goddess at Hat, on the big stone at Datta Nagar, on the big stone at Sohanpur near Hat, and 
at Jhonjan Deora in Shimgin. These facts show that these people belonged to the pre-Sanskrit 
period, They became civilised gradually with the spread of Sanskrit, 





Table of the Sections of the Hill Mendicants, 
cc PP TE SI a LCS Streit 


No. Original Caste, Present Name of the Caste. Real Home, Time of Coming, 
Saar enn erent tr ee Nr Sena Sen can ee ee 
1 | Hinda Fagirs ..| DairAgi . ove Plains or ee ess eee 
2 | Mendicants .. | SanyAsi ove wee ceeees Ter 
3 wists JO ae wae ose wosnad ‘gies 
4, chutes Udasi... Hes ze seeds sedean 





These people came up from the plains and established themselves in the hills as monks of the 
temples. They seem to have come specially from Kurukshétra and Hardwar. Some of the 
mendicants adopted family life, and others remained as they were and lived by begging their bread. 


As for Muhammadans only Shekhs came up from Basi, Riipar, and Kharar, The reason of their 
migration is said to be this, that originally they were Hindus, bui the king who ruled at that 
time converted them to Muhammadanism by force. Some members of a family remained Hindus, 
while others turned Muhammadans. The converts gave up their share of the property in favour of 
their brothers, and they themselves came and settled in the hill country. They lived by trade, 
Their settlement in the hills does not seem to be older than twenty-two or twenty-four generations. 


IV. — Tribal Head-Quarters. 


7. The tribes have no common head-quarters, Every tribe has its own head-quarters 
in its own Village, which is called by the name ¢hd77 or chauri. 


8. Some tribes declare themselves to be the aborigines. Some say that they came from the 
Deecan, Bengal, Ujjain, Gya, Na&han, Sirmir, Poona, Satira, Marwar, Delhi and Malwa, as has 
been fully shown in the above tables. 


9. Because it is very long since the tribes came to the hills, they do not go on pilgrimage 
to their original homes. Every tribe or sect has appointed a place of pilgrimage in some village 
situated close to its own. 


10, All tribes have in their respective villages cremation grounds, where they burn their 
dead. Ifa man of one tribe dies in the village of another, or near his own village, -his corpse is 
brought to the village to which he belonged and is cremated at the place where his forefathers were 
eretnated, “In this way corpses are brought even from @ distance of two or fourdays’ journey. The 
crematoria of some tribes are near the banks of the Sutlej, Khud Giri or Payar. 
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V. — Genealogical Tables. 


ll. The genealogical tables of the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas remain with the family 
priests, and generally they trace only so many generations as are necessary to Le known for the 
performance of ceremonies on occasions of death or marriage. The genealogical tables of the great 
Rajas and Ranas are kept in the State offices, When the Purdbits (priests) of Ganges ( Hardwar), 
Kurukshétra, Bhoa and Gédawarl come into the hills, they prepare the genealogical tables of their 
disciples, and haying written these tables down in their books, take them away. 


Table showing the Names of the Conventional Ancestors of some 
of the Hill Tribes, 


nnn ne cc LLL LLL LEC CC ICI TESTER TEENS OS CT 


No. Name of Tribe. Names of Ancestors, 


nN TS TT TT aS eG Sr ghee SRST} 
, 


1 | Brahman or Bhat ... ...| Bhardwaj, Gantam, Atri, Balrim, etc., famous rishis 
(saint). 
2 | Chhatri or Rajptt ... | Ram Chandar, Krishna, Purn, Birét Raja, Bhimchand Raja, 
Man Dhata, Bikrama Jit and Bhoj, Raja Jagdeva, Silbé- 
han and Raja Karan. 


3 | Khatri wigs. Sada | Sukh Datta, etc., famous Rajas. 
4.| Kayastha ... oss | Bho} and Koria, etc., famous Rajas. The people of this 
section are not found in the hills, therefore no mention of 
them has been made above. 
5 | Bania, Sid, Béhra, etc. ...| No tradition about these worthy of mention. 
6 | Kanait see ‘ig ...| Born of the intermarriage of the Brihmans and the Rajpits. 
7 | dat... bes ore ...| Unknown. 
8 | Goldsmith ... ss ee Do. 
9 | Barber ae er das Do. 
10 | Gardener, milkman, potter, Do. 
and mason. : 
11 | Badi or carpenter ...  «.; Biwa Ram Singh Kika, who was a carpenter by caste. 


12 | Other low castes, #. é.5 Koli, Kabir and Ram Das, noted saints, are considered to be the 
Rahir(shepherd),shoemaker. forefathers of these. 
and cobbler. 


18 | Tari, Dhaki, Dhadi..,. cas Baju Bavra and Tan Sén, famous musicians, 
14 | Bairagi ss wae~Stséssee) Reqmanand and Nimdnand, well-known saints. 
15 | Sanyast nae sas .-; Unknown. 


16| Jégi .. we = ames ww| Gbrakh Nath, Machandar Nath, Jalandhar Nath, noted 
Jogis. 


17| Udisi... .. + ~— ««.| NAnak, Ram Das, Amar Das, Gébind Singh. 


Nothing is known about the other tribes, nor is any story or tradition concerning them available, 


_ 184 Mo tribe has got any genealogical table to enable one to trace the descent irom the 
ancestors. The Rajas and Ranas have their genealogical tables, which I have not been able to get, 
and hence no account of them can be given. 


err mmnnrsmneantmmmenmnmeaanenaemesamnctasmnes imma Siaidaiaa Sista sae asa asiaseacasaaaaaaasaaiasaasaaasacasaasataaatacaasasaaaniasaaa ammmmmamaeaaaaaaaaaa 
« [The answer to Question 12 seems to have been omitted, ~ Ep. 
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14, The Brahmans, the Rajpits and the Baniis consider the Kanaits to be an offshoot of the 
hicher castes. All the tribes, as explained above, except the Sidras, consisting of Kanaits, came 
from the plains and settled in this part of the country. 


15. Neither marriage nor death ceremonies among the Kanaits are performed according to the 
rules laid down by the Hindu Scriptures, but are according to the customs formerly prevailing in the 
country. Saints, Brahmans, Rajpits and Banias do not eat the food prepared by the Kanaits, who are 
not privileged to worship after the methods of the Hindu Scriptures, 


VI.— Monuments. 


16. Neither tomb nor monument belonging to any tribe isto be found. Each tribe has its 
own crematorium. A person belonging to one tribe cannot burn his dead in the crematorium of 
another, Likewise the high and low castes have separate béolis and springs of water. The men of 
low castes cannot take water from the ddolis or springs belonging to those of high castes. The 
habitations of the population are also arranged according to the divisons of castes, ¢.¢., Rajpiits live 
in one part of the village, while Brahmans occupy another part. The low castes live at some distance 
from the village, for the reason that the high castes may not come in contact with the smell] and 
smoke of the kitchens of the low castes. 


17. Something about the migration of these tribes can be ascertained from the names of some 
towns. No history of their migration can be traced by means of the inscriptions on stones, 


VII. — Caste Marriages, 


18—20. As regards marriage, there is, nowadays, no distinction of caste. However, people 
of the same caste can marry among themselves, but the high eastes do not marry with the low castes, 
A detailed account of the marriages of all tribes is given below under paragraph 36. 


VIII, —Totemism. 


21, It is not the prevailing custom among the people not to eat the flesh of an animal, whose 
name is like that of any person, However, some persons do not eat fish and pork, for the reason that 
incarnations of the deity had taken the form of a fish anda pig. But this is held only by some people, 
and is not accepted by any tribe or sect as a whole. 


22, No tribe of the hills has given up the use of any arm or instrument merely for the reason of 
its name being after the name of some ancestor of theirs, nor for any other reason. 


23, The high castes —such as the Brahmans, the Rajptits, and the Baniis — worship the pipal 
and the banyan trees, and do not burn their wood. All these tribes have two forms of religion : 
(1) Vaishanavas or Dakshm4rag ; (2) Saivas or Saktis or Vamméarag, Those pr ofessing the 
first form of religion do not eat any of these articles: meat, onions, garlic, turnips, radishes, cones and 
mushrooms; or drink wine. Those of the second section eat all these things, but not eggs, domestic 
fowls, crows, peacocks and other animals forbidden by the Scriptures, 


IX. — Peculiarities of Tribal Names. 


24, Different tribes have different names, and no two sections have like names, However, 
the names of sub-sections of Kangits are like those of the Brahmans or Kshatriyas, and the reason of 
this is that they are held to be an offshoot of the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas, 


25. Some of the low castes have named some of their sub-sections after the name of the high 
caste which they have been serving. 


—_ 


26, The first four sections of the Dashals —7,¢., Génds, Thédgs, Madhans, Darkblis, et etc. — were 
considered, for a long time after their migration to the hills, to be low castes, like the Kanaits. They 
did not put on the sacred thread, nor did they perform death ceremonies. Gradually they mixed 
with the Rajpits, and began to give their daughters in marriage to wealthy BelpMe Afterwards the 
Rajpits also consented to marry their daughters to them, 
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The history of the migration of Jar Gidrus and Jar Kat&ls is very much the same. In 
reality they were Brahmans, and Brahmans of their brotherhood are still to be found. But they gave 
up the Brahmanical functions and, adopting the marriage and death ceremonies of the Rajpits, have 
mixed with them. For example: — Kot Khii, Komharsain, Karingla, Delta, Kanthi, Jabal, 
Ranvin Sairi, Tréch and Khash were full of the low castes of Kanaits, but nuw they have adopted 
the ceremonies of the superior Kanaits. 


The Sarsut and the Gaur Brahmans formerly did not intermarry, but now 
they do so. 
X, — Public Assemblies. 


27. There is noassembly of lawyers or rulers appointed by the people. Whenever any religious 
or secular dispute arises, all the people concerned come to the temple uf their god and hold a meeting 
there. The members of the panch&yat (council) are the custodians and the worshippers of the deity’s 
temple, and they summon, through the priest, all the followers uf the god. Respectable and rich folk 
of every village come and give their decision in the matter under dispute. If the parties are satisfied 
with the decision of the panchdyat, the matter ends there and then. Otherwise a party not agreeing 
with the decision is asked to refer the matter to a law court, and the panchdyat serve as witnesses. 
This punckdyaé deals only with religious points and has no concern with legal matters. 


28. The same assembly is called by the name of Dim or Khuméali. 


29, The priests and custodians of the temple of the deity are generally the members of the 
council, The office of these members is hereditary, They belong to the priest and Kanait class and 
are inferior to the Brahmans. 

XI, — Deities. 


30. Generally the hill people worship separate deities and are their disciples. In every pargand 
(group of villages ) the people of some villages have a god of their own, and have his temple made 
in a Village situated at convenient distances from the habitations of the followers of the god. Some 
five to seven families of priests live in this village. They enjoy a free lease of land, as remuneration 
for their services in the temple. Every one of the disciples of the god, at the time of harvest, gives 
10 to 12 seers of grain to the priests. ‘The priests, in addition to the service of the god, also 
perform, in accordance with the requirements of the time, other religious or secular business. 


31. Overseers are appointed to lock after the temple and the priests. This office is also 
hereditary. They are called kardars, méhtas or wazirs. A portion of the income of the temple 
is given to them as their remuneration. 


XII, — Constitution and Duties of Assemblies. 


32. Ifany social, religious or secular quarrel arises, the complainant informs the priest about 
this. The priest, with the consent of the overseer, imparts verbal orders to all the people, He goes 
from village to village, and tells the people that in such and such a temple on such and such a day 
a panchdyat (committee) will be held to decide such and such matters, that all the people should attend 
it, and that those who do not do so will be punished by the deity. If the business be a very urgent 
one, the words dadhi, ték and d&l are pronounced, on hearing which the people leave their 
engagements, however urgent they may be, and go to attend the council at once. Otherwise every 
one is fined one rupee. This fine, in a territory under British Government, is given in the temple 
fund, but in a Native State to the Raja or Rana of that place, The priest’s method of proclamation 
is to call aloud to the men of the village, and ask them to present themselves at a certain place on 
a certain day. People necessarily obey this call, and present themselves at the place and on the date 
required. 


38. The office of the chairman is a permanent one. Men of certain families are selected for 
this office. and the selection rests with the council. 
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34. The members, as mentioned above, are called kardars, wazirs or méhtas. 


35. If the hereditary chairman be a minor, he is represented by a grown-up man 
belonging to his brotherhood. Ifa fit person is not to be found in the brotherhood, then the council 
appoints a guardian. 

XIII. — Trade. 

36. The chief articles of commerce are opium, potatoes, wool, borax, fur, woollen cloth, 

stone, goats, and horses. <A detailed account is given below. 


Kot Khai is the greatest centre of the opium trade. People buy this article from the 
surrounding territories, and sell it, according to the laws, at Két Khai. All the license-holding 
Kanaits go to the neighbourhood to buy opium. Any action against the law is discussed and 
decided among themselves. The buyers of opium are of two sorts: (1) The license-holders who, like 
great merchants, buy opium from their agents. These merchanis send to their agents, in the month 
of Kartik or Maghar, as much money ag the agents ask for.. The agents in return supply their 
masters, in the month of Har, with opium at four rupees per seer, no matter what the market rate of 
opium may be: (2) License-holders who buy opium directly. They bny it at the rate agreed upon 
by the parties. The same is the case with potatoes. The rest of the trade is with Tibet, and 
this trade cannot be carried on by a single person. There are three passes into Tibet: the first through 
Busahir, the second through Garhwal, and a third through Sultanpir in Kila. People go for trade 
in caravans of hundreds of armed men, for the passage is infested with robbers, and for this reason 
a small number of men cannot safely travel, The traders going by these three paths have, each, 
a distinct part of the country set apart for trade. One cannot trade in the territory belonging to the 
other, Any one doing so is arrested. Some men of each of these three territories are appointed as 
the members of the council in Tibet. Some four or five Tibetans, too, take part in it. All the 
cases of theft and civil and criminal suits are decided by it. Half the punishment is borne by the 
Tibetans and half by the members of the council belonging to the country of the culprit. Besides 
this, the parties to a case are required to feed the council. This food is named charv@. The 
members have full authority, and they can decide even murder cases. The money realized from fines 
is appropriated by themselves. A nominal sum of one or two rupees is paid to the Raja. Al} 
commercial contracts are made by the merchants among themselves, and there is no particular rule 
about this. Different measures suited to different opportunities are adopted, 


The merchants of Busahir are divided into four groups: Takpais, Givés, Shawils and 
Rajgréavis. They are named after the names of their pargands (districts), Ifa person belonging to 
one group joins or trades with another group, then the members of his group punish him ag well as 
the group who admitted him without the consent of his party, 


The rates of all commodities are fixed by an assembly of all the merchants, and tables of rates 
are prepared by them. Any one who charges a rate higher or lower than the common rate js 
considered guilty of disloyalty to the assembly. Commodities cannot be sold before a fixed time. 
The rate of every article is determined by the merchants and the producers of that article after some 
days’ consideration. 

XIV. — Artizans, 

Badis or Carpenters. — They build houses and make ploughs and other implements of 
cultivation, The wages for building houses are not fixed, but depend upon the labourers and their 
employers. They make implements of cultivation and give them, every season, to the land-owners, 
free of charge. They get food from the land-owners, They also get some grain at the harvest time. 
This grain is named shekétd. 

. Fronsmiths. — They also, like the carpenters, serve the land-owners. 


Shoe-makers and Cobblers, — The hides of thedead kine, oxen or buffaloes are given to the 
cobblers, who make shoes for the land-owners of half the hide; the other half being kept by the shoe- 
maker as his remuneration. They also get some grain at harvest time. 
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Shepherds, — One or two of them live in every village. They graze tue cattle of the villagers. 
They get from every house in the village one or two cakes daily, either in the morning or in the 
evening. They also make agricultural utensils of bamboo, which they give to the land-owners iree 
of charge. They get some land rent-free from the common land of the village, and also some grain 
at harvest time. 


Barbers. — They shave the land-owners for nothing, They get grain at the time of harvest. 
This also is termed shihdid. 

Goldsmiths. — They also serve the land-owners without charging any wages, and get as their 
remuneration some grain at harvest time. 

Turis. — They mostly beat a drum when a corpse is carried out to the cremation ground. They 
get some wages in proportion to the wealth of the dead, They are also given some grain at the time 
of harvest. 

Jégis. — They were originally mendicants, but now they have bezome householders. They 
burn their dead, and for every corpse get four annas in money, together with a plate of brass cr 
kdéist (spelter) and a woollen or cotton cloth. They also get some grain at the time of harvest, 

XV.— Marriage Customs, 
Table of Intermarriage Rules. 





Snub-divisions that cannot 


Caste Principal Sub-dirisions that can 
| intermarry. 


No. 3ub-divisions. intermarry. 





? 
i 
} 
x 





Gét (sub-section ) | 





q 


1 | Chhbatri or Suraj Bansi; Khatris,  Kayasthas,, Bhardwaj, Gantani,| Mahbali, Pangliani, 
Rajput, and Chan-| Solanghis, Puwars, Chohén, Atri} Nirondi,Ghiani,Naryl, 
dar Bansi.| Chohans, Parmaras,| Kashap,Kashayap,| Sarati, Ravati, Ivhalti, 





| Gyiiris, Kaitwils. Samdeva. Kotgurn, Kenu,Srang- 
Dishils,Gaurs, Ravats, | lu, Deltu, Rumhar- 
| Thakurs, Rathis, ' senu, Balsni, Thegoi, 
| Sartérés, Jamwals, Ghondi, Sangri, Badsal, 
Sonlis, Takral, Atoel, Darkoto, 
Rihani, 
21 Brahman... Shukaland| Gaur, Sarsut ... eoe| Atti, Bashist,| Kanauji, Bhat, Kan 
| Krishan. - | Bhardwaj, Kasha-| Kobj, Methal, Darwar, 
yap. Agni Hotri, Balrami, 


Mahté Brahman, 
Achirj, Bhat, Dakaut, 
Shalauri, Chanti, Pa- 
puch or Papuj, Némti, 
Pande, Pujari. 


3; Kanait .. uae Khish, Rahu, Karun,| Badohi, Chohan,} The whole of the hilly 
Khanari, Chandel] Kashayap. tracts are fall of 
Chohan, Dogri, Mehta, Kanaits, who have many 
Daderwal, Bebrwal, sub-divisions. Every 
Pabarwal, Jad, Lama. village has two or three 


minor divisions of them, 
therefore a detail cannot 
be given. 


37, All tribes and sects can marry among themselves. But the high castes— such as 
Kshatriyas, Brahmans, Rajpfits, Sids, Bohras, Banias, Kanaits, Goldsmiths, Barbers, Khash, Karun, 
Rahus, Khanfra, Jada, Lamas — cannot marry with persons belonging to their sub-section. This is 
called herekhél. The £261 does not extend over more than twelve generations. Siéak pital is also 
taken into consideration only up to seven generations. No siitak péatak exists among those families 
who have no connection with one another within seven generations. Families which are connected 
even by the twelfth generation do not intermarry, but those who have no sueh connection can do s0. 
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The low castes, such as Koélis, shepherds, etc., have different rules. They do not intermarry in 
families which are connected even in the fourth generation. They marry with their maternal uncles’ 
daughters, 


The high castes hold to the following rules :— 


(1) They do not intermarry with families connected with theirs even by the seventh generation. 


(2) They do not intermarry with families connected with that of their maternal grandfather 
eyen by the third or fourth generation, 


(3) They do not marry with girls of lower families than their own. 


(4) They do not marry daughters of the father’s or grandfather’s sisters. 
38. <A detail of the relations with whom intermarriage is prohibited has been given above, 


89. In addition to the facts already mentioned, the following cireumstances are considered 
unfavourable for marriage. The society is not bound to obey any fixed rules, but the 
following things about the girls are considered as defects at the time of the marriage : small neck, blue 
eyes, white or black spots on body, leprosy, syphilis, consumption, etc., which are chronic diseases ; evil 
names, such as Nagan, Jégni, Kani, etc. ; being born of diseased parents ; not haying either known 
parents or owa brothers. 


XVI. — Marriage Rites and Rulea, 


40. Marriage must be celebrated according to the rules laid down by some religion. 
A man belonging to one form of religion cannot marry, either according to the Scriptures, or 
according to the customs of the country, a woman belonging to another. 


41, Some tribes of different castes do indeed intermarry, but the high castes do not do so. As 
for example, goldsmiths and barbers marry the danghters of Kanaits, but they do not give their 
daughters in marriage to Kanaits. Kanaits marry the daughters of Khash and Karun, and also 
give their daughters in marriage to the latter. This custom does not prevail among other tribes. 


42. Such marriages are not conducted according to the Hindu Scriptures, but they are 
customary marriages known as the karéwa. 


43. The Rajptts marry the daughters of people of castes lower than theirs. In the same 
way the men of high castes marry the daughters of men of low castes. The children born of sach 
marriages are considered inferior to those born of religiously lawful marriages. 


44, The high and low tribes are distinguished by caste. The men of high castes marry the 
daughters of men of low castes, The children thus born are considered inferior to others and are 
called sart6éré. The men of low castes cannot marry the daughters of men belonging to high castes, 


45, When the bride comes to the honse of the bridegroom, then, if the marriage is being 
celebrated in accordance with the Scriptures, the husband and wife play a gambling match. 
Afterwards cooked food is brought and laid before the pair. The husband feeds the wife, and out of 
the same plate the wife feeds the husband. The bride also pays some money to the Brahmans and 
to the sister of the bridegroom, If the husband already has another wife, then the new wife interviews 
the old one with great pomp and show, This interview is named ‘shaking hands.’ It is said that 
the old wife, together with some other women who are Singing songs, comes from one side, and the 
new wife and her husband, together with some other women, come from the other side. ‘The women 
of both parties sit at the place appointed for interview. At this place also a ceremony called mukh 
dikdi (showing the face) is performed by the women of both parties, 


46. Every man marries, according to his capacity, as many wives as he pleases, as there is 
no limit of number in this respect, 
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47. Ifaman marries more than one wife, then, as long as no son is born, the first wife is 
considered the chief or head Rani, but when a son is born the wife giving birth to the son is considered 
the chief Rani. She rules supreme in allthe householibusiness. The servants consider her their only 
master, and the husband as well as other members of the family respect her. 


48. Poor men keep all their wives in the same house, while rich men set apart separate roomix 
for every wile. 


49. Licentious people keep girls, too. Among the high families it is necessary to employ 
maid-servants ; for no man can enter the houses where the pardd system is observed, and therefore 
maid-servants have to perform all the household duties, 


XVII. — Divorce and Remarriage. 

50. Hxcept the Brahmans and the Rajpits, among whom the karéwd (irregular marriage) 
not prevails, the women of all other tribes, such as Sids, Banids and Bébras, can marry more than 
one maa. The parents of the woman pay to her husband the expenses of the marriage and get her 
divorced. After this the woman can marry whomsoever she likes. 

51. Men set up illegal connections with women, and thus directly choose wives. Generally 
women of loose character marry more than one husband. The well-conducted women stick to one only. 

AVIII, — Polyandry. 

52. It is a custom among the Siidras, such as Kanaits, that the eldest of four or five 
brothers marries a wife according to the customs of the country. The wife thus married is told that 
all the brothers shall treat her as their common wife, and the wife also agrees to this and 
takes every one of them as her husband. Thus the woman is considered the common wife of all, 
provided the husbands are own brothers. 


XIX, — Prostitution. 

53. The women of high families have no freedom before marriage, and their parents look 
after them. It is a common saying that women have three guardians, i.¢., parents in early age, 
husband in youth, aud sons in old age. The women of low castes remaia free before marriage. 

54, Only Taris, and no other tribe, offer their daughters for prostitution, 

55. If any girl turns out of loose character before marriage, her parents do not accept any 
feast in return for their daughter. In the first place, girls cannot become immodest, and even if any 
one becomes so, she is checked from doing so as far as possible. The maitteris kept quite secret, 
for it leads to the disrepute of the husband as well of the parents. 


XX. — General Marriage Customs. 
56. The girls are married only when they are above nine years of age. 
57. Harly marriage cannot be cancelled, whether either of the parties be of age or not, 


When the religious ceremony is once performed, it becomes, without any regard for sexual intercourse, 
irrevocable, 


58. In high castes, husbands are chosen entirely by the parents of the girls. In low 
gastes, like the Sidras, the mother of the girl asks her opinion also in the matter of the choice of her 
husband, The parents of a girl send their barber or Brahman in search of a husband for the gir], _ 
and these men propose betrothals. In other tribes, either the parents of the girl themselves or their 
relatives choose the husband for the girl, 

58. Among the Brahmans and the Rajpiits generally, the barbers and the priests serve as 
mediums in marriages, for that is their profession. These men generally deceive the people. They 
take bribes from one party.as their brokerage. But nowadays people do not invest them with full 
powers of betrothal, and make enquiries to satisfy themselves, 

60. If the girl be a minor, then consent of the guardian and own brothers of the girl 
is necessary 40 make the contract valid and to ensure marriage. But if the parties be of age, then 
their consent alone is sufficient. Under either of the circumstances, the calling together of the 
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brotherhood and making them witnesses, as it were, is very essential. The object of the distribution 
of red thread and sweetmeat at the time of the confirmation of the marriage contract is only to make 
witnesses of those persons who get the red thread and the sweetmeat. 

61. Neither the bride nor the bridegroom is allowed to make a choice of the other. They 
cannot even see each other before their marriage. However, among the Sidras, like Kanaits, etc., 
there is no such restriction, and they can make a choice before marriage. 


62. (a) If the bridegroom be of a caste higher than that of the bride’s parents, then they pay 
to him bhatta (money to make up the deficiency of the caste), and the sum of this money is deter- 
mined by the parties. Also money must be paid in cases when an inferior man wants to marry his 
daughter to a superior man, ¢.g., if a Rana wants to marry his daughter to the son of the Raja, 

(4) The bridegroom buys the bride in the way indicated above; but it has now become 
a custom that, if the girl’s father be a poor man, he sells his daughter, Generally this custom 
prevails among the Kanaits, but now it is gaining ground among the Rajpiits and Brahmans also. 


63. There are no rules to fix this price. If the bridegroom likes to take bhatid, it will be fixed 
according to the capacity of the bride’s parents. If the parents of the girls want to pay the dhaiti, 
it will be in proportion to the rank of the bridegroom’s parents, Among the Kanaits, Kélis and 
shepherds, the girls of Kanaits are valued at Rs. 60, and those of Kélis or shepherds at Rs. 40. 
This price is termed dhéri. 

64. The prico of neither sort can be appropriated by the bride or the bridegroom, but their 
parents spend this money in marriage expenses, 

65. If a formal marriage is once performed it cannot be cancelled. However, 
among the Muhammadans, marriages can be set aside. 


66. The marriage cannot be set aside if either party lose any organ. But customary 
marriages can be cancelled at the option of the parties. Muhammadans can cancel their marriages, 


67. No woman can be set at liberty to re-marry only on account of any of her omissions or 
commissions. The man does not cohabit with his regularly married wife if she proves to be of loose 
character, but has to maintain her throughout her life. She can either remain in her hushand’s house 
or go to ber parents, The Muhammadans divorce a woman of bad character, 


68. The system of divorce does not prevail among the Hindus, Muhammadans can divorce 
their wives on certain conditions, such as impotency of the husband or suspicious character of the wife: 


69, The Muhammadans use the talaka-i-bain (irreversible divorce). The husband can 
divorce the wife without any fault on her part, This divorce becomes valid, when it is proved that the 
parties quarrelled at least thrice. It is necessary that the divorce be repeated after every month. 
The husband has the power, either directly, or indirectly, to revoke the divorce. Jf taldk-i-bdin be 
pronounnced thrice, the parties so separated cannot re-marry without the woman going through the 
formality of marrying another man and being divorced from him. But if the divorce be pronounced 
only once or twice, this condition is not necessary for re-marriage, If the husband at the time of his 
death divorces his wife and dies before the expiration of his iddat (period of probation of 4 months 
and 10 days, to see if the woman is enceinte), the wife is entitled to her husband’s inheritance. It is 
natural for a woman to wait so long before her second marriage. Also, if the husband abstains from 
sexual intercourse for 4 months with the wife, this fact is also considered as an irrevocable divorce. 

70, There are two Kinds of marriages among the Hindus — the legal and the illegal. 
A formally married wife cannot he divorced, nor canshere-marry. ‘The customary wife is free, Shecan 
leave one husband and marry another. Itis a popular saying that the women of the hills never become 
widows —~7.e.,if one husband dies they marry another, Among Muhammadans, all women re-marry. 


XXII. — Inheritance, 


7l, In the hills the right of children is considered per stirpes and not per capita. 
The rights of children born of a formal marriage are superior to those of the children born of a cus- 
tomary marriage. The children whose father and mother are of different castes are called sartéort, 
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Their rights are inferior to those of the children born of customary marriages. They are given money 
and immoveable property, just sufficient to support them. The children born of criminal connection 
between a man and a woman are called jhata or jhatu, and they lire as servants of the family, or 
are given one or two fields and moveable property worth twenty or thirty rupees, 


72. Ifa man has got two sons by a formal wife, two sons by a customary wife, two sons by 
2 customary wife belonging to a low family, and two sons by a wife of another caste or religion, then 
the sons of the formal wife have the main right to their paternal inheritance, but they give some 
portion of it to other sons of their father — i.e., one-half of the property left by the father will be 
retained by the legitimate sons, while the other half will be given to the rest of his sons. The 
shares of the latter are determined by the members of the brotherhood. The greater portion of the 
father’s property is given to the legitimate sons, and the others are given maintenance as the village 
council directs, for there is no special law about this. At some places the legitimate children cet 
two-thirds of the whole property of their father, while the natural sons get only one-third. 


73, The legitimate sous follow their father's religion or faith. The natural sons are termed 
sartori, and now they have become a separate caste. But gradually this caste is being turned into the 
easte of its forefathers, for it organises relations with the pure caste. 


74. There isa great difference between legitimate and illegitimate sons (i.e., sons 
by wives formally and customarily married). They cannot intermarry, nor do the former eat 
food prepared by the latter. Among the Kanaits there is no restriction as to eating and drinking. 
Such restrictions are observod only among the Rajpits, the Brahmans, the Sids, the Bébras 
and Banias. 


75, After seven or, at the most, twelve gencrations, one family loses sight of the fact of being 
descended from the same forefathers as another family. 


76, The paternal caste can be lowered only by contracting some irreligious or illegal 
eonnections. By no other means can this be effected. 


XXII. — Tribal Details. 

77. It has been already stated that the Brahmans are divided into two main snb-divisions, #.2., 
Gaur and Sarsut, and from these the minor sub-divisions — such as Kanauji, Bhat, Kan Kobja, 
Méthal, Dirawar, Agni Hotrt, Balrimi Mababrihman, Acharaj, Dakaut, Shalivart, Chauti, Papaj 
or Papuch, Namti, Pandé and Pujari (priests) — have descended, 

The following sub-divisions claim their descent from Rajptits, the Brihmans and the Baniés:~— 
Kanait, Rahu, Karun, Khash, Khandri, Chandél, Chohén, Dégré, Mehté, Dadarwal, Pabarwal, Jad, 
Lama, Goldsmith, Barber, Potter, Bairagi, Sanyasi, Udast and Jogi. 

The following state that their ancestors were Rajpits and Brahmans :—Kélis, Shepherds, 
Washermen, Dye-sinkers, Tiris, Carpenters, Ironsmiths, Bharéras, Cobblers, Shoemakers, Sweepers. 

78, The ancient Brahmans lived near the Indus and the Saraswati and the surrounding 
territories. The Gaurs and the Sdérsuis were their descendants who first came to the hills. As this 
happened in very remote and ancient times, so they forgot their origin and became known by the 
name of the place where they went and settled. Those who took their abode in Kén& became known 
as the Kanaujts, and those at Cawnpore were called Kan Kobja, Hence it is that those Brahmans 
who are now found in the hills are held to be descendants of the two main Brahman divisions. 

The Rajpits, Brahmans and Siids say that the Kanaits are the most numerous of all the trfbes. 
All men belonging to any religion, who adopted the karéwd (customary marriage) and gave up the 
religious and national customs, were known as Kanaits, They were sub-divided according to the 
professions which they adopted, For instance, one who undertook to make gold ornaments was called 
goldsmith, and so on. 

The tradition about the Kélis is that a Kanaié father had two sons by two wives. The sons 
quarrelled as to who had the superior right, At last it was decided that the one who should plough 
the field earliest inthe morning should get the superior right. So, next morning, one of the brothers 
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went to plough the field, while the other began to plough the lowest floor of his house, but the place was 
tuo narrow to be ploughed. At last, being annoyed, he cut off one of the feet of his bullock. His 
brother, seeing this, turned him out of his home, for acting against religion. The Kélis, the shepherds, 
the shoemakers, the weavers and the boatmen are his descendants. 


XXIII. — Widow Marriage. 

80.5 The widows of all tribes, except those of the Brihmans, Rajpits, Sids, Banias and 
Bubres, can re-marry. This custom prevails even among Rajputs, who do not follow the rules 
which are observed by the high castes, 

81. Widow marriage is not allowed by the Scriptures, for the marriage ceremonies can be 
performed but once. As the proverb goes: the lion produces a whelp by a single intercourse with the 
lioness, so the true man acts upon what he says. The banana tree, if once planted, always yields fruit; 
a woman, once married, cannot be re-married: and rich men do not give up their prejndices. 


82, The younger brother can marry the widow of the elder brother, but not vice versd, except 
among Kanaits. 

83. The widows of low castes can re-warry either aman of their own caste or one of 
another caste. 

XXIV. — Inheritance after re-marriage of widows. 

84. Ifa widow re-marries, her children by the first husband are to be supported by the 
linsband’s brother, whether the children be male or female. 

85. If the widow marries a man of a caste diferent from hers, her husband’s property is 
inherited in the following way :— 

(a) The widow is entitled to no share of her husband’s property if she re-marries. 

(b) The children by the first husband are entitled to inherit the property of their father and their 
shares are determined by custom, 

(c) The husband’s brother cannot inherit any portion of the property of the deceased. He is 
entitled only to his father’s property. 

86. If the widow marries her husband’s brother, then the following rales about inheritance are 
cbserved :— 

(a) The widow cannot claim the property of her first husband. 

(2) A person by marrying his brother’s widow becomes disentitled to his brother's property. 

(¢} The children by the first husband inherit the property of their father, and their shares are 
determined by custom. 

(d) The children by the second husband have no right to claim the property of the first 
husband. They inherit their father’s property. 

87, The sons of a widow by her husband’s brother are not called the sons of her first husband, 
but those of the second, The children born in the lifetime of the first husband, or within ten months 
of his death, are considered his sons, , 


XV, — Household Customs, 
Pregnancy and Childbirth. 
88, No ceremonies are performed during pregnancy. 
89. The woman assames one of two postures at child-birth :— 
(a) She kneels on the ground, The midwife remains behind her, and, fixing her knees in the 
back of the lying-in woman, holds both of her shoulders by her hands. 


(4) The woman prostrates herself on the ground. The midwife keeps to her left side. Other 
women take hold of the head, hands and legs of the lying-in woman. 


$0. The midwiie serves in the room of the lying-in woman, After child-birth, persons who are rich, 
or belong to high families, employ nurses. The wife of a poor man is attended by his parents only. 


§ [No answer was apparently given to Question 79, —- Ep. ] 
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$1. Different ceremonies are performed at the birch of a vhiid. Poor mon prepare good food 
and distribute it among the Brahmans and peopl. of their own brotherhood. On the third day aiter 
the birth of the child the family celebrate the first feast, The privsé comes and prepares the horoscope 
of the child. Sugar and sweetmeat is distributed among friends. Singing and dancing parties are 
given and guns are fired. The second feast comes atter seven days, the third after nine, and the 
fourth after eleven days. The lying-in woman is kept, at the time of child-birth, in the lowest story 
of the house. After the fourth feast the woman takes the child ia her lap, Musie is played aid songs 
are sung, and thus the mother, together with some other women, in the first place, worships the sun, 
and then the gate of the house. Afterwards the household god is worshipped, and some alms are paid 
to the Brahmans. Among all the women present, presents and sweetmeats are distributed. People 
of the surrounding territories come with their guns and fire them. They are given some money or 
sugar. They present some green grass to the father of the child as a good omen. They call this grass 
a@ib (turf), The four feasts are celebrated only at the birth of a son, amd this ceremony is named 
gauntrala. After eleven days, when the last guuntrdlé has been performed, the mother can go and 
live in the upper flats of the house. Havan (sacrifice ) is also performed. At the birth of a girl no 
ceremony, except that of good food, is performed, nor is there any special rule about this. As long 
as the last gauntrél@ is not performed, nobody either eats food or drinks water from the house of the 
person where the child was born, except his relatives and people of low castes. This period is termed 
siiak (impure state), The Braimans are purified afrer tea days ; th: Kshatriyas after twelve days ; 
Banids, Bohra and Siids after fifteen days, and other castes after one month. 

92. If the father be a poor man, then h2 stops his business for three davs, because his 
relatives, frienls anl men of the brotherhood com: to conzratiliat: him. He has to present to them, 
accordinz to his capacity, some money, sugar or cloth. In wealthy families, feasts anl distribation of 
alms extend over all the eleven days. <All the poor men, Brahmans, mendicants, priests and barbers 
get alms and rewards. Green turf is presented and presents arz given. Dances and other entertain- 
ments take place. At the birth of a girl the father stops his business for one day, or at the most three 
days. Generally on such occasions only food is distributed, and alms and rewards are not given. 

93. There is no reason, except the on2 mentioned above, for stopping business. 

94. No special rule or ceremony is necessary to be observed at the birth of twins, 

AXVI. — Adoption. 

95. ‘There is no particular rule for adoption. Generally the custom in the hills is that the 
adopter calls to his house the boy whom he wants to adopt and paints his forehead with sandal paste. 
A contract is made according to the conditions agreed upon. Then they go to the temple of the god 
and break the ding? (a piece of wood, to signi’y truth of purpose ) there, and make a solemn vow before 
the god that if they do not carry out the contract, then the gol may punish them. Some remuneration 
is given to the priest and overseer of the temple, and this is called b¢skzi. Then the boy becomes bound 
t>serve his adopter as his father. The adopter gives every authority to the boy as hisson, One rupee 
is offered to the god. 

96, Until the contract has been reluced. to writing, or the ding? has been broken at the temple 
of tha god, the adoption is considerel invalid. 

97. The validity of the adoption depends upon the performance of this ceremony alone. 

98, No custom, other than those given above, prevails inthe hill trasts. There isno restriction 
of age for adoption. However, it is necessary that the aloptee be of the same blood as the adopter. 

XXViIiI.— Puberty. 

99. A ceremony is performed to mark the beginning of pub-rty, which is term i dasithan 
Alms are distributed and Brahmans are fed. In the hills this custom is observed by very few people, 
except the high caste Kshatriyas. 

100, The period of puberty is marked among tbe Hindus by wearimg the sacred thread, and 
among the Muhammadans by circumcision. Both these ceremonies are performed at a tim: when the 
boy has gained enough wisdom and sense to distinguish between right and wrong, and good and bad. 
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XXVIII. — Betrothal. 
101. Batrothals are of two kinds:— 


(a2) Barni is that which is according to the Hindu Scriptures. The parents of the boy and 
those of the girl propose the betrothal, and the priest appoints a day for carrying it out. On this 
date the boy’s father sends the priest and barber with some ornaments and clothes, which the girl puts 
on. Some money is given to the barber, the priest, the nurse and the Brahman as their reward. 
A ieast like the one given at the time of marriage is given, and a music band attends, The servants 
of both parties get rewards. Then the giri’s parents send clothes and ornaments for the boy. 

(6) Sagai or s6ta. In this case a few ornaments or, if these be not available, one or more 
rupees are sent by the father of the boy to the girl through the priest or some elation, In order 
that the betrothal be considered permanent, the man carrying the ornaments takes his food in the 


house of the girl’s parents, No other ceremony is celebrated, nor any rewards are given. Nothing 
is sent by the girl for the boy. 


102. In the Baoni Ceremony, in order to ensure betrothal, the wearing of ornaments and 
clothes and painting the forehead with sandal paste and distribution of rewards are necessary. In 
the Sagai Ceremony, the taking of food by the messenger and handing over of money or 
orhaments to the girl’s parents is essential, 

103. However, the continuarce of betrothal depends upon the option of parties, 

104, Betrothal can be made after or before the parties are five years of age. 


105. The consent of parents is essential for betrothal. If the woman be of age, then her 
parents also are consulted, If the father be dead, the permission of the elder brother or the guardian 
is taken. It there be no guardian, then the own brothers and near relatives are the persons whose 
consent is necessary. 

_ 106. If the betrothal is cancelled, one party pays the expenses incurred by the other. A list is 
prepared of all the articles exchanged at betrothal. 


SIX, — Marriage. 


107, Marriages are of three kinds:— 


(a) Béd-lagan. — The bridegroom, wearing a bridal chaplet or wreath on his head, goes to the 
house of the bride with music and attendants. The girl's parents give two or four feasts according 
to their capacity. The dkdnwar (marriage service) is recited. After the déd-lagan (matrimonial 
ceremony) the party is dismissed. The bridegroom comes back to his house and gives a feast, and 
the marriage festivities continue for some days. Prizes are given to his own menials, as well as to 
those of the bride. The bride pays some money to the men who accompanied the bridegroom to the 
house of the former and vice versd. The rewards and prizes are given according to the capacity of the 
parties, and there is no fixed rule for this. The ree.tal of the d4dnwar is essent:al in such marriages. 


(5) Shajra or Gadar. — One or two men representing the bridegroom go to the house of the 
bride, where one person from every family in the village is present. They are given either « dinner 
or a supper by the bridegroom, The priest, the barber, the musician and other menials of the village 
are given four annas each, or at the most one rupee each, as their remuneration. The bride is 
brought to the bridegroom’s house. Ganésh is worshipped, and this is essential, 

(c) Bardani, — The bridegroom sends a woman to fetch the bride. One or two women ‘come 
with the bride also. Ganésh is not worshipped nor any prizes given, 

108. In the case of the Béd-lagan tho recital of Bhdnwar is necessary, in the case of the Jhijra 
the worship of Ganésh, and in the case of the GAdar nothing. 

109, There is no custom of seizing the bride forcibly. Two or three days after the 
carriage, if the wife be of age, the ceremony of union known as the pusman sammit karam (the union 
of man and woman) is performed, The priest appoints an auspicious date for this purpose. On that 
date ‘one common bedding is laid for the pair. The husband, according to his capacity, gives some 
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money or ornaments to the wife on this first intercourse, which is called the ndru khuld? (remuneration 
for untying the girdle). The women distribute some sweets among themsvivus. 

I? a man forcibly seizes a woman and brings her to his hous:, this is called hdr (abduction) and 
is considered an illegal marriage. 


110, No such custom as the marriage of the bride with a god prevails. 


XXX, — Death. 


11. The deadof all the tribes are cremated, except those of the Muhammadans, the Bairdgis, 
the Udasts, the Sanydsts and the Jégis, whose dead are buried, 


112. The Muhammaians place their dead, at the time of burial, in a lying position; the 
Bairazi, etc,, in a sitting posture. 

113. The Hindu corpse is kept in a coffin, having its upper side open, and fine cloths are put 
‘uponit. A funeral pile of wood is prepared, and the coffin containing the corpse is placed upon it. 
and then it is seton fire. When all the corpse is reduced to ashes, these ashes are either thrown inte 
the Ladd (adevp valley), or are sent over to Hardwir to be washed away by the Ganges. 


114. Different tribes have different ways of disposing of their dead :— 

(a) The Muhammadans wash the corpse before it is buried. Then it is taken to the burial 
ground on a chdrpdi (couch) or ina box, Then a grave is dug. Their priest chants some words 
according to their faith, and the corpse is laid into the grave and the pit is filled with earth, Some 
mien put in some salt also, in order to hasten the dissolution of the corpse. <A stone is placed on the 
mouth of the grave, and it is covered by a sheet of white cloth, A /akir (mendicant) lives there to 
take care of the grave, and a’ter some days the sheet, the chd@rpdi and some money are given to him. 

(3) The corpse of a Brahman, Rajpdt, Bania, Sad or Bohra is well washed. Then it is enveloped 
in ashroud of gauze or muslin and is placed in a painted coffin open at one end, Shawls and 
other silken cloths cover the dead body. The coffin is then placed in the court of the house and 
music is played. Thousands of people gather together, as if to afair. They come in white robes to 
mourn for the degd. Musicians walk before the coffin, and all the relatives and other men, who come 
together for mourning, follow the coffin to the cremation ground, where the Jégi prepares a pile of 
wood two or three cubits wile and four or five cubits long, There, a cow with a calf is given to the 
Jogi or to the Mahibrahman. Then the corpse is placed upon the pile, and funera] cakes, together 
with some alms, are offered in the name of the dead, Then one of the relatives strikes the head of the 
corpse with a stick, and this is called & «pal htrya. 

Tue Acharaj (man officiating at the funeral ceremonies) is paid some money. Then the pile is 
lighted. All the musicians and Ach4ris present are paid some money. Grain, [rnits and pieces of 
money ate thrown over the corpse throughout the passage from the home to the crematory, All these 
expenses ate fixed according to the capacity of the dead. 

(c) Among other tribes, the corpse is washed, The musicians are sent for, who play on 
instruments for o1e or two days. Insome places the corpse is kept at home for two to three days, 
Then the coffin is taken out with the band playing before it. All the men who have come for 
mourning accompany the coffin to the cremation ground. They throw as nmuch grain, fruits and 
pieces of money as they ean afford over the corpse on their way from home to the cremation 
grounl, Then having placed. the corpse on the funeral pile, they take off all the costly coverings 
and burn, with the corps?, the ordivary ones, The musicians are paid their wages The lapél 
kirya is not performed. Funeral cakes are not offered as in the case (6). The ashes are thrown into 
‘the valley. The well-to-do people carry the bones to Hardwar. 

115. There are three different methods of propitiating the dead: — 

(a) If the deceased died a natural death, the Brahmans, Rajputs, Banias, Sids and Bohras 
put alamp in the room where the deceased breathed his last, and keep it burning throughout day and 
night for ten days, taking care for it to burn continually. An earthen pitcher full of water is placed 
at the door with o hole in the bottom, from which water trickles, Every evening the son, or other 
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relative of the deceased, offers the funeral cake, The priest sits near the lamp and reads a kathd 
(a text) from the Nasket and Garuy Purdras. After ten days the lamp and the pitcher are 
thrown into the valley, and the reading of a kath@ is also stopped. Then spnd? karam (a ceremony 
to unite the dead with his ancestors) is performed, and alter that the vikkal sharddh is performed, 
The Acharaj is given ornaments, clothes and food. All the Braéhmans present are given some alms 
and cows, and horses are also given to them. After a fortnight or more a goat is killed, and all the 
relations are called together and fed with meat and rice. The father of the wife of deceased person’s 
son supplies all the requisite material at this time, and gives clothing to his daughter and son-in-law. 
All present are fed for two or three days by the family of the deceased. After this a shrdth (offering 
of funeral cakes to the dead) is performed every month. After six months a great sacrifice is 
performed, and cows, ornaments and clothes are given to the Brabmans in the name of the dead. In 
the same way annual and quadrennial sacrifices are performed ; after which only an annual shraddh 
is observed. The bones of the dead are sent to Hardwir. Rice balls are offered at Bhoa and 
Kurukshétra, too. 





(5) There is no particular custom to be observed at the death of a childless man. All the 
ceremonies of shrélh and the sacrifices mentioncd above are performed in this case, too, with the 


ordinary expenses. 


(c) In the case of a violent death, it is necessary to offer funeral cakes in the name of the dead 
at Hardwir, Bhoa and Kurukshétra, Some persons perform the Nardini Bali Shradh —7.¢.,, funeral 
cakes are cffered. for forty days instead of ten. 


(d) Among the other tribes, having or not baving of children by the deceased is of no 
importance, Much stress is Jaid upon music. Poor men call in a small band, while rich men employ 
a large band of musicians. Funeral cakes are offered on the third day after death. The ten 
karmas (ceremonies) are not performed. The goat is eithernot killed, or the heir of the deceased kills 
the goat any time after three days, and the mourning ceremonies then come te an end. Funeral cakes 
are offercd at Hardwir, but this has been introduced only very lately. Monthly ehrddhs are not 
performed, but skrdiks are performed after six months, one year and four years. Ornaments and 
clothing are given to the Brahmans, The son of the sister of the deceased is given some alms and 
ornaments, instead of the Acharaj (the man officiating in funeral ceremonies). 


(e) Among Muhammadans, after forty days a feast is given to all the brotherhood. No 
other ceremony is performed. 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE FRENCH ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETE 
D’ ANGKOR. 


preserving them, and, indeed, after existing for 
a millenninm exposed to the ravages of time, 


By the Franco-Siamese treaty of 23rd March 
1907, we learn that France has aequired the 
provinces of Battambang, Siemreap and Sisophon- 
These new provinces include the most 
magnificent group of architectural monuments 
in Asia, which are now added to those previously 
possessed by France in Cambodia and Annam, 
Among the numerous edifices that bear witness 
to the splendour of the ancient Indo-Chinese 
civilization are the wonderful temples of Angkor, 
—rivalling the greatest architectural marvels of 
the world. 

As repository of these treasures France has not 
been slow in recognising the duty of carefully 


a tropical climate and its vegetation, they are in 
need of careful conservation, French archeolo- 
gists will avoid the evils of restorations but, 
though local revenues cannot assume the full 
burden of the expenditure required for so large 
an undertaking, they are resolved that it shall 
not be said that Angkor long suffered from 
French national indifference. They have there- 
fore formed the ‘Société d’Angkor’ for the 
preservation of the remains, It consists of over 
fifty founders — French archeologists, professors, 
scholars and others interested in Indo-China and 
the preservation from destruction of the relics of 
its glorious past, 
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THE AGE OF THE TAMIL JIVAKACHINTAMANI, 


BY T. 8S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI ( TANJORE). 


HE religious works of the Jainas male their appearance first in Sanskrit, and then, 
T assuming the garb of the Indian vernaculars, spread through the country. The Tamil 
Jivakachintamani is probably one of such. Having been adapted into Tamil, it is looked upon 
even during the present day as a standard Tamil classic. The works that deal with the 
story of Jivaka are four in number, wiz. — (1) the Gadyachintdmant by V adibhasithha, (2) the 
Kshattrachiddmam by the same author, (8) the Jirmidharachampé by Harichandra, These 
three are in Sanskrit. Another work is said to have been composed by Harichandra and ealled the 
Jivandharandtaka, which is believed to treat of the life of Jivaka. No manuscript of it has been 
traced so far, and I therefore doubt if it ever existed. Consequently, it may at present be assumed 
that the fourth extant work dealing with the life of Jivaka is (4) the Tamil Jizakachinid@mani. 
We shall now proceed to examine if this poem is an original work, or if it is merely an 
adaptation of some earlier epic. 


Mahimahépadhyaya Pandit Saminatha Aiyar, in his edition of a portion of the Jivakachintd- 
mant, published in 1899, observes: “ The Sanskrit works Kshattrachiddmam and Gadyachintdmani 
by Vadibhasimha, and Jivanhdharachampi and Jivmidharandiake by Harichandra deal with the story 
of Jivaka. This story is related in the Mahdpurdna, which contains the stories of the sixty-three 
Saldkdpurushas. The bilingual Srépurdna, which gives an account of the twenty-four tirtharklaras, 
also refers to the life of Jivaka in thestory of Sri-Vardhamina. Oncomparing the first three poems - 
with the Jivakachinidmant, I was struck with the resemblances between the two, and thought that 
in each of the former could be found several passages containing the sentiments and ideas expressed 
in some of the verses of the latter. I naturally began to suspect if the Sanskrit poems had been 
composed on the model of the Jivakachintdmani. But on closer examination it was found that this 
supposition was untenable, because all the Sanskrit names introduced into the Gadyachintdmani 
Kshattrachiddmani, and. Harichandracham pi are found in the Tamil work, Many corrupt Sanskrit 
and Prakrit words and many coincidences of thought and sentiment were atthe same time traceable. 
I, accordingly, concluded that the Jivakachintdmapi was not an original work like the Tamil 
Stlappadigdram. The former bearsa closer resemblance to the Gadyachintdmant than to the other two 
Sanskrit poems, while the story as found in the Jirakachintdmant is different from the account given 
in the Sripurdna . . 2 2 +” It is thus clear that Mahimahépadhyaya Pandit Saminatha 
Aiyar is of opinion that the Tamil Jivakachintdmant is not an original work, but that it is, 
greatly indebted to the Sanskrit Gadyachinid@mani. A few of the parallel passages are extracted 
below and serve to illustrate my remark. 


(1) “Und-enaveuraiyir-kétpar-uyirsuru pavam-ellan 
gand=ini-tteligav=enra katiuvdl pélav=igi 
vin-doda nivanda kéyil vinnavar-magalir=chenré] 
venedalai payinra kAttul vileng-ilai tamiyal=inal.” 


Jivakachintdmant, Namaga]-ilambagam. 


“ sftarat aah waged: Yat Fer | 
T ~ wi fad ay re ot i $3 
Kshattrachiddmant, 1st lanbaka—85. 
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The idea in the above two quotations is the same :— ‘“ That lady who might be compared to th 

goddess Lakshmi became lonely and helpless as if she meant to show to the world which had only 

heard it explained from books that sin cannot be exhausted but by the inevitable working out of its 


evil results,” 

(2) “Solliya nanmaiy=illa-chchunangan=i-vvudambu ningi- 
y=ell-oli=ttévan=igi=ppirakkuméveenna vénda 
koll-ulaiy-agatt=itt=idi=kkdr-irum piradan=gutta 
v=ellaiyil sem-bonn=4giy=eri-niram perrad=anré.” 


Jivakachintdmani, Gunamé laiydr-ilambagam. 


“ SSSR SST AASAAS ASE UAHA: | 
HMBlaa REIT Hes caarra: |” 
Kshatirachiddmant, 4th lambaka, $6. 4. 


Here again the idea is the same :— “ By the power of mantra, this dog became the king of 
Yakshas. Is not iron changed into gold by amalgam in the process of alchemy? This is even so.” 


(3) “ Ven=nira=ttugil-inahgan vilnndu mas=4gi ninra 
v=on-nirav=udiran=dannaiy=udiratt-aleolikkal=aimé 
pan-nira=kkilaviyar tam-basalyinar=piranda pavan- 
gan-nira-mulaiyinar tah=galviydir=kalikkaleimé,”’ 


Jivakachintdmant, Kémasariyar-ilambagam. 


“ geurgacdt TaTEAaT AT TATA 
wart aed Tet Te THT EAT |i” 
Kshattrachiddmani, lamba 6, 16. 10. 


Once again the same idea is given:— “ The misery of this worldly life which grows up by 
attachment can never be cut off by attachment again. A cloth stained with blood can never be 


cleansed by blood.” 


It will be seen from the above extracts that the expressions vary only as much as might be 
expected from the difference of idiom between Sanskrit and Tamil. The ideas are exactly the same. 
What is compressed. in two lines of verse in Sanskrit is expanded into four lines of Tamil. There is 
no other difference. Similar passages may also be quoted from the Gadyachinidmant. 


The Sanskrit poems which treat of the story of Jivaka are based on the Jaina 
puranas, And this fact is attested to by the authors of the former. For instance, VAdibhasimha 
says in the preamble to his Gadyachintdmant :— 

awa Toya ETAT 
mat Tat Tele FS TAATTT ST 
ST TTTTTT aT TT 
aa TAT BTAS TH SATTLS II 
‘The string by its association with flowers is accepted by the head. Even so then shall my 


humble words showing the joys of this world and the world hereafter be acceptable by their 
association with the holy pwrdae which recites the life of Jivaka.” 
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As the subject-matter is the same in the Kshattrachiddiani, there was no need for the 
author, V adibhasimha, to reier pointedly to the fact of the poem being based on the purdras. In the 
Tamil Jivakachintdmant the author, Tiruttakkadévar, says :— 


Me er tin 





Munnir=ppiranda pavalattédu saijumuttu- 
meannirsuvarkkum=enin yd. =aval nikkugirpd- 
r=annirat=en sor=paluddyinuh=guibaranré 
poynniravalld=ppuruldl rin pugulum=enddr. 


The commentator Nachchinarkkipiyar explains the words poynniravalld=pporul, ‘ ideas that do 
not partake of falsehood,’ as follows : ‘‘ The majority of those that think they can obtain liberation 
through the true words of the purdna will certainly never despise the poet’s words, however 
distasteful and insipid they may be, as they are only the medium by which the ideas of the purdna are 
conveyed. This the poet was convinced of and hence his boldness in writing thus.’? It is then clear 
that,at the time of the commentator Nachchinarkkiniyar, Tiruttakkadévar was believed to have based 
his Jévakachintdmani on the Jaina purdnas. As Tiruttakkadévar does not refer either to the Gadya- 
chintdmant or to the Kehattrachiddmani, it remains doubtful ii they were really anterior to the 
Jivakachintémani, At anyrate there seems to be no doubt that the latter was written after the 
puranas. And according to Jaina tradition, the original story of Jivaka is found in the 
Mahépurana, while the bilingual Sripurdna is admittedly of later date, 


We have now to ascertain the date of the Mahapurana. The author who began the composition 
of the work is Jinasénacharya, disciple of Virasénacharya. The former wrote the Hartvarhéa-Purdna 
in Saka-Samvat 705( = A. D. 783) and became the preceptor, it is said, uf the Rashtrakita king 
Améghavarsha I., whose accession took place in A.D. 813. The Pérévddhyudaya was written during 
the same reign by the same author at the request of a co-disciple, named Vinayasénacharya, for 
a poetical work celebrating Pargvandtha-Tirthamkara, In composing this work Jinasénachirya chose 
to honour the Sanskrit poet and dramatist Kalidisa in an ingenious way. He wove each line of verse 
of the poem Méghasaindésa into his own slékas. The last line of each of the latter is identical with 
that of one of the verses of the former. Not even a line of the Méghasaidésa has been omitted. 
Neither has he at the same time sacrificed his own thoughts or his subject in thus trying to honour 
the lines of Kalidasa’s poem, Jinasénacharya, who began the Mahdpurdna, did not live to complete 
it. The work was taken up by his disciple Gunabhadracharya and finished. The portion of the 
Mahdpurdna which was composed by the former is called the Pirvapurdra, while the composition of 
the latter is known as the Uttarapurdna, and contains the story of Jivaka. It may therefore be 
supposed that the Sanskrit poems mentioned above, as well as the Tamil Jivakachintdmant, are based 
on the Mah@purdna, composed by Jinaséndcharya and his disciple Gunabhadracharya. The date of 
the Mahdpurdna would then be the apper limit of that of the Jivakachintdmant, Luckily, we have 
no difficulty in fixing the former, because the subjoined prasasi# of the Utiarapurdna tells us that it 
was written during the time of the Rashtrakita king Akdlavarsha and in the Saka year 820, 
corresponding to A. D. 897, The very day on which the work was finished may be fixed with the help 
of the astronomical details furnished in the following passage :— 


© TRIOTTATITS Wears are | 

afeaeaeaeaet TIS TASS II 

GGA H SHON AH ATA TATA TS | 
strata Stanrest weareanradsaara || 
IM TRAMIT AaAITTTT | 

SS Si RUC BC RCE SOUL 

. seretfes vara frenera ad acy | 
(+ aferer Prerrmraet wars THTTE TCT Ul 


he 
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UHALTHIST APA AAT ATS AAT See 
Aer Aarts aaa |! 
Sroqrat Saatars faqs aerate Tars 
gaat esa ware qeferst aPanrat gears | 
ag Uae Het we a gard fied qa: 
Wasa GTI Af Aaa goaaaeqeay |” 


Before proceeding to fix the lower limit of the date of the Tamil Jivakachintdmant, I take 
advantage of this opportunity to refer to another Tamil work composed by a Jaina preceptor. This 
is the versified Tamil lexicon Silamaninigandu, compiled by Mandalapurusha, the disciple 
of Gunabhadra. In the body of the lexicon, Mandalapurusha gives a clue as to his date when he 
mentions Kiruttinaraéya (Krishnariya) as having made unbounded gifts (kodat-madam), By 
Kiruttinaradya the Vijayanagara king Krishnariya cannot be meant, because Mandalapurusha claims 
Gunabhadra for his preceptor. By the Tamil expression kodat-madam the author evidently refers to 
the biruda Akalavarsha of the Rashtrakita king, Krishna II. It thus appears that both Gunabhadra 
and his disciple Mandalapurusha were protégés of the Rashtrakfita king, AkAlavarsha-Krishna II, 
whose dates range from A, D. 888 to 911-12. The Tamil lexicon Sdldémaninigandu was therefore 
compiled roughly in the third quarter of the 9th century A. D. 


Returning to the lower limit of the date of the Jfvakachtntdmani we find that the Saiva teacher 
Umapatigsivacharya, who flourished at the beginning of the 14th century, refers to the work in his 
Tiruttondarpurdnavaraldru. in describing the circumstances which led to the composition of the 
Tamil Periyapurdnam by the Chéla minister Sékkilér, Umapati tells us that the Chélaking Anapdya, 
the patron of Sékkilir, was devoting his time to the study of the Jérakachintdmani. Sekkilar exhorted 
his patron to study the lives of the Saiva devotees and not waste his time over the Jtvakachintdmant, 
which was based on fiction, and by the study of which no merit would accrue to him. Subsequently, 
Sékkilar composed the Tamil Periyapurdnam at the instance of the Chélaking. This Anapéya-Chéla 
is otherwise known as Rajéndra-Chéladéva alias Kuldttunga-Chdéla I. or Sumgandavirtta-Ohéla. 
Archeological experts say that his time was between 1070 to1118 A.D. here is no mention of 
Jivakachintdmané in any work prior to the time of the Per’yapurdnam. An’ asI havealready pointed 
out, that the former must have come into existence only after the 9th centu , it may be concluded that 
Tiruttakkadévar’s Jivakachintéamani was composed during the -riod ranging from the 
beginning of the LOth to the second half of the llth century A. 








1 It is not clear on what grounds Mr. Kuppnswami Sastri identifies Anapfya with Kuléttunga I. But as he 
is not the first to make this identification, it is necessary to state the case as it actually stands. So far as itis 
known at present there is only one inscription which mentions the Chéla king Anapaya. It is engraved on one of 
the walls of the Ty&garaja temple at Tirnvarir in the Tanjore district, and is dated during the reign of a Kulét- 
tunga, who, to judge from the alphabet employed in the inscription, cannot be Kuléttunga I. Even on purely 
literary grounds the identification of Anapaéya with Kuléttunga I. seems to be untenable. The author of the 
Tamil Periyapurdnam, who wasa protégé of the Chila king Anapfya, must haye lived a pretty long time after 
Nambi-Andér Nambi, who arranged the Saiva Tamil scriptures (Tirumurat). The Tirwviéaippa, which forms a part 
of these scriptures, has a hymn on the Gangaikondachélésvara temple, built evidently by the Chéla king Gangaikonda- 
Chila or Rajéndra-Chéla I.,the maternal grandfather of Kuléttungal. Itis thusapparentthat Nambi-And4r Nambi 
must have lived some time after Rajéndra-Chélal. If Anap&ya had been the grandson of RAjéndra-Chéla I., it is 
not easy to believe that the work accomplished by Nambi could have been forgotten so soon, especially as the 
circumstances under which he discovered the sacred scriptures were almost miraculous. King Anapdya waa 
altogether ignorant of Nambi and his work, and had practically lapsed into the Jaina creed. The interval between 
Bajéndra-Chéle I. and Kuléttunga I. is hardly 50 years, and the meritorious work of Nambi, accomplished during 
the earlier portion of this interval under such exceptional conditions, could not have been completely forgotten 
towards the close of the interval. It seems to me therefore that the identification of Anapaya with Kuléttunga I, 
is untenable on epigraphical as well as literary grounds. — V. V. 
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A REPORT ON THE PANJAB HILL TRIBES. 
From the Native point of view, 
BY MIAN DURGA SINGH. 


( Communicated by IT. A. Rose.) 
( Continued from p. 284.) 
XXXI. — Purification Ceremonies, 


‘The Brahmans are purified in ten days, the Kshatriyas in twelve days, the Vaisyas, ?. ¢,, Baniais, 
Siids and Béhras, in fifteen days, and allother tribes in one month, People neither eat nor drink in the 
house in which some one has died, during the period of impurity. But when the heirs of the deceased 
eat either meat or asafcetida, they are considered purified, even if it be done within the period of 
impurity and then people do not object to eating food prepared by them. 


The Kshatriyas and Baniis, etc., get their heads shaved at the death of a relation. But this is 
not a general custom: for to shave the head it is necessary that the written permission of the Raja 
or the Rana be obtained beforehand. 


116. The shrAdhs are of two kinds : — 


(a) Those performed in the name of the deceased. .A detailed account of such shr@dhs has been 
already given. 


(4) Those which are performed in the pitrt paksh (the dark half of the lunar month) in the 
month of Bhddon (about September), In this month all tribes, except the menials, perform shrddhs. 
Some persons perform shkrddhs during the whole of the fortnight. Others perform only one 
shrddh, in the name of all their dead, on the amé@vas day (the last day of the lunar month). Every 
kind of food is cooked for the shradhs; fruits are put upon the table. The Brahmans are called 
on the eve of the shraédh to feast at a certain person’s house, all arriving in the morning. The owner of 
the house calls the family priest and offers funeral cakes. Sacrifice is also performed, After this he 
washes the fect of all the Brahmans, offers them sandal and flowers, and feeds them. In the end, 
money is given to the Brahmans and they are dismissed. The family priest gets more than all 
the others. 


117, The Brahman works as the priest in funeral ceremonies and also chants the hymns. 


118. All the tribes in the hills have Brahmans to officiate in their funeral ceremonies, The 
nephew also receives some gilts, 


119. The method of purification has been stated above. It is done by killmg a goat and eating 
asafootida, ; 


120-121. Either in the case of death or birth, it is after the prescribed periods that purification 
is regained. During that period, provided the heirs of the deceased do not us2 meat or asafcetida, the 


impurity continues. 


122. On the day appointed for cating asafcetida or killing the goat, all the relations and the 
Brahmans are called together, and all of them are required to eat asafostida, while Brahmans are 
also fed, The Brahman chants some hymns over a mixture of milk, Ganges water, and cow’s urine 
(called the panch gduyd) and makes the heirs of the deceased take some of this mixture, and thus 


purification is effected. 
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AXKII, — Religion. 
Sects. 

123. The Hindus are divided into three sects, Saivas, Vaishnavas, and Saktaks, worshippers 
of Sakti, the Female Principle. 

The Saiva worship Siva. They are the disciples of the Sanyasi or Udasi mendicants. Some of 
them use meat and wine, while others do not. 

The Vaishnavas are the followers of the Bairdgis. Generally they do not use meat and wine. 
The majority of the Brahmans belong to this sect. 

The Saktaks have as their teachers the Jégis, the Sanydsis, and the Udasts. They worship all 
soris of deities. The use of meat and wine at the time of worship is considered good. ‘hey sacrifice 
goats tothe goddess Kali. There is a separate god to every village or every four or five villages, 
Some of this sect go to Jawala Mukhi to worship in the temple there, 

Only Shékhsa are found among the Muhammadan sects. ‘hey believe in the Lakh Data 
Saint (the giver of millions), They do not follow any of the rules of the Hindu religion, but act 
according to their own laws. 

124, The existing religion has been the religion of the people of this country from ancient 
times, and the three sects have always observed the rules of their own order, 

125. Ithas been already stated that in ancient times the people followed the Vedic religion, 
until it was supplanted by Buddhism, Alter the decline of Buddhism the former religion revived 
and. is still flourishing. 

126. Ordinarily, Hindus follow one of the three forms of belief above mentioned. Some people 
here and there follow the dictates of their conscience and believe in other gous and teachers. But 
these are very few, 

127. Some persuus worship tombs and pirs (saints) also. 

The Gods of the Hill Tracts. 
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i" | The Name of the 
No. | The Name of eo eee oe! Seat of 
od, 


ern 


Territory. NOTES, 





1 | Dévi or Durgé..| Kiyari... “| Kot Khai P| Lévi is worshipped throughout the hills, 
| Kétguri. 
2 | Chatur Mukh...} Mail6én © .. | Kétgura »»| All the people believe in the god of Kétgurd. 


He is also worshipped in Kanehti and 
Rék and in all she small villages. 





3 { Dum ... | Danthla —...| Do. ...| Worshipped only by the natives of Danthla. 

4; Dum... ...| Pumlahi | Do. -..| The god of this one village only. 

5 | Dum... .-.| Shamathla 7 Do. . Do. do. 

6 | Dom... ...| Dalan .,. an Do. wad Do. do, 

7 | Marichh ws] Képu ... ae Do. . | Worshipped in Képu, Ghar4l, and N anja. 

8 | Déva Kirti ...| Kirtt ... 5s | Do. ..| Worshipped in Kirti, Bhanané, and ShAwat. 

§ | Bhétéshar ...) Bhothi wf Do. . | Worshipped in Bhétht, Bag&har, and by. 
cere pte o: eee : the agriculturists of Mahort, 


The god of the Majhghér and Thakariaghér 
territories. 


{ 
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18 


19 
20 
21 


22 


23 
24 
25 


26 


27 


29 


30 
31 


82 


The Name of the 
No. | The Name of God. aes 5 * Seat of Territory. 
od. 

(Chambt . | Brédn ... ...| KOt Khai 

| Dom .. .e.| Nebra ... Do. 

Maha Déva ees Pirag... ee Do. oe 
Nag ... .| Chathld Do. 
Kali Tana ...] Rakh Chambi} ...... 

Kiipar. 
Sharavan Nég.| Shéshan Ké6t Khai 
Baindra Tant...| Khari and Pi- Do. 
dara. 
Nandharayi ...| Pojarli Do. 
Maha Déva ...| Dalsar Do. 
Nandan we.| Devri ... -s.| Kanehti State.. 
Déy Ad Shakti] Kachér ..| Kamharsén 
State. 

Mahi Déva ...| Koti Madhati... Do. 
Magnéshar ...j Kot... ve Do. 
Dum ... .| Sarmala Do. nae 
Nag ... .. | Ghiinda cee Do. 
Baindra ...| Dim .. Do. 
Dum ... .| Himrt ee Do. 
Nag ... «| Bagi .. Do... 
Bhima Kali ...| Sarahan ...| Busahir State.. 
Mahasit ...| Dbékal ae Do. Gs 
Pabiasi ...| Chapari ie Do. - 
Pabast ...| Gavas ro. wx Do. 
Panch Nag ... Jangléka, Dévdi, Do. 


33 


Tangni, 
kha, and Gé 
sakvari. 


Pé- 


The god uf the agriculturists of Brédi and 
Auri, 


...| The god of this one village only. 
| The god of half Chhé Bist. 
| The god of Chathlé and Pungrish. 


Worshipped throughout Kot Khai. 


| Worshipped in Gajdhar in the Kot Khai 


Tahsil and in Shéla in Darkéti. 


| Worshipped only in these two villages. 


| The patron of Chéwar, Gajdhar, Chehr, 


Shaléwar, Darkéti State and half Chhé 
Bisi. 


1 The god of Dalsar only. 


God of all Kanehti, except Saddch. 


The goddess of the whole territury, but 
there are other minor village gols, 


4 Worshipped in all Kumbdrsén, but there 


are other minor gods of villages. 


...| The god of the Sél territory. 


The god of the Obadésh territory. 


...{ The god of Ghindé and Chadyana in the 


Két Khai Tahsil. 


‘| The god of one village only. 
| The god of the Chagaon territory. 


The god of the Chaj6li territory. 


The. goddess of the territory of Busabir. 
There are other minor gods under her. 


.| The god of agriculturists of Shékal only. 


.| The god of the agriculturists of Balarin the 


Rawin State, Chapari and Lohirkéti. 


...| The god of the rest of the State. 


...| Has a temple in each of these five villages. 
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34 
35 


36 


37 
38 
39 
Al) 
41 
42 
43 


44 


45 
46 
47 
43 


56 
5? 


5g 
59 


4. | Mahast 


The Name of the 


i The Name of God.| Village or an of 


: 
Chasralit 


Godart 
Pib4si. 


Godari 
_Pibasi. 


Déva Sheldésh. 


or 


Nig .. sai 
Pibisi. fre 
Nardin sas 
Maha Déva ... 


Déva ... 


Khanti 
Bakrahi 


Baindra 
Méshar 
Nag ... 
Lidar 


Nariinii 


Dholi - 
hala, 


"et 
Nigéshar - -~ee 
Dévi Durga e000 


Dévi i Hat 


Kharanti 
Palthin 
Khantat” |... 


Khanist 





or| Daswini aed 


.| Dalgdon 


.... Bachhénch? .. 


0 


Gisakvart 


Khaniara 


Shéldésh 
Kv habal 


Réhal ... 
Jabal ... sibs 
Pojali re 
Jakhréti 


Dévi Dhar and 
Ranél. 


and 
Roérhi, 


Karasa 
Meélthi | 
Jharag 
Sahil... — 
Mandhél 
Hat Kéti 


Kharahan 
Shélt... 
Barkal 
Mahbili mae 





.| Busahir State... 





. Busahir State... 


Territory. | 


Do. oa 


Do. Se 


Do. | 
Do. 
Do. 


Ga 


Buséhir, Jtibal 
and Réawin 
States. 





The god of two or three villages only, 


The god of the Daswini territory. 


The god of Khaniara territory. 


.| The god of the Larédt and Shéladésh. 
.| The god of the Khabal territory. 

.| The god of Rohal. 

...| The god of the Jégah4 territory. 

.| The rural god of Péjali and Bétiant. 
.| The god of Jakhnéitt. 


.| The godof the Sari of Rajgarh territory. 


..| The god of the Spél territory. 


The god of half the Mandalgérh territory. 


.| The god of the other half of Mandalgarh. 


The gods of the Navar territory. 


...| The god of Ghort Karasé in the Nivar 


territory. 
The god of the Navar territory. 


| The god of the Pandra Sau territory. 
.| Worshipped by the agriculturists of Shil. 


Worshipped by the natives of Mandél. 


Worshipped in the Pandra Sau, Navar 
Jibal and Rawin territories. 


The god of the Rék and Samat territories, 


.| The god of the Mastgarh and Alat terri- 


tories. 


.| The rural god of the Barkal territories. 


.| The god of the Sé6 territory. 
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60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
:86 
87 
88 


Kaléda 
Chatar Khand. 
Mangléshar 


Lachhmi Narain 


— 
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God 


Kaléda se 
Brandli 
Dwara... 


Kumsti 


Khanti .| Majhali 
Déva Kékhi ...| Darkdali 
Lachhmi Narain) Pat .,. 
Dévijiji Munash 
Kangléshar_ ...} Dédthi 
Nag ..| Kim 
Chhart Gudri...| Karéri 
Jakh ... | Rachéli 
Gas6é Déy _...| Gasé... 
Bashérii BashérA 
Narain Kind ... a 


Lachm{ Narain 


Manjhési ... 


Jhangril | Manjgéoh ... 
Nag ... .».| Navara 

Nag ... | Bart... 

Dévi ... | Tarinda 
Mahéshwar ...| Songra 

Okhé ... .| Nachar 

Durga | Kamba es 
Mahé Rudr ...| Kido ... ous 
Nag Baranda 

Jal see Sarpara os 
Nag | Barada... ... 


Mahéshwar... 
Mahéshwar 


Bhabba er 


..| Chagaon ive 


Seat of | 





Territory. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 





Busahir State... 
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The god of the villages of Kal@da and 
Phéla. 


The gods of the Kanchhin territury. 
...| Lhe gods of the Shalatf territory. 


7 bo gods of the Barshdl territory. 


7 p The gods of Bari Ghériwila and Kasha. 


|The god of the Héchhi territory, and 


Majhalf and Chaksi villages. 


.| The god of Kim village. 

..| The god of one village only. 

.| The god of four or five villages. 
...| The god of one village only. 


|The god of Tin Kéthi, but universally 


worshipped. 


p 
.| The god of the Chhé Bisi territory. 


.| The god of the Nau Bisi territory, 


.».| Lhe god of the Panjgion territory, 


...| The god of the Pat S6 territory. 


.| The god of the Bari territory. 


.| The god of the farmers of the Taranda 


territory. 


.| The gods of the farmers of the Séngra 


territory. é 


.| The goddess of the Nachar territory, 


.| The goddess of the Répi Kamba territory, 


| The god of the Khiénitcha territory. 


aa The god of the Jagéri territory. 
...| The god of the Kao Bil territory. 
...| Lhe god of the Kilba territory. 
.».| Lhe god of the Bhabba territory. 


...| The god of the Chagion territory. 
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89 | Badri Nath .. | Kamrt Busfhir State...) The god of the Tukpa territory, 
90 | Chandiki _.| Kothi... Do. .,.| The god of the farmers of Shéa, 
9] : Thakur Dwara..| Naising Do. : paar of the farmers of Naising Village 
only. 
92 | Raghi Nathji .| Sardhan Do... 
paee anata p Wenig throughout the country. 
93 ; Narsinghji ...| Rampur Do. 
94 | Balrimii .| Larsa, Dansa, Do. _...| Worshipped in four villages only, 
Shingla, Sha- 
nevi. ; : 
95 | Balramji _. | Nirat Do. .,.| Worshipped in Niratnagar only. 
96 —~ Nandla and Do. | Worshipped in Nandla, Térsa, Cheéni, 
| Torsa. Géman, Dagélt. 
97 a tombs : Ghérnd as| Balsan State .. Worshipped by the people of .all the 
Cee re territory ; there are separate rural ‘gods 
Dhanigir. in every village also 
98 , Dévi Mansa ...| Ghorna a Da, y vias : 
99 | Kadhasan _ ..,;| Déathi “s Do. The god of the farmers of the Dha&rtt, 
Duél and Néti pargand. 
100 | Rai Ré Malé..| Kadharan ... Do. ...| The god of the Kadharan, Shilgri and 
Dhir territories, 
10] | Chédlt .| Shela wei Do. ae 
The gods of the Shélta territory, 
102 | Chitra ...| Ohandni isl Da. 
103 | Nag ..| Pal Do. _ ...| The gods of the Shalgaon territory. 
104 | Mahéshwér ...| Mahasi Da. = ye in Majhéti and Draunk par- 
ganas. 
105 | Kadaésan weo| 2 Alt Do. ...| The god of the Parli Phati territory. 
106 | Bagéshar ...| Dagéshar Da. ..| Worshipped in Shakh, Katar, and Bagé- 
shar of Balsan, and in the adjacent 
Nahan villages, 
107 | Nag ..| Kathéri - Do. | The god of Kathéri village only. 
108 | Gon | Bakrari me Do. _...| The god of the Kalasi territory, 
109 | Nainon _.| Dévti oes Do. ...| The god of the Pardli territory. 
110 | Bandr | Sbarachli Kédnthal State.| The god of all Rawin territory. 
11] | Mahisi ,.| Hanél Do. Do, do. 
112 | Nigaha | Jail Do. | The raral god of Agla Pénar, 
1138 | Banéshar Chohig rel Kéénthal] The rural god of Pichhl4 Pénay, 
tate. 
114 | Paddét Parél Sangiri State...) The god of the Sangri, Kumharsen and 
Bhajji States. 
115 | Nag Shédri Do. ...| The god of the Bhajji, Sangrt, Busahir, 











and Kila, 
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116 | Bané Bandar 
117 | Marichh Sawan 
118 | Gréhan Dédti 
119 | Shilgur ...| Ghand 
120 | Thakur Dwara..| Ghund 
121 | Banthia | Chikhur 
122 | Banthia Jandg 
123 | Jimpru ...| Padrég 
124 | Mahisi Gajyari 
195 |Banir —_—,..| Sharfichlt 
126 | Mahasi .| Handl 
127 | Shrigal or Bijat| Sarahan 
128 | Rathi k4 Bandr,| Barhal 
129 | Santépia | Dhar 
130 | Shari ..| Shari 
181 | Dévi .».{ Jubal 
132 | Dévi | Hatkoti 
133 | Ribatna ..| Lhaldg 
134 | Géna | Bodbna 
185 | Dévi Jograsan..’ Pdjarli 
136 |Kanéra _...| Pojarl 
137 | Dévi Dunndi ...| Dhabas 
138 | Dum ...| Bhot 
139 | Mahasi ...| Poriya 
140 | Mah&shwar ...| Mashran 
141 | Mahasd Hanél 
142 | Than .-.) SawaD 
148 | Tawainsi . Baragaon 


ed 
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Seat of . 


...| yubal State .. 


| Ghénd State ... 





_.|Rawin,dibal, and 


ee 





selene eetesieieeretemamneseee aia atte 








Territory. | NoTES. 







Worshipped in the Banar territory only. 


eeseane 


Worshipped in the Sawan territory only. 


The god of the Shila territory. 


Do. .| The god of the Prala territary. 
Do. -| The god of farmers, 
Théég .. Do. do. 
Do. Do. do. 
Do. “+ Do. do. 
Do. Do. do. 


The god of the Barar territory in the 
Jubal State, and of the Rana of Jubal. 
.| The god of all the Jtibal State. 


Do. ...| The god of the Bis S6 territory. 

Do. ..-| The god of the Barhal village only. 

Do. .| The god of Dhiir village only. 

Do. -..| The god of four villages. 

Do. The goddess ofthe Barir territory, and of 


the Rana. 
The goddess of the territories round Jibal. 


The god of the dakbéli territory. 


Busahir States. 
dithal State ... 


Do. ams Do. do. 

Do. «|. The rural god of the Pédnthra territory. 
Do. «e-| The rural god of the Shak territory, 
De. | The raral god of the Hamal territory. 
Bo. .»»| The rural ged of the Jakholi territory. 


...| Tharéch State.../The gods of all the territories of Taréch 


ome 


wea 








and Sangiri. 






Do... do, 

Do. aes Do. do. 

Sangiri State... Do. do. 
beta? Worshipped in Maghidhar territory. 
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XXXII. — Origins of the Gods. 


128. (1) A Sanydsi mendicant, named Ilachigir, came to Balsan and Thédg States. The 
Chiefs of both the States became his disciples, for he knew jég (spivitual science) very well. After 
his death, a tomb was raised over h.s ashes, and this tomb is now worshipped. The real seat of the 
saint is Lhér in Sirmir State, and the Chiefs and subjects of both the States pay visits to this place 
also. 

(2) The gods of the hills are of two kinds :— Female, ¢. ¢., Dévis (goddesses) ; male, i. e., 
Dévatis (gods). The image of a goddess is always complete. In the case of a god, his head or 
bust only is represented. 

(8) The accounts of their origin and attributes vary. The gods are generally of one type, 
though they bear different names. The modes of worship are the same, and their images alike, 
Some goddesses are represented with four arms, some with two, some with eight, twelre, or even 
sixteen. Some are made to sit upon a dead body; some are shown as riding a lion. There are 
many other images in a temple, besides those of the god and the goddess, bearing different names, 
such as Shibji, Shambhiji, Gan‘sh, Indar, Rajan, etc, 


SSXXIV. — Forms of Worship. 


(4) The priests worship the gods twice a day. In the morning the priest provides some sandal, 
rice, purified butter for the lamp, flowers, dhip (scent), and some sweets or fruits for the god. First 
of all, the god is washed with fresh water, and then his image is wiped with a clean cloth; sandal is 
pasted upon the forehead and some rice also. A garland of flowers is thrown round his neck. A 
lamp is lighted, drums are beaten, and bells are rung. The priest offers incense and chants hymns, 
Then sweets or fruits are placed before the image. After this all the worshippers offer their 
presents. The priest paints their foreheads with sandal, and prays to the god to fulfil their 
desires, Then the chéla (disciple) of the god goes into a trance and foretells success or failure to 
the pilgrim, offers him rice, and gives him directions in answer to his questions. In the evening only 
the lamp is lighted, incense and food being offered ; after which the god or goddess retires. This is 
called drdi. 

(5) All kinds of presents are offered. Some men present gold and silver ornaments, clothes, 
money, grain, fruits, and purified butter, etc, A goat is killed, One loin of the goatis given to the 
person offering it ; the remainder is distributed among the priests. Two or four annas in cash are 
given to the priest for each goat. In the temple of the goddess, presents are offered in the months 
of Chét and Asdj. In addition to this, one can offer presents, if one likes, on a Tuesday, the day of 
the full moon, and the fourteenth, eighth or ninth day of the moon. Presents can be offered to 
a god at any time; but to do so on the first day of the month, or in Baisikh, Bhadén or Magh, is 
considered best, 


(6) The presents offered to a god or goddess are collected in the treasury and are spent in 
charity. The men in charge of the temple, such as the priest, the monk and the musician, are 


paid small sums by the pilgrims, the least sum being six piés. The pilgrims can pay them as much 
as they like. : 
XXXV.— Ghosts and Spirits. 


129. Bhilis (ghosts), paris (fairies), chadrds and manhrds are believed in by children and 
women, 


130. Stones are not worshipped in any way, except that people make images of stone and 
hang them round their necks. 


131-132, No.6 
138. Nil. . 
134, The Vam M4rgis, who worship the genital organs, are not to be found in this territory. 


® [Obviously answers to questions. — Ep.] 
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XXXVI. — Initiation Ceremonies. 

185. (a) To admit a person to any religious order, the brotherhood of the village assemble. in 
the temple of its god. Alter discussing the question, they send for the man who is to be admitted. 
A Brahman is called to that place by permission of the Chief. He chants some hyinns on the panch 
gaéeydé (a mixiure of milk, honey, cow’s urine, water of the Ganges, and elurified butter ) and makcs 
the candidate for admission drink it. A feast is given to all the brotherhood, and the excom- 
municated can join in the feast. Then he goes to the god and presents offerings. This is 
allowed to reclaim those who have been excommunicated by the brotherhood owing to some mistake. 
Apostates who voluntarily give up the Hindu religion and become converts to any other religion 
cannot be reclaimed. 

(6) Generally it is necessary to wear the sacred thread in order to join the Hindu religion. But 
the Siidras, as already mentioned, do not wear it. They are considered members of the religion if they 
-obey the ordinary rules, even if they do not wear the sacred thread. 


SA&XVII. — High Class Hindu Sects. 

136. High class Hindus are divided into two sections — (1) Saivas, who worship the god 
Siva ; (2) Saktaks, who worship Siva, the goddess, and other gods. Those belonging to the first 
sect regard the sacrifice of goats and drinking of wine as sins. Those belonging to the second 
consider both to be virtuous, Enquiry shows that the latter abound in the hills, while the former 
are very few, not more than two per thousand. 


XEXXVIII. — Brahman Sects. 

1387, Brahmans are divided into two kinds: — (a) Pandits or Padhas, ¢, ¢., Shukal; and 
(6) Acharaj, Bhat or Dakant, i. ¢., Kishan. 

The Shukal Brahmans accept the alms offered on happy occasions — such as the birth of 
a child, a marriage, or some other festival. They also chant hymns, or officiate in the worship of gods 
at such times. Every tribe has a separate Brahman of this kind. 

The Acharaj receives alms offered at funeral ceremonies. On these occasions the reading of the 
kathd and the chanting of hymns is done by the Shukal Brahman, 7. ¢,, the priest. The alms are 
given to the Acharaj. 

The Bhats are given alms only at marriages. They are inferior to the Brahmans, but superior 
to the Acharaj. 

Alms offered to propitiate evil stars, such as Rahu, Kétu, Sani, are given to the Pandas or 
Dakauts, They also receive tuld dén (alms in the form of grain, metals, etc., equal in weight to 
the weight of the man offering them). The hymns are recited by the Shukal Brahman. Only the 
alms are given to the Dakants, 

The Brahmans of all the tribes, except those of the Cobblers, Kélis, Shepherds, Musicians and 
Sweepers, do all the work mentioned above and take alms, | 


The Shukal Brahmans do not eat food prepared by the Kishan Brahmans. 


XAAZIX, — Priests. 

189. Only Brahmans act as priests. 

140. No priest is to be found who performs ceremonies not pertaining to any particular god. 

141, Every tribe has its own priests. None but Brahmans can serve as priests. 

142, Each family has a priest, 

148, The priest knows all the business that he has to perform in the house of his disciple. He 
is not bound to keep brahmcharj (celibacy ) to the prescribed age, nor is he under any restrictions 
as regards profession, I£ is necessary for him to know the rules for giving or receiving alms at the 
times of death, marriage, birth, or any other festival. 

7 [No answer was apparently given to Question 137. — En. | 
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SL, — Places of Worship. 


144, In some places there are separate buildings set apart for worship, while in others there 
are not. 

145, The temples have their doors either to the north or east or on all sides. 

146. A teraple is either a shtvdld or a thdkur-dward or a dévi-dwdld. 

147, A shkivdld contains the images of Shibji, Rima, Ganésh, Hanumin and Bhairén, 
A thdkur-dwdrd those of Shivaji, Rima, Lakshman, Krishni, Balram, Gdpalji, and Hanamin. 
A éri-dwald the images of Dévi, Kali, Lénkra, and a lion. 

148. The god of the temple is worshipped thrice every day, in the morning, noon and evening, 
but in some places this worship is performed only twice. Offerings are made. The Brahman is fed 
at particular festivals and hawan (sacrifice) is performed. 

149. Some ceremonies are performed openly, and some secretly. The latter are called 
narol poja, and are performed on the occasion of particular festivals only and not every day. 


XLI,. — Sacrifices. 


150. (1) Goats and sheep are sacrificed to all the gods. 
(2) Goats are sacrificed in the name of the Dévi or Kali. 
(3) Sheep are sacrificed in the name of Bhairén, Lénkra, and Narsingh. 
(4) Buffaloes are sacrificed to the younger Lénkya. 
(5) Fowls, pigs, fish, and lizards are offered to the lesser Kall. 

151, Generally the family priest officiates at the time of the sacrifice, but one can sacrifice 
without the aid of the priest as well. The sacrifice is offered to the god who is the patron 
of the offerer. ! 

152. The sacrifice is performed at the temple. 

158, Ifthe sacrifice be of a goat or sheep, one loin is given to the person who offered it, 
and the remainder is distributed among the monks, gods, and the priests. Sometimes the 
sacrificial animal is buried. In some places the head and liver of the sacrificed goat are kept 
by the priests and monks, and the remainder is given back to the offerer. 

The sacrifice of the other animals are offered by the Kélis, Cobblers or Shepherds. 

154. Sometimes, instead of a living creature, an imitation of it in flour or silver are 
offered, or the living beast, without being sacrificed, is let loose in the temple of the god. 
The animal remains in the forest, and the custodians of the temple look after it, When fat 
it is sold, and the money thus realised is added to the god’s treasure. If the image offered be 
of silver, it is stored in the treasury. If of flour, it is cooked in oil or clarified butter, and is 
eaten by the priests. 

155. The worshippers dq not offer any part of their body as sacrifice. 


XLII, — Human Sacrifice. 


156, It is said that in ancient times men, women, and children were offered as sacrifice to 
the Dévi or Kali. Men were sacrificed to Lénkra also. 

157, It is said that men had their heads cut off ag offerings to Jawala Mukhi, Kali, Bhima 
Kali and Bhairéi Bir, etc., and put into the sacrificial fire. - Many men cut out their tongues. 
and offered them to the goddess. 

A sacrifice of the-nature of human sacrifice is, however, stil] performed: in the hills every 
forty or fifty years, and is called Bhunda, A man of the Béda Tribe of Kili and Garhwil 
is sent for. From ancient times such men have been kept as priests in the places where 
this sacrifice is performed. ‘They are treated like the ordinary priests, and are given an 
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annual pension out of the temple fund. When the time of the sacritice has been fixed, the 
Béda is sent for three months before the date. He comes with his family and gathers hemp, 
with which a big rope, four or five hundred yards long, is prepared. All the men 
accompanying the Béda are sumptuously fed, and one of them who willingly offers himself is 
chosen for the sacrifice. He is given plenty of wine, meat, milk, etc. The sacrificnal fire is 
kept burning for three months in the temple of the god. On the appointed day, saints, 
Brahmans, and gods of the neighbourhood are sent for, and all are provided with food. 


The Béda is brought to the temple in the morning and placed near the sacrificial fire. 
He is then worshipped and sacrificed, like a goat, in the name of the god. <A rope that 
is prepared by the man himself is tied to two poles, and then the man is thrown over 
this rope. Some die, while others escape alive. In the latter case he is given eighty-four 
rupees in cash, garments and ornaments from the god’s treasury. He has authority to ask 
for anything he likes from the pilgrims, who are bound to give it to him. This is a very 
critical time, and much care is taken in British territories. It is however held that the man’s 
death or otherwise is under divine control. Some places where the rope is bound to poles 
are flat, while others are valleys between two rocks. 


158. The men to be sacrificed, like the priests, are certain men fixed upon and are 
sacrificed in turn. A quarrel, as among the priests, arises if one offers himself in the place of 
another. 


159. Open human sacrifice is now quite obsolete. 


List of Bhund&é Sacrificial Spots. 





] 








No. | Name of God. oa ! Territory. | Norss. 
1 | Bashéra ...| Bashéra . Busahir State, A good place, but very distant. 
2 | Kangléshwar ..| Dévthi : Do. “4 An ordinary place. 
8 | Lachmi Narain.) Manjhééli_.. ? Do... Do. 
4 |Dévtand Balrém| Shingla | Do. a Do. 
5 Do. _ ...| Shanéri ! Do. so Do. 
6 Do. ...| Larsa... ses Do. a Do. 
7 | Do. _...| Dansé... ve Do. ...| Do. 
8 | Datéira and} Nagar : DOs: wes Do. 
Balram. 
9 | Straj andj Nirat... i Do... Do. 
Balram, 
10 | Kharani ...| Khardhan ... Do. _ ...| A difficult place, steep on both sides. 
11|Palthin ..|/Shdt.. «| Do wf Do do. do. 
12. | Bakrali ...| Dalgaén ses Do. a... Do. do. do. 
18 | Bhima Kali ...| Sarahan ee Do... Do. do, do. 
i4|Thart... | Brahl... ...| J&bal State ... Do. do. do. 
15 | Dévi ...  ....| Nirmand — Ralt 2.00. Do. do. do =| * 
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XLIII. — Table of Festivals. 





Name. 


Month (English). Month (Indian). 





Notes. 
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1 | Lohri ...| Middle of Jan-| Péh and the 1st} Food prepared and alms given to the 
7 uary. day of Magh. Brahmans, 
2 | Khatt&ld4 Eka-| End of January| Magh ... .| Fasts are observed and sesame is offered 
dashi. as alms, 
3 | Basant Panch-j Farly in Feb-) Phagau ..| Dances are performed. The New-year 


10 


il 


12 
18 


14 
15 


16 


17 





ami. ruary- 


Shiv Ratri ...) Pebruary or Phaégun 


March. 
New-year’s Day, March 
Hol ... | Phagun 


Chétar Char- April ... | Chét .. 
das. 


Noratré . | March or April Chét ... 
Baisakhi sat! April ... | 1st of Baisékh. 
Nirjala Eka-| May ... Jet .. 

dashi. 
Déb Sani Eké-| Jone or July... Har .. 

dashi. 
Bifs Pij& ...! June ordunly...| Har... 
Narsingh Chau-| March _ Chét ... 

das. 
Ram Naumf ...| March Chét .. 
Saéont... ...| 15th July Ist Séwan 
Rakhrt ..| August .| Sawan or, Bha-| The 

dén. 

Janam Ashtami} August. 


| Ist of Chét ... 


is celebrated. 


..| A fast is observed in the name of Siva: 
food is prepared, and a goat sacrificed. 


The Brihmans foretell the events of 
the year to the Kshatriyas, and receive 
some money as a gift. 


| People throw coloured water on one 
another. Dancesare performed, shows 
are held, and feasts given. 


-..| A proper day for making offerings to 
gods. The thdkur dwirds are the 
scenes of great festivities. 


--| Fasts are observed in honour of the 
Dévi (goddess), and goats and wine 
are offered to her. 

Gift are given to Brahmans. Fairs are 

held for a fortnight. 


...| Peopleobserve afast. Sherbet is given 
gratis to the people to drink. 


.| Alms are given and fasts observed. 


Do. do. do. 
.| Presents are offered in the thdkur dwards. 


Image of Narsing is displayed, 
Do. and the Ram Lila is performed. 


...| People eat food. Garlands of flowers 
are put round the necks of the cattle, 


Brahmans make arm-rings of 
thread and tie them to peoples’ wrists, 
and get money as a reward. 


...| End of Sa&wan| People fast, and feed the Brahman 


or beginning} next day. 


of Bhadén. 
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i : 
No. ; Name. | Mouth (English), . Month (Indian). NOTES. 
a 4 } 
1 ‘ 
= | | 
18 Kishun Ghari August .« End of Sawan, Farmers worship their land on the 
Mavas. _ or beginning! second day after audcas (last day of 
! of Bhad6on. the lunar month) and sacrifive a goat. 
! } ! 
; Natle! } . . 
19 , Nag Panchami., August or Sep- Do. vss] People worship their gods and offer 
| tember. | sacrifices to them. 
: | | 
i 1 
guy cise ' ‘ A ; : 
20 ' Anant Chandas, September ... Beginning of, Auant is worshipped, and yifts are given 
; Sep areas) | : ’ S S 
| | ASO]. to the Brahmans. 
| | 
s | ’ . a . « ry 
21 | Pitra Pakhi! September ...; Asdj ... Brahmans are viven gifts in the name 
| Amavas of the dead forefathers. 
22 | Nora tré «| October woe] ASO] «.- ...| The goddess is worshipped, sacrifices 
| are offered, and masquerade shows are 
held. 


23 | Daschra aa of ASO]... ... The end of the Nérdtds. At tle 


Daséhra fostiva! gifts are awarded to 


1 
4 








the poor. 

24 | Chréwal ...| August ...| ist of Bhadon... Gods of clay are made and worshipped. 
| | Lights are shown to the gods every 
| evening. 

25 | Saér ..: a September ...| Ist of Asdj ... The barbers show mirrors to rich men, 
| | who give them rewards, 

‘96 | Diwaill... .e-| October _..| Ratik ... ...| Every village and every bonuse is 


illuminated. Rich food is cooked and 
distributed amongst relatives. 


97 |Karnvali ...; October _ ...| Katik... sd 
| Celebrated in thékur dwarés only. 





28 | Gopa Astin Octobre _ | Batik... ae 
99 | Panch Bhishmi; November ...| Maghar gs 
Ekadashi. Fasts are observed,and gifts are given 
to the Brahmans. 
30 | Panch Bhishmi; November ...| Maghar eel 
Puranmashi. 





31'| Sankrant ...| December ...| 1st Poh ...| Goats are sacrificed throughout the 
country. Goats reared during the 

| Summer are sacrificed at this time. 
“a The people fast on every puranmdshé (full 


82 | Sataya Nardin December ...| Pdh ... 
. moon) and give alms to the Brahmans. 


33 | Somavatt Amé- December ..|POh ... | This festival returns after long in- 
ean! tervals. Fasts are observed, and 


charity bestowed on the Brahmans. 


Fasts are observed in the name of 


ga|Pandra = ,.., December...) Poh ...  «.. 
: Siva, and there is also feasting. 


35 | Kharain ...| January ww-| Magh wc cael 
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XLIV. — Some Details of the Festivals. 

1612 A brief account of every festival has been given in the table above. Some etails 
are now given. 

(1) Lébrt khichri (a kind of food) is prepared and is distributed among relatives, 
The people play with balls in every village or in the temple of the god. The sain s and 
Brahmans are given rice, pulse, and money. Some people perform oblations in their nomes: 
The priests worship the doors of their customers. 


(2) Basant Panchami. — This festival is celebrated in the court of the Chief only. The 
tir?s (musicians) sing and play upon instruments and get rewards. The people sprinkle 
coloured water over one another. Some men and women wear yellow scarves, but it is not 
a general custom. 


(3) Shiv Ratri. — Fasting is observed during the day. In the night an image of 
Siva is made of clay. A coloured square is prepared, and the god is placed in the middle of 
it. Cakes are placed on all sides round the square. The god is worshipped throughout the 
night. Songs are sung, and music played. A goat is sacrificed. In the morning the god is 
thrown into water. The cakes are given to a Brahman, and distributed amongst the 
brotherhood. 

(4) New-year’s Day. — On the first of Chét, ¢éris (musicians) sing songs and play on 
instruments, and receive gifts. The Brahmans foretell the events of the year and get rewards. 
The zéris go from village to village and entertain people throughont the month of Chét. 


(5) H6li is celebrated in the Chief’s court only. Coloured water is sprinkled and songs 
are sung. All the men taking part in the H6li are entertained with a feast. 


(6) Ndératré. — The goddess is worshipped and sacrifices are offered to her. 


(7) Baisakhi.— On the 1st day of the month the priest worships the gates of his 
customers, who give him, according to their capacity, grain and money. During the whole 
of the month sacrifices are offered to the god on different dates. The people practise archery 
at a fair. 

(8) Sankrant Sawani (first day of the month Sawan).— Wreaths of flowers are thrown 
round the necks of quadrupeds. Rich foods are prepared and distributed among the family 
and relations and guests. Fairs are held throughout the month in the temples of gods All 
the people of the neighbourhood gather at the fairs, and dance and sing during the day, In 
the evening they go to feast at home or at their relatives’ houses. 


(9) N&g Panchami. — In some places fairs are held at the temples of gods. The people 
keep awake the whole night, and hill songs are sung and instruments are played upon. In 
the morning all the people present are fed. The fair at this time is called Jigra or 
Bhadrénji. 

(10) Nératré.— The goddess is worshipped. Masquerades are held in the night. Music 
is played, and in some places is called datri or kar@li. The next day isthe Daséhra. A 
man impersonating Ramchandar drives in a chariot and conquers Lanka. 


(11) Shéri or Saér.— Hach man makes an image of clay, puts flowers on it, and places it 
before his house. Rich food is prepared on the first day of the month. In the evening 
iiuminations are made all around the image, and it is worshipped. | 


(12) Diwaéli,— Every person illuminates his house. Food is prepared and distributed 
among relatives. The people amuse themselves with gambling. A heap of wood is kept 
burning all night, and all the villagers gather round it and abuse the natives of adjvining 
villages, who in return abuse them. The people remain awake during the night and sing 
the songs of Diwala, like the kathd (recitation). A song is fixed for this festival. 


* [No answer was apparently given to Question 160.— 
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Men and women of every tribe attend the fairs at this time, except women who observe 
the pardé system. Persons of all ages are among the spectators. 


162. The dates for all the festivals are fixed, except the Somavati Amavas and Satya 
Narain. 

168. No festival is celebrated to commemorate any season. 

164. Food is given to the Brahmans in the name of the dead on the date corresponding 
to the death of the deceased, and this is termed tht shrddh. This is done by a few persons 
and is not a general custom. 


165 All the Hindn festivals are celebrated by the people generally. However, some of 
the festivals pertaining to ¢hdkur dwdrds, as mentioned in the above table, are celebrated by 
some persons, while others do not observe them. 

166, The Hindus do not observe the festivals of the Sardogis. 

167. There is no festival where boys and girls desirous of marriage meet and select their 
consorts. 

168. Among certain classes the festival of Karva Chanth is considered to be for the wife 
and husband only. 

169, Wine is used in the fairs held on Baisakhi, Saénf, and HOli festivalse 


ZLV.— Objects of Worship. 

170. There are no ghosts or spirits who are considered to have any connection 
with sticks. However, the sticks, lances, and bugles of a god are honoured like the god 
himself. , 

171. The silver sticks, lances, bugles, and bells of a god are thought sacred. It is also 
believed that these things possess supernatural powers. 

172. Wood and stone are worshipped, for they are considered to be the abodes of gods. 


XLVI. — Animism, Spirit Worship. 

173. The people believe in spirits living in rivers, hills, trees, ruins, and in clean 
and unclean places. 

(a) Yama (god of death) is supposed to live in rivers. 

(3) Bdolis, brooks and springs are supposed to be the abodes of jal paris (water nymphs ) 
and méatris. 

(c) Kali is supposed to live in hills. 

(d) Spirits of all kinds are supposed to live on trees. 

(e) Banshir spirits live in ruins of old buildings, or valleys or mountains, 

(f) Vicious spirits live in dirty places, and virtuous spirits or gods in clean and pure 
localities. : 

174, Avdetailed account of the worship of ghosts is given below. Ifa person is laid 
up with some disease and does not improve with medicine,a Brahman is called and is asked 
to exorcise the disease. He indicates the kind of ghost, if any, with which the .man is 
possessed. The following are the signs of possession by ghosts :-— 

(1) The patient seems comparatively comfortable during the day, but as the night 
advances, his restlessness increases. He guins composure with the passing of night and coming 


of day. 
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(2) The pulse of the patient beats like that of a healthy person. Now he becomes faint 
and again comes to his senses. Sometimes he speaks, while at others weeps and cries. 











(3) The more medicine is administered, the more the disease increases. Sometimes he is 
cured without the use of medicine. The patient feels nausea, depression, and palpitation 
of the heart. 


When these signs and the opinion of the Brihman concur, the guardians of the patient 
make the following arrangements for the propitiation of the ghost :— 


(2) The water nymphs or MAtris are supposed to have female forms, They are of two 
kinds :— Virtuous or superior, and vicious or inferior. Means for propitiating virtuous 
nymphs are these: Fruits and flowers are offered to them, a small palanquin is made of 
bamboo and covered with cloths of five colours, the Brahman makes a cake, recites some 
hymns, and places the palanquin before the patient, and puis the fruits and flowers in it. 
The patient is made to worship a lamp and the palanquin, after which it is placed at a crossing. 
To propitiate an evil or vicious nymph, a goat, or a sheep, or a pig or a hen is offered as 
sacrifice, The remaining methods of adoration are like those mentioned above, 


(6) Propitiation of the god of death is performed thus :— Some beasts, as hens, pigs, or 
sheep are brought. <A cake of seven kinds of giain is cooked. Five or six lamps are lighted 
and placed upon this cake, together with some jneces vf stone. All this is placed before the 
patient. The Brahman chants a hymn on every stone and puts it upon the cake, The stones 
are either 5, or 7 or 11 in number, always representing odd numbers. When this is done 
all these things, together with the beasts, are taken to the cremation-grounds, .where the 
Brabman sacrifices the animals and takes them away. 


(c) Kali is worshipped with the sacrifice of a goat, flowers, frnits, wheaten bread, and 
lamps, in the same way as a Matri, 


(d) Ghosts and nahshiras are propitiated by sacrifices of goats in some places, and by 
dust or gravel in others. In the same manner evil ghosts are propitiated by the sacrifice of 
a boar, or hen, or dust only. 


175. Dags or demons are the ghosts connected with fields. It is a well-known 
fact that an estimate is made of the produce of the fields. If the crops of a certain season 
yield produce less than the estimated one, the difference is thought to be appropriated by 
the ddq. 


176. Most men perform the Kunjhaéin ptija instead of sacrifices. 


177. Kunghdin is ordinarily offered to Kali, a part (fairy), or a mdétrf. A certain portion 
ofthe forest or hill is set aside for this purpose. Even if the forest is cut down, yet the 
portion consecrated to the god is preserved for his worship. None of the trees in this portion 
is cut, nor are any leaves or boughs broken. 


178. Monkeys, elephants, cows, oxen, and snakes are worshipped as gods. 


(1) A monkey or an ape is considered as a representation of Hanimin. Large cakes, 
grain, and gram are offered to them. 


=e 


(2) An elephant is taken as a representation of the god Ganésh, and i 18 worshipped on 
such festivals as Ganésh Chauth, etc. 


(8) Cows are of two kinds, otz., kdm dhéni and hapild, and both of them are adored as 
gods. Cows having a tongue or a hoof on their backs are also worshipped, 


ac) An ox or nid is worshipped instead of Siva, 
(5) Snakes are worshipped as the ndg dévtd (snake-god). 


L l 
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SLVII. — Ancestor Worship. 


178. Prayers and sacrifices are offcred to the spirits in the name of the dead. 


180. No ceremony deserves mention. 


181. No sacred animal, nor any plant, nor any other thing, is worshipped in the name of 
any ancestor. 


182. The heirs of the deceased offer alms in the name of the dead while performing hiryd 
karm ov shr@ih (fancral ceremonies) under the impression that all this goes to the spirit of 
the dead. 


183. The things placed with a corpse are disposed of in the following manner: — 
(1) All that is put in the mouth of tha dead, as panch ratan (five gems), is burnt with it. 


(2) The ornaments are, in the case of poor men, taken back, and in the case of rich men, 
sent to Hardwé&r, or given to the Acharaj (man officiating at funeral ceremonies). 


(8) Clothes of small value are burnt with the corpse or buried with it. Costly clothes are 
taken back by poor people, but sent to Hardwar or given to the Achiraj by rich men. 


(4) Edible things are generally given to the Acharaj, 
184, Living persons fear the spirits of the dead. 


185. If the soul of a dead person is seen in a dream by any one, and it troubles him, the 
deceased is considered to be the cause of this. A Brihman is asked to offer prayers for the 
salvation of the dead. A charm is written and tied to the neck or arm of the person dreaming 
about the dead. 


186. The spirit of the deceased is considered to haunt his house for eleven days after 
death. The following matters are taken into consideration as regards other haunts : — 


(1) The spirit that has become united to the universal gpirit does not return. 


(2) The spirit which, on account of his sins, has not obtained salvation, always haunts here 
and there, finds rest nowhere, and is not pleased with any place. So spirits of the second sort 
haunt all places, like graveyards and cemeteries. Their forms are very fearful and they have 
no flesh on their bodies. They are said to be of fabulous sizes. 


187. The forms of ghosts lead us to the conclusion that they were great sinners in their 
lives, or died a sudden death — suchas by poison, or by falling down, or by suicide — 
and have not obtained salvation, There are different interpretations of these facts; but it is 
of no use to give their details, for it is impossible to find out the truth in this way. 


188. The Brihmans expel ghosts by charms and magic. The person possessed’ by a ghost 
is made to inhale the smoke produced by buraing wheat, chillies, the flesh of a tiger, and pork. 
If the ghost is not dispelled by these means, then the method mentioned im para. 174 is applied. 


189. The kinds of ghosts have been given in para. 174. 


190. Fifteen days are consecrated to the deceased ancestors in Bhiddh or Asdj. This 
period is called piir? paksh (ancestor’s fortnight), and at this time Brihmans are fed and given 
alms in the name of ancestors. This is called shrad. . 


191. It is necessary to perform the shra@dh of a man at Gy&, and that of a woman at 
Gédivari. For instance, if the parents of a person die, then he will perform the shrddh of his 
father at Gya and that of his mother at Gédivari® 

® (Or, at somo place recognised as a substitute, — Ep. ]} 
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XLVIII. — Animal Worship. 


192. No tribe nor any subdivision of a tribe is named after the name of an animal, a tree, 
er an arm or instrument. 


198. The Hindus hononr such objects, for they take them to be sacred according to their 
Scrintures. They abstain from killing, cutting, burning, or evting any male or female cattle, 
elephant, monkey, snakes, crows, yurur (a large heron), peacocks, cat, or dog, or any pipal tree, 
or Da@Ninu tree. 


194. Hantim‘in is represented as a monkey; Ganésh is represented as an eleplrant. The 
images of the animals mentioned above are kept by the people for worship. Besides these 
the people make images of all gods and adore them. 


195. Every custom is handed down from ancient times. There is no special tradition 
about this. Idol worshippers have a strong faith in images. 


XLIX, -—— Troe Worship. 


196. Women particularly worship the pZpal and banian trees. They also worship the 
tuls? (a shrub); and the sensitive plant, 


197. The pipul is worshipped on the occusion of a marriage or any other like happy 


occasion. Also the ¢ule? plant is worshipped. Girls ean be named after the ¢ulsi, but there is 
no such rule for the names of boys. 


Superstitions. 
BL. — Omens from Animals, 
198. A detail of ill-omens is given below : — 


(1) [fa cow, buffalo, goat, or sheep give birth to a young one during the period extending 
from the 26th of Daisékh to 8th Jéth, this young one, with its mother, is given away to the 
Bréhmap, or itis sold. To keep it is considered unlucky, 


(2) The same rule applies to cattle bringing forth their young in Bhadén or Magh. 


(8) Cattle producing young in Jéth under the influence of the star Mil are subject to the 
same rule, 


(4) The animal that howls at night, or seems giumbling like an unhealthy individual, is 
either given away in charity or is sold. 


(5) If small spots appear on the skin of a bufalo, it is sold. 

(6) Cows or goats yielding blood instead of milk are sold. 

(7) Cows or goats that drink their own milk are sold. 

(8) An anima! thai kills or devonrs its own young is sold. 
LI.— Omens from Domestic Utensils, 

(1) It is forbibden to eat out of a broken vessel of white brass. 


(2) The vessels of clay or white brass are used by the members of one class only. They 
become polluted if used by members of another caste. 


(3) A vessel is considered unclean unless it ig cleaned with dust and water, 
(4) The ccoking vessels are liable to impurity more quickly than the utcnsils for water. 


(5) The people do not allow the members of a caste, different frcm theirs. to use their 
copper and white brass wetals. Other vessels are free from such restrictions. 
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Liz. — Omens from Houses. 


(1) The place where a crow caws at might and a jackal howls at day, becomes unfit for 
habitation. This is considered to be the forecast of somebody dying there. 


(2) The sitting of an owl, a pheasant, or a vulture on the roof of a house is considered 
ominous. If this happens, a goat is sacrificed at once. 


(3) The crawling of a snake in the upper floor of the hunse is considered to portend evil. 
If one appears, it is exnelled by pulling down the roof and not through the door. Something 
is also given in charity, 

(4) Cracking sounds in the roof or furniture uf a hora2 are unlacky. 


(5) If in a house the sound of a stranger, or of a member of the family, is heard, and after 
enquiry itis found that there was no such man there, but the sound was only an unnatural 
one, the house is thought to be unfortunate. 


(6) The appearance of moisture in the walls of a house without any rain, is thought 
ominous. 


(7) The following are ill-omens for a house : — The subjection of the inmates to 
constant whimsical thoughts, excessive sleep, poverty, constant dreams, expenses greater 
than income, perpetual illness. 


(8) The going out of a fire suddenly at the time of cooking food. 
(9) Decrease in charity, prayers and worship, and increase in sin, portend misfortune. 
LIII. — Omens from the Roads, 


To lay a road along one’s habitation is prohibited. 


LIV.— Omens from Movements of the Body. 
(1) The trembling of any limb, in a healthy state of the person, is of evil import. 


(2) Unusual silence or too much talk, sickly heart and whimsical thoughts, foreshadow 
coming evil. Also evil dreams; sneezing of a person in front or on the left; a succession 
of calamities; spitting; a snake, a lizard, a jackal or an as8 touching the body; the perching 
of a crow on the head or the fall of a crow’s droppings on the body; the appearance of drops of 
blood on 2 cloth when the cause cannot be found ont; biting by a dog or cat; burning by 
fire; cloth being damaged by mice. 


LV.— Lucky and Unlucky Stars, 


199. Every one has two rdshis (stars of fate), t.¢., birth rdshi and name rdshi. fan 
evil star comes near this rdshi ata distance of 4, 8 or 12 stages, the man under its influence has 
to propitiate it, and considers himself unlucky. 


The images or likenesses of stars are not buried. 


LVI. — Omens from the Rivers. 


900. If the following omens occur toa man crossing a river, he will stop for an hour 
and then cross it: — Sneezing, tumbling, confronting an ass or a snake going to the right, 
confronting a bareheaded man or a man bringing wood, a bridegroom going to ® marriage, 
one being asked as to where he is going, appearing to the left or in front of a partridge, 
a crow, a pheasant, a deer, a jackal or a heron, a widow. 


Lf one comes across some of these omens successively in crossing a river or a road, he returns 
and does not proceed. 
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LVII. — Sumptuary Customs, 


201. Kolis, cobblers, weavers, washermen, barbers, ¢iir/s (musicians), ironsmiths, bharérés, 
aud shepherds do not wear gold aad gems, nor do they wear shawls, chugds, sarbandd (dresses), 
gulbadan and kimkhdd (silken cloth). In addition to these tribes, the Kanaits do not wear gold 
arm-rings, bardgar, sarshébhd, amirash and diamonds (ornaments), and cloths of himkhdé. But 
nowadays this custom is being disregarded. 


No tribes, except Brahmans, R&jpiits and Banids can take their food in silver vessels. 


There is no custom as regards planting and eating of herbs or plants. 
LVIII. — Naming Customs. 


202. Some plants have names like those of some of the tribes, but there is no tradition 
about them worth mentioning. 


208. Children ordinarily have two names: birth name and ordinary name. The former 
is used in performing religious ceremonies, and no one except the priest knows this name. 
The latter is used in ordinary business and is known to all. An opprobrious name is given to 
a boy whose elder brother died before his birth, e. g., Gandti, Badd, etc., in order that be 
may live. Holes are made in his nose and ears like the women. 


204. The above applies both to boys and girls. 


205. In ordinary matters, parents swear by their children and vice versd. They touch their 
bodies. In legal matters, a man.is made to swear by the god that he believes in. The man 
who takes an oath in the temple of a god, touches the image of the god, or throws a stone 
towards the temple, or picks up the money or disputed objects before the god. Some caths 
are performed by touching a cow or lifting upon one’s head the water of the Ganges. 


206. The trath or falsity of a man who takes an ordeal is determined in this way — that 
if he suffers any loss or injury, then he is considered false ; and if he prospers, then he is true. 
In ancient times cases were tried by making the culprit dive in water, by putting the hand in 
hot oil, or by giving poison to a goat. 


The party who was willing to take an oath was taken to a tank or a khad (valley) 
full of water and was made to dive. If he was true, then he came back to the surface 
and won the case; otherwise he was considered false and, being pronounced guilty, suffered 
punishment. 


Ten or fifteen seers of oil were boiled in an iron cauldron, and, when it was foaming 
a copper piece was dropped in it. The man ready to take oath was then asked to pick up this., 
piece. If his hand was burnt, he was considered false, and lost the case. If, on the other 
hand, he received no injury, he won the suit, 


A flat piece of iron was made red hot, and the tongue of the swearing person was branded 
with it The burning of the tongue showed the falsity of the swearer, while its safety proved 
him true in his cause. 


The parties to a dispute used to bring two goats alike in all respects. The goats were 
given equal quantities of poison. The party whose goat was affected with poison before the 
other’s was considered to be in the right and won the case. 


All these three customs are now ont of use in British territories. 


207, All quarrels are decided by the oaths stated above. 
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DX. — Magic and Charms. 


208, Mazcic is practised by magicians only, and there are no witches. 


ri . > ” ' * bed i nf f: 

209. This practice is no concern of the priest, nor has he any enmity with the magicians. 
In some pluccs even the priests act as magicians: and in others, other men do so. In short, 
any one who learns this science can become a magician. 


210. The magician’s business is to foretell by means of fienres. He always remains at 
home. He goes to the honse of a person who calls him. and there he either makes a charm or 
dispels one. Generally, the people look upon him with respect. 


211. The man who remains dirty and unclean, and does not worship gods, but devotes 
his whole attention to the worship of evil spirits, and does not take a bath, is taken to be as 
a magician. 


212. The people generally believe that the attendance of a magician means either the 
calling of ghosts to disclose some secret or to make a person receive some gain or injury. 


L.XI.— Possession and Exorcism. 


213, Itis believed that people become possessed of ghosts. In order to cure a possessed 
person, he is made to inhale the smoke of chillies. If the ghost does not leave him, a Brahman 
or a magician is called in, who, according to his own science, makes charms as mentioned 
above, 


214. Possession by a ghost is considered evil. Spirits are g.nerally under the control of 
low persons, such as Kélis, cobblers, shepherds, ironsmiths, etc., as well as under that of 
Brahmans. A ghost imposed by a low person is thought to be unholy, while that by a person 
of high caste is holy. 


LIT. — Dreams. 


+ 


215. Dreams dreamt in good health and on a clear night can portend good or evil, can tell 
about the past, and foretell the future. 


216, A learned Brahman is called to interpreta dream, and is told all about it, If the 
dream seems, according to the rules of the books, evil, the Brahman makes the man who 
dreamt it give some charity, but there is no need of charity in the case of a good dream, 


_ 217. Ifa dead person is seen in a dream, and conversation is held with him, then the 
dream is considered to be one relating to the communication with spirits. Other dreams are 
good or bad omens. 


LXIII, — Spirit Propitiation. 
218. To propitiate spirits, Brahmans are made to recite panchak sh andi hymns (hymns to 


propitiate), and alms are given. Brahmans or magicians make charms and tie them to the 
necks of the possessed persons. 


EXIV, — The Evil Eye. 


219. People believe in the effects of the evil eye and are much afraid ofit. They consider 
it worse than magic. 


220. Some men have so much power in their eyes, that if anything be eaten in their 
sight, it is soon vomited. No particular reason given for this is worth mentioning. 
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221. The effects of the evil eye are done away with by charms, or by performing the 
business out of the sight of the man suspected to possess if. A portion of something brought 
from without is put in the house fire. The effect of the evil eye upon an animal is neutralized 
by throwing some dust over it. 

LXV. — Charms. 


222. Magicians perform charms upon a person by means of things belonging to that 
person, or by things that were a portion of his body : — 

(1) Nails or hair cut from his body, or the dust over which he has trodden. 

(2) Driving a nail in a tree bearing the same name as the person intended to be injured, 
will wound that person. 

(3) Warming the water of a spring of the same name as the victim on a fire, will make 
him to suffer from heat. 

(4) Making an image of a person and wounding it with a nail in his name. 

(5) Making an image of a person and either burying or burning it. 

(6) Putting the flesh of a corpse, or some pepper or mustard, in the name of the victim, 
on a sacrificial fire. 


All these things are done in order that their effect may fall upon the victim. 


223, Special care is taken to destroy nails or hair when cut. Every man has two names, 
and the reason of this is that the magicians may not know the birth name. 


LEVI, — Fortune-telling. 
224. A magician or a jéitshé (astrologer) foretells and foresees future events, 


225. The following are the methods of prophesying and foreseeing : — 

(1) The astrologer has three dice. He throws them and, making estimates by means of 
the letters of the alphabet, interprets good or evil results. 

(2) The disciple or déd, who is well known as a magician, concentrates his attention for a 
few minutes, and answers any questions put to him as to the good or bad end of the enquirer. 

(3) Some oil is poured ona plate of white brass, and a lighted lamp is placed on this 
plate at night. The medium fixes his eyes, for a few minutes, upon this lamp, after which he 
goes into a trance, and in this state he foretells future events. 

(4) Questions are put to the medium in the evening, and he answers them the next 
morning. It is supposed that he receives information at night from some god, 

(5) Sometimes the medium takes some oil or ght (purified butter) in his hands and rubs 
them for afew minutes, and then answers questions. Some interpret answers by making the 
questioner name any frnit or flower. 


Answers to most of the questions about the past or present are correct, but to those 
about future are very seldom correct. Magicians and charmers belong to the Brahman, Jégi, 
shoemaker, K6li, minstrel, smith, and Badi classes. 


LXAVII. — Illness is Spirit-caused. 
226. Illness is generally attributed to ghosts. 


227, Ifa man is suffering from a disease which cannot be diagnosed by physicians, or if it 
increases with the use of medicine, orifit abates in the day and increases in the night, then it 
is thought to be a case of possession, and is referred to a Brahman or disciple (ddéd). He throws 
dice or goes into a trance, and thus tells what sort of spirit is possessing the patient. The 
patient is treated in the manner suggested by the medium. Generally the medium cures him 
by adoration and other such means. 
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Social Restrictions. 
LXVIII.— Abstention from Foods. 


928. The Hindus abstain from taking the meat of a cow, an ox, a buffalo (male and 
female), a dog, a cat, an ass, a horse, a mule, a camel, a crow, a jackal, a heron, a peacock, 
a mouse, a serpent, a lizard, a tortoise, and a sheep. They do not use garlic, onion, turnip, 
raddish, carrot, and mushroom among the vegetables. Dut these customs are observed by some 
of the people and not by all. 


229. All persons do not abstain from the use of things already mentioned, but only high 
caste men and Brahmans, such as RAjpfits, Banids, Stids, and Bohras, do so. Others, such as 
Kanaits, smiths, minstrels, Baris, barbers, and goldsmiths, do not care for the above restrictions. 
All the tribes, except shoemakers, Kélis, shepherds, and Nigalfis, abstain from the above- 
mentioned meats, but not necessarily from the vegetables. 


230. It isa religious restriction not to take these things. 


231. People abstain from these only on account of religious restrictions. Otherwise 
there is no reason for giving them mp. 


LXIX. — Tribal Descent. 


9232. No tribe is considered to have been descended from any plant or animal. However 
the pipal tree, the banian tree, and the télast plant are thonght to have divine powers. 


233. No reasonable explanation can be given of the tribal fables. 


Lx xX. — Customs on Eating, etc. 


934, The customs of the people as regards eating, touching, speaking, seeing, and 
pronouncing names are given below :— 


Brahmans, Rajptts, Béhras, Banias, Sads, and Kshatriyas. — There are some 
sections who do not take unfried food prepared by any person not belonging to their own 
section. There is no restriction regarding touching, seeing, speaking, and pronouncing names. 
They do not drink even water touched by a low Brahman, such as the Krishan. 


Kanaits and other sects neither eat food prepared by a person not belonging to their 
own sect, nor do they drink water touched by such a man. There is no restriction as regards 


touch. 


235, The restriction of touch is according to caste. For instance, men of high castes 
do not touch those of low castes, The restrictions of eating and drinking are according to the 
subdivisions even of the same sect. 


236. High-caste people look down upon low-caste men. They hate the men who eat 
fesh of cows or buffaloes. However, this custom prevails among the low castes only. 


LXXI. — Restrictions as to Women. 


237, Infants and women cannot enter into temples unlesa they are purified by means of 
baths, etc. A woman whose husband is alive is not allowed to worship the god Siva, nor can she 
worship Bir Bhairéi or Hantiman nor Kall. Widows worship Siva, 
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238. The father of the husband of a woman has no scruples against using the things of her 
father. but her father cannot take anything from his son-in-law. He will not even drink water 
from the village where his daughter is married. But this custom prevails only among those tribes 
whose marriages are performed according to religious tenets. There is no such restriction for those 
whose marriages are not thus performed. 


289. The reason of the above restrictions seems to be this — that as the father makes a vow to 
forsake everything that he gives as dower to his daughter, and it is not permissible to appropriate 
anything that has been once given up, so he does not even take meals at his son-in-law’s house; for 
everything in the house of the latter is affected by the things given by the former. For the same 
reasons, a j/jmdn (disciple) of a Brahman cannot take food in the house of that Brahman. 


LEXI, — Pronouncing Names and Words. 


240. The names of elder relatives are not pronounced out of respect for them. The younzer 
relative does not pronounce the name of the elder, but the elder can call the younger by name. For 
instance, a son does not pronounce the name of his father, mother-in-law, or elder brother, out of 
regard for them, and considers them more sacred than others, 


241. There is no fear of magic or charm. The name is not pronounced only out of respect. 


242. Many men do not pronounce, in the course of a conversation, the name of the chief or of 
a deceased person. The chief is mentioned by his title, and the deceased by his relationship. 


‘243. Words or subjects denoting contempt, licentiousness, drinking, etc., are not spoken in 
the presence of a chief, or elder, or respectable person. 


LXXTIT, — Courtesy Titles. 
244. The following are the titles used by different castes. An inferior person will call 
a sunerior one by his customary title, Men of equal rank can call each other by name : — 
Titles of Brahmans.: — Pandit, Jétishi, Padhs, Pardhit, Achiryé, Pandé, Rat, Bhat. 


Titles of Rajptts [_— Raja, Mahfraja, Rona, Mahiarind,. Thikur, Katwar, Mian, Rathi. 
Rangar, Ravat, Dad, Sartdré. , 


Titles of Banids : — Shih, Séth. 
Titles of Kanaits : — Mukhii, Wazir, Mehta, Mehr, Négi, Palsra. 


Other tribes have drdinary titles according to their professions, and they nced not be dwelt upon. 


An inferior person will address a superior one with the following words : — Panditji, Jéshijt 
- ALA AL: AT SA a Asa ’ 
Maharaj, RAja, Sahib, Ran’ Sahib, Shahji, Mukhiyaji, and so on. 


LEXIV. — Agricultural Superstitions. 


245. (1) It is prohibited to plough land on the amdvas (last day of moon), ekddashi 
(eleventh day of moon), or any other important’ festival. If at the time of ploughing, a snake be 
killed by the ploughshare, it is forbidden to go on ploughing without purifying it. 


At the time of seed sowing the following matters are regarded as necessary : — (a) That the 
séwer’ hetimder ‘the good influence of the moon; (5) That there be no évil ‘naks/atar' (star), 
tizhé (date) or jog (combination of stars) ; (c) That the day be neither Tuesday’ wor ‘Saturday. 
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: Sus The following things are regarded as necessary, both at the time of sowing and of 
arvest : — 


The people generally are very careful of panchak jég, Tuesday, Saturday; amdvas puranindshi 
(full moon) and shkankrdné at the time of seed sowing and harvesting, but they do not care for evil 
stars and jogs. If it rains a day or two after seed sowing it is considered ominous. The 
same is thought of rain at harvest, or of excessive rain at the time of planting a corn-field or one 
or two days after it, or of rain on the night of janamashtami or ouranmdshi in Har or amdvas in 
Bhadén. 

Ordinarily, land is ploughed twice, but good farmers plough it thrice, ¢. ¢., first in lines parallel 
to the length of the field; secondly, crosswise from one corner to the other; and thirdly, also 
erosswise from the third corner to the fourth. The advantage of this is that the soil which remains 
unturned by the first ploughing is turned by the second, and thus the whole of the field is uniformly 
made fit for the crops to grow. 


A long post is fixed in the field and a bone, or the skin of some animal, is hoisted on this post 
asascare crow. Beasts being afraid of it,do not come near and injure the crops. It is also 
believed to be a safeguard against ghosts or the evil eye, 


246, Feasts are given to the Brahmans at the time of digging a well, or a water-channel, or 
harvest. When a well or a water-channel is ready, the Brihman is made to offer prayers, and after 
this they are used for watering purposes. When the harvest has commenced a big wheaten loaf is 
brought to the field and distributed among all the men present, or a goat is sacrificed and taken 
home. When corn is separated from the chaff itis collected ina large heap and worshipped, and 
@ portion of it is set aside for the gol. The scrapings are stored in bags or boxes. The people 
do not use fresh corn without feeding a Brahman with it. Also some grain is devoted fo the 
deceased ancestors, with which Brahmans are fed. At the end of the year — ¢. ¢., at the end of the 
kharif season, when all the crops have been garnered — the people of the village bring their god 
from his temple with great éefa¢ and worship him and sacrifice to him a goat, All the persons 
accompanying the god and saints and mendicants are fed, Generally this entertainment is given by 
several villages from the month of Bhidén to Magh, and is called dhadrénjd, halan, jdgrd, panild 


pehrét or maghdji. 


247, Sowing for the rad crops begins in Asdj and ends in Poh, and that for the kharif 
continues from Chét to Har, The reaping of crops begins in Baisikh and ends in Har for the radi, 
and that for the szartf begins in Aséj and ends in Maghar. Sowing and reaping not done at the 
proper time is defective, and excess or want of rain on both these occasions is harmful. 


248. ‘There are no special gods for special seasons. 


949. No tribe has any particalar god, nor is caste of any importance in becoming a disciple. 
People can worship any god they choose. 


LXXV.— Food and Drink, 


we 


250, A detail is given below of the use, or otherwise, of wine, beef, the flesh of a monkey, pork, 
cloven-hoofed or uncloven-hoofed animals’ flesh, fowls, fish with or without scales, shark, snake, mice, 
and other insects, and food of which another person has been eating. | 
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Ved Pathi Brahmans or those living in plains, Bhibris, Baniis, Khshatriyas, and Bairagi 
mendicants neither eat nor touch any of these articles. 


Brahmans of the hills, Rajpits, Sids, Béhras, Kanaits, goldsmiths, Jats, barbers, gardeners, 
milkmen, potters, masons, washermen, dyesinkers, carpenters, smiths, Thathérd or Bharéras, 
minstrels or Taris, or Dakis, and Dhadis, if Saivas or Saktaks, eat the flesh of animals and 
use wine; if Vaishnavas, they do not. 


The Saivas use the following : — Wine of all sorts; flesh of goats, either male or female ; 
flesh of male sheep ; pork; flesh of wild fowl; fish of every kind. There is no rule for the use 
or otherwise, of the flesh of animals with cloven or uncloven hoofs. Some men eat the flesh of cloven 
hoofed animals, and others do not. The same is the case with animals with uncloven hoofs and wild 
birds. The flesh of the peacock, crow, kanshardi, heron, and kite, etc., is not used. 


The Chanals, Kélis, ministrels, shepherds, sweepers, cobblers, sailors or boatmen, and weavers. 
use beef, the flesh of buffaloes, pork, flesh of cloven-hoofed and uncloven-hoofed animals, except 
those mentioned above and the flesh of a snake, a jackal, or a mouse. 


No tribe eats anything of which a person of another tribe has been eating. Also men of the 
same tribe do not use food left after eating by another person. If a person of low caste be in the 
service of a person of high caste, then he can eat the food left by his master. A wife can use the 
food left by her husband, and children can use food left by their parents or elder brothers. , 


251. Some men do not take meat in the rains. They do not use cold things in winter, and 
avarm things in summer. 


252. It is forbidden by religion to take meat in the rains. In other seasons some things 
are not used in order to preserve health, 


253. Widows and small children do not use meat. There is no difference between men 
and women, mirors and adults, poor and rich, in taking or rejecting other foods, 


254, None but the Chanils and low castes use the flesh of monkeys, elephants, cows, 
oxen, herons, etc., for they are regarded as belonging to the gods. ‘ 
LXXVI. — Dining Customs. 

255. " Among the Hindus none but Kayasthas ‘eat fogathes Every adult person eats on 


R separate table. Minor boys and girls can take food with their parénts, but‘ only as long.as 
they are six or seven years old. 


a 
~ ~ 


~ 


256. Men and women do not eat together among the Hindus. 


257. After the food is ready, a little of everything cooked is set apart for the god, and 
some of it is consigned to the fire of the hearth. Then it islaid before all the men. Every 
man puts aside, from his own plate, some portion for _a cow, and a little is given to the crows 
and dogs. Some is put in the fire, and the yest is eaten. 


ad ai = } . . : . i . . = ° : : a : ee 
,» ¢258,. There is no peculiarity concerning eating and drinking, except that it is an ancient 
castom. Oo 
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L&XVIT, — Stimulants and Medicines. 


259. Stimulants and medicines are indifferently used. Some men do not use medicines 
prepared by a doctor who is of a low caste. Medicines, containing anything the use of 
which is prohibited by religion, are not used. No particular custom deserves mention. 


260. People use wine at the time of the Holi or on any other happy occasion. 


261. Wine is often used as a preventive of epidemics, like cholera, etc. 


262. Drinking and use of other stimulants is regarded in the following manner by 
people : — 


(1) Excessive drinking is badly thought of, if it produces lowness of spirits and brain fever. 
If it is used in small quantities, so as not to bring on excitement, or not to retard the ordinary- 
course of business, then it is considered no harm to drink. 


(2) The use of charas and ganja (intoxicating hemp drugs) is considered wicked. 


(3) Use of opium to prevent some bodily disease or infirmity is not thonght badly of, 
but otherwise it is looked down upon. 


(4) To smoke chandu (a hemp drug) is considered wrong. 
(5) The use of thang (a light hemp drug) in summer as a cooling draught is thought goud; 


( Zo be continued. ) 





MISCELLANEA. 
THE SEASONS OF GIRDHAR SADHU. 
By the Poetess Sanvri Sakhi, 


Text. Translation. 
Girdhar, banst baji ; Sham, teri 4waz sunkar Girdhar, thy lute sounded; Sham, hearing 
main dauri. the sound I hastened to thee. 
Rimjhim rimjhim meh& barseh tat: Jamné Heavily, heavily fell the rain: I hastened to 
par lagt jhari. the Jamna. 
I. I. 
Pahl4 mahin’d Asfrh lagiy&; meré dil ho raha | The first month June has come; my heart is in 
bhorangi. a turmoil. 


Pandit, joshi, sabhi bajh liye; bajh hiya ramta 
jogi. 
Girdhar, banst baji, &c. 
il. 


Disr& mahind Sdwan lagiyé; haryalf ho rahi 
jangal men. 
Dam dam par yid karfin; thi jhurwat aad 


mahlin men. 
Girdhar, bansi baji, &c. 
TIT. 
Bhaédon mahina it ghan garje, dhamak tarin, 


chhatyan larzen. 
Wa, Man Mohan, kathori mere dil k&, dard ko! 


. nahin bajhe. 
Girdhar, bansi baji, &c. 


Priests, astrologers, all have I consulted; I have 
consulted the wandering jogi. 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c, 
II. 
The second month July has come; the grass is 
green in the woodlands. 
Every moment I recall them ; there was suffering 
in my palace. 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c. 
iil. 
In the third month Angust the clouds thunder, 
and the lightning falls and the heart grieves. 
Alas, Man Mohan, fascinator of i my heart, no one 
considers iy pain,- - 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c. 
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IV. 
Asoj asi lagi rahi, Sakbf ri; ajha na dye Har 
Khrishna. 


Tulst ki mal& leke hath men, Ram Rim ratna 


ratna. 
Girdhar, banst baji, &c. 
V. 
Katik karm-bhag mere chike nahif mile Nand ke 
lala. 
Mukat ki latak mere man bas gai; ri Mohan- 
mala ! 
Girdhar, bansi bajt, &c. 
VI. 
Manghur mang bhari naksak se, sab zéwar mera 
sone kA. ~ : 
Ajhin na de. Kin barm&e? Bard andésha hai 
pi ka. 
Girdhar, bans? baji, &c. 
VII. 
Poh piyé mad mati dolen, jam Sa&wan ki hai 
bijli. 
Palpal bars pari; pal bite; jam bite, jam jan 
sahéye. 
Girdhar, bansi baji, &c. 
VITl. 
Moh mahin4 man meré atk&: Har darshan ki hin 
piyast, 
Airat apna sir mort ; ajhah na de Birj-bast. 
Girdhar, banst bajt, &c. 


IX, 
aay phég khel Man Mohan: ’abir, gull, ude 
Todi ; - : 
Késar rang kf kich baht hai; lipat jhapat khelen 
Holi, - 
Girdhar, banst baji, &e. 
xX. 
Shet cme st mohe chinté legt: bhal ghar n4 
sijhe. 
Prin patt piydére, Man Mohan,-bil4 darshan kot 
na pichhe, : 
Girdhar, banst baji, &e. ___ 
Xi, 
Baisékh mahiné sab sakht milkar, Dewal pajen 
men jaitt, 7 
Shim mile to sab dukh bichhen, sttal ho mert 
chhaii. 
Girdhar, banst baji, &c. 
XII, 
Jeth mahiné tapen deoté bich Puh4r Kushfvartt. 
esr Sakhi par kirpé kijio; 4n milen Mathri- 
. ‘Girdhar, hanst bajt, &c. 


IV. 
September has commenced, O Sakhi; 
Khrishna has not yet come. 
I take my tuls? garland in my hand to repeat the 
name of Ram again and again. 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c. 
V. 
In October my heart grieves that I have not met 
the son of Nand. 
The brilliancy of his crown has filled my heart; 
oh the Mohan necklace! 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c. 


VI. 
In November I have braided my hair, and put on 
all my golden jewels. 
Yet he comes not. Who has deceived him? 
Great is the anxiety in my heart. 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c. 
VIL. 
In December my love is filled with pride, like the 
lightning of July. 
The separation of a year has passed ; I suffer the 
separation; as I suffer, so my life passes. 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &e. 
VIII. 
' In January my heart isin love: I am athirst 
for a sight of Har. 
The spring is set; yet the dweller in Brij comes 
not. : 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c. 


TX. 
In February Man Mohan has come to play : abér,? 
guldl? and roli are used ; 
Saffron has fallen lavishly; leaping and dancing 
they play at the Holi. 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c. 
x. 


In March my heart is grieved; pleasure comes 
not to my house. 


The master of my life,-Man Mohan, has not 
asked to see me, 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &e. 
XI. 
In April all my companions go together to the 
Diwali festival. 
If I meet Shim, all my trouble is eased and peace 
enters my breast. : 
Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c. 
XII. 
In May the gods do penance on Kushiavarti Hill. 
Do Sanvri Sakhia favour that she may meet the 
dweller in Mathré. | 
' Girdhar. thy Inte’ sounded. &c. 


Har 





a  eenenrenet inane 
2 The red powder. thrown by the people on one another at the Holf. 


7 A mixture of rite, furmieric and alum with acid used to paint the forehead. 


8 Saffron ambergris. 
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A PLAN FOR A UNIFORM SCIENTIFIC RECORD OF TITE 
LANGUAGES OF SAVAGES. 
Applied to the Languages of the Andamanese and Nicohnrese. 
BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 
( Continued from p. 251.) 
Tit." 
THE THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR APPLIED 
TO THE NICOBARESE LANGUAGE. 
Prefatory Remarks, 

Tue Nicobarese speak one Language in six Dialects so different as to be routually unintelli- 
gible to the ear. These six Dialects are, from North to South, Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, Central, 
Southern, and Shom Peh (vide Map attached ), 

The chief place of European residence has always been Nancowry Harbonr, where the Central 
Dialect is spoken and hence that Dialect is by very far the best known. Therefore, except where 
otherwise specially stated, all examples and sll vernacular words quoted are taken from that Dialuct. 
Diacritical marks have not been used, except where unavoidable. 

The works of Prof. Kuhn, Griinwedel, Vaughan Stevens, and Pater W. Schmidt were not 
available to me while writing this Grammar. 

I.— GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 
a. —- History of the Study. 

The Nicobarese Language in the Central Dialect has been long since studied. Vocabularies, . 
collections of sentences, and partial Grammars of this Dialect have been made at intervals by various 
missionaries and others from 1711 onwards — the two Jesuit Fathers Faure and Bonnet in 1711; 
Surgeon Fontana of the Austrian vessel Josef und Theresia in 1778 (published 1795) ; G. Hamilton 
in 1801; the Danish missionary Rosen in 1831-4; Fathers Chabord and Plaisant (in Teressa) in 
1845; Fathers Barbe and Lacrampe in 1846; Dr. Rink in the Danish vessel Galathea in 1846; 
the Austrian Novara Expedition in 1857 (published in 1862), with additions by de Roepstorff and 
others under Colonel H. Man; Maurer in 1867; Mr. A. GC, Man in 1869; comparative statement 
by V. Ball of all information up to 1869 ; Mr. E. H. Man in 1871 onwards ; F, A. de Roepstorff 
in 1876 onwards; Dr. Svoboda of the Austrian Aurora Expedition, 1886 (published 1892). 

Ten Vocabularies and a translation into the Central Dialect of 27 Chapters of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew were made by the Danish Moravian missionaries (Herrnhuter) in 1768—87. These are 
still preserved in manuscript at Herrnhut, and were partially embodied in de Roepstorff’s 
posthumous Dictionary of the Nancowry (Central) Dialect, 1884; capital book with valuable 
appendices, requiring, however, retransliteration for English readers, 

b.——-Man’s Enquiries into the Central Dialect. 

But the latest and best attempt to reproduce this Dialect is Mr. E. H. Man’s Dictionary of the 
Central Nicobarese Language, 1889. This contains also a brief and valuable attempt at the Grammar 
and a Comparative Vocabulary of all the Dialects. The system of transcription adopted is the very 
competent one of the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, Mr, Man had the advantage of all the labours of his 
predecessors, together with a much longer residence in the islands than any of them and better means 
of locomotion. To these he has added the accuracy and care which distinguish all his work. In 
this Article, therefore, his book has been followed for the facts of the language and the forms of its 
words, and all the examples given in it are culled from the great number of sentences he has recorded, 
For the mode of presentation Iam, however, responsible, as Mr. Man attempted in his Grammar 
to explain the language exclusively from the current Hnglish view of Grammar, rather than to 
present its character as a scientific study. 

The other Dialects only find a place in Mr. Man’s studies and are still but little known, no one 
with sufficient scholarly equipment or inclination having ever resided on any of the islands for the 
time necessary to study them to the extent that has been possible at Nancowry. 

25 Largely reprinted with additions and many corrections from Chapter IV, Part II, of the Census Report, 


India, 1901, Vol. I. 
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c.— Philological Value. 

The Nicobarese speak one language, whose affinities are with the Indo-Chinese Languages, ay 
represented nowadays by the Mon Language of Pegu and Annam and the Khmer Language of 
Cambodia amongst civilised peoples and by a number of uncivilised tribes in the Malay Peninsula 
und Indo-China, It has affinities also with the speech of the tribes in the Peninsula, who are 
xenerally classed as “wild Malays” ( Orang-utan and Orang-bukit), so far as that speech has come 
under the old influence of the Indo-Chinese Languages. The Nicobarese language is thus of 
vonsiderable value philologically, as preserving, on account of isolation and small admixture with 
foreign tongues for many centuries, the probable true basis for the philology of the Languages of the 
Indo-Chinese Family. 

d."— Dialects. 

The language is spoken by 6,300 people in six Dialects, which have now become so differentiated 
in Getails as to be mutually unintelligible, and to be practically, so far as actual colloquial speech is 
voncerned, six different languages, These dialects are limited in range by the islands in which they 
are spoken — 

1. Car Nicobar (population 3,451). 
2, Chowra (population 522 ). 
8. Teressa with Bompoka (population 702). 
4. Central — Camorta, Nancowry, Trinkut, Katchal ( population 1,095). 
5. Southern — Great Nicobar Coasts and Kondul, Little Nicobar and Pulo Milo ( population 
192). 
6. Shom Pei — inland tribe of Great Nicobar ( population 548). 
e.— Mutual Unintelligibility. 

Although it can be proved that the Nicobarese Language is fundamentally one tongue, yet the 
hopeless unintelligibility of the dialect of one Island to the ear of the people of another may be 
shown by the following example :— 

Car Nicobar. 
om paickia dra chian kd * tdrik 
don’s acraid not I eat man 
Central, 
wot meh pahda chit okng6k ten patyih 
don’t you afraid I-not eat to man 
Sense of Both. 
Don’t be afraid! I don’t eat men! (I am not a cannibal), 


f.— Foreign Influence. 
. Ir spite of the aptitude of the people for picking up such foreign tongues ag they hear spoken, 
quite a iew fereign words have been adopted into their speech, Hxamples are— 
From Portuguese. 


ENGLISH. NICOBARESE. HINGLISH. NicopaneseE, 
boot shapiita cask pipa 
buok, paver lébare elephant lifanta 
hat shapéo rupee rupia 
copper money Santa Maria shaman, sorcerer pater 
“ God” Déuse, Réos 

From Hindustani. 
salt shal, sal 

From Malay. 

cup mongko an evil spirit IWwipot?6 
buffalo kapo fowl haiyam 
cat koching 


- irene me 
* The tut are spirits of the departed ghosts, one of whichis iwi-pdt, pdt Raine dhe 6.ecb a aah 
svme Indo-Chinese form, : Dom 2 g the Sanskrit bhdta through 
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Only a century ago Portuguese was the trade language of the islands, with a sprinkling o: 
Danish, German, and English. Malay and Chinese were both so before the Portuguese day, avd now 
English, Burmese, and Hindustani are well understood. Indeed, the nature of the trade at any given 
island can be tested by the foreign languages best understood there. E. g., on Car Nicobar, Barimese 
is best understood, and then English and Hindustani: Malay and the other Nicobarese diaicets nut 
much, On Chowra, Hindustani, Tamil, Malay, and English are sycken to a limited extent, and 
there is a trading knowledge of the other Nicobarese dialects, except Shom Pen, On Teressa, Malay, 
Burmese, and English are the languages, with the dialects of Chowra and the Central Group. Tn 
the Central Group they talk Hindustani, Malay, i:nglish, Chinese, ands little Burmese, with the 
dialects of the South and Teressa. Ia the Southern Group they talk M industani. Chinese 
and English, with the Central Dialect. p they talk Malay, Hindastani, Chinese, 


The women know only their own dialect, and are dumb before all strangers. And here, as 
elsewhere among polyglot peoples, natives of different islands sometimes have to converse in a 
mutually known foreign tongue (e.g., Hindustani, Burmese, Malay, or English), when unable tv 
comprehend each other’s dialects. 

¢.— Effect of Tabu on the Language, 


There is a custom of tabu, which in the Nicobars, as elsewhere when it is in vogue, has serious- 
ly affected the language at different places, at least temporarily, Any person may adopt any 
word, however essential and common, in the language as his or her personal name, and when he or 
she dies it is tabued for a generation, for fear of summoning the ghost. In the interval a synonym 
has to be adopted and sometimes sticks, but that this is not very often the case is shown by a 
comparison of the Vocabularies published or made in 1711, 1787, 1876, and 1889, which prove that 
the language possesses a stability that is remarkable in the circumstances of its being unwritten and 
therefore purely colloquial, spoken by communities with few opportunities of meeting, and subject to 
the changing action of tabu. 








h. — Method of Speech. 

The Nicobarese speech is slurred and indistinct, but there is no abnormal dependence on tone 
accent, or gesture to make the meaning clear, The dialects are, as might be expected, rich in 
specialised words for actions and concrete ideas, but poor in generie and abstract terms. 

i.—A Highly Developed Analytical Language. 

Nicobarese is a very highly developed Analytical Language, with a strong resemblance in 
grammatical structure to English. It bears every sign of a very long continuous growth, both of 
syntax and etymology, and is clearly the outcome of a strong intelligence constantly applied to its 
development. Considering that it is unwritten and but iittle atected by foreign tongues, and so has 
not had extraneous assistance in its growth, it is a remarksble prulact of the haan swe There 
is no difference in the development of the diferent dialects. That o: the wild Shom Peiiis as 
“advanced” in its structure as the specch o? the trading Car Nieobarese. 

j.— Wature of Growth. 

The growth of the language has been so complicated, and so many principles of speech have 
been partially adopted in building it up, that nothing is readily discoverable regarding it. The 
subject and predicate are not at once perceptible to the grammarian, nor are principal and 
gubordinate sentences. The sentences, too, cannot at once be analysed correctly, nor can the roots 
of the words without great care be separated from the overgrowth. Neither syntax nor etymology 
are eaSy, and correct speech is very far from being easily attained. 

k, — Order of the Words, 

Grammatically the point to bear in mind is the order of the words, which is practically the 
English order, especially as functional inflexion is absent to help the speaker to intelligibility, and 
there is nothing in the form of the words to show their class, whether nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
so on. Prepositions, conjunctions, auxiliaries, adverbs, and the ‘‘particles” of speech are freely 
used, and so are elliptical sentences. Compound words. and phrases, consisting of two or more 
words just thrown together and used as one word are unusually common, and the languages show 
their Far Eastern proclivities by an extended use of “ numeral co-efficients.” 
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1. — Difficult Htymology. 

The great difficulty in the language lies in the etymology. Words are built up of roots and 
stems, to which are added prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, both to mark the classes of connected words 
and to differentiate connected words when of the same class, ¢. ¢., to show which of two connected 
words is a verb and which a noun, and to mark the difference in the sense of two connected nouns, 
and so on, Dut this differentiation is always hazily defined by the forms thus arrived at, 
and the presence of a particular classifying affix does not necessarily define the class to which the 
word belongs. So also the special differentiating affixes do not always mark differentiation, 


Again the affixes are attached by mere agglutination, in forms which have undergone phonic 
change, and by actual inflexion. Their presence, too, not unfrequently causes phonic change in, 
and inflexion of, the roots or stems themselves. 


The chief peculiarity of the language lies in a series of “ suffixes of direction,” indicating the 
direction (North, South, East, West, above, down, below, or at the landing-place) in which action, 
condition, or movement takes place. But even sutfixes so highly specialised as these are not by any 
means only attached to words, the sense of which they can and do affect in this way. 


It is just possible that “ North = up there: South = down there: West = below: East = 
in towards ’’ have reference to the original migrations of the people, because the general direction of 
a migration, still in steady progress, of half-civilised tribes of considerable mental development on 
the Northern Burmese frontiers is North to South regularly, But this point would require proof. 


It is thus that only by a deep and prolonged study of the language, one can learn to recognise 
a root, or to perceive the sense or use of an affix, and only by a prolonged practice could one hope to 
speak or understand it correctly in all its phases, Nicobarese is, in this sense, indeed a difficult 
language, 
m. — Specimens of the Speech. 


The following sample sentences in the Central Dialect will sufficiently exhibit the manner of 
Nicobarese speech. 


The abbreviation ¢, i. r. == connector of intimate relation, a point to be explained later on. By 
translating it ‘‘in respect of’’ the sense of the Nicobarese sentences in which it occurs becomes clear. 


Sample Sentences in the Central Dialect. 


1. 
ane inoat lamang ten chia 
that knife belong to I 
(that knife belongs to me ). 

2. 
tnoat ta shong ot 
knife c.i.r. sharp is 
( the knife is sharp ). 

3. 
dare ane noang shaneh kwomhata ten chia 
both that thing spear give to [ 
( give me both those spears ). 

4, 
tteak poatire dmheng en an 
sleep always noon c.i.r. he 


Che is always asleep at noon: the Nicobarese idiom is however really “ noon (is) always asleep 
for him’’). 

5. 
an chuk harra halau lie kan de 
he go see buy cloth wife own 
(he has gone to see about buying cloth for his wife). 

6. 

leat etchai—chaki-lébare chia oal kaiyt de 
did  greet-—face—paper (read aloud) I in road 


ae own 
(I read it aloud while I was travelling ). 
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a, 
eichai—chaka—lébare chia tanang ta an 
read—aloud I arrived c.i.r. he 
(he arrived while I was reading aloud}. 
harra ta chau de ta Jinowa tai 
see c.i.r. elder-brother own c.i.r. beat by 


chia an kenytim ledt chim 

father his child did ery 

(his child cried on seeing its elder brother beaten by its father). 
9. 

chia finowa tat an ta ong olhaki 

I beat by he c.i.r. past-of-today morning 


(I was beaten by him this morning ). 
10. 


paitshe shit Ide 6 ta ofé 
some old cloth has c.i.r. they ( more than fwo) 


(they have some old cloth ). 
ik. 


katom ? yuang kamiutoka kakiat te take 
how-many? persons dancers present c.i.r. last-night 
(how many dancers were there last night 7) 


12. 
an hat kéan see 
he not child you 
(he is not your child). 

13. 
oal hoptép men ta ngong 
in box you @. i. nothing 
(there is nothing in your box). ri 

14. 
ane kanyitt halaw mén longto-ten chi 7 
that coat buy you from who ? 
(from whom did you buy that coat ?) 

15. 
chiia okldkng até an kdi6 ia nt chia 
I permit he _live c. i, r. hut I 
(I let him live in my hut ). 

16, 
chita léap kichal 
I can swim 
(I can swim ). 

17. 
linken chit léap okngik taina tit 
to-day I-not can eat because sick 
(I cannot eat to-day because I am sick ). 
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II.— GRAMMAR, 
a.— The Theory of Universal Grammar. 


I will now proceed to discuss the Nicobarese Language on the lines of the Theory of Universal 


Grammar already explained, using the Central Dialect for the purpose, and avoiding diacritical 
marks, except where necessary to the context. - The familiar grammatical terms will be inserted in 
brackets beside the novel ones used, whenever necessary, in order to make statements clear in 
a familiar manner. 


b.——- Example of Sentences of One Word. 


The Nicobarese, like all other peoples, can express a complete meaning or sentence by an integer 


or single word, or by a phrase representing a single word: but they do not use this form of speech to 
excess. Thus: 


ENGLISH. Centra Diatrot, - Eneuise, Centrat Direct. 
oh ( astonishment ) wee, oyakaré lor - tochangté 
alas aiyakaré there ( annoyance) hah-i-a 
oh ( pain ) aré what a pity hoh 

dear me (compassion) ch go on (encouragement ) shial 

ah ( dislike ) shesh ‘there’s no saying = anyapa 
ugh ( disgust ) bonh-hunh-hunph who knows anyachii 
hush ah-ah-ah what’s that P kashi P 
tué ( rebuke )} en-en-en-n thingummy (doubt) chinda 
pooh hash ‘ thingembob (doubt) chiianda 
hurrah, bravo hi-ha-a-a 


e,— Subject and Predicate. 


Nicobarese sentences, when of more than one word, are usually, but not always, clearly divided into 
subject and predicate, as can be seen from an examination of the-sample sentences above given. Thus: 
P= predicate: S=subject. The numbers below refer to the sam 
(1) ane (S) inoat (S) lamang (P) ten (P) chua (P). 
(2) imoat (S) ta(S) shong (S) ot (P) -* 
(3) anre(P} ane(P) noang(P) shanen (P) kwomhata (P) ten(P) chug (P) 
; ; (8 not expressed). 
(5) an(S8) chuh(P) harra(P) halau(P) loe (P) kan (P) de(P). 
(6) leat (P) etchai-chaka-lebare (P phrase) chua (S) oal(P) kaiyi (P) de (P)., 
(7) etchai-chaka-lebare (P phrase) chua (8) tanang (P) ta(P) an (Py. 
(8) harra-ta-chau-de-ta-finowa-tai-chia (S phrase) an (S) Kenyum (S) leat (P) 
chim (P). (Here “ harra — ete. — chia” is a phrase, “see (ing) elider-brother 
beaten by father,” in the subject part of the sentence). 
(9) chua(S) finowa(P) tai(P) an(P) ta (P) ong (P) olhaki (P). 


ple sentences, 
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(10) paitshe (S) shi (S) loe (S) ot (P) tat cP) oe CP). 

(11) Katom (S) yuang (S) kamatoka (8) kakar (P) ta(P) wahe (P). 
(12) an(S) hat(P) koan (P) men (P). 

(14) ane(P) kanyut (P) halau(P) men(S) longtoten (P) chi (P). 

(15) chua(S) okiakngato (P) an/(P) kato(P) ta(P) ni {P) chua (P). 
(16) chua(S) leap(P) kichal (P). 

(17) linhen (P) chit (S) leap (P) okngok (P) taina (S) tu (P). 

Two of the sample sentences present a peculiarity in expressing Subject and Predicate. 


(4) wtezk poatére iiimheng eit an 
asleep always noon Coit. he 


This can be properly and directly translated, ‘‘he is always asleep at noon”; but the Nicobarese 
idiom runs in English, “noon is always asleep for him,” the predicator (verb) “is” being 
unexpressed. So that the sentence is properly divided thus— iteak (P) »eatore (P) kamheng 
(S) en(P) an (P). 

: (13) :oal hoptép méh ta ngunnt 


in box you er nothing 


Here we have both Subject and Predicate in an elliptical form, and in English, though 
translateable at once as “ there is nothing in your box,” the sentence really runs “(the contents, 
not expressed) in your box (are, not expressel) as nothing.’ So that neither the subject nor the 
Predicator (verb) are expressed, but we have instead merely a phrase explaining the subject 
placed in apposition to another phrase illustrating the predicate. The sentence, in fact, as it 
stands, consists of an explicator (adjective ) plirase, placed in apposition to an Hlustrator ( adverb ) 
phrase, and is divided elliptically thus — oul-hoptep- men (5S) ta-ngong (P). 


d.— Principal and Subordinate Words. 


‘The words in the sample sentences are also clearly, but_not readily, divisible into principal and 
subordinate, Thus; 


(1) ane (sub.) are prin. 3 in the subject : maid { prin. ) ten-chua ( sab.) in the preilicate. 
~ (2) ineat (prin.) ta-sheng (sub.) in the subject. 
(3) ail the words are sub. to Kwomhata in the predicate. 
(4) iteak poatore en-an are all sub. to a predicator (verb) unexpressed. 
loe kaw idle are all sub. to chuh-harra-h slau (prin.) in the predicate. 
leat (sub.) etcha*-chaka-lzbare ( prin.) oal-laiyi ( sub.) 
here are two Separate sentences — the first has one word in each part, and in the second 
ta and an ate sub. to- ¢enang in the predicate, In full analysis the first sentence 
is an illustrator (adverb ) phrase illustrating the predicator (verb) in the second. 
(8) in the sabj eetive part harra-tu-chau-fe-ta-finowa-tat-chia and aware sub, to kenyum 
; and so is Teat to chim in the predicate. 


~ 


am No 
~1 GH Or 
Ne Ne Soot 


| 


(9) all the words in the predicate are sub. to a predicator (verb) unexpressed. 
(10) ~ pattshe and shi are sub. to loe in the subject and ¢a-o/e to of in the predicate. 
(11) katom-yuang are sub. to kamatoka in the subject and fa-wahe to kakat in the predicate. 
(12) all the words in the predicate are sub. to a predivator (verb) unexpressed. — 
(18) in this sentence ogl-hoptep-men are sub, to an indicator (noun) unexpressed in the 


subject and ta-ngong to a predicator (verb) unexpressed in the predicate. The 
whole of the words actually expressed are thus subordinate, © 

(14) all the words "in the predicate are sub, to halau. 

(15) all the words in the predicate are sub. to oklakngato. 

(16) leap is sub, to kichal in the predicate, 

(17) here again are two sentences joined by ¢aina, because. In the first linhen and leap 
are sub. to chngok in the predicate. In the second taina is sub. to chua (1) 
unexpressed in the subject, and tu to a predicator verb unexpressol in the predicate, 
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e,—Funetions of Words. 


The next stage in analysis is to examine the functions of the words used in the sample sentences, 
and for this purpose the following abbreviations will be used :— 


ill 
C 


Abbreviations Used. 


integer. intd introducer. 

indicator, T. Ce referent conjunctor. 
explicator. r. referent substitute. 
predicator. ¢. in complementary indicator. 
illustrator. C. e complementary explicator. 
connector, ¢. il] complementary illustrator, 


The sample sentences can then be further analysed thus — 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(3) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15 ) 


(16) 
(17) 


ane(e) inoat (in) lamang(p) ten(c) chua(r.s. asc. in). 

inoat (in) ta (¢) — shong (e., the whole ane. phrase) ot (p)- 

anre(¢,@.) ane(c.e.) noang (c.e.) shanen(c.in) kwomhata (p) ten(c)— 
chua (t. 8. a8 in., the whole an ill. phrase). 

iteak (e@) poatore (ill) kamheng (in) en(e) an (1.8, a8 in): tteak-poatore- 
en-an- from an ill. phrase ). 

an (vr. Ss, as in) chuk (p)— harre (p) — halau (p,, the whole a p. phrase) 
loe(c.in) kan (in) — de (e., the whole an e. phrase). 

leat (p) — etchat (p) — chaka (¢, in) — lebare (c. in, the whole a p. phrase) 
chua (t.s. asin) oal (c) — kaiyi (in ) — de (e., the whole an e. phrase ). 

etchat (p) — chaka (¢. in ) — lebare (c. in ) — chug (rx. 8. as in., the whole an ill, 
phrase) tanang(p) ta(ill) an(r. 8. asin). 

harra (p) — ta (c) — chau (¢. in) —de (c. e. ) —ta (c) — finowa (e) — tat (c) 
chia (in., the whole ane.clause) an(e) kenywm(in) leat (p}) — chim (p., 
the whole a p. phrase). 

chua (r. 8. as in) jinowa (e)— tai (c)—an (1.8. as in., the whole an e, phrase) 
ta (¢) — ong (e ) — olhaki (in., the whole an ill. phrase), 

pattshe(e) sht(e) loe(in) ot (p) ta(c) — ofe (r,s. as in,, the whole an ill, 
phrase). 

katom (e) — yuang (e., the whole an e, phrase) kamatoka (in) kakat (p) at 
(c) — wahe (in,, the whole an ill. phrase). 

an(t.8.asin) hat(e) hkoan(c.in) men(e). 

cal (¢) — hoptep (in) — men (r. 8. a8 @, the whole an e. phrase of subject 
unexpressed) ta (c)—ngong (in., the whole an ill. phrase of predicate 
unexpressed ). 

ane (¢.in) kanyut (c. in) halau (p) men (1. 8. a8 in) longioten (c) — chi (1.8, 
the whole an ill. phrase ). 

chua (r. 8, a8 in) oklakngato (p) an (r. 8. a8 in) — kato (p., the whole ¢. in 
phrase) ta (c) — aig (in ) — chua (r. 8, as e., the whole an ill. phrase). 

chua (r. 8. a8 in) leap (p) — kichal (p., the whole a p. phrase ). 

linken ( ill.) chit (r. 8. as in) leap (p) — okngok (p., the whole a p. phrase) taina 
(r.c.) tu (e). 


f.—- Purpose of Sentence Indicated by the Position of the Components. 
Tt will be seen that the purposes of the sentences thus analysed are as under — 


(1) Affirmation — Nos, 1, 2,15,16,17. (4) Exhortation — No. 3. 
(2) Denial — Nos. 12, 13. (5) Information —~ Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
(3) Interrogation — Nos. 11, 14, 9, 10. 


The sample sentences cover, therefore, the whole range of all speech as regards purpose, and 
analysis shows that the Nicobarese rely on the position of the words in the sentence to indicate its 
purpose, that no special order is observed for differentiating any particular purpose, and that the 
position of the words is in their language of the greatest importance for the intelligibility of the 


sentences, 


That is, Nicobarese is a language that indicates purpose mainly by the position of the 


components of the sentences, 
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g, — Order of the Words in the Sentences. 


Another analysis of the sample senienees will, therefore, now be made to show what the order 
of the words in Nicobarese sentences is, 


I, 
Subject precedes predicate, but for emphasis can follow it : 
Preceding : 
(1) ane-tnoat (S) lamang-ten-chua (P ) 
and so always, except 
(6) leat-etchat-chaka-lebare (P) chua-oal-haiyt-de (8). 
(7) etchat-chaka-lebare(P) chua(S) tanang-ta-an (P) 
Il. 
Subject, predicate, complement (object ). 
(1) ane-inoat (S) lamang (P) ten-chua (C). 
But the order is reversed for emphasis, 
(3) anre-ane-noang-shanen (C) Ewomhata-ten-chua (P., S. unexpressed ). 
(14) anekanyut (C) halaw(P) men(S) longioten-chi? (P). 
III. 


Explicator (adjective) precedes indicator (noun); or follows it, usually with a connector 
( preposition), but also without a connector. Thus : 
(a) Preceding indicator (noun }: 
(1) ane(e) tnoat (in) lamang ten chua. 
(3) anre(e) ane (e) rnoang(e) shenen (in) kwomhata ten chua. 
(4) iteak(e) poatore (ill.) kamkeng (in) enan 
(5) paitshe(e) shi (e) oe (in) of ta ofe. 
(b) Following indicator (noun) with connector : 
(2) imoat{in) ta{c) shong (e@) ot. 
a 0 (¢) Following indicator without connector : 
~(5) an chuh harra kalau loe kan (in) de (e). : 
(9) chua (in) jfinowa (e) tai an ta ong olhaki. 
(12) an (in) hat (e) koan (1 ) men (@)s 
(13) oal hoptep (in) men (e) ta ngong. 
(d) Following indicator (noun) with and without connector : 
(8} harra ta chau (in) de(e. without c.) ta (c) jinowa (e) tat chia an kenyum 
leat chim. 
IV. 
Tlustrators ( adverbs ) usually follow, but sometimes precede, predicators (verbs ). 
(a) Follow: 


(3) anre ane noang shanen Ewomhata ( p) ten-chua (ill. phrase ). 
(5) an chuh-harra-halau (p) loe kan-de (ill. phrase ). 
(7) etchat-chaka-lebare-chua (ill. phrase ) zanang-ta-an (p. pharse ). 
(10) pattshe shi loe ot (p } ta-ofe (ill. phrase }. 
(11) katom yuang hamatoka kakat (p) ta-wake (ill. phrase )- 
(14) ane kanyut halau (p) men longtoten-cht (ill, phrase ). 
(b) Precede: 
(17} Unhen Cill.} chit leap-kngok (p. ) 
But illustrators ( adverbs) follow explicators (adjectives ). 
(4) teak (e)} poatore ( ill.) Kamheng en an. 
(9) chua-finowa-tat-an (e. phrase ) ta-ong-olhaké (ill. phrase ). 
(13)  oal-hopiep-men (e. phrase ) ta-ngorg (ill, phrase ). 
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V. 
Connectors ( prepositions ) precede the words they connect with preceding words. 
(a) Connecting predicator (verb) with complement (object) : 
(1) ane inoat lamang (p) ten (ce) chua (C). 
(3) anre ane noang shanen kwomhata (p) ten (¢) chua (C). 
(8) harra(p) ta(c) chau (C) de ta finowa tai chia an kenyum leat chim. 
(b) Connecting predicator ( verb) with illustrator ( adverb ): 
(4) <téeak poatore kamheng en (c) an (1.8. for ill. phrase). (p. unexpressed ), 
(9) chua finowa tai an ta(¢) ong-olhaki (ill. phrase). 
(10) wpatishe hiloeot(p) ta(c) ofe(r. 5. for ill. phrase). 
(11) katom yuang kamatoka kakat (p) ¢a(c) weahe (ill). 
(13) oal hoptep-men ta (c) ngong (in. as an ill. phrase): (here ill, ig connected with 
p- unexpressed ). . 
(14) an hanyut halau(p) men longtoten(c) cht (r.s. for ill. phrase ). 
(15) chug oklakngato an kato(p) ta(c) “t-chua (ill. phrase), 
(c) Connecting indicator (noun) with explicator (adjective ): 
(2) inoat (in) ta(c) shong(e) ot. 
(6) leat-etchai-chaka-lebare chua (in) oal(c) katyt-de (e. phrase). 
(8) harraiachau-de(in) ta(c) jfinowa(e) tat chia an henyum leat chim. 
(15) oal(c) hopiep-men (e. phrase connected with in. unexpressed) ¢a ngong. 
(d) Connecting explicator (adjective ) with illustrator (adverb ): 
(8) harra ta chau deta finowa(e) tat(c) chia(in) an kenyum leat chim, 
(9) chua finowa (©) tat(c) an (in) ta ong olhahi. 
VI. 
Referent conjanctors (conjunctions) commence a sentence connected with a previous one. 
(17) linken chit leap okngok (first sentence) taina (r.c.) tu (second sentence ). 
parynh*6s hat adéh katéka hen (r, ¢.) mikdsha 
man not can dance (first sentence ) when sing 
koi-halkd. 
solemn-chaunt (second séntence). 
(one may not dance when singing the solemn chaunt). 


Vil. 
Interrogatory Speech. 
Introducers ( adverbs ) commence sentences, 





kahé na ita ? 

when he here? (p. unexpressed ), 

( when will he be here P) 

chi yo haiytian ? 

who wish . pig-hunt ? 

(who is going to hunt pigs P) 

chin ’ oftthar ongfwang en thita ? - 
which tree cut-down Gir. I? 
(which tree shall I ent down ? ) 

chin léang - an? 

what name he ? 

(what is his name? ) 

chiang léang an? 

what name it P 


( what is its name?) 


ar reeneeerecrereeraeeemneers cere eee a 
268 This is an additional illustrating sentence, - 
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euesbous ore However usually asked by means of an interrogatory prefix, ka, kd, Lan 
meaning “what?” attached to the subject of the sentence. In every such case the usual 
place of the subject is not changed. Z. 9. 


td men ké—an ? 

younger-brother you he P 

(is he your younger-brother ? ) 

shwatare ka—men ? ta lenhen 

return you ? cir. morning 

(will you return this morning ? ) 

mikngayan ka-en—kban ? men 

quite-well c.iir.childP you 

(is your child quite well P ) 

mah ka—smet ? héang shud men Loong 
ever you-not ? one time you Great Nicobar 


(have you never once been to Great Nicobar P ) 


As in many languages, there is an interrogative introducer (adverb) a%, which expects 
an affirmative answer. J. g. 


an? NG tau MER 

yes? he younger-brother you 

(isn’t he your younger-brother P ) 

an ? men tteakla ta linhen 
yes ? you drowsy C. 1,2. morning 
(aren’t you drowsy this morning ?) 

an ? meh héang 

yes ? you one 


(surely you got something P ) 


The following uses of 4a, when prefixed to a word, show the system of the Nicobarese 
language well:~- 


men atia Lobng ka-hanan ? 

you visit Great Nicobar no? 

(will you visit Great Nicobar or not? ) 

men héu ka-an 2 ka-hanan P 

you see yes? no? 

(you saw it, didn’t you P ) 

an’?  ka-men? ytang en chiia — olyol ai ka-hanan? 
yes? you? with cicr. L Say yes no? 
(are you coming with me? say, “yes or no”), 

ka-shirt ? na ka-an? 2 

fool ? he yes ? 

(what a fool he is !) 

ka-shiri 2 me ka-an? 

fool ? you yes 2 

( what a fool you are ! ) 

ka-shiri 2 cha ka-an ? 

fool 2 a yes ? 


(what a fool Iam !) 
aeceeesinrwtcarormemmnecnannterenep enna AA aD PDA A CTT A 
27 These three sentences express impatience at anything carelessly done. 
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VIII. 
Referent Substitutes ( Pronouns ), 
Referent substitutes (pronouns ) follow the place of their originals— 
(1) ane inoat lamang ten chua (r. 8. as in). 
(4) tteak poatore kamheng en an (r. 8. as ill. phrase ). 
(5) an(r.s.as in) chuk harra halau loe kan de. 
(8) an(r.s. as e.) kenyum leat chim 
(9) chua finowa tat an (r,s. as ill, phrase ) ta ong olhakt. 
(10) patishe shi loe ot ta ofe (r. s, as ill. phrase ). 
(12) an(r.s.as in) hat koan men. 
(13) oal hoptep men (r. 8. as e.). 
(15) chue oklakngato an (rx. s. as. in) kato ta iit chua Cr. 8. a8 e.). 
(16) chua (r.s, asin) leap kichal. 
(17) linhen chit (vr. 8. as in) leap okngok taina tu, 


The ordinary referent substitutes ( pronouns ) are : 


Table of ‘* Personal Pronouns. ”’ 


chita I ina you-two 
men thou (yon ) ifé you 

an, na he, she, it ona they-two 
hen, chaai we-two ofé they 

hé, chidi we 

Chiia, men, an are ordinarily inflected also to cha, me, eh. Ei. 9. 
hendan ta eh 

awake e.i.r, he 


(awake him ). 
There is further inflexion of all the “personal pronouns” with hat, not, in negative 


sentences. Thus: 
Table of Negative ‘‘ Personal Pronouns,” 
chit T-not 
met thou-not 
net (and kat) he-not 
hen-hat we-two-not (in full, to distinguish from the aoe 
het we-not 
indt you-two-not (in full, to distinguish from the next.) 
1fét you-not 
onat they-twonot (in full, to distinguish, from the next) 
ofét they-not - 
= Inflexion of some of these words appears again in the questions ‘used when startled. 
us: 
chia? kaneP what? that? (what was that?) (kane P=ka P + ne), 


chiia P kind P whatP you-two P (what was that?) (kina Peka? + ima) 


chia 
£0, too, 


P kiféP whatP youP (what was that?) (kifé P= =ka P + ife ) 
in greetings : et-chai-chakd (greet-face), greet; then ( et-) chai-chaché-ka 


( greet-face-indeed ), or (et-) chat-cha-rakat ( greet-face-now). Then further— 
met-chai° P how d’you do ? (met=men +‘et ) 


inft-chai° P how d’you do, you two? (inat=na + et) 


~ 


ifét-chai? ? how d’you do, all of you ? (ifét= ifs + et) 
Another common inflexion of the same type may be noticed here, though it does not 
belong to this place: edd, don’t, for wi-hat (do-not). . 
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h, — Order of Connected Sentences. 


Connected sentences are usually joined by referent conjunctors (conjunctions) and in 
such cases the principal sentence is followed by the subordinate. 


(17) lnhen chit leap okngék (principal sentence) taina (r.c.)} tu (subordinate 
sentence ). 


ata men milah laok: taina chtia yi 
go you play outside (prin. sentence) because I wish 
iteak 


sleep ( sub. sentence ) 
( go and play outside, because I want to sleep ). 


paiyich hat déh katéka hen mikdsha 
man not can dance (prin. sentence ) when sing 
kot-hakt 


solemn-chaunt (sab, sentence ). 
{one cannot dance, when singing the solemn chaunt ). 


Referent substitutes (pronouns) are often, though not always, used in both of two 
consecutive sentences. Thus: 


ka, who, which, 
chicht, ya, whoever + in the prin, sentence with sfina, the same, in thesub. sentence. 
kae, whatever 


Except when thus used shina should therefore be regarded as a referent conjunctor 
( conjunction ). 
i, — Expression of Connected Purposes. 


But the tendency of the Nicobarese in indicating connected purposes by speech is to treat 
the subordinate sentence as an integral part of the principal, and to avoid breaking up speech 
into separate sentences connected by referent conjunctors (conjunctions). E. 9. 


(6) ledé eichai-chaka-lebare chue oal kayi de 
did read-aloud I in road own 


There are two connected purposes in the sentences of this statement: (1) “I read 


aloud,” (2) ‘while I was travelling.” But the Nicobarese treats them as one by turning 
the subordinate sentence oal-katyi-de into an explicator (adjective) phrase attached to the 


subject ‘‘chua, I.” 


(7) etchai-chaka-lebare chue  tanang ta an 
read-aloud I arrive Gc. i. Fr. he 


Here the two connected purposes of the statement are more apparent. The information is 
(1) ‘*I was reading aloud,” (2) “he arrived.” But the Nicobarese has treated the 
subordinate sentence ef-chat-chaka-lebare chua as an illustrator (adverb) phrase of the principal 


sentence fanang ta an, 


(8) harra ta chua de ta jfinowa tat chia 
see c. i. Y. elder-brother own c.i.t. beat by father 
an kenyum leat chim 
his child did cry 


Here we have (1) ‘this child cried,” (2) “on seeing its elder-brother beaten by its 
father.” But the subordinate sentence harra ta chau de ta jinowa tat chia is treated by the 
Nicobarese as an explicator (adjective) phrase of the subject an kenyum. 
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j. — Expression of the Functions and Interrelation of Words. 
It will have been observed that the Nicobarese express the interrelation of the components 
of their sentences by functional connectors (in their case prepositions ), which form, therefore, 
an important part of their speech. Thus: 
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(1) lamang ten chua 
belong to I 
(2) «tnoat te shong ot 
knife ci,r. sharp is 
(3) kwomhata ten chua 
give to I 
(4) iteak kamheng en an 
asleep noon c.l.r. he (is') 
(6) leat etchai-chaka-lebare chua oal katyi de 
did read-aloud I in road own 
(7) harra ta chau de ta jinowa tat chia 
see Cc. 1. f. elder-brother own ci.r. beat by father 
(8) chua jinowa tat an ta ong olhakt 
I beat by he c.i.r. past-of-today morning 
(9) pattshe she loe ot ta ofe 
some old cloth possess c.i.r. they 
(10) katom yuang kamatoka  kakat ta wahe 
how-many? persons dancers = present Oo. 1. Tr. last-night 
(13) eal hoptep men. ta ngong 
in box you. c. 1.1, nothing 
(14) ane kanyut halau men longtoten chi 
that coat buy you from who 
(15) chua oklakngato an kato ta ne chua 
I permit he live ci.r hut TI 


Centrrat Diarect. 
ten, an, ta, tatai 
tai 

oal, ol 

y5l, yiang, hokaio 


longto, léngtoten, 
ngatai, yang, 
longtota, chaka, 


k, — Connectors (Prepositions ). 
The functional connectors (prepositions ) and connector-phrases are necessarily numerous 

and their use quite simply expressed. The commonest are : 

Table of ‘*‘ Prepositions, ”” 


ENGLISH. 

to, at, on ( object) 
by 

in 

with 


from 


Centra, Diatecr. 

ys ) 

en, at, kat 

enyah 

pat, taihit, hatyél 
hatylang 


kde 


lamdéngtotai 
ngashi anoet in relation § yéna-ta-kae 
henshat-kée for, place of héangechuk 
mongy tiangiie between talashiak 
tantiak beneath hardh-tomtare 
oyuhta till, until tamang 
ta-tangtatai tamat 
héangetai; \ as-well-as 
okalhare across yohite 

dakiie 

A good example of their use is the following : 

an okathanga poweh longto ta oal 
he took-away-south paddle from c.i.r. in 


ENGLISH. 
to (place) 
at 

after 


i without 


concerning 


for, account of, 

sake of 
among 
along-side 
except 
as-far-as 
during 


through (a solid) 
through a fluid 


diie chia 
canoe I 


(he took away to the South the paddle ont of (from inside of) my canoe ). 
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1. —- Connectors of Intimate Relation. 


The only class of connectors (prepositions) that presents any difficulties is that of the 
connectors of intimate relation, These are ta, en, pan and may be translated “in respect of, 
as, a8 for, as to, regarding, as regards, with reference to, concerning, for” according to the 
context. They are used for connecting : 

(1) indicator (noun) with its explicator (adjective ). 
(2) subject and its predicate. 

(3) explicator (adjective ) with its illustrator (adverb ). 
(4)  predicator (verb ) and its complement (object). 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


indicator (noun ) with its explicator (adjective). 


indat ta shong 6t 

knife sharp is 

(the knife is sharp). 

patyuh ta urihatshe dak 

man many come 
(many men came). 

kenyum tai an te, finowa 
child by he beat 


(the child was beaten by him). 
subject and its predicate. 


yuchih pan chiia 

go-home I 

(I am going home). 

paitshe homkwom en men ten chita 
some give thon to I 
(give me some ). 

oad hopiép men ta ngong 

in box you nothing 


(there is nothing-in your box). 
explicator (adjective ) with its illustrator (adverb), 


iteak kdmheng en an 

asleep noon he 

(noon is asleep for him, 7. e., he sleeps af noon ), 

chiia finowa tas an ia ong olhakt 

I beat by he past-of-to-day morning 
(I was beaten by him this morning ). 

hai ot lée ta oal hoptép an 

not is cloth in box he 


(there is no cloth in his box ). 
predicator (verb) and its complement ( object ). 


harra . ta chdu de 

see elder-brother own 
(seeing the elder brother ). 

paitshe shit lée ot ta ofé 
some old cloth have they 
(they have some old cloth ). 

wi an en te linhen 

make ib to to-day 

(make it to-day ). 

chat léap wt an en 

I-not can make ib to 


(I cannot make it). 
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The Nicobarese, however, have no idea of using connectors (conjunctions) merely for 
joining two words together. They cannot express “and” or “‘or”’ without a paraphrase. Thus: 


ane nina an—diawa an homkwom 
that this it—another he give 

(he gives this and that). 

an daks olhakt hanan en chiia 
he come morning no I 


(he will come in the morning: no: (then ) I, §. ¢., he or I will come in the morning ). 


m, — Order of the Words is the Essence of the Grammar. 


But the great point of the speech is the position of the words and that comes out clearly in 
the following instances from the sample sentences, where the words are simply thrown together. 


cl 
men 


lée kan de 
cloth wite own 


chi? 
who? 


longtoten 
from 


an chih harra halau 

he go see buy 

(he has gone to see about buying cloth for his wife ). 
an hat koan men 

he not child you 

(-he is not your child ). 

ane Ranyitt halau 

that coat buy you 


(from whom did you buy that coat? ) 


It would be impossible to make such sentences intelligible, except by the order of the words. 
The same principle of simple collocation in a certain order is adopted in elliptical connected 


sentences. 
oal hoptép men ta 
in box you 


( there is nothing in your box). 


c. 1, Yr. 


ngong 
nothing 


Simple collocation of words, in a fixed order, determining the functions and classes of each 


is very common in the language. 


chia kan chia \ Fog f 

= th 
father wife I Pa reece eran e 
kan chia men ee 

_ fath 

wife father you TORE eee 
dite chang chia \ = my own cance 
canoe own I 
hoptép chang . chia kan chiia 
pox own father wife I 


(my wife’s father’s own box )e 


n. — Expression in Phrases, 


The habit just explained comes out strongly in the simple collocation of appropriate words 
to express the various phases of action or condition necessarily connected with predicators 


(verbs). Thus: 


Table of ** Auxiliaries ?? to ** Verbs. ?? 


orthata 

wot ori ( (wod for wt hat, do not) 
chia ori 

chtia yuangshité ori 

chia leat ytiangshitd yanga ori 
chia yanga orl 

chiia leat ori 

chiia ori leatngare 

chia yé ori 


beat 

don’t beat 

I beat (I am beating) 

I busy beat (I was beating:) 

I finish busy just-now beat (I had been beating) 
I just-now beat (I have just beaten ) 

I finish beat (I have beaten, I did beat) 

I beat entirely (I had beaten ) 

I wish beat (I will beat ) 
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chiia eny&h ori I afterwards beat (I shall beat) 

chiia alde ori I just-now beat (I am about to beat ) 

lak (and shok) chiia ori let I beat ( let me beat ) 

chiia léap ori J can beat 

chita déh ori I able beat (I may ( perhaps ) beat) 

déhta chita ori duty I beat (I must ( ought to) beat) 

chita kaiyahtashe ori I permit-from-some-one beat (I may, 4. ¢., have 
the power to, beat ) 

haréh-ta-yande- chita ori expect-continue I beat (I might beat ) 


So with the really ellipsed form oria, beaten, where the predicator (verb ) is unexpressed. 
E, 9. 


chiia leat oria I finish beaten (I was beaten) 

chia yé oria I wish beaten (I shall be beaten ) 

chiia doh oria I can beaten (I may be beaten ) 
and so on, 


All this shows that the Nicobarese have no idea of “active” and ‘‘passive voices,” the 
expression of the various natural phases of action and condition being merely with them a 
question of the collocation of certain conventional appropriate words. 

Oo, — Numeral Coefficients. 

The habit of collocating conventional words in phrases comes out in another important 
point in the Nicobarese language. There is,in common with all Far Eastern languages, but 
carried to a far greater extent than usual, a kind of explicator (adjective ) employed in 
Nicobarese, known to grammarians as the “numeral coefficients,”? attached with numerals to 
indicators ( nouns), when the numerals themselves are used as explicators (adjective). Thus: 
one cannot say in Nicobarese “ one man,’’ but one must say “one fruit man”: 7. ¢., one must 
not say héang enkditia, but heang yang enkéiia, The numeral coefficient is always collocated 
with the words to which it is attached between the numeral and the thing enumerated. 

Table of Numeral Coefficients. 


CENTRAL. Can Nicosar. 
(1) for human beings and spirit-scaring figures ( hareau ). 

yuang ( fruit} taka 

kow ( head ) 


tat, tat-yuang, tat-kor 
(2) for animate moving objects, eggs, parts of the body, domestic and other objects 
that are round. 


niang ( cylinder ) nong 
(3) for fruit. 
noang-yuang take 
(4) for flat objects, cooking-pots and fishing-nets. 
idle (wide ) tak 
(5) for dwellings and buildings. 
hen momit 
(6) for trees and long things. 
chanang ma 
(7) for ships and boats. 
dant ning 
(8) for bamboos used for keeping shell-lime. 
= hinle hdtha 
(9) for bunches of fruit, but for single pine-apples or papaya, 
tom ( bunch ) lamndha, tum 


(10) for bundles of pandanus-paste. 
manoal, mokénha 
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(11) for bundles of split-cane and wood-chips. 


pomitls chumvi 

(12) for bundle of cane. 
mekitya 

(13) for bundles of firewood. 
minal 

(14) for bundles of tobacco, 
lamein milima 

£15) for books, 
anoka 

(16) for ladders. 
chamink da 

(17) for pieces of cloth. 
shamanap 

(18) for cord and fishing lines. 
kamiling 

Another set of numeral coefficients for “ pair’? is used in the same way. 

tafial pair of cocoanuts, rupees, edible birds’ nest. 
tals pair of bamboos for shell-lime. 
amok pair of cooking pots. 


This principle is carried rather far in the following instances :— 
amok: is also used for two pairs of bamboos for shell-lime. 
kamintap is a set (4 to 5) of cooking pots. 
noang is a set of ten pieces of tortoise-shell. 
KxampLte—loe noang okkdp, three sets of tortoise-shell, 2. ¢., 30 pieces. 
Numeral coefficients appear again in yet another way in the following instances : — 
tanai shud, five times, but 


tanai hotatai five times (for hammering and hand work ) 
dn kochat two times (for jumping ) 

fon kongalah four times (for going) 
loe kotengé three times (for talking, singing) 


Joun koshtchak@ four times (for eating, drinking, feeding ) 
tesa? koshidnha seven times (for washing, bathing ) 
p.-~—- Elliptical Sentences. 


Elliptical sentences are very common: the obvious predicate being usually unexpressed. 
iteak poatire kdmheng en an, noon (is) always asleep for him. 
an hai kodan men, he (is) not your child. 
q. -~ Analytical Nature of the Language, 

We can now perceive generally how the Nicobarese mind regards speech. <A Nicobarese 
has no idea of using variation in the external form of words to indicate the functions of the 
séutences and the interrelation of the component words, but uses position and special additional 
words ( connectors) for those purposes: nor does he use anything but position to indicate the 
Junctions of his words, He must consequently, to make himself intelligible, rely mainly on the 
order of his words, in the sentence, which thus becomes of the greatest importance to him. 
His language is, therefore, essentially a Syntactical Language of the analytical variety. Briefly 
ii may be described as an Analytical Language. 

r.— Order of Speech. 
To the Nicobarese instinct the logical order of speech for all purposes is as follows :— 
(1) subject before predicate. : 
(2) subject, predicate, complement ( object). 
(3) explicator (adjective ) before indicator (noun): or with connector ( preposition ) 
after indicator, 
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(4) illustrator (adverb) after predicator ( verb) or explicator (adjective). 

(5) connector ( preposition ) before the word it connects with another. 

(6) referent conjunctor (conjunction between connected sentences) and introducers 
(interrogative adverb ) before everything. 

(7) referent substitutes ( pronouns ) follow the position of their originals, 

(8) the principal sentence precedes the subordinate, 


The Nicobarese has to adhere strictly to this order, and can only vary it when the inherent 
qualities of the words used allows him to do so for emphasis or convenience ;as when he makes 
the subject follow the predicate, explicator (adjective) follow indivator (noun) without 
connector (preposition), illustrator (adverb) precedes predicator (verb) or explicator > 
(adjective). He has very complicated methods, without using functional variation of form, 
of indicating the nature and class of his words, and these necessarily form the chief point 
for study in the language as regards the structure of its words. 


s, ~~ Classification of Words Depends Primarily on Position in the Sentence, 


Primarily there ig nothing in external form, which necessarily denotes the function or 
functions of » word in a sentence and, therefore, its class or its inherent qualities, z. ¢., its nature, 
Nor is there primarily anything in external form to show that a word has been transferred 
from one class to another. That is, properly the class of a word is known by its natare or by 
its position, and its transfer from one class to another is shown by its position. 


[have said above “ primarily ” and “properly,” because, like allspeakers of highly developed 
languages, as analytical languages must necessarily be, the Nicobarese follow one principle of 
language chiefly and others in a minor degree. So, as will be seen later on, it is possible 
in many, though not in by any means all, cases to classify Nicobarese words by their form. 

Examples of the effect of position on the class of a word, 
léa, “quick,” explicator (adjective) is transferred to illustrator (adverb ) 
‘quickly ” by position, 
mitior ‘ false,’’ to ‘‘ falsehood. ” 
chang, own,” predicator (verb ) to ‘‘ own,’’ explicator ( adjective). 
hen, *‘ time” to referent conjunctor ‘‘ when.” 
kapngaio, “ remember” to “ mindful.” 
patingato, ‘‘ forget” to *‘ forgetful.” 
kedéhnga, “ another ” to ‘ otherwise (differently). ” 
loatayan, “ punctual” to “early”? illustrator (adverb ). 
hot, “ far” explicator (adjective) to “far” illustrator (adverb). 
Words of the same form with totally different meanings according to class are known by 
position. Thus :— 
kdio as explicator (adjective) means “silent’’: as a predicator (verb ) it means 
* dwell, ” 
tafiial as an indicator (noun) means “pair ’: as a numeral explicator (adjective ) 
or indicator (noum) it means “ six,” 
iz as an indicator (noun) means “touch”: as an eaplicator (adjective) it 
means ‘* flat,” 
kdhé as an indicator ( noun ) means ‘‘moon’’: as an referent conjunctor it means 
“when, ” 
y6 means “if,” “ wish”? ( verb ), “to,” ‘thither ”” according to its position in the 
sentence. J. 9. 
yo men yé yo Pi 
if you wish to Car Nicobar, 
(if you wish to go to Car Nicobar). 
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t. — Phrases (Compound Words) Classed as Words, 

Phrases (compound words) formed of several words thrown together without connectors 
are yery common, They are treated in the sentence preciscly as simple words. 


Indicator Phrases (Compound Nouns). 


heh-hatom time-night, night-time. anh-chak4-foin life-face-crossbow, 
paiyuh-olchia man-jungle, jungle- bolt of ec. 
man. anha-oal-hindel contents-gun, car- 
koi-henrian head-hill, hill-top. tridge. 
moah-toah nose-breast, teat. 
Explicator Phrases (Compound Adjectives ). 
karii-fap big-side, ccrpulent. yé-hnydie-tai wish-drunk-make, 
intoxicating. 
yG-huy die wish-drunk, intem- déh-enhngashe can-recover, able. 
perate. 
Predicator Fhrases (Compound Verbs ). 
alde-shiang just-now-sweei, be- ingihiie-ning inform-ear, send 
come sweet. word. 
wi-kaiyi-dak make-road-water, 
drain. 


The use of such phrases (compound words) as single words is proved by the following 


examples ;— 
I. Roots: rv, shade; &é7, head. Then 

















(1) ha Ting are go into the shade 
pref. shade suff. 

(2) ha rit hot take shelter 
pref. shade head 

(3) ha rit ya——koi—re shade the head 


pref. shade suff. head suff. 
In this case we have : 
(1) root + pref. + suff. (simple word ). 
(2) yvoot1 + root 2 + pref. (compound word ). 
(3) root 1 + pref. + suff. = first word ( + ) root 2 + suff. = second word, the 
whole being a compound word. The third case shows clearly that the whole 
compound is looked upon as one word grammatically constructed. 


TI. Roots: twm?® (lost r.), tie; lah, leg. Then 








(1)  tum——a—-~lah tied by the leg (simple word ) 
tie suit. + leg 
(2) om ium lth tie the legs (compound word ) 


pref. tie + leg 
JII. Roots: tum (lost r.), tie; kod, arm. 


(1) tum—a—— kodl tied by the arms, pinioned (simple word ) 
tie srii. arm ° 
(2) om —t.n—kod? tie by the arms, pinion (compound word ) 


pref, tle + arm 
; III.—ETYMOLOGY., 
a,-——Classification of Words Depends Primarily on Their Order in the Sentence. 


It has been already noted that the Nicobarese relies mainly on the position and inherent 
qualities of his words, ¢. e., on their nature, for a complete expression of his meaning, and that 


there is nothing in the externa] form of the words which necessarily indicates their class, or 


28 This root is seen again in such words as tom-6l, tom-maol, collect, gathor: ha-tém, assemble, 
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whether a word, as used in a sentence, belongs to its original class or has been transferred to 
another, That is, there is nothing to show that léap, can, and wi, do, are predicators (verbs ), 
or that oyuhia, till, is a connector ( preposition ), or that die, canoe, and kot, head, are indicators 
(nouns), except their actual meaning. 


Again, there is nothing to show when the indicator (noun) chia, I, is transferred to 
explicator (adjective) “my,” or when lé2, quick, explicator (adjective) is transferred to 
illustrator (adverb) “ quickly, ” or when led, did, predicator ( verb ) is transferred to illustrator 
(adverb ) “ already,’ except their position in the sentence. 


b.—— Classification of Words Depends Secondarily on Form. 


But, nevertheless, the Nicobarese have means of indicating the class to which a word has 
been transferred, or to which of two or more classes connected words in different classes belong, 
and of differentiating connected words belonging to the same elass. They can thus make 
their speech clearer than would be possible, if they entirely trusted to the mere collocation of 
their words. 


c.— Form Created by Radical Prefixes, Infixes, and Suffixes. 


The Nicobarese manage to differentiate connected words by adding, in various complicated 
ways, affixes of all the three sorts, — prefixes, infixes, and suffixes,— to simple stems or roots. 
The aftixes are, therefore, none of them functional, but are all radical, and the words consist of 
simple stems, or of compound stems (stems made up of a root or a simple stem plus radical 
affixes). The Nicobarese carry this principle through a great part, but not through all of 
their language, and have by its means built up a complicated but uncertain system of radical 
and derivative words, and have rendered their language a very difficult one to analyse and to 
speak, or to understand, correctly. 


d.— Use of Radical Affixes: Agglutinated, Changed, and Infiected. 


The radical affixes usually employed to indicate transfer of stems from one class to another, 
t.¢., to create words of different classes connected with each other, those to which the affixes are 
added being necessarily ‘‘ derivatives” of the others, are as follow. It will be seen, from what 
follows later, that they are added— ; 


(1) by mere agglutination, i. ¢., unchanged form : 
(2) by changed form: 
(3) by clipped form, z. e., by inflexion, 
Table of Radical Affixes of Transfer, 
(Mr. Man gives many more.) 
Prefixes, 
ka ha na ma men en hen op o la lan lok fuk 
infixes, 
ma am an e 
Suffixes, 
a o yo yan la nga hat 
e.—— Use of the Radical Affixes of Transfer. 
The following examples will exhibit the use of the radical affixes of transfer :— 
Abbreviations used in the following tables: : 


in. class for nouns (indicators } _ ul, class for adverbs (illustrators ) 
e. class for adjectives (explica- ec. class for prepositions ( connec- 
tors) tors ) 


p. class for verbs ( predicators_) 
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Badical Affixes of Transfer added_by Agglutination. 


c. class 
yél ( with ) 


in. class 
aia (blood ) 


e. class 
huycie (drank ) 


p. class 
paya (sit) 


p- class 
lop ( cover the should- 
ers ) 


in. class 
Joang ( window} 


p. class 
tainya (to plait) 
lain ( revolve ) 


p. class 
pa-héa (to fear ) 
po-moan (to fight ) 


potn-iidp ( die ) 
e. class. 

ka-rz (large) 
in. class 
pu-yol (hair ) 


p- class 

d-ak (come ) 

i-die (to measure ) 

ch-uange (visit a 
jungle) 

e, Class 

k-oding (strong ) 


Prefixes, 
he 
to p. class in. class 
ha-yol (mix fluid ) koan (child ) 
na 
to p. class 
na-wia ( bleed ) aes ee 
ma, ok (back ) 
to in, class 
ma-huydie ( drank- 
ard ) 
ill. class 


en 
to in. class 
en-piya (seat ) 
Op 
to in, class 
op-lop ( shawl ) 


o 
to p. class 
o-foah (to open ) 
hen 


to in. class 
hen-tain ( basket ) 
hen-lain ( wheel ) 


ydl (together ) 


in. class 
ddk:mat (tear) 


in. class 
shamoa (sprout) 
hodng (sweat ) 


in. class 
dék ( water ) 


iInfixes. 
ma. p. class 
to in. class, l-éap (can ) 


pa-ma-héa (coward ) 
pa-ma-moan (war- 
rior ) 
pa-ma-iidp (corpse ) 
to in. class 
ka-ma-ris (adult ) 
to e. class. 
pa-ma-yol (hairy ) 
am. 
to in. class 
d-am-ak ( guest ) 
t-am-ika ( fathom) 
ch-am-tanga (& Visi- 
tor of a jungle) 
to in. class 
k-am-oding 
man) 


(strong 


in. class 
k-oan (child ) 


ch-itiaha (property ) 


men 
to e. class 
men-koun (having 
many children ) 
la 
to e. class 
la-ok (behind, fol- 
lowing ) 
ka 
to in. class 
ka-ydl ( friend ) 
lan. 


to p. class - 
lan-ddkmat (water, of 
the eyes ) 


lok 
to p. class 
lok-shamoa (to sprout ) 
lok-hodng ( to sweat ) 
fuk 


to p. class 
Jul-dadk (draw water) 


to e. class 
l-am-iap (expert ) 
to e. class 
k-am-d ano 
children ) 
ch-am-woaho’ (rich ) 


( having 


an 


p- class to in. class 
t-iils (to measure ) t-an-dk-rim (night- 
measurer, sand- 
glass ) 
wit | (make-hut, w-an-e-fit ( frame- 
build) work of hut-roof ) 


ch-i6 (to whistle ) 
ch-tal (lift by a 


handle ) 


e. class 
sh-i-tashe (old ) 


ch-an-eo (a whistle ) 
ch-an-6la ( strap, 
handle ) 


to in. class 
sh-an-t-tashe (age) 
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Suffixes. 

a nga 
p. class to e. class p. class to e. class 
ngéang (employ ) ngéang-a (employed) | dék (can) déh-nga ( suitable ) 
p. class to in. class in. Class to p. class 
top ( drink ) top-a ( beverage ) katyi (road ) kaiyi-nga (go away ) 
e. class to p. class (ol) chia ( jungle ) ch-ta-nga (go into 
oréh (first ) oréh-a (begin ) (visit )® a jangle ) 
p. class to e. class yan 
ort ( beat ) ori-a ( beaten) in, class to e. class 

0 oyau ( cocoanut-tree ) oyau-yan (lonely ) 
in. class to e. class Bat 
fan (side) fap-o (fat) 

la e, class to in. class . 
n, elaas ba. lake paich (small) paich-hat (a little ) 
tteak (sheep) tteak-la (sleepy ) yo 
p. class to in. class in. class to p. class 
ledt ( finish ) l-an-edt-la (final me- | die (canoe ) diie-yo (travel in a 


morial feast ) 


canoe ) 


Radical Affixes of Transfer added in Changed Form. 


Prefixes, 
change of ma to mo change of en to an 
p. class to e. class p. class to in. class 
héu (see) mo-hiwa (long-| (oal-)ola (bury an-ila ( grave ) 
sighted ) (in)) 
change of ha to ha change of en to in 
in. class to p. class p- class to in, class 
wan (net) hé-wan (net fish) (ol-) yola (speak ) in-dla (tale ) 
Infixes, 
change of am to om ; change of am to anim 
p> class to in. class ps class to In. class 
p-em ( drink) p-om-em (drunkard) | “9? ( drink) t-anm-op (drunkard) 
w-t (make) w-om-+t (maker ) change of an to en 
: p. class to in. class 
e, class to in. class 


h-et ( to chisel ) h-en-et (a chisel ) 


ch-ongkot ( tall ) ch-om-ongkot = (tall. | change of an to in 
man ) p- class to in. class. 
in. class to p. class d-ian (run ) d-n-nénha (winner 
sh-@yo (sack) sh-om-yo (fill a sack) in a foot race ) 
Suffixes. . 
change of a to wa change of a to ha 
p. class to in. class 
p. class to in, class dian (run) dinnén-ha (winner 
halau (buy ) halay-wa (a purchaser ) in ® foot race ) 
change of o to yo 
in. class to e. class 
change of a to ya chaiat ( weapon ) chatat-yo (armed ) 
~ in, class to p. class 
in. class to e, class dite (canoe) diie-yo (travel in a 
miyat (value ) miyai-ya ( costly ) canoe ). 


29 We have here a very interesting set of words to exhibit word-building : (01 )-chiia, jungle; chiia-nga, visit 


a jungle; ch-am-taenga, visitor of a jungle. 


, 
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ca 
we 
ii 





Prefixes. 
ha inflected to h enliana ( exorcise ) menliana (exorcist ) 
p. class to in. class itia ( visit ) m-ttua (visitor ) 
onaucl Ceat) h-olsugék (food ) e. class to in. class 
in. class to p. class oréh (first ) m-oréeh (first person 
cuiwom ( gift) h-omiacom ( give ) or living thing ) 
ma inflected to m omtom (all, the whole)  m-dmtoma (flock, 


Pp. class to in. class crowd ) 


f.— Correlated Radical Affixes of Transfer. 
The Nicobarese also indicate the classes, to which connected words derived from lost or 


cbscure roots belong, by a system of correlated radical affixes of transfer. 


Prefixes. 
lost or obscure root p. class to in. class 
héat ha-héat (to hook up) hen-héat (hooked pole) 
het han-het (to strain) hen-het (strainer ) 
oi hu-yoie (drunk ) hen-yoiya ( drunkard ) 
shin ka-shin (to prop) ken-shin (a prop ) 
tok ka-toka (to dance) ken-tiéka (a dance) 
shang ka-shang (to fish in t kan-shing (a weir) 
slack water ) 
kak tom-kik ( pierce ) ten-kak (lancet) 
fiial tom-fialhata (tie a } ia-fial (a pair) 
pair of cocoanuts) 
hon kom-h6n (to trap fish ) ken-héa (a trap ) 


A good instance of the use and force of eorrelated radical! affixes of transfer is the 
following: — Obscure or lost root, dain; then tain-ya, plaiting : en-tain-ya, plaited : hen-iain, 
basket : Aa-tain-ya-patydh, crosswise. 

Instructive examples of the effect of correlated affixes of transfer on the forms of connected 
words are the following, where a prefix has been added to the lost root of one of two 


eonnected words and an infix to the other. Thus: 


lost or obseure root p. class (pref. used ) to in. class (inf. used ) 
di o-di (beat with stick ) d-an-I (cudgel ) 
kash i-kasha (sing ) k-an-dishe (song ) 


That the lost root in the latter case is really ;Adsk in the last case is shown by momi-Ldsha 
( maker-song ), a singer. 
g. — Inflexion of Affixes, 

It is probable that there is more inflexion than at first appears in the existing forms of the 
radical prefixes.20 Thus in the case of the correlated radical prefixes — 


hen may be taken to be ha + en tom may be taken to be ta + om (for am) 
ken ka + en pan pa -+ an 
ten ta + en pen pa + en (for an) 


h, — Duplication of Affixes. 
The existence of such inflexion would make one suspect the common existence of duplicated 
radical affixes, and that this is the case the following instances go to show : — 
(1) en-liana (exorcise): m-en-laana (exorcist). Here the root is Jaan and the prefix 
men is certainly an inflected form of ma+en, two separate prefixes. 
(2) oan (child): k-am-an-tana (a generation). Here the root is k&-dan, and the infix 
aman is certainly am+an, two separate infixes. 
(3) A-en-tain (basket ): m-en-tainy2z ( basketful). Here the root is ta/n and the prefixes 
hen and men are certainly inflected forms of ha+-en and ma+-en, respectively. 
There is also a prefix of transfer, kala, which seems certainly to be made up of ka+Zla, 
Thus, héi (far): kala-hdtya ( sky ). 
30 Here seems to bea strong instance of the inflection to which affixes can be subjected: wi, make: w-onrt, 
maker, which also takes the form of m-om-i for (P ) m-[w]-om-t (ma + wt amt). 
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Duplication of suffixes is very common: ¢, g., 

. Lapa-yan (well): lapd-yanté (glad). Di (bulk): dé-ngareshe (all absent from anything, 
entirely wanting in): here the suffix is double (ngare + she) or more probably®! treble 
(nga+re-+ she ). 

The proof will be seen in the following examples : — 


wi-hala (te 
out ) 


kaichuat-hala (to dig katchuat-la eh (dig it 


take owi-la eh (take it out ) 


owi-hahat (to screw owt-ha eh (screw it in) 
in ) 

tuak-hainée (to drag ) 

tapath-hatiie (to spit 


tuak-ite eh (drag it) 


tapaih-te eh (spit it 


up ) up ) out ) out ) 
lenkdh-hanga (to lenkdh-nga eh (bend it)| Ep-haske (to trans- ép-she eh (transplant it ) 
bend ) plant) 


i, — Connectors of Intimate Relation as Prefixes. 

There must of course be a strong tendency inthe connectors of intimate relation ( prepositions ), 
ta, en, pan, pen, to become radical prefixes of transfer, and we accordingly find that in some cases 
they do so: 4 9., 

Connectors of Intimate Relation as Radical Prefixes of Transfer. 
ta, 
to in. class 
ta-kdpdh (carcase ) 
pen 


p. class 
kdpah (die) 


e, class to in. class 
teyen (white ) pen-teyeh-oalmdt (white of the eye ) 
al (black ) pen-al-oalmdt (pupil of the eye ) 


j. — Nature of Nicobarese Predicators ( Verbs ). 

There is also a use of the duplicated prefix hen as an affix of transfer with predicators (verbs), 
which is of grammatical interest, as showing that the Nicobarese do not separate in their minds 
predicators (verbs ), when they merely assert a fact regarding a subject, from indicators ( nouns ). 
They look upon them both as indicating, the first the idea about a thing, and the second the thing 
itself ; and instinctively put the words for both in the same class, indicators (nouns ). That is, the 
Nicobarese look upon “ intransitive verbs” as ‘nouns ” and in order to transfer them to the class of 
real, i, ¢., “transitive verbs,” they add sometimes, but ( in obedience to their instinct in such 
matters ) not always, an affix of transfer, the prefix hen. Thus : 


ENGLISH, INTRANSITIVE FORM. TRANSITIVE FORM. 
break téknga hen-téknga 

smash dahnga hen-dahnga 

sink pangshe hen-panghashe 


k, — Expression of “‘ Active’? and ‘* Passive. °° 
An important set of correlated suffixes of transfer in daily use are worth noting apart. They 
are used to transfer explicators (adjective) to predicators (verbs) and have, naturally though 
erroneously, been taken to indicate the ‘* passive and active voice.” 
The common explicator (adjective) suffix of transfer is a: then very commonly 
e, class to p. class 
harok-a ( burnt ) hardk-hata (burn ) 
harill-a (shot) harti-hata ( shoot ) 
this point in Nicobarese Grammar can be shown thus : 


stem 

hardk ( burn ) 

haril ( shoot with gun ) 
That this is the correct way to view 


(1) lade hé harok ten an lds he ort ten an 
let owe bur to it let we beat to it 
(2) dk an  hardka ldk an aorta 
let it burnt let it beaten 
(3) hardk(hata)® ta eh ori(hata)®? ta eh 
b cir. it beat cir. it 


urn 
82 Hata is omitted in the “imperative.” 


31 See below, g, “ Groups of Words Round an Idea,” IT. 
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Here we have in (1) the mere stems hardk, burn ; ori, beat. In (2) we have the predicator 
(be) unexpressed. In (3) we have the subject (thou, you) unexpressed. There is no instinct 
whatever of an ‘‘active” or “ passive voice.” Of the suffixes, @ is merely a suffix of transfer 
indicating the class ( e. ) to which the stems have been transferred from their original class (p. ): 
and Aata is really a suffix of differentiation, giving a definite turn to the original sense of the stem. 

1.— Use of Radical Affixes of Differentiation. 

The Nicobarese differentiate connected words of the same class and derived from the same root 
( original meaning) by radical affixes, precisely as they indicate transfer of words from class to class. 
There is no difference in method or form in the affixes thus used. EF g., 


Radical Affixes of Differentiation for Connected Indicators (Nouns), 


Prefixes, 
hen-tain ( basket ) mahen-tainya (basketful) | en-koizia (a male) men-koifia (a male of 
wetare ( goblet ) ta-wétare ( gobletiul) ; a given race ) 
yai (price) mi-yai (value ) mongko (cup ) mo-mongkéa (cupfal ) 
Infixes, 
sh-Ayo (sack) sh-am-aySwa (sackful) | k-4hé (moon) k-am-ahenwa (lunation) 
Combined Prefix and Infix. 
p-omlé ( bottle ) ta-p-ah-dmle ( bottleful ) 
For Connected Explicators ( Adjectives Di 
Suffixes, 
kéh (violent ) keh-té ( ill-tempered ) kéh-ngayan ( difficult ) 
lapa ( good ) lapa-yan ( well) - lapa-yanté ( glad ) 
hgang-ashe (alike ) heang-ayan ¢ equal ) 
héang ( one) héang-e (same ) h3ang-she (first ) 
kari ( large) Karii-ngashe ( extensive ) kari-she ( abundant ) 


yol-hashe (same kind ) yol-shi ( beside ) 
yél-ten (accompanying) 
m.—— Working of Correlated Radical Afiixes. 


In the following instances one can see side by side the working of the correlated radical suffixes 
both of transfer and differentiation.3% 


yél ( together ) 


(1) Lost or obseure root; tang (?) arrive, (2) Lost or obscure root ; yah (?) attract, 
Crass, Worp. SENSE. Crass. Worn. Sense, 
e, tang-ngashe complete. e. yah-ngamat pretty 
e, tang-tashe accurate. e. yab-ngaté happy 
p- tang-hat arrive eastwards. e. yah-ngayan kind 
p. tang-ngato approve. p. yah-ngashi fond of (to be ) 
p. tang-ngayan Satisfy ( hunger, p. ha-yah-ngashi love (family) (to) 

thirst ), Dp. hen-yih-ngashe family love 


In the last two instances it will be noticed that ¢ 


orrelated prefixes of differentiation have been 
called in to make the sense clear in the usual way. 


n.—In the ‘* Comparative Degrees.?? 

In working out his “comparative degrees” the Nicobarese exhibits the uses of 
affixes in most of the ways above explained. He adds the suffix @ and then sometim 
en or the prefix ew and ong, and sometimes he uses correlated 
agglutination, change of form, or inflexion. 


the radica] 


es the infix 
prefixes. This addition he effects by 


$8 The mental process observable in these cases becomes quite clear from a reference to the Languages of the 
Torres Straits, as pointed out to me by Mr. Sydney Ray. Thus: 


Patat (intransitive form pali ) expresses the idea of separation, division in i 
dan-pali (dan = eye ), to open eye, be awake, . ; ‘0 tro parts, motion er erts a Ben 
gud-pali ( ywd = mouth ), to open (flower, mouth ). 
poi-pali ( pot = dust), to shake off, 
galu-pali ( galw==cold), to tremble. 
gagai-palai (gagat = bow), to shoot. 
iadai-palai ( tadai, plural of i’, word ), to cause one to chatter. 
kerket-palai { kerket == smarting sensation), to cause to smart. _ 
The connection with the root idea in these cases is not always easy for a European to follow. 
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Table of the “‘ Comparative Degrees.’’ 
(Suffix always a.) 
Unchanged Form of Suffix. 


Infix en. 

changed form ch-ong (high ) ch-in-inga (higher ) 
inflected l-eapa ( good ) l-en-paia ( better ) 
inflected ch-aling (long) ch-in-linga (longer ) 
inflected sh-tang (sweet) sh-inn-éanga (sweeter) 
inflected p-oap ( poor ) p-enn-dapa ( poorer ) 
inflected la-ngan (heavy ) l-en-ngdna (heavier ) 

Changed Form of Suffix. 
inflected j-udi (thick) f-enn-dtyo (thicker ) 
inflected pa-chau (cold ) p-en-chauwa (colder) 


Unchanged Form of Suffix. 
Prefixes en, ong. 
inflected enh (near) enn-enha ( nearer ) 
agglutinated kodng (strong ) ong-kodnga ( stronger ) 
Changed Form of Suffix. 
Correlated Prefixes. 
mi-tdito (short ) en-tdnia (shorter ) 
The “superlative” does not come into the argument, as there is, strictly, no such * degree,” 
the illustrator (adverb ), ka, ‘ indeed,’ following the “comparative ” for the purpose, Thus: 
ching (high ) chinonga (higher ) chinonga ka ( highest) 
o. —In Expression of ‘‘Continuing Action.” 
So also in working out a plan for expressing “ continuing action,” the Nicobarese employs the 
same method, He adds a suffix yande to the suffix a, and then proceeds as in the former case. 
Continuing Action, 
(Suffix always a + yande. ) 


Infix en. 
inflected t-op (drink ) t-enn-opayande ( ¢. drinking ) 
inflected ( ole )-ng-éle ( eat) ‘ng-enn-dkayande ( ¢. eating ) 
inflected (i )-k-dsha (sing ) k-enn-dishayande { c. singing ) 
inflected. (ong )-sh-ongha (walk ) sh-inn-ongayande ( ¢. walking ) 
Correlated Prefixes. 
i-teak (sleep) en-teakayande (¢. Bleeping ) 
ka-téka (dance ) ken-tékayande (c. dancing ) 
et-at (write ) en-etayande (©. writing ) 
a-mink (rain } en-mihhkayande (¢. raining ) 


p.— In Expression of Naturally Connected Words. 
So further in the case of expressing the depth of water, a matter of much consequence to 
a people constantly navigating canoes and boats along 2 coral-bound shore. 
Water and canoes are measured by the arm-span, which is something over five feet, or roughly 
a fathom : Aéang tam@ka, one fathom. But for the more commonly used 2 to 10 fathoms there are 
expressions specially differentiated by means of the prefix or infix en and the suffix o (for a), 
attached on the principles noted in Appendix A in the case of the numerals. 


Root. W orb. SENSE. 
an two enn-Ay-0 2 fathoms 
l-de three ]-enn-diy-0 8 fathoms 
f-oan four h-enn-oan-no 4, fathoms 
t-anal five t-enn-é6y-0 5 fathoms 
t-afual six t-en-fiial-o 6 fathoms 
issat seven en-shat-o 7 fathoms 
enfoan. eight enfoan-no 8 fathoms 
10 fathoms 


sh-om ten gh-inn-am-0 
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Sudden emphasis on these terms is very often necessary in navigation, and further differentias 
tion is effected by the attachment of the prefix ma or the infix am: e.9., 


m-enn-ay-0 only 2 fathoms t-amen-fual-o only 6 fathoms 
]-amen-diy-o only 3 fathoms m-en-shat-o only 7 fathoms 
ma-h-enn-dann-o only 4 fathoms m-enfoan-no only 8 fathoms 
t-amen-ey-o only 5 fathoms sh-aminn-am-o only 10 fathoms, 


q.—iIn Expression of Groups of Words Round Ideas and Groups 
of Ideas Round Words. 

The Nicobarese carry this plan of differentiating connected words of the same class by radical 
affixes very far, and manage by this means to create groups of words round one jdea or set of ideas, 
or vice versd, groups of ideas round one word or set of words, 

Groups of Words Round an Idea Differentiated by Radical Affixes. 
I, Idea: ‘* Same Sort. ”? 
(Prefixes or Infixes Employed. ) 


enkoifia a male m-enkéifia a male of the same race 
enkina a female m-enkfna, a female of the same race 
Kkenyiim child k-am-enyima child of the same race 

: -en-yih a Nicobarese of the same 
paiyuh a Nicobarese ie et ; community. 
not pig men-nota pig of the samé village 
am dog enm-dma dog of the same village 
ching ship ch-inm-inga ship of the same rig 
maittai village m-en-tai village of the same people 
kentika dance k-am-entika dance of the same kind 
kandishe song ka-menn-dishe song of the same kind 
kaling foreigner ka-ma-lenga foreigner of the same country 


This last word isan instance where a foreign word has been subjected to Nicobarese 
grammatical forms; for Kling, Kaling is an Indian word for the foreigners settled in the 
Malay countries, from Kalinga, the Northern coasts of Madras. 


Example, 
héang kamennoishe ta kotsha =n kamentika ta 
one same kind-of-song C.1,r. sing two same kind-of-danee  c. i, r. 
katika tat chiia wha 
dance by I last-night 


(one sort of song was sung and two dances of the same kind were danced by me last 
night). 
Ii. Idea: ** Complete Condition,’? 
: : (Suffixes Employed. ) 
Root or Srem. Connectgep Worps. SENSE. 


di (bulk) di-re 
di-ngashe all good (of a hut, goods) 
di-shire 
ae, all bad (of a hut or goods) 
di-ngareshe all absent (of a quality, sub- 
stance) 
héang (one) héang-lare all good (contents of anything) 
héang-ngare all bad (contents of anything) 
dtiat (length) diiat-shire all (of a long object) 


héang-ledit (one-finished) héang-leat-tare the whole set | 
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Example, 


linhen dingareshe  mattai née hat ét toak ta tatit 
to-day all-absent village this not is toddy c.ier. fermented 
(there is no fermented toddy at all in this village to-day). 


Groups of Ideas Round a Word Differentiated by Radical Affiixes, 
Word : la, a portion; then 1-inn-a, less, 


(Suffixes Employed. ) 


linna-ngashe 
: S \ less than—— 


linné-ngayan 
linna-hala less than (a height ; a distance northwards) : 
linna-hashe less than (a shortness; a distance westwards) 
linna-haifie less than (a nearness; a distance to landing-place) 
linna-hanga less than (a distance southwards) 
linné-hahat less than (a distance eastwards) 
Examples, 
an linn4-hala chindnga koi ten chita 
he less taller head =o I 
(he is not so tall as Tam). 
an linnd-ngayan ongkodnga ten men 
he less stronger to you 


(be is not so strong as yon are), 
r.— Differentiating Radical Suffixes of Direction. 


When one comes to consider the suffixes of predicators (verbs), we find the principle of 
differentiating and grouping connected words by radical affixes carried to an extraordinary 
extent, Thus, there are sets of suffixes attached to roots or stems indicating motion, which 
give them a special force, though, when attached, as they frequently are, to other roots or 
stems, they have no particular force traceable now, whatever might have been possible once, 


Differentiating Radical Suffixes of Direction attached to Roots and 
Stems Indicating Motion, 


hala lare le la al northwards, upwards, ont of. 

hanga ngare nge nga ang southwards, from self. 

hahat hare he hat ahat eastwards, inwards. 

hashe shire she she ajich westwards, downwards. 

haitie fire fe fe ain towards the landing place, outwards, away. 

hata tare te ta at towards any direction on same lead, towards 
self, 


As the differentiating radical suffixes of direction play an important part in Nicobarese 
speech, some eXamples are given here. 
I. Root o, go. 


go north o-le go up (ascend) o-le 
go south o-nge | 
go east o-he 

go west o-she go down (descend) o-she 
‘go to landing place oe ~ 7 


go anywhere ote 
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II. Root af, go. III. Root tang, arrive. 
go north af-al % arrive northwards tang-la 
go south af-ang arrive southwards tang-nga 
go east af-ahat arrive eastwards tang-hat 
go west af-aich % arrive westwards tang-she 
go to landing place af-ait arrive at landing place tang-Tie 
go anywhere af-at arrive somewhere tang-ta 
IV. Root oid, hither. V. Root, shw4, bring back. 
hither northwards did-lare bring back northwards shwa-hala 
hither southwards did-ngare bring back southwards shwa-hanga 
hither eastwards did-hare bring back eastwards shwa-hahat 
hither westwards did-shire bring back westwards shwa-hashe 
hither to landing place did-Hire bring back to landing place shwa-haifie 
hither to anywhere did-tare bring back anywhere shwa-hata 


s.— Extreme Extension of the Use of the Radical Suffixes of Direction. 


These suffixes explain a set of illustrators (adverbs) of direction, which are to be explained 
as consisting of a lost root nga+ suffix of direction, e. J, 


Tllustrators ( Adverbs ) of Direction. 


nga-le north, above et sack Below 

nga-nge south down nga-she : 

nga-hae east ; nga-ife to landing place 
Example. 

dtie ngaine chamang chi ? 

canoe at-landing-place belong whoP 


(whose is the canoe at the landing place ?) 


Transferring these illustrators (adverbs) to indicators (nouns) by means of using the 
connector of intimate relation, fa, as a prefix, we get — 


The Four Quarters, 


Ta-ngale North Ta-ngange South 
Ta-ngiihae Hast Ta-ngaiche West 


Transferred to yet another set of illustrators (adverbs ), the sense of “ ago”’ is conveyed to 
predicators (verbs ) of motion in the same curious manner. 


Illustrators (Adverbs) of Time Past. 


hala ago (of movement, occurrence in the North) 
hanga ago (of movement, occurrence in the South ) 
hat ago (of movement, occurrence in the East ) 
hashe ago (of movement, occurrence in the West ) 
hata ago (of returning ) 
hashi ago (of a death) 
Example. 
tanas hanga kamahenwa an kdpah 
five ago-to-the Scuth month he die 


( five months ago he died in the South). 





%& Afal, afaich, like dle, Sshe, mean also ‘‘ go up,’’ “ go down ” ( a hill). 
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The interrogative prefix ka, kd, kan, has been already explained and when attached by 
inflexion to 6é, be, together with an inflected suffix of direction, it produces a curious and 
common set of forms of question and answer. 

Interrogatives of Direction. 


Root ét, be, plus prefix ta for the question, plus suffix ta of ‘any direction” inflected 
with suffix of definite direction. 


k-od-de ? be P k-b-hare ? be east ? 
k-6-lde ? be north P be up- 
stairs P be k-0-tide ? be west? be 
above P downstairs F 
k-b-ngde ? be south? be k-0-titde ? be at landing 
below ? place ? 
Examples, 
Q. Kddde ta ane dd ? Any water there P A. akat, There is, 
Q. Kolde ta ane ddk? Any water up there? upnorth? A. olde, It is up there; 
up north. A. WNgédlde. It is up here. 
Q. Kéngde ta ane di? Any water down there? down sonthP A. Kéngde. It is down 
there; down south. A, Ngange. It is down here ; down south. 
Q. Kéhare ta ane ddk? Any water to the east? A. Kéhare. There to the east. 
A. Ngdhae. Here to the east. 
Q. Kottde ta ane dik ? Any water downstairs? to the west? A. Xéditde, There to the 
west. A. Ngashe (and ngaiche). It is down here to the west. 
Q. Koinde ta ane dék? Any water at the landing-place? A. Koinde. It is there at the 
landing-place. A. Ngaziie, Here at the landing-place, 
Q. Kakat? enkdina enkdna ta ité A. Kakat, 
Q. BeP man woman c.i. 7. here A. Be, 
(Q. Are there any men and women here P? A, There are.) 


In the above instance Aakat is a case of a double prefix ta+ka+(é) ¢, 
t. — Use of Terms for Parts of the Human Body as Supplementary Radical 
Affixes of Differentiation, 

Words relating to some parts of the body are used as supplementary radical suffixes both 
of differentiation and transfer to indicate action or relation naturally referable to those parts. 
Thus : 

-tai (hand ) refers to what is done by the hand or by force: -léh (foot, leg}, to movement 
by the foot : -kaz (head ), to anything relating to the head or top: -ndng (ear), to what can be 
heard : -chakd ( face ), to what is done before one or in the presence: -ngé (voice), to speech: 
-mai (surface, eye ), and -ok (skin, back ), to what is outside, on the surface. J. g., 


° Supplementary Radical Suffixes Derived from the Parts of the Body. 


tai (hand) hodh (starve)-nga-tai (make to starve) 
lah ( foot ) & (go)-nge-lah (to) leave 
koi ( head ) kenyua (a leaf®>)-nga-kot (head) (to) cover a pot 
nang (ear ) hima (bequest)-nga-nang (advice) 
chakd ( face ) oreh (before)-chaka (to) advance 
ngé (voice ) opyap (overhear)-nga-ngé (to) eavesdrop 
mat (surface ) ettat (polish)-mat (to) wipe 
mat ( eye) ddie (water)-mat (to) wipe a tear 
ok ( skin ) ettaich (husk)-nga-ok (to) flay 

3 (To be continued.) | 


= ; * 
38 Kenilya is the name of the plant which produces the leaves used as the covering of pots for steaming pandanus 
paste. 
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NOTES ON ANCIENT ADMINISTRATIVE TERMS AND TITLES 
IN THE PANJAB. 


BY H. A. ROSE. 


A stupy of the old designations of officials and administrative divisions in the 
Pafijab would undoubtedly throw much light on the ancient system of administration. 
Unfortunately, the material for such a study is very scanty and is almost confined to the names 
and titles given incidentally in the copper-plate inscriptions of the Chamba State, some of 
which were published in the Archeological Report for 1903, A full collection is being published 
by the Panjab Government in a separate volume. 


The Chamb& inscriptions allude to the “eighteen elements of the State,” but do not 
describe what these eighteen elements were. They would appear, indeed, to have been given 
a more or less conventional number,! according to a theoretical system borrowed from the more 
powerful State of Kashmir, rather than a description of the indigenous organization of the 
State in actual force at any period. Besides these so-called eighteen elements, the inscriptions 
enumerate a horde of officials, whose functions are not described and are not known at all 
clearly from other sources. From three of the inscriptions a list of no less than thirty-five 
official, or quasi-official, titles is obtainable,-as the following table, which is taken from three 
Chamba copper-plates of 960—1080 A. D., shows : — 


Official Titles in Chamb4, circ, 1000 A. D. 


Plate II, Plate IV. Plate V. 
Text, Text, Text. 
1, raja. 1, raja. 1. raja. 
2. rand (rajanaka). 2. rand. 2. rand. 
8. rajput (rajapnutra)2 8. rajamiatya. 3. rajpiit. 
4, rijamatya, royal minister. 4. raja-putra. 4, se a royal coun- 
cillor. 
5. parikara-sauniyuktaka- 
viniyuktaka: P ‘those 
appointed and com- 
missioned (out of the 
Raja's attendants)’ 
5. brihmana. 
6. kshatriya. 
7. vaisya. 
8. siidra. 
3. rajasthaniya, chief justice. 9. rajasthaniya. 


10. parikara-samniyuktakavi- 


niyuktaka: cf, No. 5 of 
Plate IV. 
6. pramatar,? measurer. 


7. sarobhanga. 
8. kumaramitya, councillor 
of the prince. 
9. uparika,5 
10. vishayapati.* 
ll. nihelapati. 


1 Ii can hardly be more than a coincidence that the well-known Right-hand castes in Madras comprised eighteen 
sorts of peaple; cf. Nelson’s Scientific Study of Hindu Law, pp. 98,99, and 100, And, according to Dubois ( Hinds 
Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, 6th Ed., p. 15), the Sadras of Madras comprise eighteen chief sub-castes. 

* Rawat (Guzarati) and Raut (Marathi) = horse-soldier, trooper, also appear to be derived from »ajaputra, 
Corpus Inscriptionwm Indicarum, II, p. 218. 

8 A fiseal term, ? fr. Pr. upart, may denote a tax levied on cultivators who have no proprietary rights in the 
soil: C, I, I., III, 97, ete. 


* Lord or governor of a vishaya, probably a sub-division of a désa or mandala: 0. I. I, p. 327. 
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12. kshatrapa (kshetrapa). 

18. prantapala, frontier guard. 

14, hastyasvostra 
balavyavr(pr)ataka, 
those occupied with 
elephants, horses, camels, 
and the forces. 


15. diita.® 6. dita. 1]. dita. 

16. gamagamika. 7. gamagamika. 12. gamagamika. 

17. abhitvaramana. 8. abhitvaramina. 13. bhitvara-Simana. 

18. khasha. 9. khaga. 14. khaga. 

19, kulika. 10. kulika. 15. kulika, 

20. Saulkika.é 11. saulkika. 16. sanlmika. 

91. gaulmika, inspector of 12. gaulmika, 17. gaulmika, 
police, patrol.’ 

92, khandaraksha. 13. khadagaraksha, 18, khandaraksha. 

23. tara patika, ? bridge- 14. tarapati. 19. tarapati. 
guard, 


24, chhatrachchhayika, um- 
brella-bearer. 
25. vetakila, betel-carrier. 
26. virajayatrika, P those 15. virayitrika. 20. virajayatrika. 
belonging to the expedi- 
tionary force. 
27, chauroddharnika, thief- 16. chauroddharanika. 21. chauroddharanika. , 


catcher. 
- 28. dandika, jailor.® 17. dandika, 22, dandika. 
29. dandavasika, executioner. 18 dandavasika. 23. dandavasika, 


‘and all others that 
constitute the eighteen 
; ecneat of the State.’ 
30. bhogapati.® 
81, viniyuktaka. 
32. bhagika, land-owners.!¢ | 
38, bhogika, land-holders. 
84. chata (modern ch@r), head- 
men of a pargana. 
85. and sevakadiin their subor- 
dinates and servants. 
19. brahmana. 
20. kshatriya, 
21. vit (vaisya). 
22. chidr (Sidra) and all 
. others thatconstitnte 
the eighteen (sic) ele- 
ments of the State, 
and etc. 
In Plate III ( Arch. Report, 1908, pp. 257-258 ) are mentioned a mahdmétya, or chief councillor, 
and a mahdkshapatalika or chief record-keeper, who do not appear in Plates IE, IV, or V. 


5 Lit., ‘a messenger’: cd. Hind dt, especially i in dut-bhut, evil spirits, and also the messengers of Yama, the 
god of death. Is P. daurd, ‘runner’ or ‘messenger,’ a doublet? For an interesting note on ditake (occasionally 
‘dita, é. g., in Nirmand copper-plate), cf. Fleet in 0. I. 1, IT, p, 1008, 

6 Cf, gulka, ‘ superintendent of tolls or customs’: C. I. I, II, p. 528, 

T But cf. gulma, ‘ superintendent of woods and forests’: C. I, 4, TTI, 52. 

“8 Dandika ; t., a punisher: fr, danda, fine or rod: C.I. I., ITI, p. 218¢. Dand is still used for ‘ fine,’ 

® Bhoga, -ika, ‘ one who enjoys or possesses’: C. J, I, ITI, 100; Thoga, ° enjoyment of shares,’ p. 120}, 

- I Of. the modern Balochi dhdgy4, and Pafijabi thaguoand, ‘wealthy.’ Bhdga is a territorial term, C. I. I, 111, 
p. 248. 
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Of all the designations given in the above list, only one, vz., chér, the Sanskrit chata, 
survives, or can, at least, with any certainty be said to survive in the modern language of the 
State. Within quite recent times an entirely different set of names was in use, but these are 
now nearly obsolete in their turn and are being displaced even in popular use by designations 
borrowed from the British Revenue Codes. 


But before describing the more modern or the present official titles it will be best to note 
the names of the old administrative divisions, The ancient administrative division or unit 
was the mandala,!! which corresponds to the more modern pargand. Popular belief holds that 
Chamba was once divided into or comprised 84! of these mandalas, when it was larger than it 
is now. Even at annexation it contained 72 pargands, since reduced by amalgamating the 
smaller pargands to 52, Till recently the Bhattiyat or Bhatti wizdrat contained 12 pargands and 
was accordingly known as the Barah Bhattian. These pargands are now grouped into 4 wizdrats, 
corresponding to the tahsils or sub-collectorates of a British District. The wizdrats are, as the 
word itself indicates, of modern origin, Itis perhaps worth noting that each pargand contained 
a State granary (kofht) in which the revenue of the State, collected in kind, was stored, and in 
which the officials of the pargand lived.8 As a rule there is only one kothd in each pargand, but 
when the pargand consists of two or more amalgamated smaller pargands it possesses two or 
more kothis, each with its pahri, hdli, and jhotidr. 


The officials at the capital were as follows: — 
(1) Wazir, chief minister. 
(2) Tharel4 dé mahid, chief financial minister. 


(3) Bakhshi, who used to keep the military accounts and was responsible for the internal 
administration of the State forces.'® 


(4) Héert dé kotwdl, magistrate in attendance on the Raja. 


(5) Thare dé kotwél, magistrate who performed miscellaneous duties and disposed of petty 
cases arising in the town. 


For the outlying tracts special officials were appointed — waszirs for Pangt and Barmanur 
wizdrats, and elsewhere a mahtd and a kotwdl for each pargand. The two latter posts were 
held by men appointed in the capital, whence they transacted all the business of their 
charges. Not annaturally these posts became all more or less sinecures. 


The chief local officials varied in different parts of the State : — 


In Chamb& and Chaur&h wizdrats each pargand was in charge of a chér, collector, 
a likhnehdrd, clerk, and a hatwil, personal assistant called collectively kérddrs or hdmddrs. Of 
these — 


en ne nismmnm ammenities axa ae EE Raa aeaaae aaaa aiamaammmaaamase a iaaaaaasescaaainaaa teat aeaneatiaa nd 


ll Mandal, s. m. disk, circle, ring . . . . region, ‘country, district, province (extending 20, or, 
according to some, 40 yojanas in every direction ); the country over which the 12 princes Chakravarti are supposed 
to have reigned. 

12 §4 is almost certainly a conventional or auspicious number: of. Panjab Noles and Queries, I, 1884, § 465, for 
the Tribal Collocations of 12 (Barah), 22 (Baiya), 52 (Bawani), 84 (Chanurds!) and 85 (Pachast) villages, 

12 The kothis varied in size and appearance, but most of them were built on one plan: asquare structure, 20 or 30 
yards long on each side, consisting of rooms surrounding an open court-yard. The buildings are usually two or 
three storeys high and divided into rooms and ddéliins or halls. There is a principal entrance, and in the court-yard 
a staircase leading to the upper storeys. Some of the kothts are very ancient, several dating back even to the times 
of the Rands whose rule preceded the foundation of the State itself. 

14 Thara, high place, where justice was administered. Hence thareth, an attendant at the thara, an official 
whose functions are not more fully defined. 

18 For the functions of the Bakhshi, see Irvine's Ariny of the Moghals in the Journal of the Royal Astatic Society, 
1806, p. 589. : 
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(i) The ch@r was the collector of revenue and the officer responsible for the internal 
management of the pargands.}6 


5 
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(ii) The lvkhnehdrd kept the revenue accounts and did clerical work. 


(iii) The dhatwal carried ont their orders and held under them a position analogous to 
that of the hdzri dd kotwél at the capital. 


The other officials, who were all subordinate to the three kérddrs, were— 

(iv) The jhotiér (from jhoéd, ‘an errand’), a messenger, who was under the immediate 
orders of the bhatwdl and carried out the :drdér’s orders conveyed through him, 

(v) Ugrékd, a tax-gatherer, who collected the revenue demand under the chér. 


s ‘ ATA en . 3 
(vi) Jinséli (from gzns, ‘grain’ or goods, and dl, a store), a store-keeper, who was in charge 
of the storehouse of the parqand, 


(vii) Pahré (from pahr, watch ), a record-keeper, who was in charge of the State's kotht: 
records, and revenue, both in cash and kind. 


(vill) Bhdnd (? from bhdidd, a vessel), a cook, who cooked the Lérdérs’ food and cleaned 
their utensils. 

(ix) Halt, a care-taker, who kept the Zothi clean and looked after the storage and safe- 
keeping of the grain. 

(x) Kdgadiéri (from Persian &@yhaz and érit, bringing), a letter-earrier. 

(xi) Lakkarhér, who supplied wood to the Lothi. 

(xii) Ghidré, who collected gi from those who paid their revenue in that commodity. 

(xiii) Dudhidrd, who similarly collected milk. 


In certain pargands there used to be a high official called odhriz, who was superior to 
the kérddrs, and had under him more than one pargand. 


In Barmaur, the ancient Brahmapura, all the above officials are known, but the ugrdkd is 
called durbidl or druétydl, and although the jZotrdr is not unknown, his duties are performed by 
a kothéru. There is also an official called ahrif,’9 below the durbtydl, who collects milk. Neither 
the kothéru nor the ahré are paid servants of the State, but they are allowed certain concessions 
and privileges in their wizdrat. Formerly an official called patwdri?° had woollen blankets made 
for the Raja out of the wool collected as revenue. 


In the Bhattiyat wizérat certain pargands had an odhré over them and others an amén. 
Both were superior in rank to the kdrdérs. There the dhatwdl was called tharéth ;?} the 
jhotidr, bhatwdl ; the ugrdkd, mugaddam ; and the ahrd, jhiwar or jhar. 


The remote wizdrat of Pangi used to be under a wazir (who visited it every third year to 
collect the revenue), and under him was a pdlsrd. Otherwise Pingi had all the officials 
except No. xiii, above described, the only difference being that the ugrdkd was called mugaddam. 


(To be continued.) 





16 Hence his charge (the vargand) was also called ché;?. Some pargands also have a chhota chér, whose 
jurisdiction is separate from that of the bard, char. 

17 It is possible, but hardly probable, that the bhatewal is the bhata of the copper-plates. 

18 Ugrakd, cf. Paiijab! ugrdhd, a collector or gatherer of tax. The ugrdké and shotidr were appointed as 
occasion required. 

19 Possibly from ahyi, beestings, the first milk of a cow after calying. If so, the word is practically synonymous 
with dudhiérd, 

2° Probably from vattu, blanket. 21 See ante, p. $50, note 14, 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


AcHytuTarivipayupayam oF Set Rasandraa, with 
a commentary by PanpiT R. V. KRIsHNAMACHARIAR 
(ApuInava BHatta Bana), Part 1, Cantos 1—6, 
Srirangam : Sri Vani Vilas Press, 1907. Pp. 156. 


Tuts beautifully printed little volume contains 
the first half of a hitherto unpublished Sanskrit 
poem, accompanied by an excellent commentary 
in the same language. The hero is king Achyuta 
(A.D. 1530—40; of the second dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara. On this prince a recent historian hes 
justly pronounced the verdict that he “was a 
craven, and under him the Hindu empire began 
to fall to pieces.”! The author of the panegyrical 
poem of course represents him as a mighty, pious, 
and warlike sovereign. 


As in the Vijayanagara inscriptions, Achyuta 
is stated to have belonged to the family of the 
Tnluva kings { sarga Ill, verse 38), and his 
pedigree is traced from the Moon to the mythical 
king Turvasu (I, vv. 5—18). To this race-be- 
longed Timma I.(v. 23), whose son Iévara (v. 25) 
had by Bukkam& two sons: Nrisimha (v. 27) or 
Narasa( v.28} and Timma II. The latter is not 
mentioned in the Vijayanagara inscriptions. The 
former tock Manavadurga from a Saka (1. e., 
Musalman ) chief (v.29). As in the Vijayana- 
vara inscriptions, he is reported to have dammed 
up the K4véri and to have stormed Seringapatam 
{v. 80). He slew the Marava king and took 
Madhura (v. 31 f.). He captured Konétiraja 
(v.33). Vidyapuri (i.e, Vijayanagara) became 
his capital (v.39). His’ thrée favourite qtieens 
were Tippambikaé, Nigam&imba, and ObamAmba 
(v.52). Tipp&mbika’s son was Viranrisiznhardya, 
Nagdmbiké’s Krishnaréya (v. 58), and Obam- 
Amb&’s Achyuta (II, v. 32), whose chief queen, 
was Varadaémbiké (ITI, v. 15), the daughter of 
the Salaga king (v. 48). 


Viranrisitnha (v.17) was succeeded by his 
brother Krishnarf4ya, who took Kondaviti atid 
other forts from the Gajapati king and set up a 
pillar of victory at Putupettanipura(?)(v. 18 f,). 
Then Achyuta, the third-of the brothers, “was 
anointed at Séshddri (7. ¢., Tirupati, v. 23) and 


entered Vidyinagart (v, 24). The kings of 


Kalinga, Magadha, Saka, and Simhala are repre- 
sented as his servants (v.46), His son China. 
venkatadri, who is mentioned as Venkataraya 
in the Vijayanagara inscriptions, was appointed 
heir-apparent (v. 51 £.). 


Once Achyuta’s minister addressed his master 
in private in the Venkata-vildsa-mandapa (IV, 
v. 46). He submitted thatthe Chola king had fied 
to the Chéra kingdom, and that those two kings 
deserved to be “punished” (v.56), while the 
Pandya king, who had lost his throne, would 
have to be “protected” (v. 57). Thereupon the 
king gives the necessary instructions to the 
commander of his army (v. 58) and starts him- 
self on horseback (V, v.1). His movements are 
a little erratic. He enters Chandragiri ( v. 22), 
ascends Séshddri (v.23 ), worships the god (v. 30), 
and makes presents to him (vv. 39—42). From 
Venkatagiri he proceeds to Kaélahasti(v. 44). At 
Vishnukdfichi (v. 47 ) he performs the tuldpurusha 
ceremony in the Varadarija temple (v. 49 ). 
Then he travels vid Arunachala (4. e., Tiruvanné- 
malai, v- 51), to the Kavéri-( v.55) and visits 
Srirangam (v. 57), whence he sends (his brother- 
in-law) the Salaga prince to bring the Chila 
king from the Chéra country (v. 64). 


The Salaga prince marches vid Madhura to the 
Tamraparnt (VI,v. 1). He encamps there and 
sends his general in advance to meet the enemy 
(v. 18). Then follows the description of a battle, 
which is opened by the Tiruvati king (4, ¢., the 
king of Travancore, v. 14), and in which the 
army of the Kérala (v. 25) or Chéra (v. 28} is 
defeated. The latter delivers the Chéla king 


-Tiruvati into the hands of the Salaga prince 
(v, 29 £.),2 who pardons him, but places the 


Pandya king over him (v.31). 

The published portion of the poem closes in 
the middle of the description of a journey which 
the king undertakes in order to worship the god 
at Anantasayana (Trivandrum, v. 32). 


~ i. Hoirzsce.” 
Halle, 26th October, 1907. 





1 Mr, R, Sewell’s Forgotien Empire, p. 165. 


2 These two verses shew that the author treated ‘* the Chola king * i and‘ ** the Tearansees ‘king ” as synonyms. 
On Tivuadi see Mr. Venkayya's Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900, p. 28. 
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A PLAN FOR A UNIFORM SCIENTIFIC RECORD OF THE 
LANGUAGES OF SAVAGES. 
Applied to the Languages of the Andamanese and Nécobarese. 
BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 
(Concluded from p. 847.) 
IV. — PHONOLOGY. 
a. — Mode of Speech, 
Ghee Nicobarese speak in @ deep monotonous tone and with open lips, thus adding to the 
many difficulties presented by their language by giving it an exceedingly indistinct sound. 
The pronunciation is guttural, nasal, drawled, and indeterminate: ¢. ¢., the Nicobarese speak 
slowly from the throat with the flat of the tongue and open lips. Final consonants are 
habitually slurred, especially labials, palatals, and gutturals. All this is the result of the habit 
of betel-chewing till the lips are parted, the teeth greatly encrusted and the gums distended, 
rendering the articulation of speech most imperfect, 
b. — Man’s and de Roepstorff’s Enquiries. 

Mr. Man was at very great pains to catch the real sound of Nicobarese words, and his 
reproduction of them on Mr. A, J. Ellis’s scheme may be taken as being as near to complete 
accuracy as one is likely to arrive at. Mr. de Roepstorff, who was a Dane, used in 1876 his 
national system of representation, which has been followed by Danish and German writers, 
but is entirely unsuited to English readers. £. 9., he writes 7 for y, and the usual Danish and 
German complications to represent ch and j and soon. He had also the common Danish and 
German difficulty in distinguishing surds from sonants, which has made his transliterations 
puzzling. 
c. — Reduction of the Speech to Writing. 

There are a great number of vowel sounds in the language, which have been reproduced 
by Messrs. Man and Ellis as follows : — 

The Vowels in the Central Dialect. 


ENGLISH. CENTRAL. ENGLISH. CENTRAL. 
a idea, cut yuang (fruit) d pot omtdm (all) 
a curs dak (come) 6 awful lée (cloth) 
a casa (Ltal.) kakaték (2 month’) 6 kénig (Ger.) hoi (far) - 
4 father kan (wife) u influence puad (catch) 
a fathom leat (finished) ii pool diieh (monkey) 
e bed, chaotic heng (sun) i wher (Ger.) diie (canoe) 
6 pair leang (name) ai bite tanai (five) 
i lid kaliug (foreigner) au house kareau (spirit-scarer) 
i polzce wi (make) an haug (Ger.) oan (vomit) 
o indolent koal (arm) di bod) enldin (wallow) 
3 pole enloin (axe) 


Almost every vowel is nasalised and the following are reproduced in the written form 


adopted :— : 
Nasalised Vowels in the Central Dialect. 


an holiah (spinster) on kenhonha (pocket) 


an mian (spear) on onh (fnel) 

an an (two) én monhuyd (albnmen) 
an koyanwa (guava) un chyun (sweet) 

en enh (near) ain mifainya (cloud) 

m aminh (rain) aun anhaui (parboil) 

In  finha (hogshead) din ombdin (tobacco) 


on haronh (stalk game) 


36 With untrilled r. 
37 The name of the first month of the North-East monsoon, 
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The consonants do not require much explanation, but the following may be noticed : — 


ENGLISH. CENTRAL. ENGLISH. CENTRAL. 

ch chain chaka (face) fig springiest ifigol (nearly ripe) 

hw what (Scotch) benhwéava (ashes) r rest(Eng.r) kari (large) 

i gagner(Fr.) enkdifia (man) sh she shohéng (south-west 
ng singer yangtare (follow) monsoon) 


d, — Stress. 


Stress is on the root or stem, or on what is now thought by the Nicobarese to be go. 
These can to a great extent be separated out from the affixes by the stress. In stems of two 
syllables the stress is on the second syllable, unless the first contains a long vowel. 

V. = COMPARISON OF DIALECTS. 
a. -—~ Man’s Enquiries. 

Mr. Man gives a long list of words in the dialects, and when considering the currency of 
the people in Appendix A the comparative terms for the numerals and words connected with 
enumeration have also been given. From these last the deduction seemed to be clear, that the 
six dialects of the Nicobarese are variants of the same fundamental tongue. The same 
inference seems inevitable from the following examination of a selection of words from 
Mr. Man’s Dictionary. 

b, — Comparison of Words. 


Roots will be separated out of the words by placing the affixes in italics. This separation 
of the roots is of course, at present, tentative, as roots can only be ascertained beyond doubt by 
® comparison with other connected languages in the Far East. The present attempt will, 
however, be useful to students. 


The following abbreviations will be used in the accompanying tables : — 


C. N. = Car Nicobar Ch. = Chowra 
T. =x: Teressa ©. = Central 
8. == Southern S. P.= Shom Pen 


‘Words in the Six Dialects Compared, 


ENGLISH. C.N. Ox, as 0. S. 8. P. 
bachelor lémok matal maiyoh au eli hakaott 
7 an holian- on- 
maiden déla l@mok lémok ( wikis) alee 
child nia Ken-yiim _ken-yiim ken-yiim pin-Ien akay 
female kekana enkana enkeana enkana oyitha apday 
male kikotia mohéo maiok enkoifia otaha akdit 
taa 
man : tardk ; paeh pal paiyah por akoz? 
tadin 7 
back (the) ok ok ok ok tomndit hokGa 
blood mam paheozt va wa wi dob 
breast tah toh toh toah toah toa 
ear nang nang anang nang nang ning 
finger kunti kenishndi méhti canetai kewat noai-ti 
hair Kiiya heok heok yok yok juio, joa 
hand alti noi mohkti kLanetai kewsat noai-ti 
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ENGLISH. C.N. 
-head kul 

leg kaldran 
nose elmenh 
stomach ‘elloan 
bird ‘chechon 
canoe ap 
-cocoanut-tree tadka 
dog am 

fire tdmoya 
fruit rong 

hut pati 
meat alahah 
moon chi-ngeat 
mame MUnalng 
North ldbla 
north-wind®? jfofat-Lapa 
‘paddle paiyiah 
pig haun 
pig (wild) haun-chon 
place chink 
village pandm 
sea, mai 

seed kolal 
storm rashat 
tabu takoya 
to-morrow huréch 
year somytihy 
yes han, hon 
all rokhare 
bad’? at-lak 
good lak 

ar, at 

nse dran 
hear hang 

see mak 
say r6 

steal olaya 

he node 

L bales } 

chian 





shichua 
dtte 
oweau 
om. 
pals 
eang 

ni 


enka 
maneana 


leang 
Lal 
fah-kapa 
kaheal 
not 
millah 
ehuk 
pinam 
shamarau 
enshing 
féh 
kad 
taha-koi 
samaihe 
an 


chids 
hat-la 
la 
hat 


héang 
harra 
kdnyiia 
malanga 


an 


chia 


id 


shichiia 
roe 
oveau 
om 
hede 
ang 

Til 


enho 
ka-hai 


léang 

lad 
hansh-kapa 

kAhéa 

not 

eli-ha 
chul 
matiat 
enliang 
enshing 
hurashe 
yedtch 
hordich 
samenneoh 
an 


chide 
hat-lapa 
lapa 
hat 
heang 

ha 
enneola 
kalbhanga 


LJ 


an 


chia 
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wae 


lah 
moanh 
Wwiang 


shichiia 
due 
oyau 
aim 
hede 
yuang 
Hit 


Anka 
ka-he 


léang 
tangale 
hansh-kapa 
powah 
not 
sharndl 
chul 
matiat 
kamalé 
opep 
hurashe 
chij 
haki 
shomenyuh 
an 


omtom 
hat-lapa 
lapa 
hat 


yang 
harra 
olyole 
kalohanga 


an, na 


chia 


88 The first of the conjoined words signifies “wind.” : . 
39 The first syllable of the word means ‘‘not’’ ; “ bad” = “not good, 


S. 

koi 

lah 
moanh 
wiang 


shichiia 
henhoat 
gan 

am 
hentonha 
oag 

en, Hi 
enka 
k4-he 


16 
laol 


hansh-kapé 


paiiah 
pakozt 
chiiam 
chit 
patiaz 
6 
opep 
oriasha 
yi 
hakt 
shai 
han 


he 
nga-ko 
k6 
nga 


hang 
haka 
hahal 
palaid 


an 


echiahan 
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S. P. 

koi 

lan 

manin 
kau, kanal 


sichia 
déat, héa 
kaleat 
kab 

yop 


fil-yang 
hingam 
enha 
hawop 


led 


kakal 
men 
nong 
ldichau 


heda 
kéap 
yuid 
yaba 
anhot 


kéapoi 
wo-dubu 
auko 


hang 
taa 
to2t 


ohé 


chidu 
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i i pee nn pe heen nian a nee 
Se “ 


EnexisH. ON, Cx. T. C. 
we-two hél-chyi chia-hén hain-ha hen 
we tha he hé hé 
you-two naa ona ina ind 
you yia ehé the if6 


c. — Comparison of Roots. 


S. 
hana 
héz 
Tad 
hée 


S.P. 

A A 

a-mG 
fiehoe-mé 


We can now compare the above words by roots, so far as these are at present apparent, 
which will sufficiently show the unity of origin of all the dialects, and should help to fix the 
identity of the general Nicobarese Language with that of the tongue of some definite group of 


speakers in the Far Hast. 
Roots in the Six Dialects Compared. 


ENGLISH. Cc. N. 
bachelor mok 
maiden dé 
ehild I 
female kan 
male kon 
man ta 
back (the) ok 
blood mim 
breast tah 
ear nang 
finger ti 
hai . ka 
hand. ti 
head kui 
leg kal 
nose menh 
stomach ldan 
bird chechd 
canoe ap 
socoanut-tree 6 
dog am. 
fire td 
fruit rong 
hut ti 
meat 14 
moon chi-ngea 
name nain 
North 6 
N.-wind fat-pa 
paddle paiyii 
pig haun 
pig (wild) haun-chod 
place chia 
village pan 
sea mai 
seed. kdl 
storm rash 
tabu ko 


Cu. 
Al 
mok 
ken-yil 
kan 
he 

pa 
ok 
pah 
toh 
ning 
noi 
heok 
noi 
koi 
aah 
monh 
wiang 
shichi 
du 
weau 
om 
pd 
eang 
fir 


en 

néa 

le 

6 
fah-pa 
kahé 
not 
li 

chu 
pan 
shaun 
shing 
feh 

ka 


vs 
yoh 
mok 
ken-yu 
keéan 
) 
pai 
ok 
va 
toh 
nang 
tI 
héeok 
ti 
k6i 
lah 
monh 
viang 
shichii 
r6 
vean 
om 
hed 
ang 
fil 
en 
ka-hai 
je 
0) 
hansh-pa 
k&hé 
not 
eu 
chu 
mat 
iy 
shing 
rash 
ye 


0. 
li 
ho 
ken-yti 
kan 
koin 
pal 
ok 
wa 
toah 
nang 
tal 
ok 
tai 
kGi 
lah 
moanh 
wiang 
shichti 
dit 
yau 
aim 
hed 
yuang 


oe 


ni 


Ae 


an 
ka-hé 
le 
nga 
hansh-pa 
po 
not 
shu 
chu 
mat 


lé 


ep 
rash 
chi 


Ss. 
li 

hon 
pin-i 
yu 

ta 

pd 

no 

wa 
toah 
nang 
wet 
bk 
wet 
koi 
lah 
moanh 
wiang 
shichii 
hé 
gau 
ém 
ton 
oag 
en, Til 


en 
kd-hé 
le 

6 
hansh-pa 
pau 
pak 
chii 
chil 
pat 

6 

ep 
riash, 


y! 


Ss. P. 
ka 


ak 

ap 

ak 

ak 

ko 
dib 
to 
nang 
noai-tt 
ju, jo 
pDoai-ti 
kdi 
lan 
hin 
kau, k& 
sichti 
dd, hé 
lé 

kab 
yo 


ni-yang 
fi-ngam 
en 
ha 


lé 
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Inneuisu. C.N. CH. T. C. S. Ns Pe 
to-morrow rech tah-kdi = rdich ki ki yab 
year syuh saih stoh shyih shati ho 
yes han, hoa at an an han 
all rok chid chid tom he poi 
bad at-lak hat-lu hat-lapa hat-lapa nga-ko wo-hu 
good lak lu lapa lapa ko ko 

ar, at A 
not | } hat hat hat nga wu 

dran 
hear hang héang heing yang hang hang 
see mak har ha har ha ta 
say rd yu e0 yo hah té 
steal la 1a 16 16 la 
he nod an an an, na an nho 
I ehyi, chi chi chi cht chi chi 
we-two hél-chyi chi-haa hain-hé hen han 4-m6 
we Th hé he hé hé hide-md 
you-two na na na na na 
you yl hé he fe he 


VI. — COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, 
a.-— Comparison with the Indo-Chinese Languages, 


Tam able to compare some of the Nicobarese roots with those of corresponding sense in 
the Indo-Chinese Languages, civilised and uncivilised, — of which Mon (Peguan)} and Khmer 
(Cambodian) form the civilised gronp,-— and in the aboriginal dialects of the Malay Peninsulaas 
contained in Mr. Otto Blagden’s paper on the Early Indo-Chinese Influence in the Malay Peninsula. 

b. — Elements of Uncertainty in the Comparison, 


In making the comparison, the elements of uncertainty are these. In Nicobarese a root 
is nowadays surrounded and obscured by a long growth of affixes (prefixes, infixes, and suffixes ) 
attached by agglutination, phonic change of form, inflexion and duplication, the effect of the 
affixes being often to induce phonic change in the root itself. So patience and a knowledge otf 
the affixes and their effect is necessary to separate the root correctly from its surroundings. 
In the Far Eastern words treated by Mr. Blagden there is the ‘uncertain element of mis- 
apprehension in the original reporters. However, Mr, Blagden put his words together with great 
care and personal knowledge, and my specimens are based on the exceedingly accurate reporting 
of Mr. Man: so that results may be looked on to be as accurate as is possible in the present 


stage of the enquiry. 


I, 

Table of Comparative Roots and Words Relating to the Human Sexes. 
ENGLISH. NicoBARESE. Mararvan Aponiemngs. Inpo-Carness. 
father ti (man), ota (male) ita ta (grandf.) 

pa, pd, pai, ap (woman) 
ak (man),ku,ika (man) iku, ikun Eunh, kui, konh 
kin (woman), kéi, koii 
(male) _ 
doin 
chia . 
child kdan, ktian, koat k’non, kenod kon * 
ken-yu 


(yu, male and female) 
son koin, kin (daughter) kon ken 
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ENGLISH. NicoBARESE. Matayvan Azsorniaines, Inpo-CHINEsE. 
eat sha chi, cha, cha’, chioh cha, chha, si 
ehacha, inchi, inchih 
nacha, nachi 


ka, ko 
fia, nga, ngd 
piah, him 
sleep teak, tiak teik, tiok theak, tep 
tag, taig dek 
jetek, jettik, ietek 
letik takla 
nga, Rgol 
harréh 
stand shok, shiak, keag jog chho 
chél, 6 
cry chim, chiam ym jom 
puin, hea 


c. — Nicobarese Radically an Indo-Chinese Language, 


Now, the Nicobarese have been on the same ground for at least 2000 years, and they have 
a tradition of migration from the Pegu-Tenasserim Coast. They have been quite isolated from the 
coast people, except for trade, for allthat period. Their language has been affected by outside 
influences almost entirely only in trade directions, and then not toa great degree. It has been 
subjected ta internal change to a certain degree by the effects of tabu. Yet we find roots in the 
language, of the kind that remain unchanged in all speech, to he apparently beyond question 
identical with those that have remained unchanged in the dialects of the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula; these very roots owe their existence among the wild tribes to the effect on them of the 
influence of the Indo-Chinese Languages, civilised and uncivilised. 


Considering, then, the long isolation of the Nicobarese, it is a fair inference that these islanders 
probably preserve a form of the general Indo-Chinese speech that is truer to its original forms than 
that of any existing people on the Continent. We may, therefore, find in the Nicobarese speech 
the real foundation on which to build up the philology of the whole Indo-Chinese Group of Lan- 
guages. In this view the Nicobarese dialects are of great scientific value and well worth a thorough 
investigation. 


APPENDIX A. 
WNicobarese Reckoning. 
a, —- System, 


Like most half-civilised people the Nicobarese have evolved an elaborate and clumsy 
method of enumeration, in their case [as in that of the Kafirs of Kafiristan whose hazar 
(1,000) = 20 X 20 or 400] based on tallying by the score, And in order to project oneself 
into their minds and to grasp numbers as they present themselves ‘to the Nicobarese, one has to 
set aside preconceived ideas on the subject dependent on the Huropean decimal notation. The 
old English tally by the dozen and the gross ( which still survives commercially mixed up in the 


higher figures with the general decimal system ) for small articles made and sold in very large 
quantities, forms an almost exact parallel. 


The Nicobarese have not much use for large numbers, except for their currency and export 
article of commerce, the cocoanut, and hence they have, except the Shom Pen, evolved two con- 
current systems of enumeration, viz., one for ordinary objects, and one for cocoanuts. 
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In applying terms for numbers ta objects and things they use special numeral co-effi- 
cients, as du all the Far Eastern races, the explanation of which will be found, ante, II 


(Grammar ), o (Numeral co-efficients ). 
b.—The Numerals, 


For ordinary objects te Nicobarese enumerate by a curiously isolated set of terms up to 
half a score ( ten) by separate words — thus in all the dialects :— 


Comparative Table of Numerals. 


— Oar Nicosar. CHowra. TRRESSA AND OENTRAL SouTHERN Sxom Pen. 
Bomroka. Group. GROUP, 
1. kahok (heng*) héang héang héang heg heng 
2. neat an an an an aa 
3. lue lie lite loe, lie liie luge 
4. fan foon foon oan foat fuat 
5. tani tani tani ¢anal tani tain*> 
6. tafial tafiial tafiia tafiial takéal lagau 
7. sat ishat isseat issat ishat ain 
8. hio-hare enfan enfoon enfoan 46 enféan towe 
9, maichiia-tare kalafan roe-hata, heing-hata hich-hata lungi 
10. sam shom shom shom shab teya 


After the half score and upto nineteen the enumeration is ten — one and so on for all the 
dialects, except Car Nicobar where they count one — ten and so on, using then sian for sam. 
Among the Shom Pei, the inland tribe, who have no export commerce, there are no such 
special systems of enumeration as the other people have, but in addition to direct reckoning 
they count by pairs, a point of some interest as will be seen hereafter. Thus du, two, becomes 
ta-du,a pair. Then 2 = heng ta-du, one pair; 3 = heng ta-du heng, one pair one; 4 = dy ta- 
du, two pair, and so on. For numerals beyond ten the Shom Pen have an expression for half-a- 
pair mahkdukod, which again will be found later on to explain a point in the system of the other 
tribes, and count thus up to 19; heng mahdukod teya, one half-pair (and ) ten = 11, and so on. 


When approaching the first or any score, all the dialects use a plan, in common with many 
other people, of counting ‘more reacha score.” #.g.,in the Central dialect loe tare tangla héang 
momchiama, 8 more reach one score = 17: dn tare tangle foan momchiama, 2 more reach four 


score = 78. 
A score in all the dialects is named as follows: — 


Carn Nicopar. Cusowra. TERESSA AND CENTRAL Sovutnern Suom Pew. 


BomPoka. GROUP, GROUP, 
michimas? nodng momchiama momchiama pomchiama i inai 
anaiss tom tom inai inal 


And after the score the Central and Southern Groups have a term for half-a-score (dékéat), 
just as the Shom Pen have,as we have seen, one for half-a-pair. Thus in these two dialects 
30 is respectively héang momchiama doktat and heg-pomchiama-doktai one score (and) half-a-score. 


o bg 3 
Between the scores the numerals otherwise run as above explained — “one score one’ and 


80 on. 
ert rrp ee A A A A POD EY ENC CO n 
#4 For cocoanuts and money. 
45 #7, tai, hand: then with infix an, t-an-i, t-an-ai five; and with suffix n, tai-n, five. 
46 dn, two; foan, foon, four: then en-foan, en-foon, eight. 


47 Of general objects. 48 Of cocoanuts and money, 
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ea er en 


The large figures 10) and so on are merely 6, 10, 15, 19 scores up to 400, whichis a score. 
of-scores in all the dialects, except Shom Pun which says heng-lé0, i.¢., one té0, or score-of- 
scores, another point of importance in reckoning, as will be presently seen. For expressing 
score-of-scores the other dialects use the alternative term for the first score, also a point of 
interest later on, é. g., in Central dialect héung trai momchiama, one score (of ) scores. 


The numeral we call 500 all the Nicobarese dialects call “one score (of scores and ) five 
scores,’ except Shom Pei which says ‘‘ one-/20 (score of scores) five (scores).” So 600 is in 
the Central and Southern dialects ‘one score (and a) half (score of) scores ’’: in Shom Pen it 
is “one i (and) ten score”: in Teressa it is ‘‘a score (and ) ten (of) scores”: in Chowra 
and Car Nicobar it is “a score (and) five pairs (of) scores.’? So also 700 in the Central and 
Southern dialects is “one score (and) half (score and) five (of) scores”: in all the rest it is 
one score (and) fifteen scores.” Beyond 600 the Shom Pen and beyond 700 the other dialects, 
except Car Nicobar, do not ordinarily reckon. For 1,000 the Car Nicobarese say ‘‘two score 
(and ) five pairs (of) scores ”: for 2,(00 they say “five score scores. ’’ Beyond 2,000 they do 
not ordinarily have to reckon. 

c.—— Reckoning by Tally. 


We are now in a position to reckon according to the Nicobarese fashion, supposing ourselves 
to tally as we go along, 
Tally by the Score (1 to 20). 


( All dialects ) one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 


( All dialects but Shom Pen and Car Nicobar ) ten-one, ten-two, ten-three, ten-four, ten-five, 
ten-six, ten-seven, ten-eight, ten-nine, or, sometimes, for 17, three-more-one-score, for 18, two-more- 
one-score, for 19, one-more-one-score. Tally. 


(All dialects but Central and Southern ) (20 io 40) score-one, score-two . 
two-score, two score. Tally. 


Tally by Score of Scores ( 20 to 400). 


s ry e one-more- 


(AU dialects but Shom Pen) one-score, two-score, three-score . 
( of ) scores, one-score (of) scores. Tally. 


»- » One-more-one-score 


Further Tally by Score of Scores (500-700-2,000). 


All dialects except Shom Pen by varying expressions, meaning, one-score (and) five (of) 
scores, one-score (and) ten (of) scores, one-score and fifteen (of) scores . 
score (and ) five (of) scores . . . . five score scores. 


» « « two 


The Shom Pen stop tallying altogether at 600: and the others, the Car Nicobarese except- 
ed, at 700, and the Car Nicobarese themselves at 2,000, except for cocoanuts, for which there 
is @ separate system. 


Tally is usually kept by nicks with the thumb-nail on strips of cane or bamboo, and in 
Car Nicobar by notches cut in sets of five ona stick, Hach nick or notch represents a score 
of whatever is being enumerated. 


d.— Reckoning by the Score. 


As regards the exceptions above noted. For tally up to a score, beyond ten, the Car 
Nicobarese say ‘“‘ one-ten’’ and so on, to nineteen. For evennumbers the Shom Pen use besides 
direct numerals, ‘“‘ one-pair, two-pair,”’ ete.: and for odd numbers * one-puir-one, ”’ and so on: 
and beyond ten to nineteen they say “ one half-pair (and) ten’’ and so on. 


For tally beyond a seore the Central and Sonthern people use a term, ddktai, for “ half- 
score” in the same way as the Shom Pen use ‘‘half-pair.” This word is of great interest, as it 
is a lost stem, meaning “(waning to ) half,” which can be shown to be the case by the term for 
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5,0u0 pairs in Car Nicobavese, drongte lah, half léh, i.e., half 10,v00 pairs. Here Iék is borrowed 
from the Far Hastern laksa, lak, 10,000 ( one form of the Sanskrit laksha, just as lakh for 100,000 
is another in modern India), and dringie (doktai) is not otherwise found in Car Nicobarese. 
This term drdmgte is applied also to the “half (waned) moon” while dringa means 
“waning,” 


It will have been noticed that there are alternative terms for *‘ score’’; one old one, as 
shown oy the Shom Pei form, and one newer: the newer term being now used for “score” and 
the old one to tell or multiply it by the score. In yoing into the cocoanut-counting system 
these alternative terms will be found put to yet another use. Again, the Shom Pen hare a 
special term for score-of-scores, té0; aud can tally up to large figures by scores: one score, two 
scores, three scores, one more one ¢é0, one t#9. This idca, too, will be found to be of value when 
going into the system of counting cocoanuts. 


Another subversion of inter-island custom is to be noticed in Car Nicobar, where one is 
ordinarily 4ahok, but for cocoanuts one is the universal heng. 


Beyond the score-of-scores (400) the Nicobarese have so seldom to enumerate ordinary 
objects that their nomenclature for the numerals then becomes, though clear, uncertain, as will 
be seen from the different method by which the various islanders arrive at the same sum, 
At the same time the fact that the Shom Pen stop at 600, the others, except the Car Nicobarese, 
at 700, and the Car Nicobarese themselves at 2,0U0, is not due to want of intelligence, but to 
want of practical use: just as we stop practically at a million and most people are uncertain as 
to whether a billion is 10 or 100 or 1,000 or even a million millions, and as beyond the billion 


the terms become academic. 
e.— The Small Numbers. 


As regards the smaller simple numbers, the terms for them have got quite away from any 
idea now of connection with the hand or multiplication of each other, thongh both can be seen 
after examination to be present. The word for hand, tat, in Nicobarese is a “ lost root” and 
now only exists for parts of the hand, thus — ok-tat, back (of the) hand ; oal-tad (in-hand) 
palm; Lane-tat (stick-hand ) and even ai, finger. So éanai is certainly a derivative of tai, formed 
with the differentiating infix an, thus — tat, hand, fingers, t-an-at, five. Next we find clear 
roots 4 (du, ar, di) two and fa (44) pair: whence in various forms, én, two ; foan, four ( two pair) ; 
en-foan, eight (twice two-pair). So in Shom Pen three, six and nine (luge, lagdu, lungt) are 
clearly the inflected remains of some such connected multiples, and in the other dialects ‘‘ six” 
is three pair; lie, three, (ta )-fa-al, six, a pair of three ( ta is a common radical prefix in the 
language ). Tajftial (tafaal, takdal, tahol), which in that caseis really a numerical coefficient, also 
means a pair in all the dialects except Shom Peh, and is built up etymologically in the same 
way as the homonym for six quite legitimately, thus — ta-fa-a, prefix-root-suffix ; while we see 
the root again in Shom Pei in the (probably mixed) compound term for “ half-a-pair ” ma-hau- 
ikud (?)-two-pair. The term heing-hata for nine is an elliptical phrase heang hata (shim), one 
less (ten), as will be seen later on. 

f, — Commercial Reckoning. 


Turning now to the second system—the Nicobarese method of reckoning cocoannts for 
commerce and currency, and from cocoanuts money, which they do not possess themselves, 
carries them into large figures. It is still a tally system, adopted for commercial purposes by 
all except the Shom Pen, from the system of tallying by the score. 


Cocoanuts as currency are seldom used in small quantities and the Nicobarese get quickly 
to the score by counting the nuts in pairs— thus, one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine pairs, one score. Tally. 
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The term used for ‘‘ score ” in this case is 7nat (tom), the alternative already noted, and 
not momehiama ( pomchiama, michama, noong ) asin the case of ordinary articles, momchiama being 
adopted, qud cocoanuts, for ‘* score-of-scores.” 

It must be remembered that cocoanuts, except when stated in scores or multiples of scores, 
are always stated in pairs (tafua, tafaal, takdal), the term for which is omitted in reckoning, 
unless it is necessary to express it for very small quantities, or in the case of odd numbers, 
when 3 becomes “ one-pair-one, héang-ia faal-héang,” and so on. 

In tallying cocoanuts by the score, the various islands have set up different standards of 
tally, which are complicated and in many cases in alternative use. The number of standards 
in fact indicates the trade, where trade is briskest, the standards are most numerous. It may 
be noted that in counting cocoanuts “ten pair” may be substituted for “one score” in the 
lower tally everywhere, except in Chowra, where “one score” is used without an alternative, 


¢.— Commercial Tally by the Score. 

It is now necessary to use some abbreviations — C.=Central, S.= Southern, T, = 
Teressa, C. N. = Car Nicobar, and Ch. = Chowra. 

The least developed method of tallying by the score is in C. and S., where there are only 
two standards, czat score (20) and momchiama score-of-scores (400). There the counting by 
the score is —one, two, three . . . . score, one momchiama (score-of-scores ); then one 
two, three. . . . up to any number of momehiama. This method is very awkward in the 
higher figures, thus— 

500 1 momchiama 5 (score) [400 + 5 (20)] - 


600 1 3 and-a-half (doktat) (400 + 200) 
700 «1 $5 and-a-half 5 (score) [400 + 200 + 5 (20) ] 
1,000 2 and-a-half [(2 x 400) + 200] 
3,000 7 ‘5 and-a-half [(7 x 400) + 200] 
10,000 1 score 5 momehiama [(20 +5) x 400] 
2 


20,000 » 9 pair momchiama [(40 +5[2] x 400] 
100,000 10 =,, 5 momehiama [10 x (20 + 5) x 400] 
200,000 1  ,, 5 (of) score (of) momchiama [ (20 + 5) x 20 x 400] 

Car Nicobar adopts the score and score-of-scores (imai-momchiama ) standard, but only 
alternatively and only as far as the higher of the two (400). T. and Oh. will talk about 11, 
etc., score, but as far as 15 score only. 

h, — Standards of Ten and One Hundred Score. 

All these three islands, Car Nicobar, Teressa, and Chowra, have a third standard of ten 

score (200), which is in these dialects called 
C. N. 7 Ch. 
‘ong? «=o ndnge a 

Then alternatively Ch. and C. N. will reckon by the ld or ’dng up to 15 score, and C. N. 

alternatively up to 20 score. Beyond the ning, T. always reckons by the ndng thus®0:— 
200 1 ‘Ong (ndng, 14) 
400 2 ’dng (ndng, 1a) 
500 2 ’dng (ndng, 14), § score ( tom ), 

The standard of ten score (200) is carried by all the three islands OC. N,, T., Ch., up to 
2,000, te, 10 "dng (nong, 1¢), when alternatively a new standard of hundred scores 
commences in C, N. called katie, in T. and Ch., mamila. Thus — 

2,000 1 kaifie ( mamila ) 
3,000 1 kaifie (mamila), 5 dng (ndng, ]4). 


‘* [nflectionally (1) ndéng, (2) tong, (3) yong, (10) mong according to the terminal of the previous numeral, 
80 Except in case of 80¢ which is 15 score, 
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i,-- The Higher Numbers, 


After this the islands break off on their own lines. Thus T. carries on the standard of 
ten score (mamila) for all the higher figures: 200,000 being in that dialect simply 5 score 
mamila (5 x 20 x 2,000). C.N.and Ch. do so also as far as 100,000, which is in all the 
three dialects 2 score 5 pairs mamila (hatte) or [2 x 20 + 5 (2)] x 2,000; but Ch. 
alternatively commences a new standard at two mamila or two hundred score (4,000) called 
methétchya and carries that on to all figures. Thus for Ch. — 


20,000 is alternatively 5 metiétchya (5 x 4,000) 
100,000 is 1 score 5 metnétchya [ (20 +5) x 4,000] 
200,000 is 2 score 10 metiétchya [| (40 +10) x 4,000] 


At 10 katie (10 x 2,000 = 20,000) OC. N. commences a new alternative standard, lAk 
(borrowed from the Malay and Far Hastern laksa 10,0005!), meaning 10,000 pairs ( = 20,000) 
cocoanuts, This is carried on to all the high figures. Thus— 

20,000 is 1 lak 
100,000 is 5 lak 
200,000 is 10 lak 


By an interesting expression OC. N. says drdngie Idk, half lak, for 10,000. This proves that 
doktat, “‘and-a-half” (scores) of C. and S. really contains a lost root for “ half.’ Also it is to 
be noticed that when C. and S. get into large figures they have borrowed the T. Ch. alternative 
term for score. Thus— 


200,000 in C. and S. is héang tnai tanat tom momchiama, one score (and) five score (of) 
score-of-scores (20+ 5 x 20 x 20 x 20). 


j. —- Cocoanut Reckoning Standards. 


The following table will show briefly the standards for reckoning cocoanuts :— 


: tafiia (taftal, takdéal, tahol) “as 2 
II, 10 pairs or score ... all islands inai (tom) ... vee es ove 20 
ITI. 10 score... ea Che Fs O.. Ne 14 (mong, Ong)... ‘a vas 200 


I. pair see .. all islands ] 
1 
1 

IV. score of scores » ©.,5.,0. N. 1 momchiama (pomchiima, michama) 400 
1 
1 


V. 10 ten-scores wee Ch. Ty CN manila (kaifie) ... es «. 2,000 
VI. score of ten-scores ,,, Ch. metinétchya es eu we 4,090 
VII. 10,000 pairs joa Ce Ne 1 lak (borrowed trade term) wee 20,000 


C. N. and Ch. have thus six standards and Car Nicobar has the highest: T. has four 
standards: C, and S. have three. These standards exactly indicate the relative trading 
opportunity of the various islanders. 


The Shom Pen have no trade, but they can easily reckon up to 80,000, thus ieya inat to 
10 score (of) téo [(10x20)x400= 80,000]. They have three standards —I, pair, 1 ta-du, 
2: II, score, 1 inai, 20; III, score of scores, 1 #é0 400. They do not, in fact, fall behind the 
other islanders in the capacity for grasping and reckoning in abstract figures. 


(pp Pe SP RAS ST LT TOE 


51 Not from the Indian lakh 100,000. Both laksa (10,000) and 14%% (100,000) are from the same root as the 
Sanskrit laksha. 
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k. — Scales for Reckoning Cocoanuts. 
For European trade the table of scales would be as follows :— 
I. 
For all islands. 


10 tafiia or takdal or tahdl (pair) make 1 inai or tom (score), (20) 


II. 
C., 5. C. N. 

10 tafiial or tahdl ska -.. make 1 inai (20) 
20 inai ... re ves cee 9 1 = momchiama or michima (400) 

III. 

Ch., T., C. N. 

10 tafiial or takéal or tahdl (pair) make 1 inai or tom (score), (20) 
10 inai or tom (score) ... Se 9 1 1a, nong, or ’dng (200) 
10 1a, nodng,or’dng... - 3 1 mamila (kaiiie) (2,000) 

IV. 

Ch. 
10 takéal ove aes -. make 1 tom (20) 
10 tom .. eee gue ‘ac ” 1 14 (200) 
10 i shi cas sa aes ” 1 mamila (2,000) 

2 mamila eee eee aoe tT) 1 metiéichya (4,000) 
V. 
O.N, 

10 tahdl .., sie = .- make 1 inai (20) 
10 inal ote aoe ose see 93 i "Ong (200) 
10 "ong oes see ooe obo 9 1 kaine (2,000) 
10 kaifie ... ees oe ee ” 1 lak (20,000) 


One can see, when put in this way, which is, of course, distinctly not Nicobarese, 
where trade has sharpened wits. 


1, — Tallies, 


In a Car Nicobar tally stick, kenrata-kok, in my possession, unfortunately already dry-rotted 
in the notches, which are thus lost for the future, a running account of cocoannuts with a trader 
who has advanced rice for cocoanuts, is shown, The balance due on the rice was 2,000 
cocoanuts, 7. ¢, 10’ong or 1 kaifie denoted by the lu notches at A. The 10 notches at B 
represent the total sum 10 ’dng to be made up. The 6 notches at C denote that the owner has 
cleared 6 ‘dng (1,200, the 4 notches at D that 4 ’dng (800) are still due. 


Kenrata-~Kok, 

A B D c 
i Sa ELLE TEL RO | RAR en 
Balance (10) Amount Due (4) Cleared (6) 

to be made 


up (10) 
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I have another tally of beads on a string from Car Nicobar (kenraia-ngiji) which shows 
that 26 michama (400 x 26=10,400) of cocoanuts are due out of a sum and that 4 mtchama 
(1,600) have been paid. The original debt was therefore 30 michama, t,¢e., 12,000 cocoanuts, or 
as a Car Nicobarese would say, 6 kaiiie or drongié idk heng katite [half lak (and) one katie], 


Kenrata-ngiji, 


re 


APPENDIX B. 


a. — Reckoning of the Days of the Months. 


Hach “moon” is divided into phases and divisions in all the islands on the same system, 
except Car Nicobar, which has a differing one. There is for descriptive purposes a waxing and 
a waning moon; dividing the “moon” into halves. There are also a descriptive First Phase 
(Héang Ld, one piece): Full Moon (whole or swollen moon): Last Phase ( Kaneal, Boar's 
tusk), For reckoning, the month is divided into 30 days and four phases — I (she ), 1st to 
10th (10 days); IL (ydm), 11th to 20th (10 days); ILI ( tatlanga ) 21st to 25th (9 days ) ; 
IV, 26th to 30th (5 days). In the fourth phase the days are not counted, but separately 
named. 


In Car Nicobar the following descriptive phases are recognised:—(a) First Phase 
( Kdnel-hdun, Boar's tusk ), 2nd day: Second Phase ( Zutlaal ), 8th day ( First Quarter ): Third 
Phase (Chawt Chingeat ), 14th day (Fall Moon): Fourth Phase ( Drongte Chingeat ), 22nd day 
(Last Quarter) ; and (4) Waxing moon, Ist to 10th (10 days): whole moon, llth to 16th 
(6 days): waning moon, 17th to 26th (10 days): disappearing moon, 27th to 30th (4 days): 
total, 30 days. In Car Nicobar also the full moon, and the day before and the two days after, 
are all recognised by separate terms. For reckoning, the month is divided into 30 days and. 
8 phases: waxing moon, Ist to 16th (16 days): waning moon, 17th to 26th (10 days): 
disappearing moon, 27th to 80th (4 days): total, 30 days. 


In reckoning the month the Car Nicobarese reckon straight through the waxing moon 
from 1 to 16 and simply say ‘‘kahok chingedt, one moon. . . . éafual stan chingedt, sixteen 
moon.” They then go straight through the waning moon from 1 to 10 and say ‘thahok dringa 
ching edit, one waning moon,” and soon. Lastly they run through the disappearing moon from 
1 to 4, “kahok sdlnowa ohingedt, one disappearing moon,” etc. If intercalary days then ensue, 
they are all called atya dp-chingedt. 


In the other islands the plan of counting the days is the same, but the method differs and 
is more complicated. They count 1 to 10 (ske moon ); thus “‘héang she bdhé, one she 
moon .. . . shdm she kdhé, ten she moon.” Then 1 to 9 (ydm, whole); thus “héang ydm 
Lah, one ydm moon. . . « heang hata ydm kéhé, nine ydm moon.’ But the 20th is “ heang 
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momchiama ydm kihé, one score yam moon,” to finish the reckoning, because it now takes on 
anew phase. The 21st to 25th are reckoned backwards thus — 


21st enfoan tatlinga 8 tatlanga. 
22nd issat ie 
23rd_tafiial ag 
24th tanai “3 
25th fdan ae 


mH oo N 


After this they reckon by separate names : 


26th ongawa 
27th hinai 
28th hinlain 
29th manit 
30th kanat 


Any following intercalary days are all called kanat, 


b. — Explanation of Terms for Numerals. 


There is a term for the 19th in the Central Group, which explains the curious form 
heang-hata for nine. The ordinary term for the 19th day is heang-hata ydm kdhz, nine yam 
moon: but shim heing hata tom ydm, which is obviously “ten one less score ydm,” is also used, 
because the 20th is héang momchiama ydém kd@hé, one score yam moon. Hat means “not” and 


hata here is clearly “less” and so heang-hata, nine, is an elliptic phase for héang hata shém, one 
less ten. 


Another pair of expressions is drénga chingeit, waning moon, and droéngte chingedt, half 
moon, which explains drdngte dk, half lak (20,000), and ddktat “‘and-a-half (score ).” Here 


is a “lost root” dréng, ddk, “lessen,” which when combined with (te, ta) tat “lost root” for 
‘hand,’ means ‘‘ the lessened hand” or ‘‘ half.” 


The only other term which might be disputed is chamanga chinged#, ten moon, the word for 
ten in Car Nicobar being sam, but it is quite a legitimate extension for differen 


; tiation by infix 
and suifix, thus; ch-am-aing-a (for s-am-im-a), or according to root forms, 


chang for sam, 


c. — Calendar Tallies, 


. In a Car Nicobar Calendar (kenrata’)) in my possession the days are notched as follows to 
jndicate a monsoon. It is in the form of a sword-blade. 


The first month notches 31 days 





The second ” 29 ,, 

_ The third 5 26, 
The fourth _,, 28 Cs, 
The fifth r 26 ,, 
The sixth 29 ,, 
The seventh _ ,, 28 

197 days 


or well over half the year, which would require readjustment during the next monsoon. 


It will be observed that the notches are meant to go 10, 6, 10, 4= 30, 
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That is, in this kenraia the Car Nicobarese four phase system is taken in calendaring the 
months, ?. ¢., the months are divided into waxing, full, waning, and disappearing moon. 


When the notches fill one side of the kenrata, they commence on the other, and are thus 
able to keep tally of time for a short while. 


Car Nicobar Calendar, 
(Kenrata.) 


(ae ’ Pa . } i ’ ! “1 i: ; 
Z od |? ol 4 im M fhe ad iit fie bt hah Lh a | : 
ji! f he . ln " Se hd ne \ fais ye MAS 
Wi! Ww {/ WA ii a | | i: ne sik ai 


Note. 
Mr. de Roepstorff’s Calendar. 


In Mr. de Roéepstorff’s posthumous Dictionary of the Nancowry (Central) Dialect, of 1884, is 
given a complete and most interesting Calendar, found among his papers, for the year 1883 
day by day, but unfortunately there is something wrong about it. He has given Danah-kapé 
and Kabia-chuij as two separate solar months, whereas they are duplicate names for the closing 
month of the N.-E. Monsoon, and thus gives 13 and not 12 solar months to the year, He has 
also got the months Channi and Hammua in the reverse order. Further, his months work out 
thus for the solar year, giving an intercalary day each to (7) Hammua (May-June) and 
(9) Manaékngapoah (August-September). 


Month 1. 9th January to (7th February 30 days. 





a 2, 8th February to 8th March 7 ee 
‘3 3. 9th March to 6th April 29 ~«C«, 
‘ 4, 7th April to 6th May 30, 
‘3 5, ?th May to 5th June DD: iy 
a 6. 6th June to 8rd July ae 
-: “7. 4th July to 8rd August ol yy 
‘3 8. 4th August to dist August 28 Cy, 
i 9, Ist September to Ist October 31 ,, 


» 10. 2nd October to 30th October 29 
» Ll. 81st October to 29th November 80 ,, 
» 12. 80th November to 28th December 29 ,, 
» 18, 29th December to 8th January ll ,, 





365 days 

This would have resulted in the Nicobarese full year of two monsoons being completed in 
888 days, and this reckoning would have brought about a muddle in the ensuing year, 1884, 
which does not as matter of fact occur. 

It is to be observed that the S.-W. Monsoon was taken in that year as commencing on 7th 
May and the N.-W. on 1st November, so that the 8.-W. Monsoon half year lasted 177 days 
and the N.-W. about 188. 

It is to be noted also that in Mr, de Rvepstorff’s calendar the She days are 10, the Yam 
days 10, and the Tatlanga days 5 in each month, while the odd dark nights run thus: for 
1 month none, for 1 month 3, for 6 months 4, for 8 months-5, for 2 months 6 in the month. 
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A REPORT ON THE PANJAB HILL TRIBES. 
From the Native point of view, 

BY MIAN DURGA SINGH. 
(Communicated by H, A. Rose.) 
(Concluded from page 315. ) 

DXEVITI. — Social Customs. 


268. Methods of salutation among different tribes are : — 

(1) Brahmans salute one another, as pairt pénd; namaskér. They salute Rajpits with 
astrbdd, sri bachan, Radja ké sri Raghu Nath sahdi (God be with the Raja). Other tribes, except 
the low castes, with halydn or asirbdd. Low tribes with “ May you long live or flourish.” 

(2) Rajpits say to the Brdhmans, matthd téknd, pdlag, pairt pénd (I fall at your feet); to 
others, except low castes, Rém Rdm, and to low castes, ‘“‘ May you long live or flourish.” 

(3) Bohr4s, Banifis, Bhabris, Sids, Kshatriyas, say Rém Rdm to one another, or bandagi or 
matihad téknd or pairt pénd; to Brihmans, palag, pdiri pind, or matihd tékn@; to Rajputs, 
mahdrdj jaidéd or jaidéd mahdréj or jatdéd, 

(4) Kanaits, goldsmiths, Jats, barbers, gardeners, milkmen, potters. masons,say dm Ram, 
dhdi, bandagi and jat Sité Rdm; to Béhras, as above, dandagi or Rdm Ram; to Rajputs, mahdrdj 
jaidéd or saidéd or dhal. 

(5) Washermen, dye-sinkers, carpenters, smiths, Thathéris, Dhagis, Chanals, Kélis, Réhrs, 
sweepers, cobblers, boatmen, weavers, say to one another, Rdm Rdm or dhdl; dhdl or pairt pind 
to Kanaits; dhdi or pairt pénd to Béhras, etc.; mahdrdj jaidéd or jaidéd, or jaz, to Rajptits ; 
and pairt pénd or matthd téknd to Brahmans. 

(8) The women of Brahmans, Rajpfits and Béhras, ete., say matthd téknd or pairt pénd to 
one another. The women of Kanaits, etc., say ddl or sii to one another, and those of low 
castes say dhdl to one another. 

(7) The above-mentioned tribes say namé Nédrdin (reverence be to God) to the Sanyasi 
mendicants or make danddvat (going round the person) to them, who in answer say Ndrdin. 
Bairiigis are addressed with jai mahdrdj dandaut, who reply jat Rdmji or jai Siid Rdmji, Adés 
is said to a Jogi, who replies Ad purush (the First Cause). Adasis are made a dandauj and they 
reply chiranjiv (long live), 

264, Modes of salutation by relatives : — 

(1) Brihmans. A son, son-in-law, nephew, etc., says matthd téhni and pair bandan, toa 
father, mother, maternal uncle and wife, maternal grandfather and grandmother, father-in-law 
and mother-in-law. Women say pair? bandan to their relatives. The elders in reply say 
chiranjiv to a man, and suhdgan sanpati (may your husband live long) to a woman. 

(2) Rajpits, Bhabrés, Banids, etc. To the above-mentioned relations, if males, they say 
jatdéa@ or dhél, and if females, pairi pénd or matihd téknd, The elders, in, reply, say chiranié to 
@ man, and suhdgan sanpat to a woman. | 

(3) Kanaits. Younger males say dial, Rdm Rdém or bandagi to an elder relation, who in 
reply says “long live” or “flourish” charanjiv. Women say sdéi, and receive in reply sadd, 
suhdgan. 

(4) Low castes. Both males and females, if the younger say dhdi to elders, who in reply 
say ‘be happy,” or dhdl, 

(5) Rajas or Ranis. Br&hmans say to a RajA or Rand asirbdd, srt Gépdl sahdi or srt 
Raghundth sakdi (may God help you). Other tribes say jaidéd to them, They reply pdlag ta 
Brahmans and Rém Rdm to others, jat te Rajpiis and “be happy ” to low persons. 
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(6) Mi&is (Raja’s younger sons). — Brahmans say to a Mian asirbéd or sri bachan ; others 
say jai, juidéd, or dhél, They reply palag or matthé téknd to a Brahman; Rém Rdm, jai, jaidéa 
or dhdi to the Rajpiits; Rém Rdm to others, and “‘ be happy’”’ to low persons. 

(7) Baniis. — They say bandagi and Ran Rém to merchants. Brihmans say asirbéd or srt 
bachan to them. Low persons say to them dhdl or pairi pénd. 

(8) Négis, Mehtis, Wazirs, Mukhias, etc., say bandagt or saldm or Rdm Rém. 

(9) If a man belongs to any other tribe, then he is saluted with the words fixed for his tribe. 

265. The methods of greeting among the members of a family, friends, relations, and 
strangers are given below : — 

(1) Members of a family. — The younger places his head on the feet of the elder, and then 
says jaidéd, chal, bandagi, or Rdém Rém, according to the fixed custom, with both the hands brought 
together. The elder places his hand on the back of the younger, accepts the salutation asks after 
his health, and places him near himself with a great show of lore. 

(2) Friends. — Friends shake hands. The younger in age or rank says bandag!, jaidéd, 
dhdl or Ram Radm, after which the elder takes hold of the hand of the younger, accepts the salutation, 
asks after his health, and gives him a seat near himself, 

(3) Relations. — The younger honours the elder, and puts his head on the feet of the latter. 
If the relation be that of an equal position, or if the introduction be effected through a near relative, 
then after pair? bandnd they embrace each other, or say dhil bandagi, jai, jaidéd, etc., to each other. 
The younger leaves his seat and. offers it to the elder, and himself sits lower on the floor. 

(4) Strangers. — Men prepare good food for their guests according to their capacity. If 
a guest comes to the house of a Chief, Raja, or Nawab, then in addition to the feast he gets presents, 
aad even money, in proportion to the rank of the guest and host. Chiefs generally give presents to 
their neighbours and relations. 

266. ‘There are no special rules for salutation, greeting or address. 

267. There is no particalar rule about treatment of guests, women, old men, and invalids. 

268. Relations and neighbours entertain one another mutually, 

969, No special language is used. The guests are politely spoken to. The host, of 
whatever rank or capacity, will treat the guest respectfally. If the guest be one belonging to the 
family of the host’s wife, then he is ridiculed. Brothers-in-law call each other names and mimic 
one another. Their servants also will behave in the same way. 

2970. The brothers-in-law or men of their respective families make jokes with each other, and 
also abuse each other through mother, or daughter, or sister. They call one another a thief, a rogue, 
a, cobbler, a shoemaker, sweeper, etc. But no one may assail the religion of another, 

LXXIX, — Social Intercourse. : - 

271. Customs of social intercourse among Kanaits, goldsmiths, barber, potters, Jats, gardeners, 
and masons : — 

(a) The Brahmans can eat four, rice or fried grain from the hands of the above-named clans. 
They have no scruple te use piri, kachéri, and everything fried in oil or ght that has been touched by 
the latter. 

(3) The high castes do not use the food cooked only in water (not fried in oil, etc.) by these 
sects, but low castes do not observe such restrictions. 

(c) Water touched by them is drunk by everybody. 

(d) The people do not smoke the same pipe with them. so 

The high castes do not eat food touched by low castes, such as Klis, shepherds, cobblers, etc., 
nor do the former drink water touched by the latter, nor do they smoke the same pipe with them. 
The low castes can eat food prepared by anybody. But every tribe, even among themselves, have 
some restrictions concerning diet. = 
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272. Members of all tribes can eat the food, whether fried or unfried, prepared by a Brahman, 
but they do not smoke pipes together. Every tribe — nay, even every sub-division — has its own 
pipe. The same rule holds in the case of fried food. The people do not take fried food with 
persons not of their own blood, and this custom holds particularly among Brahmans, Rajpits, and 
Baniis. 

LXxX=xX,. — Clothing and Ornaments. 

273. (1) Garments generally differ in fashion, and a distinction between the Hindus 
and Muhammadans can be made so that the Hindus keep their buttons to the right, while the 
Muhammadans keep them to the left. Hindus do not use black cloth, except for trousers, but the 
Muhammadans use it freely. And the Hindus do not use blue cloth, while Muhammadans do. The 
Hindus do not shave their heads, while Muhammadans shave their heads clear. The Muhammadans 
eook big cakes and Hindus small ones. 


The names of men’s garments are: — Chébaghld, kurtd, kamiz (shirt), sadri (vest), pdidmd 
(drawers or trousers), suthan, saldr, gdcht, tépi (cap), futdhi, két (coat), chégd, chddar (blanket 
er sheet), doskdld@ (shawl), turban, Lamarband (belt).® 


The names of women’s garments are: — Dhdthu, gdchi, dord, chélit, tambd, suthan, lécyd, lé6zé, 
ghéndt, chadar (blanket), kurtd sadri (vest), kamiz (shirt), cholt@ (coat), chabaghld and kamarband 
(belt). 

(2) The following are some of the ornaments for women: — Kard (arm-rings) of gold and 
silver, kangan (arm-rings) of gold and silver, ponchi, marédru, chivt (arm-rings), méndi, drs, dérd, 
chandrmdn, chak, kanbdlt, mongré, sédt, hanphul, tanéré, chains for sédiis or Lanphuls or tanérés, 
jhémals, math (nose-ring), buldk, bésar, pipal patid, ling, phil and thithi (?), kdch and chhdia, 
kantht, jémdld, chandarmant har, dazrf, dolri, chaup halt, indarsént har, kénvari dédé, taviz, 
méld, bdziiband, térd, paizeb, péchdtt, chodkhiti, gdithré, hansli, jhanjar. 

Ornaments for men are — Ziga, chandarmdn, gokhri, murki, drétu, bdli ot kunbal; 
kantha, gold and silver; kara, gold or silver ; ménd?, gold or silver ; taviz, mdld, and bdzdband. 


LXXXT. — Dancing and Singing. 
274, The women ef all the tribes, except those of the Brahmans and Rajpits, can dance. 
They dance among men in their villages at night, The women of Brahmans and Rajptits do not 
dance, except at marriages, when they also sing. The déris (minstrels) are, by profession, dancers 


and singers, 
LXXXII.— Table of Occupation. 








No. Name of Tribe. Occupation. 
1 | Kshatriyas or Rajpits ... ...| Military service. 
Brahmans ,.. vee see ..4 Teachers of the Védas and Scriptures ; receivers of gifts 
and alms. 


Sids ose ove «oe Merchants and agriculturists. 


3 
4 | Baniis... eee eee ...| Merchants. 
5} Bohris... ive eee set - Do. 

6 


Kanaits... vee «. «| Agriculturists ; servants of Brahmans and Rajpats, 


LL SE SSS SSS Sn SSS fs ss ve pT as sf SSS Sits 


®[ It is to be observed that one Portuguese word kande and one?Hnglish word kot ocour in these lists, — Ep.] 
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No Name of Tribe. Occupation. 
7 | Khatris  ... ae ve .. | Like Rajpits; merchants and servants. 
8 | Kayasths ... hs _ ...| Clerks and merchants, 
9 | Goldsmiths sive nel ...| Makers of gold or silver ornaments. 
10 | Barbers... eee ive ...| Shaving. 
11 | Potters... obs vs .. | Make earthenware vessels ; keep beasts of burden, such 


as mules, camels, etc. 


12 | Washermen bes ee ...| Washing of clothes. 


13 | Chhimbas ... ane be ...| Dyeing and washing of clothes. 


14 | Carpenters re ‘es ...| Build houses; carve wood and sculpture; and do all 
kinds of work in wood and stone. 

15 | Blacksmiths =< ee ...| Make instrnments and vessels of iron. 

16 | Thathéra or BharérA oe. .... Make instroments and vessels of brass, copper, and 

17 | Tiris, Dhaikis, and Dhidis mre [ane instruments, sing and dance. 

18 | Kolisor Dums we we ...| Agriculturists and menials to others. 

19 | Réhrs or Nagalis.:. sai wae Do. and graze the farmers’ cattle; shepherds: 

20 | Sweepers ... 10. ews Do. do. do. 

21 | Cobblers and shoemakers | . Do. make shoes and other things of leather. 

92 |Chanals .. wae wae aoe Do. and make bows and arrows. 

23 | Boatmen ... és aa see Do. and help people in crossing rivers. 

24 | Weavers ... one ais ines Do. weave woollen cloth. 


25 | Bairagis .. ove eee ..-| Beggars. 
26 | Sanyasis ... — eae dee Do. 
97 | Udasis ae. sae ewe ee Do. 


28 | Jogis rr eee nr ..{ Do. 


LXXXIII, — Professions and Occupations. 

275, The Brahmans, Rajpits, Kshatriyas, and Siids have adopted the profession of com~- 
merce and agriculture in modern times. The Brahmans and Rijpits are also given to private 
service. No tribe, except in the case of individuals, sticks to its original occupation. 

976, Different tribes have different occupations, No tribe sticks to one occupation as 
« whole. People earn their livelihood by different pursuits, The women of Brahmans and 
Rajptits do no work, but make silk embroidery, sew clothes, knit socks, and so on. 

277. No particular profession deserves mention. 

978. There is nothing particular to say as to instruments. 

279. The Tiris, Dhakis, and Dhadis allow their women to practise prostitution, whether 
they be maids or married, and live upon their earnings. 
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280. The change of religion is necessarily accompanied with change of profession. 
The convert adopts the calling of his new religion. 


281. Persons changing their profession do not necessarily change the name of their 
tribe, nor is their connection with it slackened, nor does it pervert their religion or sect. 
However, if a person adopts a profession forbidden by either the Hindu or Muhammadan 
religion, then his religion is degraded and he is excommunicated. For instance, a person 
whose food and water can be taken by Brahmans and Rijpits becomes, on adopting a law 
profession, degraded and 1s excommunicated. 


LXXXIV. — Agriculture. 
282. The conditions of land cultivation are: ~~ 


(1) Agriculturists are to be found in every tribe. However, the high castes of Brahman 
and Rajptits do not cultivate the land themselves, but by their servants. 


(2) The Kanaits and Klis are the best cultivators. Their men and women live by 
cultivation. Cultivators are generally Kanaits, Kélis, Réhrs (shepherds), who are tenants- 
at-will. Generally the tenants are without rights of occupancy. Occupancy tenants are 
very few. 

(3) (a) Some tenants serve the landlords and do not pay any rent. They serve him 
daily. 

(6) Some tenants pay rent in cash, together with malikdnd. Some pay in kind as much 
as half the produce. 


(c) They pay, in addition to the fixed rent, expenses of deaths and marriages to the land- 
lord, Also they serve him now and then. No portion of the chaff is given to the landlord. 
At the time of division of produce, in some places, a quantity equal to the seed is deducted 
and the remainder is divided into halves, while in other places the whole of the produce is 
divided. 

(d) There are no wandering tenants in the hills. 


(ce) Daily wages are seldom paid. But when well-to-do people engage poor men on 
wages at the harvest time, they give to the latter 23 seers of grain daily, ¢.e., cakes weighing 
one seer in the morning, as much in the evening, and half a seer of cakes at noon, Such 
labourers are called éuwiérd, and the wages are known as chhdk. If the wages are to be paid 
in cash, three annas a day is given. 


288. There is no tradition regarding the cultivators. 


LXXXV.— Rights in the Land and its Products. 
284, Following is the detail of the rights of a tribe in the land :— 


(a) No one has any right to have land on a rent less than that paid by his neighbours. 
(6) Réhrs and Kolis cultivate the common land of the village without paying any rent, 


and this is for their serving the shdmldi (community). Sometimes they graze cattle as 
remuneration for this. 


(c) Every one gives some grain (the quantity is not fixed) at the time of harvest to the 
Brahmans, the goldsmith, the barber, the Tirt, the K6li, the cobbler, the washerman, the smith, 
and the shepherd, who in return serve the landlords. The shepherd is also given some corn. 
Each of these can receive from each family not more than four maunds and not less than two 


seers. These people go from village to village at the time of harvest and collect corn from 
all the persons with whom they are connected. 


285. There is no contract, but the customs are fixed. As-the land igs divided into 
portions, so is the éir¢ (custom). If any person, who has been giving corn to one man for 
a long time does not give it to him but to another man, a severe quarrel arises. 
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286. This they do not receive by right of superiority, but by right of service. Six 
monthly grants are fixed as remuneration for their services. 


287. This is only the reward of service. 


288. The Brahmans, barbers, Tiris, Kdlis, and Réhrs have hereditary rights. Other 
menials can be dismissed or re-employed. This right is termed shikéthd. 


LXXXVI,— Increase of Agriculture, 


289. There is no reason to believe that the forefathers of the agriculturists were of the 
same caste or tribe as themselves. Neither can this be admitted nor denied. Only so mach 
is certain that in ancient times agriculturists were very few. 


290. No such marks are to be found in any tribe or caste as to show likeness between 
villages or villagers. Distinction between cultivators is necessary. It is not to be found among 
the followers of any other profession, 

291. No tradition worthy of mention is available. 


292. Agriculture is increasing day by day, and every tribe is taking toit. Hven the 
Rajputs, Brahmans, goldsmiths and barbers, who shrank from cultivating land, have adopted 
agriculture and are trying hard to improve their lands, 

293, Want is not the reason. 

LXXXVIT. — Pasture. 


294, This is a general custom in the hills. The culturable land situated near the village 
is either divided and cultivated or is possessed separately. In villages where pasture grounds 
to graze cattle are scarce the danjar (barren land) is neither divided nor cultivated, for the 
want of pasture injures the increasing value of land. But this custom is going out of use 
nowadays, for the agriculturists have been declared the owners of culturable lands, while the 
Chief or the British Government owns the unculturable lands. However, the shdmldi (com- 
mon land) is in possession of the villagers. 


295. All the pasture lands of the hills belong to the Chief of the place. But the 
inhabitants of villages are privileged to graze their cattle in pastures situated within the boundary 
of their respective villages. None have such a right except the natives of the villages. If 
the Chief thinks any area to be more than sufficient for the purposes of pasturage, and wants 
to improve it, then he can give it to any one of the natives of the village for improvement 
on a fixed rent. The farmers can sell or mortgage the land which they own as the malske, 
but they cannot do so with the pasture lands, and can use them only for private purposes. 


LXXXVIII, — Distribution of Land. 


296. There is no arrangement for social communion of tribes. However, the sub- 
divisions of a tribe have social intercourse with one another. No custom prevails as to the 
redistribution of a tribe or religion. The distribution already effected cannot be cancelled. 

297. Portions of land are fixed for sowing particular grains for particular crops. or instance, 
wheat is sown for the rab? crops, and rice, etc., for the khari/, and a limited area of land is set aside. 


for each crop. 
LXXXIX, — Water. 


298. Divisions of watering-places and habitations in a village are according to the tribes. 
High castes have their houses, watering-places, and cremation-grounds in one part of the village, and 
in the same manner every tribe or sub-division thereof has its separate places. Every tribe has also 
a fixed placein the village to be used at times of marriages and deaths. This partition of the villages 
by tribes is of long standing, but it has no concern with partition of land. The landis divided into fields. 


299. The partition into fields effects all kinds of land, whether it be the individual property 
ofany person or the common land of the village. 
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aftteg. 
RUKMINI KALYANAM. 


BY G. B. SUBRAMIAH PANTULU. 


(An Episode in the Srimat Bhagavata from the text of Bammara Potanna.— The Telugu Poet.) 


You have heard from me, O Parikshit, some time ago that under the commands of 
Brahma, Rivata bestowed the hand of his danghter Ravati on Balarima. Afterwards, Krishna 
married the sweet-scented Rukmini, an incarnation of Lakshmt and the danghter of Bhishmaka, 
after gaining a victory over Salva and others who came to aid Nisupala, as Garutmanta took 
possession of the nectar, overthrowing Indra in days of yore. 


Then, Parikshit questioned Sika, the narrator of the story, to furnish him with a satis- 
factory explanation of the state of affairs which lead Krishna, who came to Bhishmaka’s court 
on account of a swayamvara, to carry off Rukmini and marry her in the rdkshasa form, after 
overthrowing a host of powerful kings single-handed.+ 


“Exalted Brahman, Sika, a person who hears the stories of Vishnu, the hearing of 
which is the best road to salvation, would not be satisfied even after a certain stage is attained, 
as hearing them afresh imparts fresh pleasure to the hearer. As these stories appear fresh 
every time they are heard, kindly narrate to me the Rukmint Kalydnam, as my mind is at present 
bent upon hearing it. O sage, the words which narrate the characteristics of Vishnu are 
ornaments to the ears of the hearers, are pleasure-giving to the pandtis, are destroyers of sins 
committed in various lives? and contain soul-stirring words.” 


After hearing these words from the king, Sika spoke thus: —“O Parikshit, there lived 
aking, Bhishmaka by name, ruler of Kundina in Vidarbha. He had five sons, of which the 
eldest, Rukmi by name, was a spotless persoh. The last and most beloved of the lot was a daughter 
Rukmini by name. 


‘‘ The house of Bhishmaka glowed with the growth of bis daughter Rukmini, as the western 
horizon glows with the rising of the moon. She, growing day by day, indulged herself in 


_—_—— 


1 There are eight different sorts of marriage — (1) brahmya, in which a girl of noble descent is married to one 
of the same order who is also a good Vedic scholar, after adorning the girl in the best jewels possible ; (2) daivam, 
in which a girl adorned with the most fashionable and valuable jewels possible is married to a ritvika at the 
beginning of a yajna, or sacrifice, after worshipping him ; (3) arsham, in which a girl is married to one after 
accepting from him the gift of a cow for the propagation of dharma; (4) prajdpatyam, in which a girl is given to 
& person after telling him that they should jointly propagate dharma; (5) rdkshasa, where the girlis carried off by 
force without the consent of the girl’s party ; (6) gandharvam, where clandestine marriage is done by mutnal 
consent ; (7) asuram, where money is paid for the gir] for marriage ; and (8) pisacha, where a person marries a girl 
who is not able to maintain her virtue_on account of administering to herself soporific drugs. There js yet another 
kind of marriage called aira, where the parents marry the two people after noticing strong signs of love in both. 


? The five excrementitious products: (1) Anavamala — where Satyaguna preponderates, although at times 
the thought of “I am Brahma” is presented to the mind to be soon forgotten, (2) Karmikamala ~ in which 
& persen gives a deaf ear to the Vedantic teachings of his best gurés, (3) Mayikamala —in which the thought 
about Brahmé does not strike the mind at all. (4) Mayayamala — where the mind is led to the performance of 
sinful deeds of whatever kind. (5) Tirotanamala— in which a person after knowing all about Parabrahmé is led to 
the belief that there is something other than that Being and in consequence suffers eternal damnation and undergoes 
& Series of rebirths, 
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performing make-belief marriages ; in serving sweet-flavoured food to other girls of her own 
age, which pleased them very much; in the growth of creepers and flowers in the park adjacent ; 
in rocking herself in golden cradles, in houses ses with diamonds and other precious stones ; 
in playing at ball very elegantly with other girls of her own age; in teaching parrots; in teaching 
methods of walking to peahens and slowness of pace to fresh-bloomed swans, The growth of 
Rukmini’s body varied with the growth of Krishna’s love towards her; her lotus-face varied with 
the lotus of Krishna’s mind ; her breasts with Cupid’s finely-pointed darts varied with Krishna’s 
growth; her loins waved with the waving of Krishna’s patience ; her braided tresses increased 
with the increase of Krishna’s love-chord towards her, so that her growth might keep pace with 
Krishna’s pleasures. Thus Rukmini, the sister of Rukmi, Rakmaratha, Rukmabdhu, Rukmakeéga 
and Rukmanétra, being in her teens, heard of the accomplishments of Sii-Krishnoa from the 
hosts who came to her house, and came to a resolution in her mind that Krishna would be the 
fittest man for her to take as her husband. — 


“Sri-Krishna, also after hearing of the beauty, intelligence, character, and general accom- 
plishments of Rukmini, and being satisfied on every item, thonght that she would be the fittest 
woman for him to take as his wife. While all his relatives were holding consultations with the 
wise about giving Rukmini in marriage to Krishna, the foolish Rukmi came to a different 
conclusion and wanted her to be given to Sisupala, Rukmini, after having ascertained her 
brother’s intentions, sighed in heart, called in a confidential Brahman and told him that her 
hot-headed brother had come to afirm resolve to give her in marriage to Sigupala somehow, and 
that she wanted him to go to Dvaraka and inform Krishna of the affair. ‘Best of Briihmans, as 
my father, too, cannot set aside the firm resolve of my brother, kindly go on this mission to 
Dvaraka, inform Krishna of the whole affair, and fetch him hither as soon as possible and thus 
baffle the endeavours of my brother.’ 


‘The Brahman, after hearing these and some other secret words, proceeded to Dvaraka, 
informed Krishna of his coming through the guards stationed outside, received Krishna’s orders, 
entered the palace, saw Krishna seated on a seat of gold, and blessed him to become 
a bridegroom. Wherenpon Krishna, ever bent upon observing Vedic ritual, vacated his seat 
smiling, requested the Brihman to sit on the same seat and worshipped him, as he is himself 
worshipped by the angels, fed him sumptuously, approached him most heartily and slowly, and 
with his hands, which wield sway over the whole world, pressed his legs and addressed him 


thus :— 


‘ * Best of Brahmans, I see you are always contented. Such astate is attained very happily. 
This dharma is acceptable to the elders. A Brahman, however wealthy he may be, should be 
contented and happy and should not be swayed by a feeling of pride. Whoever does not quit 
this swatharma, would have all his desires satisfied. Whoever is not content with the little that 
he gets would always be crushed, even thongh he gets Indra’s riches. Whoever is content 
with the little that he gets would be quite happy, even though he bea pauper. Therefore, 
I would prostrate before those who show signs of friendship to all beings, who are content with 
the little they get, who are patient, who are good and not proud. OQ intelligent and best of 
Brahmans, I like that king, under whose sway all the people live comfortably, in whose kingdom 
you are, and by whom you are protected. Kindly let me know what induced you to enter this 
impenetrable island-home at this unusual hour. I promise to satisfy your desire and you may 


depend upon it.’ 


“Having heard these words from Krishna, the divine being in human form, the Brahman 
replied thus :— ‘ Lord, there lives a king in Vidarbha, Bhishmaka by name. He has a daughter 
whose name is Rukmini. She, being intent on serving you, requests you to marry her, and has sent 
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some news to you through me which, if you be pleased to hear, I am ready to narrate in her own 
words :— Q killer of Kamsa, punisher of the vicious, plunderer of the wealth of beauty, robber of 
women’s hearts, Krishna, by hearing whose name all the tapds (adhyatmika, adhidaivika, 
adhibhautika) would vanish; by seeing whose frame, the eye would derive the pleasure of seeing every 
thing in the Universe; by alway serving whom a man can attain eminence; by repeating whose 
name a man is freed from the trammels of sansér —to such a man is my mind united. You are the 
best witness to all this. Although the members of my sex feel generally shy of expressing such 
secrets, I, quitting aside all sense of shame, speak my heart before you, as the feeling of bhakt? 
preponderates in me, for which I beg to be excused. Krishna, to your enemies as a lion to fattened 
elephants, the pleasure of the whole world, illuminated by family, education, beauty, age, wealth, 
health, strength, charity, bravery, and mercy — is there anyone among women that does not love 
you? Even Lakshmi, the best among women, has loved you. Say, has this love emanated from 
me alone? 


“¢ Purnshottama, you who have Lakshmi in your breast, the proud Sigupala, king of Chedi, 
intends to carry me off soon,—me who always thinks of you and you alone, as the fox desires the 
fool best adapted for the lion. The meanest of mortals knows not your wondrous valour. If, in my 
prerious births, I had worshipped angels, Brahmans, gurds, pandits, and others, and if I had given 
gifts to the entire satisfaction of Vishnu, Krishna would now carry me off and marry me after slaying 
in battle Sigupila and other such meanest of kings. Krishna, who have in your navel the lotus 
which is the birthplace of Brahma, you who are the best of puruskas, you have no reason to find 
a pretext. If, to-morrow, you come with your armies and slay Jardsandha, Sigupala, and others in 
battle and carry me off with your valour, I am ready to accompany you and marry you in the rdishasa 
form. Krishna, if you should think as to how best you can take me off from the palace, — for 
you will be labouring under the impression that in carrying me off you will be obliged to shed, 
unnecessarily, the blood of so many relatives, friends, and servants, who would offer resistance to 
you — I have devised a measure, which I shall carefully suggest to you if you be pleased to hear. 
My people are accustomed to send the bride, previous to the marriage proper, to worship the tutelary 
deities outside the town. I shall be sent on this occasion outside the town to worship Parvati 
according to custom, and that will be the most opportune moment when you can come and carry me 
off, Krishna, my protector, if you think I am not fit to receive your mercy, the receiving of which is 
the goal of the learned and the old by dispelling their ignorance, and if in consequence you do not 
choose to take me to wife, I shall assume at the least one hundred rebirths, perform vrazas in the 
meanwhile, always think about you and attain your mercy and then marry you. You may rest 
assured that this is truth and nothing but the truth. Do not, therefore, give a deaf ear to my 
entreaties but carry me off soon. My protector, the ears that do not hear your soothing words; the 
beautiful frame which cannot enjoy with you — the best of beings; the eyes that cannot see you that 
are beloved by the world at large ; the tongue that cannot drink the nectar which emanates from your 
lips ; the nose that cannot smell the fragrance of your beautiful bunch of flowers ; the life that cannot 
serve you, the best type of mankind — all these are next to useless, even though they live. 
They should be considered as dead rather than living. All the jadnarthis (seekers of wisdom), 
if they should live at all, should serve you and you alone and any other form of servitude is next to 
useless.’ 


“The Brahman, sent by Rukmini, having fulfilled his mission to her entire satisfaction, told 
Krishna of her exceeding beauty, and wanted him to do the best he could under the circumstances 
and told him that she was the best object for his love. ‘O Krishna, Rukmini’s feet are the best 
resorts for all tendrils; her thighs laugh at golden plantain trees; her hands are beautiful with 
a coating of redness ; her neck is exceedingly beautiful, being turned a little and being as white as 
aconch, There is a suspicion whether she possesses a waist or not. Her breasts give pleasure to 
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the eye; her forehead laughs at the semi-circular moon; her braided tresses laugh at black wild 
bees ; her sight resembles the finely-pointed darts of Cupid ; her eye-brows reemible che branches of 
Cupid arrows; her words invigorate the mind ; her face resembles the moon. Krishna, you are the 
best person fitted for her and she for you. All others are useless to both. I tell you cn my gurtl, 
you should be martied. Why do you make unnecessary delays? Take all people be whom you 
wish to be accompanied and come with me to fetch Rukmini. Slay your enemies, do good to the 
world and obtain fame.’ 


«When Krishna heard all that the Brahman had said, he took hold of the Brahman’s hand, and, 
laughing, spoke to him thus :— ‘O Brahman, my thoughts are fully centred on Rukmini and that 
is why my nights are always sleepless. I knew already of Rukmini’s hindrance to this marriage, 
Therefore as fire is taken out by the contact of wood with wood, so I shall bring Rukmini after 
slaying the armies of my enemies. [I shall immediately go to Vidarbha, enter Bhishmaka’s territory 
in a fitting manner and slay all my enemies who come across my path and tear open their 


bodies.’ 


“Krishna ascertained from the Brahman the auspicious moment of Rukmini’s marriage and 
ascended with him the chariot drawn by four of his best horses harnessed to it by the charioteer 
under his own instructions, and reached Vidarbha in a single night. There Bhishmaka, king of 
Kundina, who could not set his son aside, had resolved to marry his daughter to Sisupale and had 
made the necessary preparations for its performance. At this juncture the public streets, lanes, and 
thoronghfares of the city were swept and kept scrupulously clean, excellent sandalwood water was 
sprinkled in them, they were adorned with beautiful flowers of various kind; all houses were 
repaired and kept in good order, incense and camphor were burnt ; all the men and women were in 
their best and appropriate attire, were adorned with beautiful flowers, the best jewels and excellent 
scents; drums and instruments of all sorts were beaten and played. Thus the whole city presented 
a gay and lively appearance, Then Maharaja Bhishmaka first propitiated the pdéris, fed the 
Brahmans, purified the city, had Rukmini bathed, adorned her with the best jewels and in the best 
attire possible, performed all observances in accordance with the strict injunctions of the Vedas, 
engaged Brahmans to chant the various mantras, aud the purohit to perform navagraha homa and 
to give away gifts of sesamum seeds, cows, silver, gold, and cloths. 


‘¢ At this juncture the proud Gigupila came to the city with the object of marrying Rukmini, 
accormpanied by various armies under his command, his innumerable relatives, friends, and others. 
Jarisandha, Dantavaktra, Salva, Biduratha, Paundraka, Vasudeva, and other kings came to the firm 
resolution that they wonld defend Gigupila against Krishna and Balarama and all their innumerable 
armies, relatives, and friends and drive them off the field, and overcome any objection to making 
Sigupéla marry Rukmini. Very many other réjds vame to witness the marriage. Of these Sisupala 
was lodged by Bhishmaka in the best lodgings possible, and when Balarama heard this, he went to the 
place with a host, all the while thinking that Krishga went there single-handed, and that very many 
to help Sigupdla, and that when the girl was to be brought,a fight would 


kings were there 
hat juncture Krishna would need assistauce. 


necessarily ensue and that at t 


«At that time when the host of rd@jds were approaching the town, Rukmini entertained grave 
doubts about Krishna’s coming thither. ‘To-morrow ig the auspicious moment ; the marriage is 
fast approaching ; my mind is wavering as to why Krishna has not come as yet; whether Krishna 
has given a deaf ear to my news; why it is that the Brahman resembling the fire has not come here 


as yet ; whether my attempts to marry Krishna are to be fulfilled or frustrated; whether Brahma has 


thought otherwise’ — such were the thoughts passing in the mind of Rukmini at this moment. 
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‘Whether the enlightened and best of Brahmans did repair to Krishna or no; whether he was 
fatigued on the way or reached the place safely ; whether he found fault with me for having given 
unnecessary trouble to the Brahman or accepted my entreaty ; whether the Almighty will help me in 
my undertakings or baffle my endeavours; whether my tutelary deity, Parvati, will protect me or 
otherwise, and after all whether my fortune is favourable or the reverse. I am at a loss to know all 
this‘ — such were the thoughts that she entertained at this moment. ‘The Brahman may not have 
gone to Dydraka and therefore Krishna has not been able to come here, There is no confidential 
person whom I could hereafter send to fetch Krishna thither. There is not an atom of justice to be 
got from my brother Rukmi. He intends to give me to Sisupala, the staunchest enemy of my lover, 


Krishna, Hven my Parvati bas lost her pity for me.” The above were her thoughts at that 
time. 








“ She would not communicate her thoughts even to her mother. Her face had turned very pale, 
She would not even smile, nor would she try to remove the wild bees which used to sit on her face, 
thinking it to be a lotus. She would not unwind the twisted pearl necklaces on her breast. She 
would ever be bent on eagerly looking at Krishna’s arrival. She would weep, thinking she was not 
to be blessed by marrying Sri-Krishna; she would not braid her tresses ; would not talk even to her 
favourite maids; she would nut take food, nor drink water. She would not teach her pet parrot a 
song. She would not play on the lyre aud would shun society as much as possible. As sorrow was 
great at her heart on account of Krishna not having come to marry her as yet, as he was in justice 
bound to do, Rukmini, — the lion-waisted, lotus-scented, mirror-faced, flower-bodied, lotus-eyed, 
swan-gaited, creeper-framed, the jewel of jewels, the flower of all women, with hands formed after 
the lotus, — would not daub her body with musk, would not bathe, would not see a looking-class, 
nor wear flowers, nor resort to parks, nor tame swans, nor grow creepers, nor wear jewels, nor wear 
marks on the forehead, nor swim in water; she, being unable to bear the finely pointed darts of 
Cupid, would shiver at sweet soft winds, would be terrified at the noise of the wild bees, would be 
struck with horror at the song of nightingale, would be annoyed at the noise of parrots and run 
away from them, would not bear the heat of moonlight and would stand aloof from the shade of the 
sweet mango-tree. While thus eagerly waiting for the coming of Hari and looking carelessly at all 
other business, and being scorched by Cupid’s arrows, there occurred a tremor of her left eye and left 
shoulder, which foreboded something good. Then the Brahman, being sent by Sri-Krishna, arrived, 
when Rukmini went and stood before him with a glowing face and smiling, then the Brahman told 
her:— ‘QO Rukmuni, Sri-Krishna was exceedingly pleased at your good character, has given me 
immvunse wealth, has also himself arrived here. He is at present outside the town. He would marry 
you in the rékshasa form, even though the whole host of angels and rékshasas come and oppose him. 
You have this day reaped the fruit of your labours.’ Afterwards Rukmini replied thus: — ‘You 
have protected me by carrying my news to Krishna and bringing him here, I live by your mercy. 
‘There is in the whole world none other like you. I cannot repay the good you have done me except 
by a prostration before you.’ Thus saying, she prostrated before him and dismissed him, 


“ Afterwards Bhishmaka, having heard of the arrival of Balarima and Krishna at his daughter’s 
marriage, went to meet them with beating of drums, received them kindly, presented them with cloths 
and ornaments, showed resting~places for their armies, friends, and relatives, showed hospitality to all 
the other kings as became each of them, and supplied them with all necessaries. Then the townsfolk, 
having heard of the arrival of Sri-Krishna at Rukmini’s marriage, came and saw him and 
solilequised thus: —‘This Krishna must be the fittest man for that Rukmini and she for him. 
Brahma can be called intelligent only when such a pair are brought into unison with each 
other, What matters it if only by the good deeds that we have done in our previous births, 


Krishna becomes the husband of Rukmini after slaying all those who offer resistance to him in 
battle,’ 
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“ At this junctare, while the soldiers fully armed were accompanying the dancing-women and were 
advancing with offerings for the god, the Brahman women wearlug flowers, fruits, sandalwood, 
cloths, and jewels, were proceeding singing, while there was a tremendous noise caused by the 
beating of drums, the playing of different kinds of music, and while damsels were following, Rukmini, 
with the utmost feminine modesty, with ringlets falling on her forehead, proceeded from the palace 
to worship Parvati. While a host of people of various sorts were accompanying her, she was all 
the while thinking of Krishna in her mind, and went to the temple of Gauri, washed her hands and 
feet, sipped water thrice, and with a pure heart approached and stood before her, Then the Brahman 
women bathed Gauri and Siva, applied sandalwood, worshipped them with flowers, offered various 
offerings which were brought for the purpose, and made Rukmini prostrate. Then Rukmint said : — 
‘I fully believe in my mind the everlasting, time-honoured couple of Parvati and Mahegvara. I pray 
you to bless me. You are the chiefest and oldest of all mothers. You are the ocean of mercy. 
Whoever conscientiously and firmly believes in you will not suffer, Kindly, therefore, have mercy 
on me and bless me that I may have Krishna as my husband.’ 


‘“ Rukmini then worshipped the Brahman couples with pdn-supdri, salted cakes, fruits, and 
sugar-canes, upon which they were exceedingly delighted and blessed Rukmini when she again 
prostrated before Parvati, and quitted the temple and came out. As a spark of lightning in the 
wintry sky, as the animal in the orbit of the moon, as the moAtn? which appears on the scene when 
the curtain is drawn by Brahma, as Lakshmi who came out from the milky sky when it was churned 
by the angels and rdkshasas, using Mount Manthara as the churning staff and Vasuki as the chord, 
glittering with the rays of the finest ornaments, Rukmini came out of the temple of Gauri with the 
pace of the fattened swan that lives in the golden lotuses of Manasasarovara, with the waist 
which is troubled by the weight of her heavy breasts which resembled a pair of golden pots, with her 
diamond-ringed hands twisted round the hands of a maiden, with chins sparkling with the lustre of 
diamond ear-rings, with ringlets which cover the round forehead like fattened wild bees which encircle 
sweet-scented lotuses, with beautiful smiles which shed a lustre of moonlight at an unseasonable 
moment, with lips red as ruby which shed a ruddy lustre to the rows of teeth white as jasmine, 
with the upper garment resembling the flag of Cupid, with precious stones glittering in the gold belt 
as rainbow out of season, with sight resembling the glitter of arrows drawn by Cupid from his sheath 
which broke open the hearts of valorous kings, with measured step and slow eagerly waiting for the 
arrival of Krishna and attracting the hearts of all brave réjds. With ringlets black as wild bees, with 
face resembling the full moon, with the eyes of the hare with coral lips, with the voice of the 
nightingale, with feet soft as tendrils, with breasts resembling the frontal lobes of the fattened 
elephants, with sand-heaped buttocks, with the best elephant gait, with red lotus hands, with 
rose-scented body, with lion’s waist, Rukmini came and was seen by all the brave réjds, who were 
troubled in their hearts very much. 


‘Rukmini passed by the post of kings who were confused when the smiling look, indicative of 
feminine bashfulness, fell upon them. They lost their valour, nobility, and honour, lost their senses, 
let slip the weapons from their hands. They were not able to mount their elephants, horses, or 
chariots. They were so much bewildered that they leaned towards the ground. Rukmini removed. 
the ringlets from the forehead with the nails of ber left hand, and, looking askance at this host, 
saw Sri-Krishna, with face resembling the rays of the full moon, with waist resembling that of 
the lion, with eyes broad as the lotus, with a beautiful chest, with body shining as a newly-formed 
cloud, with shoulders resembling the trunk of Airavata, with cloths of gold and best ornaments, and 
with neck turned like a conch. Rukmini saw this world-enchanter and was delighted with the 
beauty, age, character, nobility, valour, and glitter of Krishna, and being enraptured with love she 
intended to climb his chariof when he saw her and with the face of fattened elephant approached 
and lifted her up and placed her in his chariot, not caring a straw for the host of kings who were 
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viewing, as the lion carries off the piece of flesh lying amidst foxes, He then blew his conch and 
proceeded towards Dvaraka, while Balarama and others were following him with their armies. 
Jarisandha and others of his host were not able to brook this and questioned each other as to why 
they were seeing all this, so much perplexed, A crew of shepherds are robbing us of our honour and 
are carrying off the girl as the low animals rob the honour of the lion. When else can we show 
our valour if we cannot show it on this occasion? Are our bows and arrows fit to be thrown away 
into fire if we cannot use them now? Would the people of the world fail to laugh if we let slip 
this opportunity and let go the girl? Jardsandba and others having thus reasoned with one 
another, became exceedingly angry, put on mail armours, bore arrows and bows, and began bragging 
to one another, and being joined by the charioteers, infantry, and cavalry, went in pursuit of the 
Jadava forces, telling them to stop. This increased their valour and they showered a volley af 
arrows on them when these were returned by a similar shower from the Jadava leaders. 


“ While the troops of the enemy showered a volley of arrows and encircled Krishna and his armies, 
Rukmin}, with a look, indicative of extreme terror and shame, saw the face of Krishna, when he told 
her: ‘My dear girl,’ you may in a moment witness Jadava warriors opposing the enemy and they will 
be very much troubled and would either run away or die.” Thus did Krishna console Rukmini 
when Balarama and others of Jadava warriors showered a host of arrows, which resembled the heavy 
thunder and clouds that spread over the whole sky at the time of the deluge, over Jardsandha and 
others, the enemy’s camp presented an appearance of pieces of horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers, of 
head-severed mahdwats, charioteers and horsemen of powdered chests, hands, legs, of broken 
skulls, of extensive hair, of severed feet, knees, calves of the legs, of powdered teeth, of thrown- 
off ornaments and other similar ones worn by the brave at the battle-field, of the weepings of the 
valiant, of broken pieces of instruments of war, of umbrellas, of tattered armour, of dust raised to 
the skies caused by the trampling of horses, of motionless chariots, of the low cries of horses 
and elephants, of the sounds of battle-drums, of tattered host of kings, of rivers of flood, of the 
noises of devils, of foxes and other animals eating the flesh and drinking the blood of corpses, of 
she-devils feasting on skulls and flesh of carcases, 


‘* Jarisandha and others, the enemies of Krishna, being unable to bear his attack, turned their 
backs and fled, assembled at a certain spot, wept and soothed Sigupdla, who was before them 
pale-faced and as one who lost his wife, emitting hot breath by asking him whether he is alive after 
being relieved from the hands of the enemy. Jarisandha and others said to Sigupala: ‘Man can live 
anywhere, provided there is life in the body, If a man lives, a wife will somehow come of her own 
accord. You are now alive and therefore a wife can be secured from somewhere. Do not, therefore, 
weep over this affair very often.’ Jardsandha again said to Sigupila, ‘Sisupala, hear me. Man is 
not the agent of any deed. He would do a deed being held tight by the Almighty, as the puppet 
plays being led by the leading strings of the man in a pantomime. JI invaded MathurA seventeen 
times, when my whole army was reduced to nothing by Krishna and I was captured by Balarama, 
whereupon Krishna, out of mercy, released me. I again invaded Mathur the eighteenth time with 
twenty-three akshauhinis, when I drove out my enemies, Krishna and Balarima,and gained a complete 
victory. I neither felt sorrow over a defeat, nor joy over a victory. ‘ If we should enquire carefully 
into this day’s proceedings we cannot vanquish Krishna, even though we join Siva and wage a war 
against him. Nor is this all, The whole world is pervaded by omnipotent time. As this was 
a good day for the Jadavas, they overcame us with the bravery of Krishna — us, whose valour is 


recognized in the three worlds, We, too, can gain victories over our enemy if fortune be in our 
favour, . Weep not, therefore, for this trifle,’ 
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“‘ Jardsandha and others thus consoled Sigupila and went each his own way to his own conntry. 
Sisupdla, too, went home with his armies, Then Rukmi, the brother of Rukmini, not agreeing 
to the carrying off of his sister by Krishna and not reconciling himself with the state of affairs, 
pursued him with an akshauhiat and spoke thus to his charioteer :— § This shepherd boy has slighted 
me and carried of my sister Rukmini, as if he were a daring yaliant soldier. He knows not my 
prowess and descent. JI must chase him swiftly, drive on the chariot so as to overtake him. 
I will, with my glittering arrows, put him down and show my valour,’ Having thus addressed th: 
charioters, Rukmi, not knowing Krishna's prowess, drove near him and said :— Stop a little, 
you butter-stealing shepherd boy. You shall very soon see your fate.’ Having thus slighted him, 
he aimed three sharp arrows at him and spoke to him ina manner which irritated Krishpa very 
much :— ‘ Thou shepherd, you are not our compeer to carry off our child. What dharma do you 
follow? What caste do you belong to ? Of what family are you? Wherewere you born? Where 
brought up? What is your calling? What is your gétra? Who knows you? You have no 
sense of shame or honour. Wherever you come you assume a disguise and do not appear at all in 
your true colours before your enemies. Moreover, you are no king. You are not tied tothe world. 
Therefore leave our child and depart, otherwise I will put down your pride in battle by 
steel-pointed atrows which appear as flames of fire at the time of pralaya.’ 


« S4-Krishna laughed at Rukmi, tore asunder his bow with one arrow, with six others his 
body, with eight others his chariot horses, with two more his charioteer, with three pointed ones his 
banner, he broke another of his bows and arrows and reduced to pieces all his other weapons. Rukmi 
not being pleased at this state of affairs, descended from his chariot, held a knife in his hand and 
came upon Krishna once more, when the latter powdered his knife and armour. Then Krishna grew 
exceedingly angry at the conduct of Rukmi and drew his knife from his sheath and was about to 
cut off his head, when Rukmini interfered and fell upon her knees before Krishna and said: 
‘Enlightened and honourable being, seat of mercy incarnate, angelic god, my brother, not 
knowing your omniscience and omnipresence, has committed a grievous fault, for which I intercede 
on his behalf and request you to excuse him. My preserver, I am not come here to say that my 
brother has committed no fault. Whatever may be the heinous nature of the crime he has committed, 
if you should kill him, my parents would weep over the death of sad son and pine away instead of 
feeling glad at their being able to secure Vishau as their son-in-law, and therefore you should 
excuse him” Thus, with a shivering tone, in extreme terror, a convulsed frame, a great uae 
countenance, dishevelled hair and ever-weeping eyes, Rukmini prayed to Krishna, wee he desisted 
from murdering Rukmi and went back intent on punishing him differently. He then tied him to his 
chariot and shaved him in the most awkward way possible. Meanwhile, the Jadiva ae drove the 
enemy’s troops off the field and came near Krishna. Then Balarama, seeing the almost lifeless frame 
of Rukmi and being very much moved, untied the strings, liberated him, approached Kyishga, ~ 
said:— ‘O Krishna, it is not proper for you to shave the head and face of a relative like Rukmi, 
If a relative should come to battle knowingly or unknowingly, instead of telling him oo go away, 
committing such a deed is more shameful than severing the head off the body. O Krishpa, you 
make ‘no difference between a friend and afoe. You neither show favour to one, nor disfavour to 


another. You treat all men equally. That you should now have thought otherwise and offered such, 


a treatment to a relative is exceedingly bad in you.’ 


‘© He then turned round to Rukmini and said :— ‘Blame not our Krishna for the deed he has 
committed. We should not think that one ought to protect another for the good he has done and 
punish him for the evil committed. This depends entirely on the karma of our previous existence, 
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Karmic law pervades through the whole universe. Therefore your brother has but suffered for the 
deed he has committed in a previous existence. We should not kill a relative, though he deserves 
death. To him a seuse of shame should be more than death. When Brabmé created the four castes 
and defined the Varnasrama dhurma of each, he said that it is but proper to kill any person in 
battle, be he a brother, father, or son. That is why kings in their thirst ior dominion slay any 
person in battle, irrespective of the relationship they bear. Those kings who want to earn 
a reputation of being great, being desirous of dominion, wealth, sustenance, women or honour, and 
not fora moment thinking of the troubles they would endure in the other world, always drag other 
people to quarrel for one reason or another. O Rukmint, hear me. To the ignorant one that makes 
a difference between God and man, being surrounded by the mayd of Vishnu ; to those that draw 
a distinction between sthila, sukshma, and karana éartras, and between jitanendrias and 
armendvias, there exists a difference between friend, foe, and acquaintance. As the sun, moon, and 
stars appear in mirrors, waters, and precious stones, as the horizon presents various shapes in the 
waters of pots, ponds, lakes, wells, and rivers, so the all-pervading Universal Soul (God) appears 
differently to different living beings. This sthdla sa:tra, capable of undergoing life and death, 
assumes the form of the five elements and makes the jzv@ wander in this miserable sansdr and 
undergo life and death in utter ignorance. As the eye and the ebjects of vision appear bright when 
sun is shining, the jranendrias and karmendrias follow their own calling when the soul is shining. 
As there is no relation between the sun and the objects of vision, 80 no relation exists between the 
soul and the body. .As waxing and waning disturb only the fifteen phases of the moon and not the 
neclar-phased moon itself, so birth and death disturb the body and not the soul. As the sleeping 
petson enjoys the appearances presented to him in a dream, so the person who has no knowledge of 
the soul thinks the transient pleasures of this world to be immortal. Therefore, think not that 
Krishna has put yonr brother to shame and that he has suffered from it. Put off, therefore, all 
sorrow from your heart. O Rukmini, put off all your sorrow which arises out of ignorance by your 
knowledge of self, It is not proper fur you, who knows the self, to weep like the ignorant,’ 


“ When Rukmini was thus taught by Balarfma, she learnt fully cf the soul and left off weeping. 
Rukmi, who was pat to shame by Krishna, suffered like one under the pangs of death, sobbed in his 
fulness of heart over his disfigured frame and resolved that he would not enter Kundinanagara, 
without defeating Krishna. He therefore stayed outside the town, Thus did Krishna take Rukmini 
to his abode after slaying all his enemies. Preparations for marriage were being made throughout 
the town. There were dances, songs, and the beating of drums. Men and women put on their best 
attire, Public thoroughfares became damp from the perspirations of the elephants of the kings who 
came to witness the marriage. Plantain and areca trees were tied at the front of every house, 
Camphor and incense were burnt. The walls, terraces, doorways, doors, and pillars of every house 


were beautifully adorned. Festoons and cloths, flowers, and precious stones were tied, and standards 
Were raised everywhere. 


“On this occasion Sri-Krishna married Rukmint (Lakshmi), a woman best adapted to his 
tastes, possessing an extreme sense of honour, capable of making others exceedingly rich, honored by 
her relatives, and in turn honouring them, of good character, capable of removing immense poverty, 
and wearing the best jewels and putting on the best cloths. By such a marriage Krishna obtained an 
everlasting fame. Then the townsfolk, wishing for their welfare, came to see the newly-married pair 
and gave them valuable offerings. The kings of the various kingdoms of the world were delighted 
and wondered at hearing of the marriage of Rukmini and Krishna. O Partkshit, the people of the 
city were overjoyed to the happy union of Rukmint and Krishna,” 
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SPLEEN APD nT TR rT aa a Imre 


Anghilapattana, the Chaulukya Dynasty of, 151 
Anandpil, resisted Mahmud’s sixth invasion 

of India ae see wae seus eee 
Anandrfo, Maharfja .«. .. ow  166n. 
anaigalekha, a love-letter of M@lagavati .. 158 
Anangaviti, character in the Navaséhasdika- 


churita tee ane esa oee eee 154, 158 
Anant, Sess une ee ete te awe BOT 
Anantasayaa, tn., Trivandram wee owe OUI 


Anapaya—Chéla, k., identified with Kulét- 
‘tunga ls os «oo «= soe 228 and B 
Anaramala, dn excr emnentitious product ... 376 n. 
ancestor worship, ‘dthong the Pailjéb Hill — 
Tribes .. ove See. - eee. ~. wee BOD 
Andamanese ‘igiguaces 181 £.; are aggluti- 
native, Grammar of, 183 ff.; the Theory of 
Universal Grammar applied: to them, 217 ff., 
817 £., 353 ff. 
Andhert, in the Patjéb... Ty co «=C«CD 
Angkor, in Siam, temples in «. eee vee 284 
Anglo-Indian commercial terms, old...  «»»_ 252 
Anhilvéd, Chaulukya territory... 166,167 n., 171 
animal Worship, among the Paiijab Hil 
Tribes ar es eee seo 306 
Animism, among the Turanian races, 204; 
among the Chins, 211; among the Paiijab 
" Hill Tribes ™ “see eee tee tee we OD 
Anté Mankher, a Marliattsh and Ahmad 


Shah sone owe 48,55, 58 £ 
anujanman, a younger brother oon wee 159 
Antipshahr, tn. on the Ganges... .«.  I5£., 69 
Auwalah, tn., and Ahmad Shah ie 66, 69 


Aphyi-Tomo-rDorje, an image at Nyemo .«. 88 
Apostates to Hinduism aoe exe soe 297 
Arabs seized Diu, 10] and n., 102; in Naza- 
reth ue ee | 177 and n., 178,179 and n, 
Arakan, and Thos, Pratt sue sai eee 174 
Arbuda, mf.,157;or AbQ ~~... 162 and n., 166 
Archxological Société D’ Angkor, The French, 284 
Archeology in W. Tibet, by the Rev. A, H.”. 
Francke, contd, from. Vol. XXXY,.p. 833 
— Ii—Inscriptions at Basgo and Nyemo: 
(a) The Fortress of Basgo, 85; (6) Hymn in 
honour of Senggernam-rgyal, 86; (c) 
Ancient ruined “Monastery of Basgo, 
87; (d) ruined Nunnery at Nyemo, 88; 
TV—Inscriptions at Daru (a). of King . 
Lhachen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal, 89 ff.; (6) 
passage from a Votive Tablet of King 
bDeldan and Prince (or king) bDe-legs; 
(c) Sanskrit—Tibetan Votive Inscription 
by the Minister Thse-dbang-dongrub, . 
c. 1800 A. D., 92; V—The Rock Inscrip- 
tions at Sheh, 93 fi, ;, Appendix — The Age 
of the Buddhist Stone Images at Ladakh, 
“97 £.; Supplementary a me eee wee 148 
Arjuna; the METOue oe, “eG “vee 162-1, 


eee . oes 


Arrabia, wilderness of «+. ix sas 
arsham, a form of marriage ov. ies 
drté, & ceremony... ee ave ee 


130 £. 
376 n. 
eee 296 


artizans among the Pafijab Hill Tribes ... 274 
Arnbar, Rupar,g.v. ... eee ee oo. 6 £. 
Arunachala, Tiruvannamalai, tn. ... wes 302 
Arundhatt, the wife of Vasishtha ... owe 162 


Aryi stanza, suggested as appearing in the 


Piprahwa Vase inscription 16 «0. ave 124 
Aryas, home of .. sas one ove vee 264 
dra-begi, chamberlain aia, ate 288 
dséin, sitting place oes 89 
ashwn, the king-crow, among the Chins... 204 
Ast, Abdullah Khan .. 830. «= 69. arid n., 70° 
Asia, Central, home of the AryaS ... «« 264 
asinego, assenegers, young asses. 183 and'n.. 
a’so, Chin clans 10 ses owe we 206 
Aséka, and the Buddha stipas... 118, 121,124 


assemblies, among the Paij&b Hill Tribes ... 273 
asthdpan, to place ee ee we 43 
Agugé or SaSiprabhS 04. we tee wne BB 
asuvam, aform of marriage .. ss 376 
Atdipur, ‘Ataipur, tn, in the Pafijab... 15 and n. 
Atawé, THeves eee eee oes eee s06 10% 
Atharva Véda, recited . 0 ave ave 264 
Ath-bhéja, goddess of Dharéch i owe 42 
dth-bhéjdwalt, eight-handed image of Dévi. 35 


Gthyt, Chuhra labourer... 4... see aes 21 
atra, a form of marriage oo. .« 876m, 
Atri, a Maharshi - ees es aS ea OE 
4uchitydlamkdra, a work by Kshemendra, 149 n. 


Anudh,and Ahmad Khin .. ww, sO, GH 
Auliapur, in Sialkot ... sis sas 3 
Avalokitesvara, Bodhi ssatwa sPyan-as yes, 86 
Avanti, co. ea Wee eae . 149° 
Avantipati, K. Sindhuréja ve ase wee 150 
Avantigvara, K.Sindhurfja .. ow. awe 155" 
avatar axe ane des ses, tes 7 BOD. 
Aw, a Chin spirit ae see eee woe 204 


Aydah4, or M&r&n, nieknames of Beordsibsé, 1 


ayédaung, hin cemetery . © oo ov 215 
dyushmat, a salutation ... ose eee ose LID 
Azim&béid, tn... — aee nana ooo «67 
Azis-ud-din, Emperor Alamgir II... 11, 64 
Babar, emp., during whose reign the Gak- 
khars are first mentioned ... ees race 


Baba Khan, achief .. meee. OO 


Babylon, visited by R. Bell .. . 1830 ff. 
Badal, a Kohréna Raja... «. .. Zand rm 
Badalgarh, fort in the Pafijéb oe 

Dadi, caste uuu ose we OTT 274, sm 


Badif, tn. ... Mee ase we ee, 46, 49, 70 
Badmtn, g., in Keénthal, or Birn déoti 3. 42- 
bad nazr, evil-eyed “ 1.0 cen * sis: 20 
Badri Kasharam, in the ‘Himalayas . as wee 258 


Badri Nath, hits ee aoe woe * BD; BSS 
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Bagdad recaptured by Murad IV, 126 n.; Bag- 
datt (Tauris, Tabriz) visited by R. Bell, 128 ff. 
Bagga, sub-division of the Mair Sunfr . 51 
Bagganogare, Bhignagar, q. v. is ee 128 
Bagh Subahdar, grove in Allahabad... 68 n. 
Bah4walpur, home of the Kahal sept we 51 
Bahlol Khan, a chief - sik ee ii. 8 
Bahra (Bher&) in the Paftiab ase : Ot: 
Bahram, Raja of Ghor .. ie » 2 
Bairigi, caste oviginally faqirs, 270 {, 279 ; 
bury their dead 283 ; 290 ; 304; salutation 


370; occupations = en —s ave yal: : BT 
Baisdkhi, a festival ase. ane ive 002 f, 
Bakhshi, state official ... oe soe 850 and n. 
Bakhtiar Khiljt, attacked Bengal ..  .. 266 
Balé, son of Sanda nse tee heer oe 
Bala, the Chuhra priest, 19, 26, 71 ff., 83, 107f, 


111, 114 ff, 
Balala, Bank&la, in the Paiijab «» 5 and n. 
Balarama, brother of Krishua, 376, 379 f., 382 ff. 
Balawa, S. Andamanese tribe ... jeu SLE, Bel 
Bal Deo, a tiké of Junga ise sae we O4 
Balkh, tn. © se oe oe . 46, 49 
Ball (V.) on the Nicobarese iecnaee coe OLY 
Ballamgadh, fort, and. Ahmad. Shah, 48 f., 55 f, 


58 ff. 
Balmtk’s Daughter, Chuhralegend, 23 ff, 115, ee 
Baloches in India “es were os eae 
Balrém, g. - aes cas a 
Balramf, Brahmans, the Sareut sea ewe 266 


Balrimji Balardéma massacred the Kshatriyas 265 f. 
Balsan, Patjab State een, , vee a aod ee 296 
Balti inscriptions P ove i see see 3 owee 95 


Baltis in Ladakh ons oe we =. 91, 98 
Balu-mkhar inscriptions se see 296 
Bammara Potanna, Telugu poet ... «. 376 
Bana, ae oes rete, tee, - 15i 
Bana Sur .. See... uve. —.,7eas aie wee 200 
Banar, &. os is _ 255 f., 251 £. 
Bangélah and bred Shah ‘iss én 61, 64 
Bangkok, Piprahwa Vase relics at ove 124: 
Banglah, Faizabad we ore 67 


Banids, converted Kshatriyas, 265 ; sects, 268; 
971 £.; marriage rules, 275 ff. ; ; 279 fi. ; 289; 
eating customs, 311 ; titles, 312; aalutation. 


370 £.; occupations .«.. ous es wee 842 
banjar, barrenland «. ,aee 37D 
Bannu, home of the Mandér Afghin. die 28 
Banshir spirits s+. te acs we 303 


banyan tree worshipped . +. anne 29D 


Banyand, sub-section of the Ghirths... we §=-52 


‘bdolés, brooks, springs ... sa ane «272, 808 
Baoni, betrothal os aig sie son QOD 
bardgar, ornaments = a. vee B08 


Baran, or Unchah-ganw, or "Buland- Shahr 
‘ and Ahmad Shi#h ose eee a 15 and i 
Barapa, a general aes Ty see 


135 f., 188 ff., 145 ff. 


_ eel 


Barapa dynasty of Lata ea Pree v2 | 
Barbe, Father, and the Nicobarese language, 
317, 322 
Barber caste, 871, 375; mediums at mar- 
TIAQES ase Ss ead 277, 282 ; 279, 311 


Bardani,a form of marriage 1. ss oes 282 
Bareli, in., and Ahmad Shéh ... vas 66, 69 
Bart of Kongo, temple of Deo Mata... ase 255 
Barmaur, 350 ; ancient Brahmapura.. ... 351 
Barni, form of betrothal a ‘ns woe 282 
Basant Panchami, a festival ... dais eee GOR 


Basgo, fort in Western Tibet, inscriptions, 

85 ff., 92 
Bash&hir, in the Himalayas .. i ie OF 
Bashahr, valley, in the Himalayas .. one 261 
Bashuk, or Chalda, g. ... » 255 and n,, 261 
Basi, home of the Muhammadans ove 270 
Basra, Bossara, Busara, port... 103 and n., 130 
Batehru, (Pakk& and Kachchhé) Br&ihman 


sept... avs ave on ows owe «92 
Bates, Capt. Dyer or Dier Roles, 174 andn., 

175 ££. 

Bathsheba, Barsheba.. ve ae oor 179 

batr? or kardl?, music os ibe sie wee 802 


Battambang, in Siam, how French territory, 


has famous monuments eae aes ee 254 
Bawar territory one eee ees ace ees 261 
Bay Wagers, see Ociros bis oe 174 and n. 


Béa, 8S. Andaman tribe... ee 217, 219 ff. 238 


Béber, French Ambassador at the Magull 
Court, 1667 sae eee oes” ” eee enue 100 Nn. 
Bédé tribe and sacrifices oo ays 298 f. 


bedhi, an ewe: wwe . een os ons "pee 52 


Béd-lagau, matrimonial ceremony .. .. 232 
Bell, Richard, Travels of... 98 £f., 125 ff. 173 ££, 
Bel Péshi, in the Himalayas ... ive 261 n. 
Benares, tn. a oon axe 67, 171 


Bengal and Ahmad Shéh, 61, 64, 67; Ben- 


galla, 10landn., 174; and the Rajpiits, 265, 

267; attacked by Bakhtidr Khilji ... 266, 270 
Peorfishahsd, Afrasiéb, k. of Persia ... landn. 
Bernicr, on Tibetan dates — eae a0% 85 0, 
betrothel, among the Paijab Hill Tribes ... 282 


Bezhan, see Khawas Khan  .. we ae” 68 


Bhabris, caste w+ awe eee 268, 312, 370 
bhadrénjt, a feast ne Ty . 313 
Bhagal, State in the Himalayas... ae 87 
Bhagavat Giié and the Rajptts sss” uae 268 
bhagini, sister .. ota . 119 
Bhignagar, - en in the Deccan, 
visited by R. Bell... eae bee « 128 
bhdgyd (Balochi), wealthy 1. ' oe ‘349 n, 
Bhairon, g. nee * oes ove » 298 
Bhajji, in the Bimalayes ies des ww» 42 
bhakti, faith~ ase - ise » 378 
Bhalawag,-in Kednthal, F at Pait Ab see 37 £, 


Bhalér tribe aoe ine ses se we «8G 
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Bhaid (?) a cook se Sia tues wee DOL 


Ba a a ee it 

Bilo, in the Himalayas... 1. use eve OBL 

Bhandarkar, Dr. R. G., on the Vikrama Bimlinuis, old Anglo-Indian term ... eve 252 

era ‘it ws “eg 170 n. 
thang, eocisant, 20;  haalggs 105 and n., 

175 n., 315 


Bhangwaria, Brahman sept a+ ie oe «62 
bhdnwar, marriage service ... are wee 202 
Bhao,a Mahratta defeated by AhmadShah.. 12 
Bharad [v] ayasa, a word in the Dogra in- 


scription es rr oe 148 
Bharata, k., son of Dakshyanita ove ae L165 
Bhardwaijis, Brahman caste ... eee eee 266 
Bharéras, 808; or Thathérd caste ... ove Old 
Bharowal, c. in the Pafijab, ... ses . Of 
Bharth,a Kohrané ... aes we 2andn. 
bhata or bhatwaél as roe = eee GD and DL 
bhati ( Prakrit ), brother ve wie w. 119 
Bhaits, Brahman caste ... vee ee 266, 297 
bhattd, marriage fee ... se eae ove 278 
Bhatti Rajpats ... a, aes iss « 3S 
Bhattiprélu relics oes aan ane w- 12] 
Bhattiyat, wizarat ax age eee SOL 
bhatwal, bhata, 350 £.; or thartth sae 351 n. 
Bhava, 2.00 vas . 263 


Bheré, tn, in the Paiijab, 9; or + Bhira we «OD 
Bherti, Mahajan sub-section ... sa oe §=82 
bhétinit, scape-goat Pee nae aoa eee 39 


Bhikhas, sub-section of the Rihiins... 38 and n: 
Bhils, aborigines of India eee nee aoe 269 


Bhim Deo, R4ja of Jammi «. ue oes BB 
Bhima Kali, goddess ... ia Sees ve 298 
Bhindra, g. sei es ate we 261 
Bhira for Bhera in the Pafijab ans oe «=D 
Bhishmaka, k, of Kudina ... a76 £., 379 £. 
Bhiyar, in the Padjab ... aaa ¥e5 we 37 


Bhéa, in the Hill States... sve eee 271, 984, 
bhég eee toe eee ete ave 41 
bhoga, one who enjoys, ate. vas vee 349 n, 


Bhogavati, snake-town in the under-world, 
156 f., 158 and n, 
Bhoh, possibly Bhowa, in the Paiijab... 7 and n, 
Bhoja of Dhara, son of Sindhuraja ...150 n., 
153; 159; legend, 163 n.; 165 and n.; 166 
n., 167, 169£,; dateof ... ». 172 and n. 
Bhojadeva, author of the Sardsvatthanthdbha- 
TONG see one teem tet ABB 
Bhowa, Bhoh _.., sii eae eo» Zandn. 
Bhikyal ( Bhigié ; atribe 4. ene seo 8 


Bhunda, sacrifice Gey or are 298 f, 
bhits, ghost, 296, or bhita 1. wn 318 n, 
Bids, riv. .. eee ous ‘ae dis OEE: 


Bibliography, Andamanese, 220; Bicouaece, 321 
Biduratha, k.  ... ee sea bai we 379 
Bijiéshwar MabAdéo, the Lightning God, Bija 37 
Bija, a tka of Jungé, 84; cultof us ae 87 
Bilhana, author of the “Vikraméikadevack a- 
TUG wee ate utente te nny LT 


Bindraban, on the Jumna, sacked by Ahmad 


Khan .,.. sig aes sag ie 60, 62 
Bir, a noble of Ghazni ... aie ies we ON. 
Bir Bhairén, Se cee ose eee eae oe COLL 
birt, custom sie ‘a sae ‘ae eae O74 


Biru déoté or Badmfin,g, usa ane oe §=42 
Bisauli, tn, vee oe ee see we 15 
Bishan, g. een see ee ove D4 
Bishni Nand Gopil=Krishna. see see 
bisht?, adoption fee «uu ace ete wwe BY 
Bithér, Brahmévartta, in Cawnpur Dist., 
reputed find of prehistoric implements at, 53 
bka blon, Tibetan ministers ... ues 289 ff, 
Blagden, Mr. O., 108; on the Nicobarese 
language, 322; 357 
Blake, Mr., BE. I, Co.’s Agent at Hugli ove 174 
Bohras, Vaisya section, 268, 271; marriage 
rules of, 275; 277; 279 ff.; death customs, 
983; 989 , 811; 3814; 370; 372 
Rojigngtii, 8. Andamanese, O17 : ; identity of 
their language with that of the N. Group, 
238, 245 
Bojigyéb, 8. Andamanese Tribe, 217, 221, 238 
Bombay ceded to Britain see ie 103 n, 
Bompoka, Nicobarese Is,, 318; numerals . 361 
Bonig’s, Mr. M., voabulary of Onge-Jirawa, 
239 f., 248, 246 ff, 249 ff. 
Boake Father, on the Nioobarese language, 317 
Bossara, Basra, 103; or Bussera, 127 n., 130, 182 


Botha, Mahasi, g. Sea aes 259 ff 

Bouillaye Le Gouz, De la, French Ambas- 
sador in India... ose “ ‘te 100 n. 

boulder, bearing sculptures, at Dara, ‘i 89 f, 


Bradfield, near ‘Bhefield, copper celts found 
at us ‘i se - ove 80 
Brahm, g. we «59, 263, 267, 376 and n., 
378 £,, 881, 384 
Brahman, a, in Chuhra legend, 28 £., 139 ff; 
and Rukmini ... ses ‘ve oss 377 ff 
Bréhman sections, 52; or Brammonists, in 
Muscat, 98; women, 102; sub-division by 
occupation, 264 f.; migrations, 266; 269; 
271 £.; marriages, 273, 275; 277: tribal 
details, 279 ff.; propitiation of the dead, 
283 f.; purification, 289 f.; sects, 297; 
ceremonies, 300 f., 803 £., 309; titles, ete., 
312 £., 370, 372 ff. 
Brahmapura, tn., the modern Barmaur _,,. 331 
Brahméavartta, Bithir ... or aa oe «=D 


brahmcharj, celebacy ... eve soe tee, 297 
Brahmi characters in Dogra inscription ... 148 
brahmya, form of marriage ... as 376 n. 
Brammonists, Brahmans ave eve 98, 102 
Brampoore, Burhémpur eee aes 99 ff. 


brthatprayoga, renowned example ... 152 and n, 
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bronze implements of India ... a 53 f. 
dBu-can characters in W. Tibetan inscrip- 
tiONS see eee or 85 £., 89, 95 
Buddayr ( read Ruddar ), Siva... tae wea Od 
Buddha, his doctrines in Tibet, 86; relicsand 
the Piprahwa Vase, 117 ff; 180; Sakya- 
mOUni eee eee dss 268 n. 
Buddhism, Kashmirt i, in Ladakh, 88; among 
the Chins 211, £.; introduced a the 
Pafijab Hills ... 268 ; 290 


Buddhist stone agen “of Ladakh, the age 
of, 97; in Gilgit oe 98 
Bihler, the late Prof., on the Poe nwa Vase 
inscription =e. aie eos = ove LIT £., 122 
Bukkam4, wife of Isvara wae ate one O02 
Bumbay, Bombay and R, Bell ee 102 f. 


aBu-med characters, modern, in Tibetan in- 
scriptions es i. eee ow. 85 
‘aBumilde, k. of Ladakh ose sea we «85 
Bundelkhand, and the Puars ... ee 166 n. 
Burgé Hill, near the Pabar riv. «. 262 and n. 
Burhanpur, Brampoore and R, Bell, 99, 100andn. 


Burial customs among the Chins... . 214 
Burma = ees oe wv coe 204 
Burmans and the ides 208, 210, 211 and n. 
Burmese language in the Nicobars ... eee O19 
Busée, Jesuit, in India... age ie 100 n. 
Bustém RaAjé, Governor of the Paiijab nae i 


Button-lac, shellac, old Anglo-Indian term... 252 
buwdrd, day-labourer «+. — eve ses soe 3/4 


Calendar tallies, Nicobarese ... ue 368 £. 
Callabria coast «. ia ee ove os 175 
Camorta, isl., C. Nicobars eae oo 018 
Campbell, J. and R, Bell, Travels of, q. v. 98 #., 
125 ff., 173 ff. 
Cana in Galilee ... eae ae sve rT? f. 
Candia, 174; besieged by the Turks ... 175 
and n.; 176 
Cannabis sativa, hemp plant «. Pe 175 n. 
Cannarry, for Kanarese ‘ue sea we 98 
Car Nicobar, dialect, 317 ff, 354 ff. ; nume- 


rals, 361 ff.; cocoanut reckoning, 365 f. ; 
calendar sae uno eee eee wwe 309 
Cashmeer, Ismir(Smyrna) .. sg 128 f, 


Caste, distinctions,in the Pafijab Hill Tribes, 


265, 275 ff.; Right-hand, of Madras 348 n. 
Catania, Cattenia in Sicily «.. ave 175 £ 
Catherine of Braganza... eve sini 174 n. 
Cawmpore «» oe wee ive dees: -seeehande 


Ceremonies, propitiatory, among the Chins, 
907; among the Pafijab Hill Tribes... 289, 297 
Ceres, P6é6k Klai, among the Chins ... wee 207 
Cesaria Phillippi... wes hs des wee 179 
Ceylon and Ram Chandar eae 41 £., 75, 186 
Chabord, Father, andthe Nicobareselanguage 317 


Chadei, a ¢iké of Junga, 34; cult of ... we 36 
chadrds, spirits .. ee vee ay wee 296 
chégal, leather bottle ... int ies ae 06 


Chairar, N. Andamanese tribe 217; 288 
Chakravarti princes... ‘ide wie 350 n. 
Chalda,¢,Baishuk .. 255 and n.; 257 ff. 


Chalié Khokharan, tract of forty ae in 


the Pafijab ... ete 4 
Chamba ( ate ) ‘Monastery: in W. 

Tibet ... eed she 85, 97 
Chamba State sappennlaks inscriptions and 

official titles ... 53 tse wet 348 ff. 
Champanir, c. in N, Gujarat ane one 166 nu, 
Chémunda, a Paramarak. ... os 167 n., 171 
Chandals, a caste... ids sae we 314, 370 


Chanané, a é?ké of Junga, 34; or Chananna.. 37 

Chandaladevi, Vidyadhari, a Silahdéra prin- 
cess, wife of Vikramaditya ... ae coe 172 
Chandar, a Khiékhar chief, 5; or Haidar ... 5n. 
Chandar Bansi, Lunar Rajpait dynasty, 264, 267 
3 


Chandniot, now Chiniot ‘ie a sie 

Chandragiri, tn, ... see sae vse wes DOD 
Chandravati ... ace tees wee 162 ., 166 
chandu, hemp drug ss see ase see OLD 
Changar, a caste asec hs va xe BL 


Chappal, Brahman sept ine iss oe §=52 


chdy, Sk. chata, headman of apargand. . 349 ff. 
charas, hemp drug sis se 20, 815 
Chardin, traveller, 125 n,, 126 n., 127 n., 128 n. 
chdz?, district «. ai sie A Wee 851 n. 
charms and magic, among the Paijéb Hill 
Tribes .. iat eres ose 309 £. 
charnamrti, water in which an idol’s feet 


have been washed... ‘és ea we «=Ad 
Charél, in the Himalayas as vee we §=836 
chdrpat, a couch ... aie nee oes 208 
charvd, food provided for a trade council in 

Tibet ss wee ts sae ied we 204 
chata, chat, q. U. a ws see ose 349 ff. 
Chauhans, tribe .. ee See iis ‘a OL 


Chaulukya inscription .. ate ae woe 170 
Chaulukyas of Anahilapatiana.. 151, 166, 171 
Chaurah, wizdrat abe ia re we O50 
chaurt or thart, tribal head-quarters... ne 270 
Checacull, Chicacol ‘és saa jas aie LUL 
Chedi, c0,..+ ee sae brs sae we 378 
chéld, disciple a sae wae ee ose 296 


Chenab, viv. = «s. dic ae ave eo. «=O 
chhdk, daily wages ane ar Se wee OLS 
chhaté ovr masdn, burning place ae one «(O2 
Chhatrt tribe, 265; Rajpfts, 271; marriages 275 
Chhimbas of Maler Kotla, and totemism, 52; 373 
Chicacol, Checacull, in the Ganjam district 
and R. Bell ws san we Se sea: AL 
Chigtan Monastery in W. Tibet we ae 88 
Child-birth customs among the Paijab Hill 
Tribes ss ay ase see ees we 280 


890 





chillah, bow-string ase ose we §=658 
Chinavenkatidri, or Venkataraya, son of 
Achyuta ove aes ost ae ove BO 


Chindwin, riv. in Burma a _ ee 205 
Chinese language inthe Nicobars ...  o. 319 
Chingiz Khan, the, and the Sultan Jalalu’d- 
Din eee ve eee oe. Oo 
Chiniot, 2; or Chandniot oat ww. oandn, 
Chins of Burma, Notes on, q. v. we 204 f£. 
chirad, turban as. Si ar see se LS 


Chishtis, tribe ... bet. 7mee. . Saas we =OOl 
Chobhdée qainchi, triangle for punishment ... 47 
Chopard, Mr., and the Nicobarese language. 322 
Chowra, Nicobarese dialect, 317 ff. ; words in, 

354 ff; numerals, 361 £, 3864; cocoanut 

reckoning sss ove sie ona 365 f. 
Chugds, AY€SSCS w+ ‘si PS tae soe 308 
Chuhras, The, by the Revd. a W. Young- 

son, Sialkot (continuedfrom Vol. XXXYV., 

p. 356). V, — Superstitions, 19; VI.— 

Occupation, 20; VII. — Relations to Land; 

VIII, — Legendary Lore (1) Legend of 

Ramsar, 21 £.; (2) Legend of the Marriage 

of Balmik’s Daughter, 23 ff.; IxX.— Tradi- 

tions (1) Bala, The Priest of God, 26 ff. ; (2) 

The One True God, 30 £.; (8) The Creation, 

714; (4) The Story of Dhagind, 73 ff; 

(&) The Story of Dana, ...80 ff.; 106 ff, 185 ff. 

chungam, custom, polltax ... oe = wae 98 

Chung-mkhar, ruins of a castle at Nyemo ... 88 


Chir, peak near Simla... * ave woe 26] 
Chirishwar, Mahasi, g. ‘is ‘ite one 261 
Cissera, Bible character ss ene 178 
Clothing among the Paij4b Hill Tribes vee O02 
Cobblers, shoemaker caste  ... on «=. 2.71, 2°74, 


Cocoanut reckoning among the Nicobarese, 


860 ff. 
cofila, caravan, 128; or kafila, 129; coffelo, 

130 £.; caffeloe... see ove vee 133 
Goir, bre, old Anglo-Indian im eee vee 202 
Colebrook, Jérawa Vocabulary, 217; 

239 ff. ; recovery of... sss ove re) 322 


Commerroone or Gombroon, 102 and n.; 
Commaroon, 108 ff. ; Cammeroon... ree Oy 
Conge, Kung ... oe «= ove 101 £,, 108 n., 105 
Cooke, Sir Humphrey, Governor of Bombay, 
1665-66... oie » 03 and n., 128 and n, 
Vopher, 179 ; Khafarah, g. v. «. ses 179 n. 
Copper-Age and Prehistoric Bronze Imple- 
ments of India by V. A. Smith, (continued 
from Vol. XXXIV., p. 244) ; Supplement....58 f, 
Cornway, tn. visited by RB. Bell ove ons 129 
Cows worshipped oo tee 804, 806 
Cremation, among the Todas, 84; Pafijab 
Hill Tribes... ive see 270, 272, 288 
Cunningham, Sir Alox..e os eens, D4 


INDEX. 
arn ee ee ee ee 


Customs, among the Chins—marriage, 212 £,; 
burial, 214; among the FPafijab Hill 
Tribes—- marriage, 275; sumptuary and 


naming, 308; eating, 311, 814; social ... 870 
Cyprus, Cyprisse... exe iss «- 176 and n. 
dé, achopper as. cos ove ves we 210 
ddbdns, halls Sas san sas an 500 n, 
Dacca, and Thos. Pratt... a ove 1738 £. 
Dachha, ancestor of the Siraj Bansi eve 267 
dachhnd, dakhna, fee for spiritual service .. 41 
ddd, disciple ver ry) bee ove 310 


Dadda, sub-section of the Ghirths is we «252 
Dadda, Chhimba sub-section seo eee ene 52 


dddhi, word of summons ‘ee ove woe 273 
Dagon, vil, in Kedénthal sae as oe §=386 
ddgs, demons = ass vee nee wwe 304 
Dahak = Ten Calamitier, title of Beorasthsé. 1 
Daityas, Titans, fiends .. iéé ww. 162 and n. 
daivam, a form of aapeia ge ane eee 376 n, 
Dakshmarag, faith of the Vaishauavas woe 272 
ddl, a word of summons ove ee oe 273 
Dal, doll, old Anglo-Indian term ... vee 252 
Damaskus ais see ces 178, £. 
Dana, The Priest of God, Ohuhra wee 80, 83, 


106 #,; 187, 143 ff. 


dancing, among the Pafijéb Hill Tribes... 372 
ddndika, aypunisher .. sae ise 349 n. 


Gangrd, AN AXE «. eve aes vee ete 88 
Danish language in the Nicobars .«. we 319 
Dankaur, tn., 5.-E. of Delhi ... ee we «316 


Dantavaktra, a Danavak, ... eee wee 379 
Dartkhdnah, office tents in acamp ... 17, 58 
Darius Hystaspes eee we «=O 


Daru, in W. Tibet, iuaoipeons a 89 f, 
92; images, 97 f. 
Dasaripa, a work by Dhanainjeya, wo» 169 and n. 


Daséhra, festival... es sua 301 £. 
Dashils, Pafijab Hill Tribe... cas ove 272 
daséthan, a puberty custom ... eee woe 201 
Datta Nagar, inscriptions .. sae we 270 


D4&id Khan, Dowd Caune, probably Déftd 
Khan Quréshi, Governor of Allahabad 


in 1670... Sve jz ... 100 and n. 
Daid Khan Qureshi, 101 and n.; Governor of 
Dacca we. ves sae saa or ae 174 


Daulat Khan, Governor of the Pafijab ee 8 
David’s Tower ... sat ees ... 179 and n. 
Davids, Rhys, Prof. and the Piprahwa Vase 
inscription  .. “be seb 118 £., 122 f. 
Dawan, vil. in the Himalayas ... ese we Oh 
Dawar, tn, in the Paijab, founded by Zamin 
Dawar of Ghor a ve aad ics 2 
days of the month, Nicobarese reckoning of, 367 
dead, propitiation of, among the Paiijab Hill 
Tribes... ne one sae ws 283; 805 
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Debora, vil. in Palestine ae. wae. ue 178 
Deccan, home of the Saérsut Brahmans, 266 f., 270 
bDechen-bZodpa, Tibetan copyist .«. wee 93 
Deities of the Pafijab Hill Tribes... wwe 273 
(n)Deks‘an‘put, spirit of the ground—Chin, 208 
bDeldan, k. of Leh, votive tablet to... ee = 92, 
bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, prince of Ladakh, 87;k. 97 
bDe-legs, prince or k, of Leh one sue 02 
Delhi and the Khokhars, 5 f., 8, 37; or Dih- 

li, and ‘Im4d-ul-mulk, 43, 44 and n., 45 £., 

49, 66, 70, 738, 75, 107,109; conquered 

by Shahé-bu’d-din Ghori, 266, 267, «. 270 
Delmerick’s, Mr. J. G., History of the 

Gakk hars ise a | 
Deobalpur, modern DipAlpur, Debélpur 5D, 
Déo Chand, a kd of Jungé, 34; cult of .. 36 


Déo Lari, mother, goddess __... nas 255 £. 
Déo Mata agate of Kongo ses ws 206 
déota . 33 ff., 43, 253 ff, 
désa, mandala, i ee ee 348 n. 
bDe-skyong- acts aes k. of ‘Ladakh, hymn 

to ine a sas ase ase vee §=86 
Dévalli, festival . dee «wee LOS 


Dev Banar, Dev-ka-Khatal, in the Himalayas, 258 
Dévi, goddess in Ratésh, Kéonthal ...35, 38; 

298 ; 300 
Dévi Dhar us ee eT oe 8D 
Gévt-dwéld, atemple «+e see ane te 298 


Dévi Tard, of Tarab, family god of the Kéon- 


thal R&jas a. ie or we «=, 99 EF, 
Dew, Deu, for Diu a . Wlandn, 102 
Dhadi tribe is eae 271, 314, 373 
Dhagana4, Story of, Chuhra legend 73 £. 
Dhagt tribe tas cae sie ee wae LO 


Ghak Tree wee tes ove oes ove eee (OD 
Dhaki tribe ace te 271, 273. 
Dhanamjaya, author of tie Daésaripa, ee 
nised by Vakpatiraja If «4. one «- 169 
Dhanapala, author of the Paiyalachehht, con- 


temporary of Padmagupta .. 2150 n.; 169 
Dhandhuka, a Paramara ne ove . 166 
Dhanesar, tn. a ais ove 137 
Dhanika, 152 ; ‘mentions Vakpatinja 0 168 £, 
Dhankar, vil. in the Paiijab _ 3 


_ Dhénta, from dhdn, rice, a thé of J ungé, ‘BAs 37 
Dhar, vil. inthe Himalayas ... iss we «48 
Dhara, tu., 155; Kulargddhdni, 155 and n.; 

159 ; 165, 166 and n., 169 


Dhérivarsha, a Paramara = a . 168 
Dharéch, a hill ale ase ve we «OD 
dharma, ritual ... wee B70 Ny B77, BBO 
Dharto, g. ry ae Ce 
dhaular (Patj abt ) = = pains eee wo. and n. 
Dhauld, g... wis das www kaa OL 


Dhawar in ne Himalayas oe wee te 8D 
Dheri Shahan, ancient Taxila... ‘ce ie. 2 
Dholka, tn, in Gujarat ... or ai one L172 


391 
ahd tt — bride’s value aee eee one ess 278 
Dhimardja, a Paramara, te sis 166 
adhiind, fire wee wae es ‘es we «89 
dhip, i Imcense eae eo een 49, 296. 


Dhirt, a tkdé of Jung’, "84: cult of 1 = ae 86 

Dibalpur, the ancient Deobalpur and modern 
Dipalpur — ove 5 and n., 7 £. 

Dig, fort ditacked by Aina Shah 1. ov. 58 


digvijayaydtra, march of conquest os. «. 171 
Dilipa, an ancestor of Rama ... oes oe 164 
dingi, stick used at adoption ceremony 281 


Dinkot, tn. on the Indus ‘ae sae we 9 
Dipalpur, Dibalpur, gq. v. -  andn, 7 f, 
Diu, Dew, ae attacked by the Arabs 1668 


or 1669 .. as ew. 101 and n., 102 
divorce among the Pafijab Hill Tribes. 977 a 
Diwali, festival ive 43, 302 


Diwan Rap L4l Bohra, minieter of Kangra... 268 
Dodra, vil. in the Himalayas .. aes do £. 
Dogras in Tibet, 85, 91, 93; fort of s+ we 148 
Doll, dal, split peas, old Anglo-Indian term, 252 


Dollers, Dutch coin ase vis 178 £. 
Domkhar in W. Tibet, tablet a ois we «92 
Donde Khan, founder of Bisault ee «215, 668 


Dowd Caune, Daad Khan Quréshi, g. v. 
100 and n., 174 
Dowie, dagger or sword eee ane we 54 
Dragspa’abum, k. of Ladakh .. =. we 85 
Dras, in W. Tibet, images at ... dus weve L 
dreams among the Chuhras, 20; the Paiijab 
Hill Tribes .. eee ses ie ewe 309 


Druvabhata, a Paramara k, ... eke oe 166 
did, turf . one mes eee es 981 
Dudhidré, mile opltsetor daa we DOL 


Dubshyata, k., husband of Sakuntal we 165 
Damn, a féké of Jungaé, 34; cult of... we OF 
Dam, 2. eee ese eee ove eee 261 


Dim or Khumah, the panchayat Sus wee 243 
dwmbah, fat-tailed sheep ioe ove ose §=17 
durbidl or drubiydl, see ugrakd eee wes BOL 
Durga, goddess ... sas ase ws. «= 40, 258 
durj, a casket a. ose ese ove re «=D 
Durlabha of Anhilvad ... és sue 167 n 
Durrdnt = the eae, - wearers, slaves of 


Abmad Shah . , ins owe «85 
Duarr-i-Durrani = “Paarl of Pearls, title of 

Ahmad Shah, 63 andn.; or Durrint .. 70 
dishnd, a cow's death a. on ere wn 2B 
dut-bhit, evil. spirits ons -m 349 n, 
Dvaraka, in Gujarat, home of Krichna, Bye 


380, 382 
Doydsrayakosha, a work by Hemachandra ... 172 
Dwapar Yug awe eve ose eee ae 203 


East Indies, Travels of R. Bell in g. uw, 
98 f£., 125 f£., 173 ff 
edolius, a bird venerated by the Chins wee 205 
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ehddashi, eleventh day of the moon... .. 312 
Ekita Bay, in the Andamans 1. oe wee 246 
elephants worshipped ... 304, 306 


Ellis, the late Mr, A, J., on the grammar of 
‘savage’ languages, 183; on the Andama- 
nese, 220; 287; onthe Nicobarese, 317; 322; 353 

Ender, c.in Palestine ... ase ae owe 178 

Endere and Ladakhi inscriptions compared...94 £. 


English spoken in the Nicobars we 819 
enumeration, Nicobarese methods of. 9360 ff. 
éremtdga, fovest-man 2 os son ove DAD 
Esdraelon, plain of see Bis ae we 178 
Hina, mt,, Monte Bella... ess . 175 and n. 
eugenia, a plant... 5 see ee 208, 210 


BHuphrates, riv. . a ee » 180 
Europe, W, and the bronze cultivation ... 54 
Evil Hye, among the Chuhras, 20; the Sat 
jab Hill Tribes we . 309 
excommunication, among the Pati ‘ab Hill 
Tribes 1. se 297 ; 374 
exorcism, among the Pafija ab Hil Tribes ... 309 


Fagd, hill pargané ee Te we 38 


Fa-hian and the Sakya relics .. «118; 121 £, 
Fairs, in Kednthal ee ee 37 ff, 
Faizibad or Banglah «.. 0 1 ne: 0 
Faridabad and Aimad Shah ...16, 48 £., 55, 

| _ 58, 70 
Partdan, k. of Persia. on ete 
Farishta oo ss . 5D. 


Farrnkhabad and Aiea’ Shah, 11 ff, 50, 
65 £,, 68, 69 and n., 70 
Farrukh-ndmah, a Persian work = + 10 
farsakh, three miles... seas. oad ve 67 
Fathgadh, tm. ne or eo 
Fath Khan, achief ss oe wee ree 86 
Faure, Father, on the Nicobarese language... 317 
Felucca, ffeluke, a small vessel .. 175 and u. 
festivals of the Paijab Hill Tribes, fable of, 
300 £.; details... ae saa as 
fallodoes, 179; ; possibly the Spanish follados, 
-a kind of trousers; or the Turkish jerdje, 
an. outdoor cloak for women 179 n, 
Fleet, Dr. F,, on the Piprahwa Vase inscrip- 
tion, 117, 119, 122, 123 and n., 124; on the 
‘Satara inscription ece eae oan 165 ua. 
Flower, Stephen, and the storming of Diu, 
101 n.; or John, 108 and n,, 184 and n., 
104 and n., 125, 127 and n., 128 and n, 
181 n. 
Fontana, on and the Nicobarese lan- 
“\QUaLC vee ans . 817 
féatane-telling gaan the Patiab Hill Tribes, $10 
ton, Rob,, Chaplain at Aleppo, 1665-70. 
Vii 134 and n. 
France VOLES shrine at Goa... 202n, 


. 802 





French, the, at the Magall Court, 1667 
100 and n,, 101 and n. 


Fiihrer, Dr,, on prehistoric implements, 53; 


on the Piprahwa Vase inscription ...117, 121, 
122 n, 

Gabriel, angel, among the Chuhras ... weld £ 
Gadar or Jhajra,g.v. 0. on vee 282 
Gadhi, father of Visvamitra . 162 


Gadyachintémant, a work by Vadtbhasiiha, 


deals with the life of Jivaka avi 285 ff. 
Gakkhars, and the ee Ga Ve are 1 
Gallile, Sea of ... os - oe “177 f. 


gambling at aarnagea: signe the Paiijaéb 


Hill Tribes... se ore oe . 276 
gandharvam, a form of marriage = « 876 n. 
Ganésh, g., in Keénthal... 41, 282, 298, 304, 306 
Ganga, riv., the Trimargaga ... 1. = ae 158 
Gangaikonda-Chola or RAjéndra-Chila I 288 n. 
Gangaikondachdléévara temple ‘eg 288 n. 
Ganges, riv. «. 58, 67,70, 254, 271, 288, 308 
ganja, hemp-drug ace ses oe OLS 
Gannai Begam, wife of ‘TmAd-ul- Mulk 44-0, 


gdo-taktyah, bolster ee eve wee one 18 


Garen in Keénthal, fair at 0 sue ens 
Garh Kohraéné, modern Kadyén& .. «2m. 
Garhwal, pass into Tibet ven en ae E 


garnet, button lac, shellac, old anes 
term  ... oes ‘ie, Gee 
garur,alarge heron ... Fe, 
Garuy Purdnas, among the “Pafligh Hill 
Tribes ... ine one eee eve » 284; 
Garutmanta = Garuda... ait ere ase 878 
Gary or Gayrey, Mr. H., acting Governor of 
Bombay, 1667.. sae, es » 103 and n. 
Gatty, Mx, on celts YT TY OS 
Gdun, a thd of Junga, 34; cult of ws. see 937 
gauntrdld, natal ceremonies .. =» we O81 
Gaur, original home of the Keénthal rajas ... 


« 252 
. 306 


42; 

266 

Gaur Bréhmans ... a ‘ea 266, 273, 279 

Gauri, goddess .. ave ene tte BOL 

Genazareth, lake .. axe one ee 177 
genital organs worshipped ‘ty the Vam 

Margis w+ = sen avs vos ae 296 

German language in the Nicobars ae we BLE 


Ghibri, Brahman sept vee ee see ‘eos 52 


gh’ard, earthen jar ee ee 6 
Gharéj, in the Simla Hill States a. oe 85 
ghavidl, @ Zong 1 so oe of ID and n, 
Ghasité, a Chuhra name des ais - 19 
ghazals, Persian odes .. ass fi eee OF 
Ghazanfar Jang or Ahmad Khan, g. v. all ff, 
50, 60 £., 64 ff. 


Ghidrd, ght collector se. one eve aon 351, 
Ghirths, Kangra sept vee sen oes . eae 62 
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Ghiyisu’d-Din Balban, Sultan, and the Khé- 


khars  .. si ask 5 
Ghiyaz-ud-din, or + Imaa- ol-Mulk, g.v., 10 f, 

43 f£,, 55 ff. 

Ghordi, g. si seas tte, QOL 


Ghori, Ghorid, the dceeedanta of Dahak, 

inhabited the Ghor Hill ... ‘ea 1 
ghosts, among the Paiijab Hill Tribes. 208: 309 
Ghulam ‘Alt AzAd, author of the Ma,dsir au: 

hirdm fi térikh-i-Bilgrdm ww. oe we 10 
Ghulam Hasan, Samin, author of the Shardz/- 

~ 4 msmant ‘a ees ow «=o LOE, 49 0. 
Ghurl, sub-section ‘of the Ghirths .., sas. D8 
Gibello, Monte Bello, for Mount Etna. 175 and n- 
Gidar Khél, Wazir sub-section ae we «292 
Gilboa, mt. se sa ate wee L78 
Gilgit, Buddhist i ‘nape ~ See ease 8 


gingerly, jinjeli, old Anglo-Indian term ... 252 
Girdhar Sadhu, The Seasons of, - v, ww ldf, 
Girisha, g, ons wt vee nee 268 
(n)Glet, a Chin spirit w. oi » 208 
Goa, visited by R. Bell 101, 102 a n. 
Godavari, scene of shrddhs wy BUD 
(ddéwari = 7271 


Gods of the Hill Tracts, 290 ff, 5 origin es vee 296 
golah, store-house, old Anolo-Indian term ... 252 
Golconda, Gulcander, diamond mines sce BOL 
Goldsmiths, among the Paijaéb Hill Tribes, 
271, 275, 279, 311 
Gombroon or Commerroone, etc., E. I. Co.’s 
Factory .. ine 108 n., 104 n., 127, 128 n. 
Gonds, aborigines of — se eet OD 
Gopal, g. a we ow .. 298 
Gorakh, character in Chuhra legend...  .. 24 
Goria, Kohréné Raja of Sharab ee 
Gotamiputa Sdtakaznni I., Andhra k, « 172 
gram, chick peas, old Anglo-Indian term ... 252 
Great Parent, The, Mother ‘Li, worshipped 
by the Chins .. see 204, 212, 216 
Greenwell, Canon, on prehistoric implements 
in India ase weet 
greetings, among the Pati Hill Tribes. .. 371 
Gujarat and Tailapa, 151; and Sindhurdja ... 171 
Guijars, a tribe ... oe eae a. oe. 


Gujrdmwal, tn, ... so» oes 82, 109 
Gujrat jie te. OR 
guldl used to ‘ait the forehead aw. 316 
gulbadan, silken cloth . ave v2 308 
gulma, superintendent of woods 349 n, 


Gunabhadrichérya, disciple of Jimaséna- 


charya, completed the Mahdpurdna, 287 £, 
Gunédhya, author of the Brikathathéd . .. 151 


Gand, Hill State, feudatory of Keinthal, .. 83 _ 


Gundeman, tn. near Bussera ... a 127 n. 
Gungeria, copper implements from ... aa, DA 
guuny, jute cloth, old Anglo-Indian term ... 252 

Gara Nanak, Sikh reformer, 24; B&b&é Nanak, 29 £. 


f 


Guzzuratt visited by BR. Bell .. 0. ee SG FE. 
Gwalior, probably Kahlir of the Hills we «9 
Gy& and the Kshatriyas, 267, 270; scene of 


shradhs ... wee sis oes ies vee B05 
rGryal-rabs, the, and Tibetan history... 87, 

90 f., 94, 96 

gyin-ye or yang-lai, bush oe sie .. 204 


Hadigat-ul-agdlim, a work he Shekh Murtaza 
Husain .. 0 ae se we AO 


Hafiz Rahmat Khan, a chief jee! “has 


= G6f, 
hajib, door-keeper aon ese aoe 18 
hak-ky?, a vulture of yeteeancs, ove » 216 


Hala, 164 ; or Satavahana eae we 165 and n. 
Halabas, Halloe for Allahabad sie we «99 


halan, a feast ... Ses sa sce ws O13 
Haléyudha, writer, lived under Vakpa- 
tiraja IT os sii ea oe vee 169 
Hali, a care-taker iis see 350 £. 
Hali-Kouli-Kaan, ‘Ali Qulf Khin 125 n. 


Hamilton, G., and the Nicobarese language, 
317, 322 
Hanna, tn, Anah ive oes w. 180, 183 
Hanol, in the Himalayas. 253, 255, 958 f., 2622. ~ 
Haniman, g., temple at Munda. 85; 41; 
| 163 ; 298; 304; 306 : 31k 


haq-i-sardari, a tribute .. at sae oes ene 265 
Har, g., 24; Shiv sie re es 262 n. 
hdr, abduction ... sis eee i ww» 283 


haram, female quarters im camp ws ae 58 
Harasaila, Kailisa, mts. see . 155 
Hardwar, scene of a Khékhar defeat, 6; fens 

of the Bairajf caste .. ws 2208, 283 f., 305 
Harichandra’® works ted the story of Jivaka. 985 
Hari Krishna... Ses ‘si »» 380 
Har Nashak, a priest ... : vce JL 
harpoon-head, Indian 1.0 9.00 weet 
Harsha, Harshadeva, a Paraméra k., and 


Siyaka... 9 .. eo 167 and n., 168 
Hasanpur, tn, and ened Shah 4. we 80 
Hassan, son of Bharth .. as ae 2 
Hast, Mahk, probably a chief of the Jan- 

Jas sn ase oo 80s ws AN 
Hat, inscription at an Tae « 270 
Hatakesvarakhyah devo ih. kas ‘138 n. 


Hatéshwart Durga, withthe eighthands 253 ; 261. 
Hatt, a Gakkhar sea onan eee aoe ae 8 £, 
hatiyd, a profane act ace ate ane eve 39 


Hatkoti, mit. «sce une ave 254, 261 
Hat-koti Ishwari Mata, goddess we ove 253 
havan, 281 ; hawan, a sacrifice ek vee B98 
Héart-da-kotwéi, magistrate ... 350 £. 


heaing-hate (C, Nicobarese dialect) ==nine ... 368 
Hellena, mother of Constantine .,. V7 £. 
Hema, character in the Navasdhasdnkacharita. 155 
Hemachandra ies we LZ) a, 172 | 
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Hermon, mt. ss dae: oie . 178 | Tkshvaku, a warrior tribe are i: ve 162 
Hidayat, ‘Alt Khan of Shukoh&bad.. 49 andn.., 59 | Llachigir, a Sanydsi mendicant ‘ea oes 296 
Hidayat Bakhsh, son of Aziz-ud-din... 64,68, 70 illness, among the Pafijab Hill Tribes _... 310 


Hill, Capt. and R, Bell.. ase 102 f. 
Hill Tracts, gods of —o» aes ve 290 ff. 
Hill Tribes of the Pafijab, see Pafijib, 
264 ff., 289 ff, 370 ff. 
HimAchala, mts.... . 155 
Himalayas, Hinduism in, 4: De oes 12.38 f., 253 ff, 
Hindu, names, and Mahanmadan used to- 
gether, 2n,; scriptures and caste subsec- 
tions among the Panjab Hill Tribes, 264; 
matriages, 278; 290; 297; festivals, 303; 
$72 ; 374, 
Hinduism in the Himalayas, by H. A. Rose, 
continued from Vol. XXXV., p. 252. III. 
—The Twenty-two Tikis of Jung, 
Keénthal, near Simla, 33 f£; Fairs, 37 £.; 
Appendix I.— Dévi Tara of Tarab, 39 ff. ; 
II, — The Goddess Ath-bhéjé of Dharéch, 
42; IV.—The Legend of Mahasi De- 
ota << «ae 200-8, 
Hindus, eae Mabmud Sultan, 4; and 
totemism, 51 f,; converts to Muhamma- 
daniem: 270 ; 306; B11 ; 314; 372 ; 374 
Hindistin invaded ... 144.; 45; 49; 60; 64 
- Hindustani, in the Nicobars ... “es . 819 
History of the Rdjds of Jamun mentions 
the Khékhar Tribe 000 0 ese tte 
Hiuen-tsiang and jocks relics 118, 121 f. 
(u) Hoi, a Chin giant .. és nce eee OD 
Holi festival ... — oes ». 802 f,, 315, 316 n. 
Hoshiarpur District, in the Padjab, and the 
cult of Mian Bibi... 32 
Houghton’s, Mr. B., Essay on ‘die isocianes 
of the Southern Chins ses a 206 n. 
Household customs among the Pafijab Hill 


Tribes ... see vse ows 280 f. 
Hugh, and Thos, Pratts« ». 173 and n., 174 
hullah, arobe ws. ewe we §=63 
human sacrifices dmong the “Pafijab Hill 

Tribes .. os an ee a 


Humiyin, Sikendar Shah | ee ee 

Hind Rikki, a Brahman, destroyed the demon 
Kirmar w. Age ose = aes 208 FE. 259, 261 

Hinas, mentioned in the Navasdhasdnka- 
charita, 157 n.; and the Huns, 168; and 


Sindhurfja 1. as oo we LZ 
Hunter, Sir W. W., and the wr iting of Indian 
languages a woe ave 207 


_ Hussain, son of Bharth... aie. hes. aa 


Er 


Ichhra, near Lahore, founded by Ichhra ... 8 
iddat, a period of time... ss. - ave 278 
Tkhtiyata’d-Din Altinia, Soaaort of ‘the Sul- 


tana Rabijyat: . vee eee ove tT: oon 5 


‘Imad-ul-Mulk, Indian Wazir and Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, q. v. .. 10 ff., 43 ff, 55 £, 

images, Maitreya, in W. Tibet 85, 88 

* imart, closed litters... see ds ». 58 


Imminabad, tn. ese es¢ eo@e e 80 ff, lll 
Index of Prakrit words in Pischel’s Gram- 


matik der Prakrit Sprachen, Appendix, pp. 
121—132 
India and the Khékhars, 4 ff.; and the 
Afghans, 9, 70; and Ahmad Shah Abdalt, 
10 ff, 43 ff, 55 ff.; Copper Age and 
Prehistoric Bronze Implements of, 58 f. ; 
the Paramaras in W. and §., 166 and n., 
171; and the Néga kings, 172; the 
Rajputs in Central ee 265 £, 
Indo-Chinese and Nicobarese languages com- 
Pared we vant - 9857 ff, 
Indra, g. «. 163 and n., 164, 376 f£. 
Indra Boti-rnam-rgyal, prince of Ladéakh .. 87 
Indus, riv. see se ike ae 5, 266, 279 
infanticide, female, among the Khoikhars, 1 ; 
among the Todas news 
inheritance, among the Pafijab Hill Tribes, 
278 ff. 
initiation ceremonies, among the Paiij4b Hill 
Tribes ... _ fee eve eee sie. BOL 
Inscriptions, at Basgo and Ryan, W. Tibet, 
85 ff.; at Daru, 89 ff.; at Sheh, 93 f.; and 
the Hyder. 95 ff.; on the Piprahwa Vase, 
117 f£; at Satara, 165 n.; at Udayapur, 
167 and n., 169; Chalukya, 170; Nasik 
cave, 172; at Hat, 270, 272; in Tydgaraja 
temple, Tiruvérur, 288 n.; copperplate 
of the Chamba State, 343 f,; at Vijaya- 
NAGATA woe tus “ toe tee OOD 
Inshde ‘ Abdullah, a Pereiad aork sae agua LO 
Inshde Miram, a Persian work es va LO 
Intercourse, among Chuhras, 20; the Patjab 
Hill Tribes... ene ee ie: “ae 
Intermarriage, among the Pafijab Hill. 
Tribes . re we tae 296 
Intizim-ud-Daulah, a aobis of ahmed Shih’s 
court, 45 ff.; Khan, Khanan... bei vee «20 
Iraj Khan, envoy to Ahmad Shah ... we §=70 
trans, a a tribe ss Wes AN eee 247 
Ironsmiths, among the Patjéb Hill Tribes ... 274 
Ts& Nand, lands of =a. tun, vane ‘ues 78 
Islam, 5 n.; upheld by Ahmad Shah .. SI ; 68 
Isma’ {l Khan Balch, a chief... .. - w. 9 
Ismir, for Cashmeer_..., see hee: kOe 
Ispahan, Spahawne, and R. Bell, 103 and n., 
104n,,125 and nu; and Stephen: Flower, at 
127 n. 
eee BOD 


84 


Tivara,aTuluvak., 10 seeps 
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Itawah, tn. eee eae gae eae ees 70 
T'timad-ud-Daulah, Qamar-ud-din Khan .., 66n, 
iwi, Nicobarese spirits aie . O18 and n, 


Jadavas or Yadavas, race... es 382 f. 
Jads, tribe Pe Ty we 275, 279 
jag, ceremony .«. ue ies 34; 36, 39 £. 
jagaran, a whole night’s devotion ... 255 and n. 
Jagdi Khai, place mentioned in a Chuhra 
legend ‘eR sie es oe «04 
jagre, worship ... ses . 84, 260, 313 
Jahdnabad, John a Badd, and R. Bell . 100 
Jahangir, k., mentioned in a Chubra legend, 
74 £., 80 
Jahan Khan, commander under Ahmad 
Shab suse we §=44f., 51, 60, 62 £., 70 
Jai, Hill pargand eee tte teat 8D 
Jaina religious works in Sanskrit, 285; 
purdnas asa basis of the Tamil Sanskrit 
poems which treat of the life of Jivaka ...286 £. 


Jains, the Sarfogis  ... bis . 268 
Jakho, hill near ‘Simla, 33; or J hako... 37 
Jal, son of Sanda bes ‘ae is we Oe 


Jal, tn. on the Bids Ses oe oie ae 6 


jalakridd, alove play  o. aoe wi - ae: LBS 
Jalalabad, near Oudh ... as has 67, 70 


Jalalu’d-Din, Sultén of Ghazni, and the 
Khokhars ‘ee ik ise ‘ie we 8 

dalélu’d-Din Khages, ancestor of the 
Khaggas tones oo ee OL, 

Jalandhar, tn., attacked by “Jasrath the - 


Khékhar . eae we on 6, 7; 8 and nO. 
jal parts, water nymphs soe one we 303 
Jamadagni, hermit eu er “se vee 162 


jamoah, full skirted coat rT ame ©. 
Jambudvipa  .. = we §=85 
Jamma dynasty and the ‘Khékhars see we 4 
Jamnah, riv. Jaman ... os = OD, 62, 65, 815 
Jamshid, k. of Persia .. is ids ae. ok 
janamashtam? =. sits ane one oo BLD 
Jangbiz Khin, commander under Ahmad 
Shah... we =o 4, 50, 56, OOF, 64 ff, 


Janhava, Chinab riv. rr ae bee, Ook 
Janjihas, a tribe on ene ona wee Oo 
Janiba tribe ts ‘ie bis 8 


Jarésandha, k. of Magadha ive 378 £., 389 £. 
Jar awa, Andamanese tribe, 217; 219; words, 
239 ff. 


Jar Gidrus, Pafijéb Hill Tribe ‘ta tee CS 


jart or masd, cure used by Hindus «2 «. 19 
Jar Katals, Pafijib Hill Tribe... 2. ase 278 


Jasrath Shaikh’, son of Malik Shaikha, 
6 and n., 7 and n., 8 and n. 
Jastri, character in a Chuhra legend... 28 f., 
. 138 ff 
‘Jat Fair at Bhaléwag, in Kednthal .. «37 f+ 


i 


Jat tribe, 8; and totemism, 52; and Ahmad 
Shah ... 12, 55,58 #f.; 63 ; 271; 814; 370 £ 
jathérd, ancestor ... oe ove 34, 36 
Jathiaé Dévi, in Patiila ... we a se 9 
Jatiks, Brdbman sept .. a+ ace one BG 
Jatriya tribe 64. settee BB 


A ee Weer > ews i» «86 
Jaura, sub-section of the Mair Sunirs vas 82 
Jawala Mukhi temple ... se  « 290; 298 
Jayadeva ... ee is ae we 159 and n. 


Jayaratha, author of the Alamkdravimarsini 158 


Jayasirnha Siddharaja, k. of Gujarat... ee 172 
Jerusalem, visited by R. Bell ... 174, 177, 179 
Jesuits in India... a 100 n., 102 n. 
Jesvant Rao Puar andthe Puars ... 166 n. 
{ Jezraell, plain of see sa des wee 178 
jhijrd or gddar, form of marriage ... we 282 


Jhang, inthe Pafijdb ... 9 0 ae ae 


jhaid, jhatd, illegitimate children... owe 209 
Jhaumpra, a Chuhra .. i ve 26, 71 
jhtl,a swamp a. ane Oe we OO 
J hilazh, riv, ‘ea on se “as eae. AB) 
jhiwar, jhar, the ahii, gov. ss » 351 
Jhonjan Deora, in Shamgin, inscription at... 270 
jhotidr, a messenger su wets 350 £, 


Shundd, a faqir’s whip .. ue eee aes 19 
‘a Jigsmed-(etc.)-rnam-rgyal, example of a 
name of the second dynasty of Leh ve 91> 
jimdn, a disciple see. SS, Se. DL 
jilwadér, an attendant .. ase aes we 15 
Jinastnachérya, began the Mahipurdna, and 
composed the Harivarnéa-Purdna «. — «» 287 
jinjeli, gingerly, sesamum or tilseed oil, old 
Anglo-Indian terms ... wns ass. one 252 
jinsali, store-keeper =... ice ewe SOL 


Jipar, family-god of the Raja of Kotléhr. 34, 36 
Jivaka, the story of, 285; is based on the . 
Jaina purdnas, 286; in the Mahdépurdna ... 287 
Jivakachintémani, the Tamil, the age of, 285 ff. 
Jivamdharachampt, by Harichandra... ... 285 
Jivamndharandtaka, by Harichandra ... wee OSD 
qiaya, poll-tax vse uae tet wr «6 


jidnarthis, seekers of wisdom ... ww. 378, 384 
Joars, aborigines of India sas see ave DOD 
jog, spiritual science ove vee tee 296 
jog, combination of stare ue ewe SDE. 
Jégt caste, originally mendicants ... 270f., 


275, 279, 283, 290, 310, 370, 373 
John a Badd or Jahinabad .. se eae: 100 
jokes, among the Pafijab Hill Tribes...  . 371 


Jomoi-mgonpa, the Nunnery at Nyemo . 88 
Jones, Sir W., 44 n.; and the writing of 
Indian languages a. - une as avy 2et 
Joppa, yisited by RB. Bell SaaS see 279 
Jordan, sea OF se. ets ve sun vee L78 
‘Joseph, St, eT a ne ee ea 
q6tisht, astrologer eae | we LO 
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Jabal, and the Kanaits ... as ane Pees 
Jubbal, Hill State fee re oe we (O87 
Jad bills ... 84 ss we Ss fF, 

Jung& (Keénthal) near Sinaia, the twenty-two 
TikAs of ae ae ius veeO0 Le 
Junkann, custom house aa iis we §=99 
Junkin, custom oe. Ses ee aan sve «99 

Juwdhir Singh, a Jat, and Ahmad Shab, 49, 
55, 58 f, 


Juwai, S. Andaman tribe aa O17 221 


Kabul, fendatory to Persia, 1; and Ahmad 
Shah es ee ee A! 
Kabilpur... a : 7 and n. 
Kachchh, E., aiscced to Sindbrdja ~ 171 
Kadu plant “ ae = wee 14 
Kadu-water, that in iach @ corpse is 


washed ... . »» 207 
Kadydna, ancient Garh Kohring, near 

Qandahar ove bus sae a 00 2M 
kafan, ashroud . ar is ww. 20 
Kafirs of Kafiristan and anuineratiod 360 
Kagadidré, a letter-carrier ... set sa DOL 


Kahal, sept ee vias ve ie we «<OL 
Kah&rs, caste of litter. carriers ve we 58 
kahé or kahil, a weed 0 ewe sce BL 
Kahlar, possibly Gwalior sie ig 
Kéhnuwan, the ancient Kaluwihan, right of 


the Bias, formerly held by the Khékhars... 38 


Kaid Raj, k. of Marwir, overran the Patjab. 2 
Kailas, Himalayas, near which is the com- 


mon home of the Aryas us vay vee 264 
Kailasa, Haraégaila mts, ‘a ii . 155 
Kais Abdur-Rashid, reputed ancestor of the 

Mandar Afghans aa as oe «=O 
Kaithal, battle-field m the Pata ds oe OD 
kijdwah, panniers vote tee oe OB 


Kaké, a Chuhra name ... dae: abe oe §=19 
Kakkala, Karka TIT 0 aes iy su 
Kalah, a hat =. see aes oe we 18 


Kaléhasti, in, ... ‘es “06 sis « 852 
Kalak Dis,a Chuhra .., es 23 f,, 31, 71 
Kalanaur, ec. see re 5a or 7 
Kalanj, bill pargdna we oe te ‘33, 40 
kaldpaka, its meaning ... = Sue 154 and un, 
Kalaur, a (kd of Junga ‘ee ose 04 £, 


Kalavati, a character in the Navaséhasén- 
kachartta 154, 156 
kalb, heart, centre - aw =9O8 
Kali, Age, 164; Yug, 253, 958; sodas 261, 264, 
290, 298, 303 f., 311 
Kalidasa, poet... oe 149, 151, 158, 287 
Kalinga See he is we §=B44, 352 
‘Kalinjar, near Swabi.. . Sand n. 
Kélowal, head-quarters of the Rihidns a 8 
Kala, in the Himalayas... a as aw 26] 


Kaluwahan, Kahnuwan, g.v. «. iis we 8 
Kalyana, Chalukya capital ... ses 169 
Kama, the blacksmith ... se ie wa. 
Kaémadhenu, cow of plenty... aie 162 n 
Kamal Khan, Gakkhar chief ... bus iar 9 
kdmddrs, kdrddrs, q. v. o.. ste vp vee O00 
kamkhwdb, gold brocade oes age we 14 


Kamsa, enemy of Krishna . 378 
Kana, in the Pafijab Hills, eae of the 
Kanaujts... 05 vs weddQ 
Kanaits, aborigines of the Pafijab Hills, 265, 
268, 271 ff; marriages ... 275 ff., 308, 
311 f., 314, 370, 372, 374 
Kanarese, Cannarry ... eee eae ow §=$9 
Kanawar, 216 ; Buddhism in ... ess . 268 
Kanéts, a tr abe be uke "34 ff. 
Kangra, near Sri Harpobind par: founded by 
Raja Vir Khan, 3 and n., 7 ; and the Ath- 
bhoja image, 42 ; oteratatn in, 52; home of 
the Bohraés .. os ins ie wee 268 
Kan Kobjas, Brahman caste ... »- 266, 279 
Kannah, name given to prisoners by the 
Abdalts... see ov sus ste ». 60 


kanshardt, a heron (?) .. ae ied ove OLA 
kéist, spelter ... is a ve vee 205 
Kanthi and the Kanaits... _ee es wee 278 
kapdl kirya, burial custom =... soe wes BBS 
Kapila, a Maharshi or ancient SALE sae eve LOD 
kapild, a kind of cow ... tes ie 804 
Kapilavastu and Buddha relics . 118, 12], 124 
kardlt, batrt, q. v. see ja ae » 302 


Karangla and the Kanaits ... see « 273 
kardars, méhtds or wazirs, temple overseers, 
273 f.; or kdinddrs 2. ee 350 £. 
Karéwa, irregular marriages ... 2. 276 £., 279 
Karka ITT called Kakkala or Amoghavarsha. 169 
karma, consequences of previous acts ve 389 
karmas, ceremonies « 284 
Karmikamala, an sxciementtous product, 376 ne 
Karoli, hill pargdna a0 ane ete 
karrah-nde, trumpets ... ase ns ow =OD 
Karun, tribe, marriage rules ... ve 210 £., 279 
Karvaé Chauth, festival... » 303 
Kasahrada, tu. in Gujarat, identified with 
Kasindra-Paladi at Ahmedabad ... 170 and n. 
Kashan, Pannuloe, g. v. er 128 n. 
kashidah, drawn-thread work designs as Ld 
Kashmir, 7 n.,8; monks from, the probable 
builders of-the Basgo Monastery ... 87 £.; 
98; 254; 257; 259; 348 
Kasindra‘Paladi and ee q.v. 170 and n. 
kastér?, mask... aie see 110 
Katchal, one of the Nicobars i sae sor OLD 
Katehr, Rohelah tn. oa ete dei ws §=86 
kathd, recitation .. eg ses ie a» 302 
Katherine of Braganza...  . oe 103 and n. 
Katils, a tribe, and the Khékkars aa Gi. 8 
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Katrah Mahalday Khin, tn. near Badii.. 70 
Katrah Wazir Kbhin, tn, on the Jamnah .., 65 
Kauchananagar ( Deccan) and the Kshatri- 

yas ee0 eas ee6 eee eee 0a 


267 


‘kaung, rvice-beer used among the Chins. 
206 ff., 212 £ 
Kavért, riv. sie sa a vie . 852 
Kaveri as ie Mg as 261 2. 
Kavibéndhava, ‘ friend of nasi a title of 
Vakpati... es ane vee 150 


Kaw4lah, in the Himtavad: temple at as 86 
Kawili Deo, a fiké of Junga ... sy 34, 37 
Kayastha, Pafijab Hill Tribe ... 271, 314, 373 
Kede, N. Andaman Tribe wae eve «= 217, 238 


kelimriga, an antelope «. ae rr oe 155 
kenrdta, Car Nicobar, acalendar... 368 f. 
kanvdta-koh, Nicobarese tally stick ... eee 366 
kenrdta ngijt, Nicobarese tally by beads... 367 
Kentiyi, a plant os re woe O47 


Kednthal, near Simla, the entry dw Tik&s 
of Jungdiin .. “es or ive 33 ff. 
Keralas of Malabar, and the Muralas, said te 


have been conquered by Sindhuraja vee ATL 
Kerosine oil, modern Anglo-Indian term .. 252 
Késho, g. » 8 en wee 24 
Kétu, evil star ... tae ats eee ace 297 
*Keu, a Chin spirit wg ase cae woe 204 
vee oe ve 303 


kidd, valley sits 
Khad Ashni, in Kedathal, scene of the Siér 


Hair ve ses ve er ase 4 Lf, 
Khaférah, caphars, copher,atax  «. 179 and n. 
Khaggii, a sept ... “ie bes ry | 
Khajire Dogre, Brahman sept eve owe «=52 
Khalashi, Hill paryand ove one we 88 
Khalatse Bridge inscriptions ... oe «96; 148 
Khanar, Himalayan State ww. se . OF 
Khanara tribe «. ase oe 82003; 279 


Khin Jahan Kokalt&sh, or Mir Ghulam 


Rastl, foster-brother to ‘Alamgir ... 68 nu. 
Khin Khinan, Intigvm-ud-daulab ... oe 10 
Kharar and the Muhammadans wu “an eu 
Khargéh, royal quarters 11 &@ CaMp we 17, 53 
Khari tribe, possibly the Khattars ... « § 
hhavif cropS ass we = 285, 378 
Kharipur, early home of the Khakhars ae “8 
Khardliaa, vil. in Sialkot ees ese a 26 
Khish, and the Kanaits vee «=—.29.78, 275 £., 279 
Khatéshwar, a ttkdé of Junga ... oe 34, 36 


Khatris, tribe of mixed Brahman and Ksha- 
triya descent ... ae .. 265, 271, 275, 873 
Khatté, sub sectign of the Ghirths «. vee 2 
Khattars, possibly the Khari tribe .. aye O Te 
Khawis Khin, 9 and n.; an Afghan poet 
under Ahmad Shah, also called Bezhan .. 63 
khél, marriagerule..- ons ase vee 208 
Khéra, sub-section of the Girths a. we (OD 
Khila't, set of robes ree es 


e418 oan ees 


Khizr Khan, Timir’s feudatory in Delhi .. 6 

Khmer (Mon) languages, and the Nicobarese. 
216; 318; $37 

KRokharain, in the eles mane 1; or 
Tabli.., ve e 3,4. 
Khokharan, vil. in the Paiiab.. ss . oe 20, 
Khokhars, The, and the Gakkhars in Patjab 
History; by H.A.Rose, I.— History of the 
Khikhars —A.— An account of the tradi- 
tional History of the Khdékhars, by a 
Khékhar of Khokharain, in the Hoshiar- 
pur District, Paiijab, 1 ff.; B—The Khé- 
khars of the Muhammadan Historians of 
India, 4 ff.; IIl.— A History of the Gak- 


khars ... a ie Wc! we Oks 
Khokra Kot, aisanans in the Paijah .. ae 
Kbndagan}j, tn. near Farrukhabid ... 160, 
Khud Giri, riv. ... aus rr ase OLU 


Khuméali, the Panchayat: Sg ees 6 eae eee 
Khunla, swh-section of the Ghirths ... oe «OD 
Khurpa, Chhimba sub-section .. one we 59 
Khushala pargand, in the Himalayas we 40 
Kili, g. 261 £, 
kimkhab, silk cloth ati ace aes ww. 908 
Kinari K handai, Himalayan vil, 258; Khandai. 259 
King-Crow, ashun, among the Chins, 204f, 


eee eon e- eae eee 


208, 214 
Kirkuk, Kirkway, visited by R. Bell... bec tae 
Kirmar, a demon ies se 253 £., 256 ff. 
Kirtaka, a Brdhman woman .«. wee 253 


Kiruttinaraya (Krishnardya) probably the 
Rashtrakuta k, Akélavarsha-Krishna I .., 238 


kiryd karm, funeral ceremony or shradh ... 308 
Kishan, g. ow as os ose wee Deh 
Kishan, Brahman sate ae we ose ves 207 
Kiyala, g. ae eae ses sas 259 £. 


(2) ‘Klo* seung, a burial stick used among 

the Chins ace ss vee se 214 £. 
‘ko’-Chin tribal distinction sx. se wee 206 
Kohan, in the Caucasus, copper arrow-head 


from ase ae sis se one we OD 
kod si madam, gifts ue ea es wee 203 
Koharu, sub-section of the Mahajans ae (82 
Kohat, totemism in. + aes cos «2 
Koh Damavind, well of bee dae ae | 
Koh-i-Nandana, tribe conquered by Mandar. 38 
Kohistaén-i-Namak, tribe conquered by Man- 

dar see a sea ise « «8 
Koh Kiran, sacient Kohrani. » land u., 2andn. 
Kokalla II., a Chedi k... nee " we 169 


Kok&ér Sanka, a Khokhar, embraced Tales we OR, 
Kokra, Bustam Raja... axe ove ae OL 
Kol, for Aligarh... wae se re we =70 
Kol, §. Andaman tabs i ies see Bla 
Kélis, a tribe, 86; in the Pafljab Hills, 271, 

276, 278 f£, 308 f£., 814, 370 £., 373 ff. 
Kéls, aborigines of India “as ete one 269 











Bas INDEX, 
Koudaviti, captured by Krishnaraéya... «- 852 | Kung, Conge... tes ove vee 101 f. 
Kondul, 8. Nicobar isl. iss “ .» 018 | Kunit, from which is Kanait .. as we 265 
Kexrfetirija, captured by Nrisithha . 802 | Kuyhdin pija ... ie eee . 804 


Kora, N. Andaman tribe ane 717, 238 
Kosalas, in the Nazvaséhasdiskacharita, 157 n., 171 


kothei 7, a messenger ee. ane awe . 351 
Kothi, hills of ... i i one wo 8 
kotht, state granary ... w do0ardn,, 35] 
Koti, Hill State, feudatory to Kednthal, 33, 

87, 42 
Koti, vil. im The Hill States... cas d4 ff. 


Kot Khat, Hill State, 37; 278; centre of the 


opiuns trade @ae gee eee oee oes 274, 
Kotla, in the Himalayas es . 261 


Kotléhr, m the Hill States... vw o2, 42 f. 
Kourouk, gitrug, a prohibition ee 125and n. 
bKrashis-mgon, k. of Leh ine des ‘ee. 0d 
Krishan, Brfhman section 264, 266, 311 
Krishna, g., 258, 254 n., 298; and Rukmint, 376 ff. 
Krishnarfija, a Paramara. ... 165, 166 and n., 167 


Krishnaiéya, Kivuttinaréya, q.v.  o . 288 
Krishnaraya, son of Nrisiznha... su . 352 
Kritavirya, father of Arjuna .., aie oe 162 
kritikayl, ‘a elever poet’, tittle of Padma- 
gupta ... - se . 151 


Kshatriyas, in the Pai jab Hills, 246 ; en 
Brahmans, etc., 265, "267, 271 £., O75 natal 
customs, 281, purification,..289 ; 306 +811; 

° 3143 370;,372 £. 

Kshatirachidimani, a work by Vadibhasizhba 
deals with the life of Jivaka — 285 ff. 

Kslemendra, author of the Auckitydlamkdra, 
i49 and n.; 161 f.; mentions VAékpati- 
raja IT.. sa 168, 169 and n. 


Kubacha, a Gauee nor of Sind.. see a, 0 
Kui, in Rawdingarh, near the Burgi, ont, * 
262 and n. 
Kiun, early inhabitants of the Pafjaéh Se2200 
Kulachuris and the Hinas ... gee wee 168 
Kulaka see aise sis ~ tue . 154 
kullah, mortars ss. ies . «689 
Kullah-i-Khénbérah, one of ie Shah’s 
cannon . tke Sag sed ee = 09 
Kulla, Ainalayan Vile cee ve «84 


Kuléttvnga-Chéla I., Adentiied with Avapiva: 
Gi, ave ee os ree 200 and n, 


Kalthi, a, t2kd of cee bie st 34, 36 
Kum or Kasvin, tn. near Tauris 128 n. 
Kumaranérayana or Sindhurija, k. ... 154, 
165, 171 
Kumb-méla fair .. see oes 1389 £. 
Kumbirsain and the Kanaits .. _ 2798 £, 
Kunther, fort, attacked by er Bh&h 4.4, 58 
‘Kun, Chin clan ancestry eu 206 ££, 218 
Kun-dga-rnam-rgyal, k, , e3% ee «= 
Kundina, tn. in Vidarbha 376, 379 


Kundinanagara, Krishna’s capital 


ane eee o04 } Laura, Ohhimba, sub-seetion ove 


Kapila, in the Pafijib ... sus = ee “6 
Kurukshétra, home of the Bandji easte, 
270 £.; 284 


Kuga, son of Ramachandra ... Sex ay ‘be 
Kuga-grass oon ene vive - 162 
Kasheli Deo, a kd of . UNA aes ae 34, 37 
Kusumaévachila, a Vindhyan spur... ew 155 
Kutbu’d-din, viceroy of Delhi seg ewe 266 
Kuthar, in the Himalayas ies wes oe 87 
Kuvalaya, meanings of ... tea. “eas 163 n. 
Kwara, vil, near Garhwal wai st 00 £ 
Kwatinyaboéi, creek, in the Little Andaman, 246 
Kyala, g.. aes ses ove ses vee 262 
‘Kyen, a Ohin Splrst eve aes ave oe 204 
Laband or Loband sept... sie i we BL 


Lachehhan Rajaon -Ke; or Signs of Royalty 


in Rajas, by H. A. Rose ik se » 382 
Lacrampe, Father, and the Micobuters iinigns 

age - ate aK we OL7 
Ladaha Khén’s tomb, near Kangra ie 4 


Lad&kh, mani walls, 87 ; and Buddhism, 68. 
and the Baltis, 91; 92; 95; Buddhist stone 
image .. ade vat: Cae w. 97 £.; 148 


Ladakh inscriptions and the Endere... 93; 95 
Ladakhi Chronicles and the Basgo fort ses OD 
Ladakhis ... aoe se sae we §=98 


Ladharia, sub-seetion of the Ghithe:., ye 62 
Lahaul and Buddhism ... re sie wo. 268 
Lahore, 3; ravaged by Muizzu’d-Din, 4; and 
the Khékhars, 5, 6and n, 57 f ; and ‘Imad- 
ul-Mulk... ae sae dian 43 and n., 70 


lai-l6,a Chin teacher ... “ks »» 208, 213 
Lakh Daété, Pafijib Hill Samt... on. 296 
Lakhnau ( Lucknow ) .. ies 18, 67, 69 


Lakkarhdr, wood supplier con 
laksha, Sk. ‘ee eee 


ene on ODL 
ce»  o60, 865 and n. 


Lakshman, g. ... oe o. 298 
Lakshmi, goddess 164, 165 nd n. ; 376, 378 
Lamas, a tribe evi ve ue . 275 
land, among the Chuhras, 21; rights ote 

the Pattiab Hill Tribes bis a E74 £, 


Languages of Savages, a plan fora uniform 
scientific record of, see Savages ...181 ff, 


Al? tf. 317 ff., 353 ff, 
lankd, a stack of fuel ... 


oee eee Al Hn, 

Lanka, co. . 802. 
Lannoy, Benjamin De, Cons at Aispao! 

134 and n. 

Lar, in Persia ... ae sae en 104 f. 


Lata and Sindhurdja eu ». 157 n., 171k 
Latrobe’s Letters from the Nicobars ... vee B22 
fee one 52 





INDEX 599 
Lawi, vil.in Sirmtr ... es . 4 | Mahakala ( Mahihiluparrani }, feast... 156 
lawn-gé, pig sacrifice among the Chins 214 | mahibshupatalika, chief record-keeper a49 
Lava, son of Paniachanden .. 53 ) mahdindtya, chief councillor ... “ae og 
Lle-dpal-‘akhor-btsan, k. of W. Tibet we «96 ! Mahdnadiita, g. ae oe 263 
lé, Chin paddy-fields ii . 210 , Mahanpha, a ¢747 of Junga, 34; cult of 36 
Legends, Chuhra—of Ramsar 21 £.. - of he | Mahiparinibbine-Sutta, the and the Piprah- 
Marriage of Balmik’s Daughter, 93 ie | wa Vase . Lis 
The Orsstion. 71 f£.5 Story of Dhag&ni, | Muhdpurdna, the, and ink sis y of Tiv se 
73 ff, ; of DAnd, 80 ff.; 106 ff. ; 135 ff, | 255; date of ... ses bis ai aire 
Leh, kings of aes 90 £, ov ¢. | Maha Siva, and Mahasd, g. v. ... zs 253 £ 
Leiah, in the Pafijab aio a5? | Mahasi Déota, the legend of ... tee 250 if, 
Lha-chen, dynastic name of the frst bere Hahdvyutpatti, a work 1. soe ans ig 
of Leh . aa a fut Soe, we «OL | mahdwats... re baa tee ies apo 
Lha- ahen= ee eat god ... 93 | Mahesha, g. ie iss P a . 263 
Lha-chen-jo-dpal, k. of Leh ... “2 .. Ol MaheSvara=Siva, GF. tee see ses » OSL 
Lhachen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal, k, of Ladakh, Maht Kahdshor =Mabistgara, g., 40 and n., or 
inscription of, 89 ; identification of, 90; date 91 Mahi-Khashwa Po 4] n. 
Lha-reyal, k. of Leh en 91 | Mahlog, in the Himalayas 36 
Lhayi-sras, dynastic name of Tibetan kings. 96 | Mabman ( Mahdban?) tn, near the Jumna, 
Lightning, g., Mahadéo, 37; among the Chins,209 | and Ahmad Shah .. we we wwe GL 
Likar, a Chuhra name ... i we «LQ Mahmtd, son of Bharth ove vee eos 2 
likhnehdrd, a clerk gee ae om 350 £. | Mahmid Khan, heir- Baca of Ahmad 
Lipari, isles ase ae eve wee 175 Khin ... we eee 65 £ 
Lisbon, 102; Lixn, and R. Bell i .. 174 | Mahmid Sultan in is Paijab, 2; his sixth 
Lobéana or Labiina, sept ike oes oo 51 invasion of India —« we 4 
bLo-bzang-thar-rnyed , Tibetan copyist we «89S Mahmid Shah II, and the Khokhars: ase 5 
Légt, prince of Kétléhr, became a déotd ...42f, | Mahnd swamp, near Pariér .. 0 u 53 
Lohri khichrt, a kind of food ... one e. 302 | Mahrattahs and Ahmad Shah Abdali...12, 13, 
Léukra, g. ite es on wee 238 15,18; or Marhattahs... 48 ff.; 55, 53, 61, 66 
Lotsava Rinchen pane: amonk w. wa 148 | mahtd, an official one ven vee 900 
Lucas, Sir Gervase, Governor of Bombay in Maindarth, tn. on the Tons, 258; or Mainda- 
1668 ... oe Jes wae eee 103 n rath ws. se oe oss 254 ff. ; 259 
Lucknow museum contains some harpoon- Mainpurt and Ahmad Shah ... «ow. 651., 70 
heads ... ess «- 53 | Maitreya, Bodhisattwa, image in Chamba 
Ludhiina eavieed by Ji asr die the Khokhar, 6 £. monastery, Basgo 6 ws «85; 93 ff 
Lumbini, birthplace of Buddha ne - 118 | Majhog, abode of the demon Sing? ... . 257 
lim, salt oe es és Se eae 51 | Majorca islands... si see ae . 174 
Makara, crocodiles see «. 158; 165 and n. 
Machhi, caste one » 21 | Makkerru, sub-section of the Mahéjans .. 52 
Machhi-khan, raja of Ghiniot, wv oandn. | Malati, a character in the Navasdhasdnkacha- 
Madapollam, piece goods, sla apoio Tadian VitG aes uz as ie we «ss L5 4, 157 
term — ase «. 202 | Malava, and the Paramdras  .. eee 150 
Madhan, Hill State, Pia ites y 4g Keénthal.. 33 | Malavaminaketana, for Sindhurija ... eee 150 
Madhura taken by Nrisitnha ... 0 un ». 302 | Malavardja=Sindhurdja ieee - pe BOD 
Madras, Maddera slepotan, visited by R. Bell, Malay language in the Nicobars we O19 
101 ; 344; the Right-hand Castes of 348 n, | Malaya,mts. °.. .. a ii . 155 
M agaaha aad Ach yuta .. “a Sis -. 352 | Malayan aboriginal aaa Nicobarese idee: 
maghdjt entertainm ent .. nai eee - 313 | ages compared... e ae ise 357 ff. 
maghrib, evening prayer eee oe 65 | Malfuzat- -i-Timitr?, the, — the Khékhars ... 6n. 
Magic, among the Chuhras, 19 ; the: Paiijab | Malik All&h-dad, governor of Lahore 8 
Hill Tribes 1. ww » 809 | Malik Hast we as $n, 9 and n. 
Magulls mentioned by R. Bell we LOO | Malik Ikhtiyaru‘d-Din, Altunia, q. v. we, - 78 
Mahabhérata, war, 85; andthe Rajpits. 265, 268 | Malik Jasrat, son of Shaikhé ... ss Sac 8 
Mahidéo for Mantni, g, 35; Lightning, g, Malik Kad,a noble of Ghazni... se we 8. 
87 ff. | Malik Kalan,anobleof Ghaznt .«. «8m. 
Mahadev, g. : is es : .. 258 | Malik Khusrau, last of the Ghaznivides ... 4 
Mahadjans, Kangra sept ws. bee Pe .. 53 ' Malik Shaikh ... fis we ae ee 
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Malik Shaikh4, governor of Lahore ... 3, 6 and n, 
Malik Tatar Khan, governor of the Paiijab.. 6 
Malihind dues w. ve 260, 263, 274 
Malvi and the Pa aiuiras .. lé6andn.; 
170 andn ;171 £. 
Malwa and the Kshatriyas «. vs 264,270 
Malyavati, character in the Navasdhasdika- 
Charita veo .. 154,156 
Man,Mr.AC, aie the Nicobarese languages. 817 
Man, Mr. E H, and the languages of the 
Andamanese and Nicobarese ‘ 18], 
183, 229, 817, 322, 853 £., 357 £, 
Man, Col H, and the Nicobarese languages, 317 
Minasasarovara, lake in Tibet ee ae OOL 
Manavradurga, taken by Nrisithha ... vee BD 
mandala or dééa, 848 n.; modern pargana, 
350; mandal ... see 350 n. 
Mandalapurusha, compiler of the Tamil lexi- 
con ‘Salimaninigandu saw «wee BED 
Mandar, son of Sanda ... wet Sas Pa ae 
Mandar Afghans, descendants of Mandar, 3 
Méndhatri, k. of the Ikshwaku race .. ve» 165 
Mandi, Hill State a ise bes ewe «OD 
Mandi Rohr, in Kaparthala ... tak ww. 


Manekir or'Malkhed, home of the Rathors... 169 
mangalas, charms aes dss aes oa tol 
Mangla Devi, fort in Jummu... ta i 8 
MANATES, SPITItS.. aes wee tee we EG 
mani, & measure... ue a Sys ger ol 


mani (Toda) buffalo-bells .. ‘cx seg, PES 
wani-walls in Tibet ... 86 ff. ; 92, 97 
Manik-Thari, day when the mussels rise to 

the surface of the sea aa ie 1€4 n, 
Mafijughosha, Bodhissatva (‘a Tam-dby- 

angs) ws. ae vie 86; 90 
Mann, Dr. Oskar, on Arana ‘Shah a we =10 
Manni, Mu-in-ui-Mulk... au sist ve 10 
Manthara=Mandara, Mount ... ai wee OSL 
Mann, progenitor of mankind... si we 162 
Manse: re is ve » 100 n. 3174 
Manin, in the Hill Biante Tr ee oe §=68D 
Mantni, a {tid of Junga wih £, 
Manyakheta, cap. of the Rathors of Manekir 


eee oor 


or Malkhed, plundered sis oui . 169 
Maran, a nickname of Beords4hsA ... ae, - 
Marathas ., “ae ia as in 166 n. 
Mardana, in L Sidlicot re a 8 


Mar hattahs, see Mahrattahs, 48 ff. ; . 5, 58, 61, 66 
Mari Buchian, vil. in the Paijib 


OD, 
mares, Patjabi, forts sod . sandn, 
Mari Tappa, in the Pafijab ene Mo aoe 


Marriage of Balmik’s Daughter, Chuhra 
legend we vn 23 ff, 
Marriage, customs, among the Chins, 212 f. ; 
among the Pafijab Hill Tribes, 272, 275 ff.; 
of Hindus, 278 £.; of widows, 280; kinds 
of, 232 ; eight forms of 376 n, 


eer sae ewe 


eas eee 


Marsh, Mr, E. I, Co.’s servant, at Dacca ... 174 
M4arwar, and the Kshatriyas .. 267; 270 
Mary, the Virgin aa a ~ 177 
masdn or jart, a cure; also a iin eases 

or demon, 19; called chhatd... bus oe «62 
mashrt,, fea cloth .. ae ‘ss ooo «At 


Masulipatam, MasLepotan, visited by R Bell 101 
Mastin, sub-section of the Mair Sunars ee Oe 
Mathura, sacked under Ahmad Shah. 51, 60, 

61 and n.; 62, 64, 70; and Jarasandha, 382 
Matidna, for Fagt Hill pargand vos 00 
Matris, water aymphs aus sae ae » 804 
Mau, tn. W. of Farrukhabad, 14 and n. see 

Rashidabid ... sas es , "69 and n. 
Maund, a weight, old Anglo-Indian term .., 252 
Maurer, and the Nicobarese languages. 317; 821 
Mayayamala, an excrementitious product. 376 n, 


Mayikamala, an excrementitious product 376 n. 
Mayura, poet... sae see oes » dl 
mehod-rten, in Tibet . 87, 88, 97 


medallions, raised and painted, in the Basgo 
Monastery  s. a rc C7 ff, 
medicines among the Pafijib Hill Tribes... 815 
Méghasaindésa, a work by Kalidasa... ..,. 287 
méhtds, wazirs or kérddrs, temple overseers. 273 f. 


Merchants of the Patjab Hill Tribes vee 204 
Merutunga’s Prabandhachintdmani, 159; 
163 n.; 167 and n.; 168 andn.; 169, 170 


and-n.; 171 n. 

Messena, tn., seat of the silk manufacture, 174 4. 
Metiniétchya, Nicobarese standard of reckon- 

ing 


oa « 305 
Mia Bibi, the Oult of, by H. ke Rose a Oe 
Mianwali, totemism in ... Sis a cee «(OOD 
Midndpur ‘celts’ ve. ee sae uy “ee 5S 
migrations of the Hill Brdhmans ... 966; 272 
Mihrab, a descendant of Dahak ge: rae | 
Mihrabad, near Audh ... oes jie: Goat SAY 
Mihtar Misa, Moses .. eat ln. 
Minds, Minis, 5; aborigines of India eee 269 
Minorca isles ae is eae dos a 74 
Mi-pham mgon, Lama and viceroy of Leh... 992 
Mirdsi, caste as. ave aes aoe sae Gel 


Mirath, tn , and Ahmad Shah... ‘as 50, 60 
Mir Ghulim Rasil, alias Mtr Manjhle 68 f, 
Mir Jumlah, A aaecaeendae. and Ahmad 
Shah, 47; and Thos. Pratt ... see ove 174 
Mir Manda or Mu’in-nl-Mulk-(Mannu)-whose 
daughter was betrothed to Ahmad Shih ,, 


10; 43 and n.; 545 ff. : 70 
Mirowél, near Sialkot ... 8 


oe 


Mir Sahib, for Sher Audaz Khin 12, 14 ff.; 
50f., 56f 5 59; 61 ff. . 68 f. 
Mirza Baba, son-in-law to ree a 64, 70 
Mirz& Tahmiasp, Miskim, a slave sii we 10 
Missionaries, American Baptist, among the 


Chins 206 n.; 211 
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Miyan ‘Abdullah SAhib who adopted Sher 
Andiz Khan eee ere aoe eee sean 12 


Monastery ruins in W. Tibet... we «=: 85 =" BT F, 
Mongehbell, Monte Bello or Gibello, Hina, 

175 and n. 
pos es in Tibet, Sogpoi mGonpa, 
Mongols { in Tibet so. ee. Ate &5, 87 
mong ‘tén, Chin, teacher ass 1a ave 209 
monkeys, worshipped ... ies oe OOF 
Mon-Khmer languages, 180; and és Nico- 


barese .. ae Tae we «=s-s«2'16 818; 38 
monuments, among the Paiijab Hill Tribes. ee 
Moores, Mubammadans, 104 ;in Tangier. 174 
Morrisse, Capt. of the Prendente dei oe L 
Moses, Mihtar Mas&, among the Chuhras, 

21 and n. ; 107; 
Mother ‘Li, The Great Parent, worshipped by 
the Chins eae ww» 204 £8; 208, 211, 219 f. 
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movannis, Kanait leaders, 265; or thdkurs ... 268 
Mriganda, a Muni ase sce tee wee LD 
Mrigankagupta, father of Padmagupta w- 150 
avrindlagankt, a lotas-root — se. an ie LOD 
Mubarak Shah, Sultan ... ee cae 7 
Mughals in the Pafijab, 7; and Ahmad Shih, 

67; 264 
Muhammad, Sultan of Ghor ... ai ry 5n- 


Muhammad Hasan, probably Ghulam Hasan 
or Samin ae. a: wee. ae 10% OS 
Muhammad Sadiq, Sukhanwar, brother of 
Ghulim Hasan sas ‘ae. 20 


Muhammad Salih, Sher Andaz Khan Bahédnr. 11 
Muhammad Sbah III. ... vibe sie oe «COO 
Muhammad Shah, and the Khékhars sar 2S 
Muhammad Tughlag Shah, and the Khékhars. 6 
acl naineaadeaie and Hindu names used toge- 
ther, 2n.; Scriptures, among the Pafjab 
Hill Tribes, 264. migrations, 270; mar- 
riages, 278 ; puberty customs 281; dead, 
disposal of — ww 12-283 £,; 290 
Muhammadans, and retain. 51; Moores, 
104; conquered Malvaé and Gujarat, 17], 


984; dress of, etC, uv oes oe «802, 304 
Muhméd of Ghazni vue ab sea 
Mwin-vl-Mulk, Mannt, 10, whose daughter 


matried ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk = «+ 43 and n.; 70 
Muizzn’d-Din, ravaged Lahore aes bi 
mukh dikdi, a marriage custom isi wee 206 
Mal, a Star an nT ie ee 306 


Mialarfja, founder of the Chaulukyas of 
Anahilapattana ne tes ‘as reg 
Mulbe, in W. Tibet «. ove one oe «97 
Mullaé Sardar Khan, a chief «. oss 66 £, 
Mund4, Hill State eee ses wi. ave, OD 
Mufija or Vakpatiraja TT. 9. ane 159 
165 #.; 169 £.; 17Land 1; 172 
mugaddam or ugrakd, a tax gatherer... . 361 


i 
nuugacyash, decorated 1. se O86 


Murdd IV., recaptured Bagdad fo0k the 
Persians es a 126 n. 
Muralas, in the Nacusinestikachavila 157 n,; 171 


nusbdih, a courtier seu wae re Mia <8 
Musalman,ask. of Ladakh .. aa owe 92 
Musalmans, the Baltis ... sys oe oe OL 
Muscatt, visited by R. Bell 10. oss 101 £. 
Mykenae blades ... ‘ie Sis ae we OF 
Myrabolam, Bimlinuts, old Anglo-Indian 
term ave she - ee aie ove 202 


Nachchinarkkiniyar, commentator, on the 
Jivakachtatimani ses ee aoe 
nad or Ox, worshipped ... aes aes vee BOE 
Naédaun, in Kotléhr... vee wwe Od, OF, 37 
Nadinah, tn. and Ahmad Shah is we «60 
Nadir Shah’s invasion of Hindustan, 14; and 
Ahmad Shah ... se se iis .63n. 
Naga kings in Rajputins vie ave vw 172 
nigadtraka, snake-youth ve tee wwe 157 
Naéga-Kshatriyas as iat we LTD 
Nigamam bi, queen to Nrisizhhe eos we 352 
Nagari writing ... ‘63 we vee 149 
Nagar Mall of Akbaribad, opposed Ahmad 
Shah .. sas see ss aes sve 65 
Nag-bansi or Takshak, the descendants of 
Beoristhst seg eo she ae 


Nag Chauth, or Mahisu, foie BOdS ses we 255 
ndg dévid, snake god use sie ge iis 
Nag Panchami, festival... se ews eee 
Nagpdr, home of the aborigines soe 
Nagpur Pragasti, list of Paramfra kings, 


165 and n.; 172 


Nahin, and the Kshatriyas ... .. 267; 270 
HARSRIEAS v0 ‘ee sins ise er we 304 
ndik, Naage one ie tis aes we 98 
Nain, near Simla is sie we OF 


Najib Khan, commander under Ahmad Shah, 


12, 15 and n.; 16, 44 f.; 51, 60, 62 ff; 66, 70 
vakskatar, evil star ne big sits oe OL2 
namdai-maghrib, sunset prayers ws we =5Y9 
Nambi-Andér Nambi arranged the Tamil 

Scriptures ae wis Sas ase 288 n. 
Nanak, Guri a “ee ais 81; 186 ; 142 
Nancowry, C. Nicobarese, 317 £.; de Roéps- 


torff’s dictionary of «4. aes we 869 
Nanda, traditional hale heother ‘of Buddha. 119n, 
nan-i-tanek, thin bread... was or ics 
Narain, g. = sa ees we «=: RDG, VET 
Nérdint Bali Shradh, a funeral ceremony .. 234 
Narasa or Nrisimmha ae oie woe ODE 
Narasiznha or Narsi cee Sei eG we 167 
Narelah, tn,, and Ahmad Shah sas we 70 
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Narmada (Reva), goddess in the Navasdha- 


sénkacharita ... bee ase ee 154 ff. 
narél pijd, secret Ceremony « wee 298 
ndvu khuld?, a marriage custom ses vee 285 
Narsingh, g. ove “es ese we «—. 298, 800 
Narwarkét vee ee one we OD 


nasagchés, armed peseenears a6 ‘16 f.; 46 ff.; 50f, 


Nashudi, on the Pabar riv. os os wae 208 
Nasik cave inscription «. see was ooo 172 
Nasket, a Work os - ase woe 284 
Nat, a spirit among the Chins. el ee 207 ff, 
Nath, a Chuhra name .. coe = ee 1D 
Naushera, tn,, in Chuhra ioeail 79 £., 82 £.; 

106, 108 

navagraha homa, a ceremony connected with 
the planets... ‘is vee 379 

Navasihasanka, Sindhurd BJ ane 150 ia T.; 
151 and n.; 153 and n; 154 f£.; 165, 169 ff. 


Wavasthasdikachar ita of Pudinagapis or Pa- 
rimala, by the late Prof. G. Bihler and 
Dr. Th. Zachariae. I.—The Mannseript, 
149. IL—The Author, his time and work, 
150, IT.—Quotations from, 151£. IV.— 
The Navaséhasdnkacharita, 1538. V¥.— 
Analysis of the Poem, 154 ff. VI—His- 
torical Events from it, 159 f£.; genealogical 
tree of the Paramara kings of Dhara and 
Ujjain, 165; details concerning them ...166 # 
Nazareth, visited by R. Bell we 177 andn., 178 
Nazir or Seeer, an official eu ow. 125 and n, 
Néég, in the Himalayas ase Tren) d 
New Year’s Day, ceremony at Nyemo, 88; 
among the Patjaéb Hill Tribes «. 502 
Negag-dbang-rgya-mthso, a Lama, contem- 
porary of k. Sengge-rnam-rgyal _.., we §=86 
ngapi, pickled fish one ese oe 210, 215 
mNgiris, ancient name of W. Tibet... .. 94 
Niazis, a tribe a ioe sei abs wa. 2 
Nicobarese languages es 181 ff. ; 217 #; 


317 ff., 353 ff. 
nidhdna, a receptacle sss ee on . 119 
Nigalds, Pafijab Hill sect = ax ane oo. OL 
Nigliva inscription  ... Ty we 119 
Nikala, near Lahore... soe aoe wo =O 
Nilab, home of the Gakkhars... eee aw 8 
Ninduna, a pargand ws. “aa | O 
Nineveh, or Neneveigh, visited = R. Bell, 
129 f£. 
Nirandar Chandar, Rajé of Kangra...  ... 268 
Nirmand copper-plate inscription ... 349 n. 


Nissowdnas, sub-division of the Rihi4ns. 3 and n. 
Nor-‘adzin, a princess of Ladakh .., vee = 87 


Noratés, festivals see sue or coe BOL 
Noratrt, festival .. des sta bis wee 802 
Norham harpoon soe te tet BA 
Notére,in Garhwal =... ae vee 261 


Notes on the Chins of Burma, by the Revd. 


G. Whitehead.—Religion, 204 f.; Tribal 
System, 206; Propitiatory Ceremonies, 207; 
Spirits, 208 ; Cosmology, Witches, Law, 209; 
Manner of Life, Tattooing, 210; Burmese 
Infiuence, 211; Customs— Marriage, 212 f.; 
Burial... O14 i 
Notes on con ‘driinidte sive Terms and 


Titles in the Patjab, by H. A. Rose. 348 ££. 
Nrisirhha, Narasa, son of Iévara . «e 852 


Numeral co-efficients, Nicobarese, 333; nu- 


merals ... eee eve tee eee 361 ff. 
Nunnery ruins at Nyemo eee eos 88 
Nurabad, 8. of Agrah, contams the tomb of 

Gannd Begam... =r 44 ny 


Nar-ul-hasan Khan, Sayyid, of Bilgram . 68 
Nusrat, a Khékhayr chief, 3, defeated by Timar; 

6 and n. 

Nya-khri-bitsanpo, ‘a Lord of the earth’ .., 86 

Nyemo, in W. Tibet, inscriptions at... 85 ff,; 97 

Nyima-rnam-reyal, k, of Ladakh... 86, 92 
Nyurla (sNyungla) in W. Tibet, votive tablet 

at ove ove oes ove eos ow «92 


Oaths, among the Chuhras, 19; the Paiijab 
Hill Tribes... és: ce wae ove GUO 
Obamambi, wife of Nrisirnha ... oe wee DD 
Occupations, Chuhra, 20; of the Pafijéb Hill 
Tribes ... ie eee ‘i 372 £, 
odhrt, high écial ons eee . SSE 
Oeiros, bay of, probably Bay Wagers, 174 aa Te 


ok-mt, skilled Chin teacher ‘ . 208 
Omens, among the Chuhras, 19; the Paijab 
Hill Tribes ... oes - ove 306 £. 
Onge-Jarawa, Outer acsaananiaes Tribes, 217, 
220; languages, 239 ff.; 243 f.; voeabula- 
ries ors aes ove vee ane 246 ff. 
Ootacamund a. ons «. 83 
opium, among the Paiijéb Hill "Tribes, 274, 315 
Oram Zebb, Magull ... one ee» 125, 132 
Orang-bukit, wild Malays eis oo 318 
Orang-utan, wild Malays... ee -. 318 
Ormous, Ormuz ... - 102and n,; 108 and n. 
‘Ornaments, among the Pafijab Hill Tribes... 372 
ox or nad, worshipped .. Sis . 304 


Oxinden, Sir George, Oxenall: President of 
Suratt, 1662-69 is 101 and n.; 103 n. 


Pabar, riv. jae rar ees ant eve 252 
Pabast, g..0 Sis 255, 259 £.; 261 and n, 
Pago d’Arcos, Passe Darkas, tn. near Lisbon, 


174 and n. 
Padmagupta or Parimala, author of the Na- 
vasdhasdinkacharita ss. Sug ses 149 ff. 


Padmasihha, other forms ... es a» 167 
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Pahvi, a record-keeper ... me is 850 £. ing Customs, 314; Stimulantsand Medicines, 
Pakpattan, the ancient Ajidhan .., wo. Sn. 315; Social Customs and Intercourse, 370f., 
palal, Toda, a milkman... a ase a. 83 Clothing and Ornaments, Dancing and Sing- 
Palankwe, Andamanese Tribe... shi . 246 ing, Occupations and Professions, 372 f, ; 


Palari, in the Hill States uo wwe 80 
Palestine, the travels of R. Bell and J. Camp- 
bell im ... ove 98 f£.; 125 f.; 173 ff. 
Pali, Patijib pargand .. .. ses. anes G9 
Pallava, saint, ancestor of the Plaud ioe we 52 


pulsrd, an official a es . 35] 
Péiwf, vil. in Sirmur - ... es we «34 
panch gdvyd, mixture ae in 1 panhotion 
Ceremonies 10. ave ‘a 2 289, 297 
panch jég .. an eee see . 313 
panchak shan, promlneory nr eve 309 
panchayat, council aes “ nee woe 278 
panch ratan, five gemS we ace eset B05 
pandarus, paste ... ase vee ree BAY 
Pandavas, and the Oult of Kanéti os O03 250 £. 
Pandavs ... ea se ses ea 21 ff. 
Pangi wizdirat 0 see ane eee 350 £: 
panild, feast .. cco . 813 
Panipat, victory of Te or acs 20 
pdné-watrd, pimples... vo we OL 


Patijab, home of the Khékhars and Gakkhars, 1 
Paijab and Totemism ... ws. asi Ol £, 
Patjib, Notes on Ancient Administrative 
Terms and Titles in ww. axe 348 fF, 
Padjéb Hill Tribes, A report on, from a 
Native point of view, by Mian Durga 
Singh.—Tribes, Tribal Designations, 264f. ; 
History of Migrations — Tables of Hill 
Sections—Braihmans, 266; Rajpats, 267; Vai- 
éyas, 268; Sidras, 269; Mendicants, Tribal 
Head-Quarters, 270; Genealogical Tables, 
971; Monuments, Caste Marriages, Totem- 
ism, Tribal Names, 272; Public Assemblies, 
Deities, 273 ; Trade, Artizans, 274; Marriage 
Customs, 275 £.; Divorce, Polyandry, Pros- 
titution, 277 ; Inheritance, 278; Tribal de- 
tails, 279; Widows, Household customs, 280; 
Adoption, Puberty, 281; Betrothal, Marri- 
age, 282 ; Death, 283; Purification, 289; Re- 
ligion, Gods, 290 ff; Worship, Ghosts and 
Spirits, 296; Initiation, Sect, Priests, 297 ; 
Places of worship, Sacrifices, 298 f.; Fes- 
tivals, 300 ff.; Animism, Worship, of Spi- 
rits, 303 ;of Ancestors, 305; of Animals and 
Trees, Omens, 306 f£.; Sumptuary and 
Naming Customs, 308; Magic, Charms, 
Possession, Exorcism, Dreams, Spirit pro- 
pitiation, Evil Eye, 309; Fortune-telling, 
Tlness, 310 ; Abstention from Foods, Tribal 
Descent, Customs on Hating, Restrictions 
as to Women, 311; Pronouncing Namesand 
Words, Courtesy Titles, Agricultural Su- 
perstitions, 312; Foodand Drink, 313; Din- 


Agriculture, Land Rights, ete. 374, £. 
Pannuloe, perhaps the modern Kashan. 128 and n. 
Panudn Jats. ee wee te 3 
Parabrahma, the cape spirit ihe 376 nm 
Parali, Hill pargand ... 33, 37 
Paramaras of Malava, 150; 157, 159, 161 n., 

162 and n., dynastic list, 165; 166 and n., 167 ff. 
ParamAramahibhrit, a name of Sindhurdja vee 155 
Paramaravaméaketu, a name of Sindhuraja... 150 
Paras Ram, ancestor of the Kshatriya ove 207 
pardd nishin, secluded women.. stot es 
pargands, 33 i.; 274; or feandales 350 and n.; 

351 and n. 

Parhalah, in the Paiijab ve see sis 0 Le 
Pariar, in the Undo District of Oudh, its 

prehistoric implements TT) ov DOL, 
Parikshit, k., successor of Yudhishthira ... 


376, 384 
Parimala or cela oe, Qe Disco as 149 ff, 
pdrts, fairies sui oes ee ©2296, 304 


Padrévdbhyudaya, a ao 7 Jinastnachérya. 287 
Pargvanatha-Tirthamkara = os ati . 287 
Parvati, goddess... «a0 une 378, 380 £. 
Pasand Khan, Shih, a commander under 
Ahmad Shah ... jee as ace oe ©6556 


pa-‘san ‘saya, Chin teacher or aaa see 207 ff. 
Pashu-pati ese ase ese vee 263 
Passe Darkas, Paco d’ Arcos, ‘i v. «. 174. and n. 
pasture, among the Patjab Hill Tribes avs 379 


P4tal&, a character in the Navasdhasdnkacha- 


Titd  — ove vee ove eve ove 154 ff, 
Pathans, a sect . ae eee ove 204 
Pathrala, sub- action of ‘the Ghirths... ae (OF 
Patna coe ose see eee oe «=e LOO De 
Patnah ‘AzimAbad cae ase eas 60D. 
pattd, a leat ies ase ese ane we «=52 
pattt, blanket —.. ave se oe wwe BOL 
PatwaAl, riv, in the Himalayas ssi see 261 
patwdrt, an official = « eee vee we GOL 
Paulinists, Pollistians, the Jesuits .. 102 and nu. 
Paulomi, wife of Kasyapa =« « so «=o LGA, 
Paundraka, an enemy of Krishna... eve O09 


Pavagadh, Pivakadurga, fort in C. Gujarat. 


166 n. 

pawn-reng, Chin burial offering we «=: 214, 216 

Payar, riv.. Ty et ave 270 
Pegu-Tenasserim Coast, tradition of a Nico- 

barese migration from sae ses . 360 

pehrd, feast see ‘i eae we Old 
penates, deceased fore- fathers, worshipped 


by the Chins .. = se te 204, 206, 208 


Periyapurdnam, Tamil work by Gekkil@r ... 
288 and n. 
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Persia, S. copper implements, 54; and the 


-ravels of R. Bell and J. Campbell. 98 ff. ; 
125 ff. ; 173 ff, 
Persian characters in Sheh inscription «. 93 


Pesans or Pisans we aes oe LT and a. 
Peshawar and Ahmad Shah .. te we «40 
Phéiot,in the Himalayas 0 = os 37, 42 
phases of the moon, among the Nicobarese... 367 
Phe, on the Indus, votive tablet at sie. 2 
Phyang, vil. in Tibet... as sé OOS Oe 
Pile Bheddi, Brahman sept ... coo «602 
pilgrimage among the Paiijab Hill Ty er wes 2e0 
pipal tree... * ee .. 265, 272, 306, 311 
Piprahwa Vase Inscription w+ — eee 117 £f. 
pindli, an idol s+ se wet ee 4B 


piréhan, a light wrapper rT 
pir ghazt, tomb of Ladah& Khan, in Kangra. 4, 
gir s, saints ene ese eve ose 290 


pisacha, a form of Parnas we 376 n. 
Pischel, Prof., on the Piprahwa Vase inscrip- 


tion we aes se 119 £, 
pitri paksh, dark “half of lunar month, 289 ; 

ancestor’s fortnight 1. sss see woe 805 
pitris, Manes 0 newt rey &:) 
Plaisant, Father, and the Nicobarese 

language ete eos Sic; hs ove O17 
Plaud, sub-section of the Mair Sundrs «(52 
Plaung ‘Saw, Chin, rain fairy sie oe. 208 


Péh Kai, Ceres, among the Chins «. +» 20/ 
Péi ‘Kleuk, Chin, Lord of the Under World, 
206 £.; 215 f, 
Pojarli, near Junga a awe ese aw «OF 
Polhstians or Paulinists sie ee 102 and n. 
polyandry, among the Khdkhars, 1; the 
‘ ‘Todas, 84; the Pailijab Hill Tribes... — o. 277 
pelygyny, among the Todas wu. ase a. 84 
Poona and the Bohras wu. si we 268; 270 
Port Blair, in the Andamans w. 917, 219, 246 
Portman, Mr, M.V.—Comparative Grammar 
of the South Andaman Languages, 183; 220; 
221 and n.; on The Fire Legend, 222 ; 245 
f.; on roots, 282; 236,; Onge-Jarawa 
words, 239 ff.; Vocabulary ... w» = D468. 
Portugalls and Museatt in 1650 » 101 
and ns 102 n3 103 and n. 


Portuguese language in the Nicobars . 319 
Porvaroi for Paramaras see we 166 n. 
post, poppy-head or capsule .. we 20, 105 n. 


potatoe trade among the Pafijab Hill Tribes. 274 
Potter’s Field, the see » 179 and n. 


Powar for Pavamaras .. si ae 166 n. 

Powargada, a fort ee eee 166 n, 

Prabandhas, Jaina, on the nae and 
Paraméras ... ve ia 170 ff, 


Prag, Allahabad... <ee sae mn wv 266 
Prahladana, a Paramdra es ben » 166 
prapipatyam, a form of marriage  .+ 376 ne 


| Prakrit Words occurring in Pischel’s “ Gram. 


matik der Prakrit Sprachen” Appendix, 


121—132 
pralaya, distinction .. ss tee we BBD 
Pramara, old form of Paramaras + 166 n. 
Pratt, Thos. of Dacca ... ee 178 £. 
pregnancy, among the Panjab ‘Hill Tribes ... 280 
Prester John, co. visited by R. Bell ... 101, 

128, 182 
priests, among the Pafijib Hill Tribes vee 273 


Prithvivallabha, aname of Vakpatiraja IT, 
165, 168 

professions, among the Pafijab Hill Tribes ...378f. 

prostitution, among the Paftijab Hill Tribes, 


: 277, a7 
psallava, a leaf «4. eee sete vee (52 
Ptolemacus on the Pasnadvada ; 166 n., 172 n, 
Puars and Paramaras ... ‘a ‘a 166 n, 
puberty customs, among the Chins, 210; the 
Pafijab Hill Tribes ss oe ie vee 231 
Pujarli, Himalayan vil. ‘ea Sis wwe 262 
Pulo Milo, Nicobar isl. ... ‘ss des oe OLS 


Pulumayi, Andhra k., Siri-Pulu, eo 172 and n. 
Punnar, Hill pargand .. 0 o se oo 
Punwar, for Paraméra ww. 0 — evs 166 n, 
Puranas .. de sas ‘vs ats vos 204 
piranmdasht, full moon... ase 43, 301, 318 
Purification, among the Pafijab Hill Tribes. 289 
Purohita, priest ... oe ee §=.162. 0.3 271, 379 
Purushottama, a title of Vishnu sax wee O18 
Péirvapurdna, that portion of the Mahd- 


purdna composed by Jinasénachirya «» 287 
pusman sammit karam, a marriage custom... 282 
Putupettantpura (P) pillar of victory at ... 352 
Pwo-Karen alphabet, among the Chins, 206 n. 


sPyan-ras-yzigs ; Avalokitesvara ... on ©6856 


Qadirganj, in the Htah dist., and Ahmad 
Shah se aes tes ave ave 15, 70 
Qalandar Khan, envoy to Ahmad Shah °... 70 
Qamar-ud-din Khan, a noble, and Ahmad 
Shah 45, 47 ; or P’tim&d-ud-daulah . 66 n 
Qandahar, and the Ghori tribe 1, 2 and n.; 
and Ahmad Shih .. is 
gardwal, skirmishers ... ave os ae 16 


Qasir, S.-H. of Lahor ... dee w Ll? and n, 
Qizzilbash clothes sai oe oe =D 
Qubbah-i-shah, the Shéh’s eppald i ie 5S 
gér, an armed retinue ... Ses dea 58 
gérug, Kourouk, a prohibition « 125 aia n. 
gquwdchi basht, the see set Per oe §=6—56 
Rab-brtan lhartse, Basgo castle 1086 f, 
rabé crops ae wo =: 26 5, 375 
Rabstan-lha-rtse, a oval alan in Basgo 


fort .. ve a“ ise re wae «85 
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Radie, (?Rai near Teheran), visited by Rathis, Rajpat section ... ste ses wwe 208 
R. Bell ... ani age ... 128 | Rathors of Manekin or Malkhe ewe 169 


Radipati = Rattapati or the Rashtrakata 


king Kottiga .. sé see dag wea LOS 
Radfpati, tn. or co., and k. Siyaka ws wu 168 
Rae Sal, ruler of the Salt Range «.. oe 4 
Rahir tribe sete ia. ere 201 
Raéht, evil star .. se 266, 297 
Rahus, a tribe ... wae is ae vee. 270 
Rai Bhim or Bhalin, a chief ov. oe ¢ andn., 
Rai Ghalib,a chief «. sew ave a. 
rainbow, among the Chins «+. ese asa: 2UU 
Rai Sérang, a Gakkhar ase wee 9 
Raita, a tika of Jung& 34, or Ratha oe vel OL 
Rajana, Hill pargand + ws ee ee 80 
Raja Vir Khan, founder of Kangra ww. —« 3 


Rajéndra-Choladéva, alias Kulottunga- 
Chila I, or Surngandavirtta-Chéla, names of 
Anapaya Chéla... oes ...288 and n. 


eee 


R4jéndva-Chéla I., or Gangaikonda-Chéla. 288 n, 


Rajpur, prehistoric implements from we (OO 
RAjputand 98; and the Nagé Kings ... 172; 265 


we 


Rajptts, 41; andtotemism we es ue 9 
Rajpats, among the Pafijib Hill Tribes, sub- 
divisions decided by descent, 264; or Chha- 
tris, 265, 271, table of sections of, etc., 
967 ff.; marriage rules, 975 ff.; death 
customs, 283; food, 211; titles, 312; Salu- 
tation, 370 f. ; occupations «.. a 372, ff. 
rgkshasa, @ form of marriage... 976 and n., 378 
Ram plundered Ceylon we 186 2., 142 
Rama, g- ees wee eve vos 298 
Ram Chandar, ancestor of the Rajpits, 


een 


eee eee 


conquered Ceylon s+ ve ote 41 £.; 302 
Ramachandra aes oo ove we «53 
Ramadeva, a Paramdra k. — eee it see L166 
Réamagrama stipe sai owe eee we 118 
Ramah, visited by R. Bell oss one vee 179 
Raméngada or Yagobhata, minister of Sin- 

Ahurdjaree va re vee owe LO HE, 172 
Réwmdyana ase woe ove 288 
Ramganga, PIV. ee ove ese ise en 69 
Ramgarh-Hill inscriptions ee ‘a oe 118 
Ram Lil& ceremony -v vee — eve 000 
Rampor, Hill Orgad uo ate we 88 
Ramsar, Chubra legend o£ «6 aa seeds 
randhant, a cookshop +» re eve 163 n, 
Rangoon se me te uae ase wee 106 
Ranj& Bhoj, in Chuhra legend vee te OD 
Ranvin Sairi and the Kanaits... ae Seeeee 


Rad Chhabita of Delhi, ancestor of the 

Bagga sept 
rdshis, stars of fate — + 
Rasin or Raisin, M., of Lyons, 


we SOL 

zee ase 207 
and. R. Bell, 

128 and n.; 129 


_ Ratésh, Hill State, feudatory of Keonthal ... 33, 
36, 42 


968 eee ose ees 


eed 


Ratnachdda, character in the Navasihasdnka- 


Charité oe ‘a sie eee LO4, L57 FB. 
Ratnavati, tn. a ave 157 #f, 
Ratn Pal, son of Sanda... ee wo. Qandn, 
Raut (Maratht) = horse-soldier a 348 D, 
Ravati, daughter of Rivata «. vee O16 


Raverty, Major, on the Khékhars and Gak- 


khars w+. — as. Sew 2 O Ty F DGS Ds 
RAVI, Tiv+ oe i ee see ate eer 107 
Rawal Deo, a tihd of Junga ua 34, 37 
Rawan ss sed eas ie 15, 253 
Rawat (Guzarati) = horse-soldier «+. 348 n. 
Rawats, a Rajpit section vos we 268 
Rawin, Hill pargand .«. . we 80 


Ray, Mr. Sidney, on the application of the 


Theory of Universal Grammar .. 181,183; 
221, 342 x. 

Raziyyat Sultana assisted by the Khokhars... 5 
Reggio, Regium, in Italy ee ave oe LD 
Réhrs, a caste she 00 870, 370 EF, 


Religion of the Chins, 204; of the Paiijab 
Hill Tribes .0 ows ee 290 FEL BVT; 374 
remarriage, among the Paiijib Hill Tribes, 
977; of widows ave vee 280 
Revi, Narmada or “Saginkasiti riv., and 
goddess, in the Navasdhasdikacharita, 154 ff. 
Rice, modern Anglo-Indian term vos BO 
rice-beer, kaung «+. 206 ff., 212 ff. 
Ridgeway, Prof., on Persian copper imple- 


aoe eee 


ene 


MentsS a ove ves see és we «(OF 
Rihidn, a Pafijab sept, probably the Rihans, 
2 and nt. 


Rink, Dr., and the Nicobarese languages... 317 
ritvika ini ose eee 376 un. 
Rivata or Raivata, k. of Anarta ove 376 
rnam-rgyal, dynastic name of the second 
dynasty of Leh ose owe ‘ 
Réepstorff, F. A. de, and the Nicobarese 
languages 817, 321, £., 353, 369 
Rohelah soldiers under Ahmad Shah, 15, 60, 
66, 67 
Rohtas, fort, founded +.» 9 
voli, saffron ambergris .. vee O16 
Rosen, Danish Missionary, and the Nicobarese 


ees ose 


eee 


91 


oon es 


eed one 


He§ eee see 


es¢ see 


languages teeta 317 
vot, @ loa sa dai es is sai 35, 42 
Rudar, Siva, 234,or Ruddar .. +. 261 ff. 
Rudraditya, minister of Vakpatiréja TI, 169 f. 
Rukmabéhu=Rakmi .. see jee oi O12 
Rukmakega=Rukmi ... ee “xe we OF 
Rukmanétra==Rukmi .., ose Sei we OLE 
Rukmaratha=Rukmi ... oe ies ear old 


Bukmi, son of Bhishmaka 376 £.; 380, 383 
Bukmini Kalyanam, by G. RB. Subramiah 
Pantulu 376 ££, 


nat 


eq eee eee eee 
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118 and n, 
119, 124 


Ripar, ( Artbar )}, and the Khékhars, 6f.; 


Rummindéi and Buddha relics 


. and the Muhammadans see se 268 270 
Rira, a Chubra name «. mn = seen 29 
Sa‘idat Khan, Afrtdi Afghan ... ie ex 12 


‘Sachi, wife of Indra > 162 and n. 

sacrifices, among the Chins, 207; called 
Bhundé, among the Paiijib Hill Tribes 

298 £.; 805 


saddgatipravritta, meanings of ove 163 n. 
Sadpor, ( Baltistan ) inscriptions  «. 95 ff. 
sadr-us-sadiv, chief almoner ... is we «64 
Sada,, in Patiala... aes was oe «89 
Sa *dullah Khan, a Rohelah awe we 66, £, 69 
and n, 


Sher, fair at Khad Ashnt in Resathal 41; or 


Shért ... wi oe B02 
Safdar Jang, Nawab ond. “Ahmad Shah, 11, 
; 142,16 n., 17 
Sagat or Séta, form of betrothal . ... ese 282 
Séhasinka=Sindhuraja oe = eens, 165 
sahemavetrah, golden staff . se. we ove 159 
Sithityadarpana, a work sia Ne ve 153 


Sahswan, pargand, in the United Provinces . 69 

Saifipur or Safipur, adopted home of Sher 
Andaz Khan... 4. w. 12 andn. 

Saif-ud-daulah, Nawdb, chief almoner under 
Aziz-ud-din .. 64, 68 
Sain dynasty, of shiek are the Kedénthal 
Rajas . oe - pee 
Saivas, ene ‘dhe ‘Paiijab Hill ‘vibes; 
probably the Shukan Brahmans... - 266 
n.; 272, 290, 297, 314 


eee 


42 


aan 


Saiva Tamil Scriptures, Tirunvurat ove 288 n. 
SALYIGS: Geena lass, a Geek sk. Wea ess ae 00 
Saka==Musalman sie si. EOD 
Saka era, 170; or year, 820== 87 ALD. a. 287 


Saki Singh, Raja, a recollection of Sakyamu- 

ni, introduced Buddhism into the Patjaéb 

Hills ase ase oe 268 
Saktaks, a caste u. 990, 297, 314 
Sakti, goddess tee ue vee ewe 290 
Saktis, among the Pafijab Hill Ty ibeg wove 272 
Sikyamuni=-Buddha, arecollection of 268 n, 
Sakyas, “brethren of Buddha” in the Piprah- 


one ~ ana. 


. wa Vase. inscription... ‘as ll? f£ 
Salar Jang, Nawab, and Ahmad Shah 67, 70 
sale, a measure ws ee oa as . 207 
Salim Khan, achieB .. a ve ON, 


Salim Shah, Sultén Isl4m and the Gakkhars, 9 


Sallammity, tn. visited by R, Bell... ». 183 
Salné Patti, vil. in Rawingarh ve are 288 
Salt Range, home of the Gakkhars .. .«. 1 


Salutationsamong.the Panjab Hill Tribes ..,. 370 


Salva, k, ... ae 376, 379 
Samana, in the Paitjab ees eee aee aae 1 
Samangs of the Malay Peninsula, congeners 


eae -@0a eae 


of the Andamanese .. ae we «217; 246 
Samdhan, vil. on the Ganges, near Farrukhé- 
bad uss + «. 10 
Samding Monseter y on ih Vamdok cae. 88 
Samin, Ghulim Hasan, author of the Shar aif 
-usmdnt 10 f, 
Saminatha Aiyar, Pandit, on the Jt ‘vahachintd- 
MANL wv Jes mr ase woe 285 
Samuthalla near Lahore, scene 2 of a Khokhar 
defeat .. ee wale sea =a re 
Sanctuary, in Kedénthal “ae i we = 4d 
Sanda, a Kohrana Raji founded Sandar in 
. the Patjib ... cee  2andn, 


Sandal Bar, in the Paitjab 
Sandar, c, in the Paiijab 


2and n., 3 n, 


eee eee wee 2 


S4ndt, tn. m Oudh See ve ses sve. 07 
Sani, evil star ... ese aie ewe 266, 297 
Sanjauli, in Keénthal ... eer te wwe 
Sankachida - ws. ave see ses re sy, 
sankalp, alms se cen seen . 40 


Sankhapdla, k. of the Nagas,in the Navasdha- 
sdinkacharita ‘ee 154 f., 158 £, 
Sankrant Sawant, festival eve 302 
sansdr 378, 3O4 

Sanskrit, vehicle of the Jaina religious works, 
285; poems, and the story of Jivaka »» 286 
Sanyasi caste, ene mendicants, 270 f., 279 
: 283, 290, 370, 873 
. 3808 


eee eee eee eee eee < 


S4oni, festival “ ses 
Saphet, Safhet, tn., in Palestine, visited by 


BiBallis. sac Bi Gece oes aro D8 
Sdérada (Kashmir) characters in eaeription 98 
Sarada, ee res eee . oa 149 
Sarada, g. ose oe és wee 263 
Sarde Nebt, near Mathura ie we 6] 
Saérang Khan, general under Mahmid Shah 

IL, defeated the Khalchars ais. . sf. 
Sardogis, section of the Baniis 4, 268: 303 
Sarasyati, goddess asa ate 150 n., 164 
Saraswatt, riv. and the Sarsuts ree =. 266, 2°79 
sarbandd, dresses.. nes aunts vee B08 
Sardéy Khan, a Mughal... ... si ae BY 
Sardinia, Sardna, and R. Bell... int ove 174 
Sarinhe, Brahman sept... ies ses 52 
saropd, serpaw, a, sash 127; dress of honour, 182 
sarshébhd, ornaments oti os eee 308 
Sarsut, or Balraémt Br&hmans... si oe 279 
Sartiras, R&jpits of mixed descent .. - 268 
sartéré, children horn of sas fomiary” marri- 

ages nue wee 76, 278 
Badinkestt, riv. ‘ie Nar mada or Revi » 155 


Saéikanda, k. of the Vidyddharas, in the 
Navusdhasdikeharita.. ies ‘ca ww» 104, 157 f, 
Sagikanta, mt. 157, 159 


eee qe one as 
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Gasiprabha, princess of the Nagas, in the 
Navasdhasdnkacharita, 150, 154; called 
Agug& «. ue oe vee -155 5 156 £8; 172 

Saspola, in Tibet, 85 ; inscription...&6, 88, 97; 148 

Sativa, inscription from, 165 n.; and the 
Bohras 0. nee tte wee 268; 270 

Satavahana or Hala =. awe . 164 and n. 

Satyaguna = sattva-guna, quality of good- 
NESS see eee ats aoe ini 376 1. 

Satya Narain, festival .. — «. vce eee O03 

sauhrié, sauhrd, parents-in-law, etc... 19 and n. 

Savages, (Fhe Languages of), A Plan For 
A Uniform Scientific Record of them. 
Applied to the Languages of the Anda 
manese and Nicobarese by Sir Richard UC. 
Temple, 181; 1—The Theory of Universal 
Grammar (a) The Theory, 182 #.; (0) The 
Course of Grammatical Development. The 
Sentence is the Unit of all Speech, 189 f,; 

(c) Skeleton of the Theory, 191 #f.; (d) A 
Brief Exposition of The Theory, 195 if; 

- Table of Comparative Grammatical Terms, 
Diagrams, explaining the lines upon whieh 
the Theory is worked out, 198 £.; (e) - 
Methods of Analysing the Sentence, 200 ff; 
Il.—The Theory of Universal Grammar 
applied to the Andamanese Languages. 
Prefatory Remarks. I.—Geneval Descrip- 
tion, 217 #.; I —Grammar, 220 ff ; I1f.— 
Etymology, 229 #£.; LY. — Phonology 
236 £.; V.—The Northern and Outer 
Groups, 238 ff.;--Appendices~A.—The Fire 
Legend in the Bojigngiji Group, 245; B.— 
Onge Vocabularies, 246; Portman’s, 247 f.; 
Bonig’s, 249 £.; 0. ~ Andamanese Tribal 

_ Names according to the Aka-Béa Language, 

25); III.—The Theory of Universal Gram- 
mar applied to the Nicobarese Language. 
Prefatory Remarks. I.—General Descrip- 
tion, 317. #.; 11—Grammar, 322 #.; IiIl.— 
Etymology, 386 #.; IV.—Phonology, 353 ; 
¥.—Comparison of Dialects, 354 #.; V1— 
Comparative Philology, 357 if.; Appen- 
dices—A.—Nicobarese.. Reckoning, 860 ff.; 
B.—Reckoning of the Days of the Month, 


367 ; Car Nicobar Calendar sti wre OOD 
Sayce, Prof. A. H., on Sumerian religion .. 204 
Sayyid Kings and the Khékhars 120 3D 


Sayyid ‘Abd-un-nabi, faujdér of Mathuré .. 61 
Sayyids, Muhammadan section we wes 264 

Scarideroon or Alexandretta, the poré of 
Aleppo. ewe MO and ny 17 
Scicillia, isl. visited by R, Bell eee oe iS, 
Scinda, Seynda and J. Campbell... 103 n, 

Scott, Capt, Jonathan, and Indian History oe. 
a 10 £5 68 2, 


Sékkilar, Chila minister, author of the Tamil 


Periyapurdnam ats ser Ale. . ease OO 
Seljang,-probably ySer-lcang Monastery in 
Basgo Fort een eea we one ees R5 


sép khull?, Chuhra labourer... ane sie: Ak 

Senart, M., on the Piprahwa Vase inscrip- 
tion  — eee bay ca ‘ue 122, 124 

Sengge-rnam-reyal, k, of Lad&kh, 85; hymn in 


bishonour 44, ewe ene 86 ff. 
Serash, Shiraz tn. sae Poe bat wee 105 
Seringapatam, stormed by Ivara 1 ove 852 
Séshddri, tn, Tirepatt .. 9. tne ee 2 
Shh ‘ Abbas, captured Ormuz in 1662, 103 n.; 
126 n, 

Shahaba’d-din Ghori conquered Delhi a. 266 


Shahéidat-i-Tarrukhsiyarwa Jélus-i-Muham- 
aad Shah, a work by Mirzi Muhammad 
Bakhsh, Ashob sp owe twee 10 

Shihan Sh&h, Ahmad Shih ‘Abdélt...  «. Hl 

Shahdarrah, tn. opposite Delhi wees SE 

Shih Daul4, shrine in Gujarit.. ee OD 

Shah Doul&h, saint, in Chuhra legend aw «680 

Shahi, birthplace of Sher Andaz Khan bec: de 

Shahis, a caste ... .. os one TLE BB 

Sh&hjah4nabid and Ahmad Shih .. 11, 18 ff. 5 

43 .;48 f.; 662; 69 

Sh&h Mugim or Mukim, in Chuhra legend, 

77 and n. 

Shahpur, in the Pafijfb.. ae ret 3 

Shah Saft, grandfather of Shah Salaiman, 126 n. 

Shah Salaiman, Shaw Sollyman, 105 or Sulai- 
TAN awe .. 195 andn.;126n.; 127n. 

Shah Wali Khan, minister of Ahmad Shah 
ADGAlE we one tee ttt 11, 14 

Shaikha, fort in the Paiijib .. asso 3 

Shaikh Bayazid Kalkapir Sawant «. = + 9 

Shaikhs, Muhammadan sect ... ove wee 264 

Shamanism, among the Turanian races, 204; 


the Chins 636 jose vee eur een OL 
Shambhu, g. ane oe wee ese 262 f. 
shdmldt, community s+ = sen owse ava f, 


Shamsher Bah4dur, a Marhattah and Ahmad 
Shéh  . sie aes 48 and n., 55, 58 £. 


Shanét and Jaa, a tihd-of Junga ose 34, 36 
Shanéti, a tiké of Jung’ vee 7 ae 34, 36 
shankrdnt... se ae sis sbi we Old 
Sharab, tn. in the Paijab, founded by Bahram 

of Ghor... on ies ie ase gue: Ae 


shardb, strong dvink 1 cons we 20 


Shathi, in the Himalayas, — «ee ove ow. 261 
shatire, a, runner - es Ses ane ‘a Ae 
Sharva, g..+ wre tes sos sie we 263 
Shaw Sollyman, for Shah Salaimin .. 104, 125, 
os oa. od 128, 182 
Sheh; in W. ‘Tibet, rock inscriptions at = «93 ff. 


Shekh Allabyar, the Martyr ww: ove. > vee 11 
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a a a 


Shekh Mnutazi Husain, surnamed Allahyar 
Sani, author of the Hadigqat-ul-agdlim ... 10, 
68 n. 

Shellac, Garnet, Buttonlac, old Anglo-Indian 
terms eve 252 

Shepherd Casio among the Pati Ab Hill Tr ibes, 
071,275 £.; 278%, 

Sher And4z Khan, Saiyad, called Mabain- 
mad Salip and Mir Sahib .. 11 f.; 14, 49, 55, 
56, 59, 61£.; 68 £. 
Shar Chand, Raja of Kangra ... sis soe 268 
Shergadh, tn, and Ahmad Shah... we 60 


Shéri or Sdér, festival ... eis Pra owe G02 
Sher Khan and the Khokhars... sae 5,8 n. 
Sher shah, Sultan and the Gikkhars... 8n.; 9 
Shibji, g. ... es aie sis is vee 298 
shikétd, payment in grain see eee 274 £. 
shikéthd, hereditary right =. oes oe OLD 


Shill, Hill pargand ee vee ne we 80 


Shiraz, Serash, tn. ve a ose vee 105 
shisham tree ses au oa ie wae 20 
Shivaji, g. sea se ate eis ove 298 
shivdlé temple ens ee wee vos 298 
Shiv Ratri, festival 9. sis eas vee 302 
Shiv Shankar, Siva, g. se se wee te 262 


Shoemakers and Cobblers among the Panjab 
Bill Tribes... nt ae we =271, 274 
Shom Pen, Nicobarese dialect; 317 ff., 354 f£; 
enumeration, 360 f£.; cocoanut reckoning. 865 
Shorab, tn. in the Paijab, destroyed... om 2 
Shordbwali Pahari Hill... see See ee 8 
shrddh, funeral ceremony, 284, 289; or kiryd 
Kara — see ove e 
Shujd-ud-daulah anil nad Shah oe 1] ff, 
45, 61, 66 ff., 69 £. 
Shukal, a Brahman seet oe 264, 266, 297 f. 
Shukohabad see re sis ase oo. 59 
Shu’labpiri Begam and Ahmad Shah w. 48 
Sialkot and the Khokhars a ow = 3,4,7 2. 
Sicily ove ie one . 125 
Sickness, among fhe Ghahras, 20 the Chins... 208 
Siemreap, in Siam, has famous monuments... 284 
Sigar, in the Himalayas ee oY | 
Sikandar Shah L., and the Khokhars... owe Op 4 
Sikandrah, tn. ee sue aes ae 15 
Sikes’, Major, copper implements a. oot £, 
Sikhandaketu, a character inthe Navasdhasdn- 
kacharita se ase eae: LB? 
Silahara princess, wife of VikramAditya oe 172 
Silavanti, wife of Kalak Das, the Chuhra .., 28 
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Silena or Sileniain Cyprns «. . 176 and n, 
Silla and Charibdis .. ses ese wee LO 
simantamani, head jewel aad oe wee 157 
Siindhala or Sindhula for Sindhuraja, 167, 170 
Sirnhabhata, a Paramadrak, .., sae oe 167 
Sirhhadeva, son of Siyaka ... see 165 n. 
Sirshala 4. ave oss ve sve ew O02 


Simla Hill States, religious cults of ... ao ff., 
253 ff, 
Sindh-Sagar Doab aes dies oe «= 
Sindhula or Simdhala for Sindhurdja - 179 
Sindhuraja, alias Navasthasanka, k., patron 


of Padmagupta; 150 andn , 154,171; 151 

and n., 183 and n., or Kumaranarayana 154, 

171; other names .. 155; 156 and n., 157 
and n., 158 £,, 164 ff, 169 £f, 


Singing, among the Pafijab Hill Tribes . 392 
Sipahdar Khan, Nawab .. site ‘aid ve ©6668 
Sirhind, fort “a sie iis aes dee. 
Siri-Pulu or nee ees ive aoe 172 n. 
Sirmir a se see ass vee 270) 


Sisophon, in Siam, has famous monuments... 284 

Sigupdla, k. of Chedt ... 0 wwe (ss BG FF 

Sita, and Rawan among the Chuhras... 75; 
136; 142 


Sita, poetess ... ous 163 and n., 167 


sitachdmaradhdrane niyukta, a fan-bearer ... 155 
sitachchhada,aswan .. ‘ one oa 155 
sttochchhvasiiahetu, meanings of vad 163 n, 


Siva, temple of, at Térab, in Keénthal, 40, — 
158 £, 164 m., 172, 254, 257 n., 262 n., 
290, 300, ff., 304, 311, 381 
Sivalinga ... ose ves w- 159 
Siyaka, k., 150 n, 158, 159, 164 and n., 165 
and n., 167 and n., 168, 17 
bSkal-bzang, queen of Ladakh eos oe 87 
Skeat and the Nicobarese language ... vee BOA 
Skyid-lde-nyima-mgon, k. of the OC. Tibetan 
dynasty wa one ase vow §=96 
Sman-bla, vil. in W. Tibet ove vee ee §=93 
Smith, Mr, R,, E. 1, Co.’s minister at Surratt 101 
Smyrna, Cashmeer,Ismir, ... ove 128 £, 
Snakes worshipped ss ree we =. 304, 806 
Social customs, etc., among the Chuhras, 20; 
restrictions, among the Pafijaéb Hill Tribes, 


dll f,; customs and intercourse ... 370 £. 
Sddra, Chen4b r1y. a sea Seg 4 
Sogpoi mGonpa, Mongol Monastery in Basgo. 87 
Sohanpur inscription .., nee oe ene 270 
Sohgauré inscription a oe eve wae 118 
Solar dynasty... ies se oe 264, 267 
Somasimnha, a Paramarak. ‘ae ee. 166 
Somavati Amavas, festival ... se eon 303 
Somesgvara, court poet of Viradhavala wwe 172 


SoméSvara Mab&déva, temple at Pariar, con- 
tains a collection of metalimplements ... 53 


Sonari inscription x00 ase ete 121 n. 
(n) Song, a Chin giant ... ‘ie see wee 209 
Sonpat, tn. ove ove ee one oe «20 
Sorcerers, among the Chuhras ava we $20 


Sota or Sagai, form of betrothal bee ee 282 

Spahawne for Ispahan, 103; or Lar, 104, 105, 
125, 128, 180 £., 134 

spindt karam, death ceremony soe wae OM 


INDEX. 


spirits, among the Chuhras, 20; worshipped 

by the Chins, 204, 208 f., 214; among the 

Pafijab Hill Tribes .. 296, 303, 309 f. 
Sriharsha, author of a Nisaeduasdatachor ita, 151 
Srt-Harshadeva, 7. ¢., Siyaka ... 159, 165, 169 
Sri-Hatakegvara, Sivatemple.. ..  .. 158 
Sripurdnd, a work which refers to the life of 
Jivaka 285, 297 
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Sriraigam, tn. ... in ws OOO 
Siivallabha or VA paliehia I. we 165,168 
Sii-Vardhamana... vee 285 
Sritadpannas, sandidabes for sanchte ‘ie 122 
Steg-thsang-ras-chen, a Lama ug oe §=86 
Stars, lucky and unlucky woe O07 
Stimulants, among the Pafij4b Hill Trihes ... 315 
St. Jno. de Acra... sae ize au 177 £. 
St. John the Evangelist eve see ea AED 
Stromboli.. age a wee 175 


stipes, apened by Aéska, 118; in honour of 
the Sdkyas 120 #, 
Sadr. s of the Pafijab Hill Tribes 264 f.. 269, 
272; and polyandry, 277 f., 297; of Madras, 
348 n. 
Stids, section of the Vaisyas, 265, 268, 271; 
and marriage .. 275; 277; 279 ff; 283, 
239, 311, 314, 370, 572 £. 
Sugar, old Anglo-Indian term vee 252 


eae eee eee 


Sugga, Brahman sept ... as Sie. way 2 
Sdjaka for Styaka, Sindhurdja...  .. — «. 158 
Sika, a Brahman We, he sea eee OS 
Sukét, in the Hill States or ses aie: OO 
sukirtt, word in the Piprahwa Vase mscrip- 
tion, possible meanings, 117 and n., 118, 
120 ff. 
Subshma ws su one one ee . 384 
Sulémaninigandu, Tamil lexicon, compiled by 
Mandalapurusha, date of ... soe vee 288 
sulka, superintendent of tolls ... ane 349 n. 
Sultan Islam or Salim Shah Sur see ooo «(oD 
Sultan Khan, brother of Najib Khan... 0es05 f, 
Sultin Mahmad . ws Seis ate oo A 
Sultan Mahamiisd of Ghor ... ee we C4 
Sultén Sdrang 1. suet tee BCT 
Sultaénptir in Kald, pass into Tibet ... vee 274 


Surhgandavirtta Chéla or Rajéndra Chéladéva 288 
Sunairs, Mairs Sunars, a sept ... 51 
stip, winnowing sieve 20 

Superstitions, among the Chuhras, 19; among 
the Paijab Hill Tribes ae we 906 £., 312 
Stiraj or Solar Rajpdt dynasty 264, 287 
Sdraj Mall, a Jat, and Ahmad Shah ... 46, 4, 51, 
55, 58 

Surat, Richard Bell a 101 and n., 102 n., 
108 and n., 128 and n., and Thos. Pratt ... 173 
Surbulan Khan, Governor of Ahmadabad ... Il n, 
sursat, fines in kind 


e668 enue 
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Terms, by Sir Richard Temple... oo. 20a 
siiak, impurity ... ie ae wae 19, 281 
stitak patak =e ose oe exe 270 
|; Sutlej, riv. aaa vey ; eve O00 
svakiya ae vee ses eee » 128 
Svoboda, Dr., and the acioobanese language.. 387 
swatharina, mental condition ... ‘a oes Olt 
swayamvara, selection of a husband by a 

princess a ae ene O10 
Sylvain Lévi, Prof, on hs Pipr ahwa Vase 

Inscription sx aie see a 120 ff. 
Symon,the Tanner nn aes see oo, 179 
Tabagdt-t- Akbari, and the Gakkhars... ... 5, 8 


Labaqgdi-i- Nisti?, a work which mentions the 
Khékars or Khékhars 
Taber, mt, wa see eae ‘an 177 £. 
Tabé, N. Andamanese tribe ... we «= 217, 238 
Taboo, or ceremonial prohibition, among the 
Chuhras “ver, 220 
Tabriz, Tauris or Toweave: Hated by B. Bell. 123 
Tabu, its effect on the Nicobarese language. 319 
Tabli for Khokharain ... oes re ie 
Tailapa, k. of Kalyana, sent an expedition 


een mi 


eee ete 


against Gujarat ies see te eo 151 
Tailapa ll.,k.of Kalyana  ... «we. 169,171 
Taimur Shah cee ene oe aoe nee 63 - 


Taiyibeh, Taiba or Tyabe, visited by R. Bell, 183 
Taju’l-Ma-asir, the work which contains the 


earliest mention of the Kéhars or Khokhars, +4 
Tak-bansi, the descendants of Beordasihsé, 
1 and n. 
takhts, platforms «+ ose ‘es ere (00 
Takshail, Taxiles, founder of Takshala or 
Taxila ... ast es ‘es see oe «8 
Takshak, descendants of Beorasahsi... wer 
Takshala, Taxila, modern Dheri Shahan .. 2 
talaka 1-bdin, irreversible divorce a. wee 278 
talé tree ae _ ae sek 78 f. 
tallying, Nicobarese system ... ose 860 ff, 
Tamil works Say aad sie ry 285 £. 
Tamraparnui, riv, ». ee ee TT ve 852 
Tangier, Tangeere ve eee eee LV aN DD, 
Tanjor, MSS. at... 0 eee see re 149 
tankah, a small coin is cay ee we 60 
tanzé, pig for sacrifice ... : oe cee 1D 
tapds, asceticism... sx aes oe wee OS 
tag?yahk, a white fillet ... exe nee we 18 
Jara, the white .. ie sas ave sie KOU 
Térab,in Keénthal ... ie _— 38 ff, 
Tara Dévi, of Tarab ... aa ina woo f, 
térahdra, a string of pearls... a ve 155 
Tara Mat, goddess. see : oe «OD 
56, 59 ' Tara Nath, a jogt ‘ne ‘as ave ie 9O.Ts 
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Tarikh-t-kmad Shéh?, on the invasion of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali .. as we «70 
Tirtkh-i-Alamgir Sint one the invasion of 


Ahmad Shah Abdali.. a 70 

TP irikh-i- Mubdrak- Shand, mentions the Kho- 
khaTs a eas se see so de 
Tarturs in the Pafijab ... aes eee wm OS 
Tatar, a Gakkhar eee ese . Sandn, 
Tattooing, among the Chins ... eae LO 
taung-yd, Chin, cultivation .. eve .. 210 
Tauris, Tabriz, Towreys oe ai sas 120 
tavd, an iron dish ius Sis iw 9 
Tavernier, traveller as 100 n., 125 n., 126 n., 
128 n. 
te’wiz, a Charm ws. ade ee Bee wee §=—20 


Taxila, Takshala... ae see es An. 2 
Tea, old Anglo-Indian term «. oe wee 252 
ték, a word of summons ve .. 273 
Tekhar, Telhar fort in the Patjab, also 
Thankar, Talhat, etc.... oui ww. Jandn. 
Temples, a feature of every Paiijab village... 273 


Tenants, among the Pafijab Hill Tribes ... 374 
Teressa, Nicobarese dialect, 217 ff., 854 ff; 


numerals, 361 f., 864; cocoanut reckoning, 
365 £. 
thabyé or Eugenia, plant eis vee =: 2.08, 210 
thadaird, atime .. oe snes ee 88 
Thagw&, in the Koti State ... is owe §=98 
thakur-dwdrd, a temple... ae 298, 300, 308 

Thikurji Lachhmi Narayan, temple in Keén- 
thal —s awe ove one vee nee oe 41 


Thakurs, 266; or movannds ose woe 268 
thali,a platter ... av dei ave 19, 41 
Thankar, Talhar, Tekhar Telhar, tn... 7 and un, 
Thare di kotwil, magistrate ... wee aoe B00 
Phare dé mahtd, chief financial minister ... 850 
haréth sue sae esa noe 350 n., 351 n. 
hdr?, or chaur?, tribal head-quarters... ... 270 
Thathéraé or Bharéras, a caste ... oe 814,370 


The Age of the Tamil Jivakachintdmani, by 
T. S. Kuppuswami Sastri... vee 285 ff. 
The Seasons of Girdhar Sadhu, by the Poet- 
ess Sanvri Sakhi eee Sis ree 315 £, 
Theog, Hill State, feudatory to Keénthal, 33; 296 
Theory of Universal Grammar, published 
ante, Vol, XXVIII, 1900, by Sir Richard 
Temple, 181 ff.; applied to the Andamanese 
Languages, 217 f€.; to the Nicobarese 
Language eevee OL? Hf,3 853 FE. 
Thinds, a J&t subsection és ie ow OO 
thoda, an arrow ... side eee 130 Th 
Thomas, Mr., and the Pipr sien ‘Vase inscrip- 
ti0T. aes ve ae oe 124 
Thond, near Simla ‘ee ses Si oe «4 
Thse-dbang-dongrub, Tibetan minister, in- 
scription by him sea 92 £, 
Thuan, Chhimba subsection .., eve we 52 


aeo Ses 


Thugyt, Chin, head-man ous aes wee 209 
#, Toda,a holy dairy ... aie ve wu. =83 
Tiberias, Tyberious =. ose ses 177 £, 
Tibet, W., Archdology in se Oo f., 148 
Tibet, and Buddhism, 268; trades with the 
Pafja4b Hills .. 9 a. ‘ae nie - Seay 74 
Tibetan characters in Sheh inscriptions, 93 ; 


conquest vee oes eee eee §=98 
Tibetan, Central, dynasty ane rr owe «96 
Tibetans sae es see eae ee 
“ikd, heir-apparent to araji ... wee 00, 84, 89 
tilak flowers ive ive ses wo. 42 
tilaka, brow ornament ... ane ee 154 and n, 
Tillab, hill see nag age see ve OH 
Timma I.,a Tuluva k. ... re ine vee ODA 
Timma IL, a Tuluva k.. eae OU 


Timur invaded India, 3; aa the Khékhars. 6,8 n, 
Tincal, old Anglo-Indian term ies » 252 


Tippdimbiké, queen of Nrisirhha eee woe GOD 
Tir Mahasu, Hill pargand see ay wee «OO 


Tirotanamala, an excrementitious product. 376 n, 
Tird, a f2ké of Jungi ... Se ae 34, 36 
Tirumurat, Saiva Tamil Scriptures ... 288 n. 
Tirupati or Séshadri, tn. is de vee OOD 
Tiruttakkadévar, author of the Jévakachinté- 


MANE see gee cs Se vie 287 f, 
Tivuttondarpuranavaralaru, a work by Uma- 

patisivacharya .. bei ee tee tte 
Tiruvannimalai, Arunachala, tn. se oe BOD 


Tiravarur in Tanjore dist,, temple at. 288 n, 
Tiruvisaippd, a part of the Saiva Tamil 


Scriptures sie de ies 288 n, 
tithi, date.. aee ooe aoe eee » 812 
tithi shradh, ceremony . , 303 


Titles, courtesy, among the Pattjab Hill Tr ‘bse 312 
Todas, The, by W. H. R. Rivers, book-notice, 83 
Tomaines, tomdn Persian coin, 104£.; tomaun, 
128 and n, 
Tonda, a gan worshipped in Manfin rs 13) 
Tons, riv.. _ “ae 200 £263 
Totemiste,- in his: Patjéb, further traces of, 
by H. A. Rose... " cones we DAE 
Totemism, among the Patijab Hill Tribes ~.. 272 
Towreys, Tauris, Tabriz ii its ae. 128 
Trade, among the Patijéb Hill Tribes .. 279 
Travels of Richard Bell and John Campbell 
in the Hast Indies, Persia, and Palestine 
1654—1670, by Sir Richard Temple, conti- 


nued from Vol, XXXV.,p, 210... 98 ff., 
125 ff., 178 ff, 

Tribes of the Paijab Hills, see Pafijab. 264 ff.; 
289 ,, 370 ff. 

Trimargaga, the Ganed riv. ... ss vee 158 
Trinkut, Nicobarese isl. vis ais oor 018 
Tripoli, Trippiloe Cr aa sen LUT 


Tripura, cap. of the Haihayas, captured by 
Vakpatiraja II, eee ese eee eee 169 
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Trivandrum, AnantaSayana ... ve ase OOD | Vadaja, wife of Siyaka, the Paramara k. . ld 
Tréch, and the Kanaits... dais Sia Pree es ae anaG n., 168 
Tsanpo, k. of Ladakh ... 0 as 94,97 | Vadibhasitnha’s works and thestory of Jivuka, 
bTsanpo, dynastic name of the Central Tibe- O85 fi. 

tan dynasty ea .. 96 | Vagad, arma PLOVINCE aon ase ae iva! 
Tsan-po-Lha chen, line of Centr al Tibet D6 £. | Vagada ... ss a - sad is7n, 1 
Tsong-khapa, reformer ... ; 09 | Vaghbata, the oes afithan of the Alaii- 
tuldé dén, almsin grain, etc. se sve Ge ONG, | karatilaka ves eo 154 2, 
tuldpurusha, Ceremony 2 ase . 852 | Vairisithha, a Parnas . wes 165, 185, 167 
tilast plant wee eeewee Ss ave BIL | Vairow'll, c. in the Padjib wok. 
tulsi shrub oes ae jas we «=: CG, S16 | Vaishanavas, in the Pafijab Hill Tribes e272 
Tuluva kings a sis . 952 | Vaishnavas, probably Krishan Brdihmans. 286 n. 
Tuluvas of the W. Const anne devil’ legends, 35 n. 290, 314 
tuiyait manimandiram, a holy place se ». 158 | Vaisyas, 264 2.; table of Hill Sections 0208 ; 
Tunwars, rulers of Delhi eee ae ie OF 289 
téirah, a qualified claimant... ete .. 60 | Vajrankuga, k. of the Asuras, in the Narasd- 
Turdnis, the ses eee aus we 47 «|e hasdikacheritu see ws 154, 156 #.; 172 
Tadris, a tribe, 36; among the Paitjab Hill Tribes, Vajrapani, Bodhissatva Phyag-rdor ... 86, 89 F 

271, 275 ; countenance prostitution... 277; 279; 97 £. 

802; 308; 314; 372 ff. | Vajravardhani, incarnated in the abbesses of 

Turks in Candia ... eee wie _ 175 n. the Samding Monastery a. wo. =83 
Turrah-hde, tufts on hats eT .«. 56 | Vakpatiraja I., Paraémara k. 1501. ns , 163, 165 ff. 
Turvasu, mythicalk. ... ves ies 1 902 | Vakpatiraja ii, or Amoshavarehe or Prith- 
Tizak-i-Bébart, and the Gakkhars ... de 8 vivallabha, or Srivallabha ... 165 and n., 166, 
Tvashtri ... nse sae as ss oe 158 167 and n., 158 and n,, 169, 170 and n, 
Tyabe, Taiyibeh, Taiba, tn. ... s w. 183 | Vakpatirajadera, k. of Malava . 150 and n. 


Tydgaraéja temple at Tiruvardr in Tanjore 


district contains an inscription... 288 n, 
Tygrisse, riv., 180; or Tygris 4. ae awe 182 
Uch, tn, in the Panjab ose eee ese eee 5 


Udasi, caste, originally mendicants ...270 f,, 279, 
283, 290, 373 

Udayapur inscription and Vakpatiraja L, 
167 and n. 

ugrdkd, tax-collector, also called durbsal, dru- 
biydl and mugaddam ... wee OSL 
Ujhyani, in the United Provinces 69 

Ujjain, co., 164 n.; conquered by the Para- 
maras, 165 f.; and the Kshatriyas ... 267; 270 

Ujjayini, tn,, mentioned in the Navasdhasia- 
kachar ita ue 153 £., 156, 159, 165 


eae een 


ose ano 


Ujjvaladatia, ante ye eS ae 
ulash, table money Pu bcs er see, OL 
Umiapatisivacharya, a Saiva teacher ... wee 288 
Unchah-ganw, Baran .. one sas we «10 
upartka, probably a tax see ex O£9 and n, 
updsak, devotees es _ ies ewer 42 
Upendra, Paramfrak... 163 and n., 165 # 
‘Usman Khan, a Commander ase on 56, 62 


Utpalardja or Vakpatiraja II... 164 and n,, 165 
and n., 167 n., 168 
Uttar, son of Brahma, ancestor of the Chav: 
dar Bansi caste wie vee 267 
Uttara Khanda ... . 258 
Utterapurdna, that part of the Mahdpurdna 
composed by Gunabhadrachérya ..  .. 287 


eee see wes 


Vallabha, k, .167 n. 
Vallabha, author eee » 168 
Vallabhadeva, author of the S ubhdshitgvali.149 n. 


ene eee eee lee 


Vammaéarag religion — ses one see wwe 272, 
Vam Margis, worship the genital organs... 296 
Vankshu .. ee = eae on 172 


Vanku, a Muni, in the Neves vaatibachanita. 
154, 157 £.,172 


Varadaémbika, queen to Achyuta ice see ODE 
Varadaraja temple  — ase ss es one O52 
Varnasrama dharnva ee. ae saa » 38h 
YVasishtha, a Vedic sage eae oo. 162 n., 166 
Sasubandhnu, the three brothers aT 117 n. 
Vasudeva, father of Krishna ... ce oe OLD 
Vasuki, king of the Nagas... aie aes SOL 
Vaux, Mr., murdered by the Jarawas, 
February, 1902 ie as aes fc ake 
Védas, the guide of the Ar ase 208 vee 204 £, 
Vedic religion among the P. H. Tribes vee 290 
Védvas, begging tribe «. ees we ase 140 
Venetians and Candia .. See ae 7on, 
Venkatagiri, c. as. wit se ie ree BOM 
Venkataraya or Chinavenkatadri, son of 
Achyuta asi tos ans vee ree BOE 
Venkata-vilaésa mandapa sae dus w B02 
Vidarbha, co. = Berar ... re we 376 £., 379 
Vidh, goddess a a vee Uh 


Vidy4dharas, i in the Nivadthaatakuonar tta. 157 £. 


Vidyadhart, Chandaladevi, q. v. ae vee 172 
Vidyapurl, Vijayanagara “ we BOR 
Vijaya, daughter of Sita, the rer 163 n, 
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Vijayanagara or Vidyapuri ... — oes ve O00 
vithad sharddh, death ceremony «+ + 284 
Vikrama era ase one 164 n., 170 and n. 
Vikrama Samvat... 0 uso eve 166 
Vikramaditya, k. oe = ees G4 ad De 
Vikramaditya-Tribhuvanamalla, k, ... «. 172 


Vikramdiakadevachania, a work by Bilhana, 
171 and n., 172 and n. 


Vinayasénacharya, an author «. 0 wwe 287 
Vindhya, mts, ... ae see we 13d, 159 
Viradhavala of Dholk& ... ss acckta 
Viranrisithhardya, son of Nrisihha w» 852 
Virasénicharya, an author 4. ve wwe 289 
Virk, Jat tribe ... woe 2 De 


Virk Khokhar, defeated Kaid Raj of “Mar war. 2 
Virlidhaka, massacred the Sakyas . 121 
vishaya, probably subdivision of a désa or 


mandala a ee ee 348 n. 
Vishnu ave seb i . 169 
Vishna, g. is 164 ni 263, 376, 378, 383 f. 
Vishnukatchi, tn. tes oo owe » 302 
Visvamitra, son of Gadhi Se. Tiss 162, 166 
Visvankusa, a character in the Navasdhasdn- 

kacharita or ooo esos 154, 158 
vratas, rites, ceremonies eee oe O18 
Vuleano, Vuleanello, islands ... «0. aes 175 
Vyasa, arranger of the Vedas... a0 axe 159 


Wakna, Hill pargand 1. we’ ase wee: BB 
Wala Jah Bahadur. a ow oes 68 
Walan, in the Simla Hill States oe tee 8D 
Wali Khan, Shah tos eo tee wee 4D 
Wanla, castle in W. Tibet sn ass we 85 


Wano, Pahart, an image Pr ae ia BU 

Wasirs of Koh&t and totemism oes 52 

Water distribution among the Pafijab Hill 
Tribes ... vas ace ‘ss one awe OVD 


Wazir, chief minister 2 9 ose ae se 300 
Wazirs, kardars or méhtds, temple overseers. 273 f. 
White, Mr., and R. Bell sis - 100 
Widows, re-marry among the Pafijab Bil 
Trtbes se nee tetas ney 280 
Wilayat, tn., and Ahmad Shah, 12 £., 49, 65 
Witches, among the Chuhras, 20 ; among the 
Ching as aes ts aes 2009 
wisdrats, sub-divisions of a district... 350 


Women, restriction as to, among the Paitjab 
Hill Tribes ne ae oe vee BLL 

Worship, among the Patti ‘Hills Tribes, 
forms of, 296; ia of, 298 ; objects of ; of 
spirits, 303 f.; of ae of animals, 


ete, oce eee ane bee 306 
Writing of the Pe Vase fase pis: and 


that of the Asoka inscriptions aa vee 118 
yabée? een see ete eo eee Gee 51 
Yadavas or Jadavas, a race ead 302 f, 


Yahyé Khan, Nawab, and Ahmad Shah. 66 
yai-shen, a Chinteacher... » 208 £,, 214 
yajna, sacrifice ... . aoe 376 n, 
yakkah, gentlemen troopers .«. .. 0. 69 
Yama,g.calledAm .. ., 84; 303 ; 349 n. 
Yamdok, lake in Tibet .., és : 

yang-lat or gyinye bush» scone ane 
Ya’qdb ‘Ali Khan, an Afghan... a, 70 


yas, Chin, vegetable patches 207, 210 
Yasobhata, alias Ramangada, minister to 
Sindhuraja us, ase nse we 154 F179 
Yasodhavala, k. .., oni aig jae 166 
Yat tribe w. ae Sea is as ier BL 
yatim, a servant? vor tee 18 
Yayati, progenitor of the Yadavas ...  .. 165 
Yére, N. Andamanese tribe... we =. 217, 238 


Yérewa, N. Andamanese division, 217; langua- 

ges dnd those of the Southern group 288, 244. 
Yin, a Chin spirit « 204 
Yuvaraja of Chedi, and Vakpatir3 aja IL. ve 169 


Zachariae, Dy., and the Navaséhasdikacharita, 
1o2 n., 154 n., 159 n, 161 n,, 164 n,, 167 n, 
Zafarndma, work, mentions the Khokkars, 6 and n. 


Zainu'l-Abidin of Kashmir ,., oe 72, 8n. 
Zakariyaé Khan, governor of Lahor ... 66 n, 
Zat Fair, at Garén, Kednthal ... ate endl fe 
a1, Sumerian, spirit .., ee ius ove 204 
Zinat Mahal, achief ... see ake wee = 49 


Zirah Khan, amir of Samana, and the Khé- 


khars ws oe use tte OE 
(n) 26-yat, Chin ancestry 4. se ave 206 
Zuhak, for Dahak ave eer saga Mh, 
Zuhr, afternoon prayer. se ans 56, 60 
ZYOM, Wit. se arene wet we LY 
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pasattharam. AMMg. 390. 
pasattharo, AMg. 390, 
pasamanti, JAM. 489. 
pasammai. M, 489. 
pasammanta, MM, 489. 
pasarai. M. AMg. 477 
pasaradi, §, 477. 

pasasi, A, 594. 

pasaru. Dh. 25. 

pasalu, Dh. 25, 468, 477, 
pasavai, Pkt. (AMg,) 473, 434, 
pasavo. AMse. 381. 
pasianti, M. 491. 
pasdamanassa, M, 491. 
pasdeum. MM. 573. 
pasiesi. M. 491. 
pasidémhi. Pkt. 404. 
°pasahiay. Pkt. 180. 
pasia. M, 14, 80, 482. 


pasidhila. MM. AMg. 8. 115, 221. 


pasina. AMg. 188. 
pasindim. AMg. 356. 
pasindim. AMg, 358, 
pasinani, AMg. 388. 
pasiddhi, M. 70. 
pasida, ‘S, 80. 
pasidadu, 8S. 469. 
pasidanti. S. 456. 
pasidantu. 8. 471. 

pasu. AMg. M. 16, 227. 
pasutta, M.S. 70. 
pasuvaino. M. 379. 
pasuhatta. Pkt. 194. 
past. AMg. 350. 
pasiiaminde, Pkt. 063, 
pasiyani. AMg, 367. 
pasedhi. AMg. 66, 304. 
paskhaladi. Mg. 306. 
paskhalanti, Mg. 306. 
pasta, Mg, 271. 
pastivia. Mg. 551. 
pastide. Mg. 310. 
passa. S. AMg, 315, 590. 
passurie, 8. 310. 

paha. M. JM, 403. 
paham. AMg. 403. 
pahane, Pkt. (AMg.) 466, 515, 
Pahatthe. M. 3662. 
pahammai. Pkt. 188. 
pahammanta, M. 540. 
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See AL. : ee 
vabarai. Med ‘7. 


vabimijjanta. aL. 543, 
pabare. AMeg. 517, 
De rem. A 14s, 


sahil, A, £43, 
pahili, A, 449. 
pahina, AMg, 120. 
pahu. M, JM. 379. 


i pahuccal. A, 286, 299. 


pahudi. Pkt. (AMg.?) 218. 
pahuno. 8, M. 379, 380, 
pabuttana, 3S, 597, 
pahudi. §. Mg, 218. 
pahudia. 8S. 218. 
pahuppai. MM, 286, 800, 586, 557. 
pahuppire, Pkt, 458. 
pahummi. M. 312, 379. 
pahussa. AL. 379. 

pahi, M. 71, 380. 
pahia. M. 476. 
pahinam, Mg. 381. 
pahe. AMg. 403. 
pahéjja. AMg, 252, 466. 
pahena. M. JM. 403. 
pahenam, AMg, 403, 
pabo. Pkt, 403. 

paholi, M. 161. 

pakke. Meg. 324, 
pahkam. Mg, 324. 

paa. M, 186. 

paai. Pkt. 487. 

paada, M. Mg. 70. 
paadia. M. 70. 

paadora, M. 159. 
paavadana, MM. 165, 
paavapphala. M. 196. 
paavidha. Pkt. 165. 
paa. 8. 376. 

paara, Pkt. 167, 

pai. Pkt. 487. 

paia. M. 53, 82. 
paikka, M, JM.S. A, 82, 165, 194. 
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piinam, AMg, 215, note 1. 
paima, AMg. 602. 

vaiya, JM, 53, 82, 

pir. AMg, 87, 292. 

painam. AMg. 215, note 1. 
pan. AMg, (text) 341. 

paua, MM. 53, 82, 219. 

paue, Pkt. 45, note 3. 

paum. AMg. JM. 181, 341, 465, 573. 
paukarissami. AMg. 341, 
paukama, AMg, 577. 
paukujja, AMg. 341, 464, 
pauda. AMg. 219. 

paunai, AMg. 18, 504, 531. 
paunanti. AMg. 504, 
paunantitta, Pkt. 582, note 2. 
paunittae, AMg. 504. 
paunitta, AMg. 582. 
paunissimi. AMg. 531. 
paunihii, AMg. 531. 
paunéjja. AMg. 504, 

pauda. §. 53, 82. 
paudamagge. Pkt, 30. 
paubbhavittae, AMg, 578. 
paubbhavittanam, AMg. 475, 583. 
paubbhavittha. AMg, $41, 517. 
paubbhiys, AMg. 341, 
paubbhiya. Pkt. 68. 
pauyaim. AMg. 358. 
paurana, AMg, 104, 

paurani, AMg. 104. 
paullaim. AMg. 595. 

pausa, M, AMg, JM. 5S. 358. 
pauso. Pkt, 413. 

paina. M. JM. 586. 

pie. A. M. 3668, 3672, 
paéjjaba. JM. 463. 

pactta., JM, 582. 

paesu. Meg, 371. 

pacsa. AMeg, 360, 

pachi, AMg, 350, 

pao, AMg. 342. 

paosinina, AMg. 133, 3438. 
pamgharin. Marathi, 213. - 
pamgharnem. Marathi, 218. 
pamghurnem, Marathi, 213. 
pakida, Mg, 53, 82. 
pakhanda, AMg. 265. 
pagada. AMg. 70. 

pagadiya, AMg. 70, 


pagabbhi. AMg. 296. 
pagabbhiya. AMg, 296. 
pagaya. AMg. 58, 82. 
Pagasasana. M, 202. 
Pataliputta. P. 190. 
patibiriya, Pali, 176. 

pathe. Dh, 25. 

padai. 8. 553. 

Paidaliuita. M. Mg. 292. 
Padaliputta, JM. 292. 
Padaliputtaa, S. 292. 
Padaliputtammi. JM. 313, 3664. 
Padaliputte. JM. 3668. 
padave. Pkt."45, note 3. 
padia. Pkt. 589. 

padiékka. M. AMg. 77, 168, 
padikka, Pkt. 163. 
padipphaddhi, M. (?) AMg. (2) 77. 
padiyakka, AMg. 163. 
padivad, M. 77. 

padisara, Pkt. 77, 
padisiddhi, M. (2?) AMg. (2)8. 77. 
padihera, AMg. JM. 176. 
padiherattana, JM, 176, 597, 
paducciya, AMg. 163. 

pade. Dh. 25. 

padei. M. 558. 

pademi. Mg. 553. 

padhe. Dh. 25. 

padhei. Pkt. 551. 

pana. 8, 132. 

panaitta. Pkt. 600. 
panatidia. M. 885. 
panagaim, AMg. 438. 
panajai. AMg. 364, 382. 
panajaio. AMg. 364. 
panahio. AMg. (text) 141. 
pani, AMg. 141, 367, 465. 
pantim, AMg. 358, 367. 
panini. AMg. 358, 367. 
pania. M.S, Mg. A. 82, 91. 
paniem. <A. 128. 

paniéna, A. 128. 

panimsi. AMg. 74, 312, 379. 
paninam. AMg. 99, 460. 
panino. AMg. 405. 
panipéjja. AMg. 376. 
paniya. AMg. JM. 91. 
pani. AMg. 380. 

pania. 8.91, 










paniya. AMg. 91. 

pann. AMg. 105 and note 1, 372. 
panini. AMg. 381. 

pane. AMg. 358, 460. 

panehi. AMg. 350. 

patave. Ved, 578. 
patukkhepena. CP. 225. 
patukkheva. CP, 158. 
patukkhevena, OP. 191, note 1. 
padavandanam. S. 519, 
padahimto. S, (false) 365. 
padinam. AMg. (false) 215, note 1. 
padu. Dh, 25, 346. 

padum. AMg. M.S. 578. 
padurakasi, AMg. 341. 
paduresae, AMg, 341. 
padesum. Mg. 371. 

padehim. Mg. Dh. 368. 

papa, P.190. 

papurana. AMg, 104. 
pamadda, AMg. 291. 
pamarado. 58, 22. 
pamarahimto. 8. (false) 22, 365, 
pamokhkham., Pkt. 193. 
pamékhkhanam. Pkt. 193. 
pamékhkhehim. Pkt. 193, 
paya. AMg. 87. 

payae. AMg. 578. 

payam. AMg. 342, 465, 
payacchitta. AMg. 165, 301. 
payatta. AMg. 90. 
payattiniya, AMg. 80. 
payam. AMg. 141. 

payaya. AMg. JM. 53, 82. 
payave. AMg. 578. 

payd. AMg. JM. 360, 498. 
payaim. AMg. 438. 

payahina, AMg. 65, 328, 
para. Pkt, 167. 

paraa. M. 167. 

parakera, Pkt. 78. 

parakka, Pkt, 279, 598, 
paragamino. AMg. 405. 
paraddha. Pkt. 249. 
paraddhi. §, 249. 
paradhiranna. Pkt. (false) 142. 
paravii. AMg. 411, 

paraa. Pkt. 167, 

parapata. Pali, 112. 

patavaa. M, 112, 167. 
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paravada. §. 112. 


| paridosia, §. 208. 
}pare, Pkt. 112, 
|paregangam., Pkt, 112. 


paretarangini. Pkt. 112. 
parepata. Pali, 112. 


parémha. Pkt, 455. 


pareva. AMg. (text) 112. 
pareval, AMg, 112. 


i parevaya. AMg. 112. 

| parevayaga. AMg. 112. 
| paroha. M. 70. 

| pilaka, CP. 191, 260. 


palambam, 8S. Pkt. M. 5. 
palambu. §. A. 5. 


| palidogia, Meg. 203. 

| palevi. A. 588. 

i pava. M. 504. ' 

| pavai. M. JM. J®. AMg. (verse) 8, A. 102, 


504. 


] pavaissam. §. 504. 

| pavaii. M. 504. 

| pavai. A. 454, 

| pavao, AMg. 364, 

| pava, AMg, 350. 

fpavam. AMg. 516, 

| pavamse, AMg. (text) 409. 
| pavaceya. AMg,. 409. 


pavadana. Pkt, 165. 
pavadi. JS. 21, 504, 


j pavanti. M, JM. 5S. 504, 
fpavami, A. 454, 504. 

| pavaya. PEAMg. 364, 

| pavayana. AMg. 70. 

| pavayando. JM. 460. 


pavavihi. JM. 379. 


| pavasi. Pkt. (M.) 427, 504, 
| paviu. AMg. 365. 
i pavio, AMg. 360. 


paviduyasayaim. AMg. 265, 447, 


| pavaraa. M. 167. 

j pavalia, M. 167. 

i pavasu. Pkt. (AMg.?) 105, 118. 
j pavasua. Pkt, 118, 

 pavia. A. 565, 

p paviai. A. 545. 


pavium, M. 576. 


| paviiina. P. 586. 
pavijja. AMg. 504. 
| navittha, JM, 414. 
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paviya. JS. 504, 591. 

paviram. Pkt, 351, 

pavissasi, 1S. 531, 

pavihi. M. 531. 

pavibisi. Mg. 531. 

pavihise, M. 531. 

paviadi. §. 545. 

pavidha. Pkt. 165. 

paviyamse. AMg. JM. 409, 414. 

pavisu. A. 63, 351, 531, 

pavuda. Dh. 8. 219. 

pavurana. Pali, 104. 

pavusa. Pali, 858. 

pavei. JM. 504. . 

paveum. AMg. JM. 465, 574. 

pavedi. JS. 8. 504, 

pavénti. M. JM. 504, 

pavemi. Mg. 504. 

pasastide. Mg. 310. 

pasa. M. AMg. JM.S. 63, 87, 815. 

pasail, AMg. JM. 9, 63, 169, 488, 525, 
561. 

pasaitia, Pkt. 582, note 2. 

pasa, AMg. 469, be 

pasam. Pkt. 9. 

pasanda, Mg, AMg. 265. 

pasandiya. JM. 265. 

pasamane. AMg. 561. 

pasammi. AMg. 366, 

pasaya, AMg. 396, 

pasalla. M. 595. 

pasallia, M,. 595. 

pasavana, AMg. 70. 

pasavanel. AMg. 559. 

pasaha, AMg. 71. 

pasde, JM. 3662. 

pasina. JM. S. 268, 

pasiuom. AMg, 465. 

pasiukima. AMg, 577, 

pasiukame. AMe. 68, 

pasijjai. M, 70. 

pasijja. AMg. 460. 

pasittae. AMg. 578. 

pasitta, AMg, 63, 582, 

pasittinam. AMg, 583, 

pasiddhi. M. 70. 

pasiya, AMg. 184, 590, 

pasiyavva. AMg. 570, 

pasiyavvam, AMg. 63. 

pasiya. AMg. JM. 78, 590, 


| pahana. 


pasihii, AMg. 525. 

pasu. Pkt. 89. 

pasatts, M. 70, 

paso, Pkt, 6, 9. 

paham. AMg. 315, 524. 

pahanao, AMg, 141, 354, 360, 418. 

pahanda. Mg. 265. 

pahasi, A. 359, 491, 

M. AMg. JM. 263. 

pihanaga. JM. 263. 

pahami. JM. 315, 524. 

pahamo. AMg. 315, 524. 

pahim, AMg. 524. 

pahinti, M. 524, 

pahisii AMg, 524, 

pahuda. AMg. JM. 218. 

pahodiya. AMg. JM. 218. 

pi. M. AMg. A. JM. 8. 84, 148, 171, 174, 
180, 185, 187, 336 and note 7, 341, 417, 
427, 438, 441, 448, 462, 487 note 3, 498. 

pia. M.S. 96, 164, 186, 287, 391, 414. 

piaama. M. A. 164, 414, 

piadrinam. §. 405. 

pisi. M.A. 483, 

piau. M. 483. 

pia. <A. 350. 

piisi. M. 164. 

Piamvadé anusiiao. §, 156, 

planiveanaittaa, §. 600, 

piatiana. M. 597, 

Piatianenavi, M. 148, 

piadamsano, §. 414, 

piadama, §, 414. 

piadara. 8. 96. 

pladarétti. 8. (false) 96. 

pianti, 8. Mg. A, M, 456, 483, 

piantu. M., 483, 

piantena. M. 397, 

pianto. M. 397, 

plapabbhattha, A. 99. 

plabhattalam. Mg. 256, 

piara, Pkt, (A.) 389, 891, 

piaram., Pkt. 391, 

plaraha, A. 391. 

piare. Pkt. 391. 

plarena, Pkt, 391. 

piarehim. AMg, 39], 

plaro, Pkt, 391. 

piavi, A. 184, 588, 

piasahi, M. 8, 387, 515, 
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piassu. A. 106. 

piahu, <A. 106, 471, 483. 
pia. Mg. M. 367, 881. 
pidahara,. M. 156. 
pidim. M. 867. 
pidmahuppatti. M. 160. 
piamo. M, 483. 

piari. <A, 167, 

pidvai, A. 454. 
piimaimosana. A, 55, 
pil, AMg, 391. 

piinam, AMg. 391. 
piihin. AMg. 391. 

piu. A. 106. Pkt. 389, 391. 


piuccha. M.S. AMg, 148, 211, 315, 375. 


piund, M, AMg. 391, 
piuno. M. AMg. JM, 391. 
piullaa, Pkt, 595. 

piuvaha, M. 55. 

piusiya, AMg. 148, 315. 
piusukha, AMg, 55. 
piussa, AMg. 391, 
piussid. M. 148, 315. 
piussiya. AMeg. 148, 315. 
Piinam. AMg. 391. 
piisum, Pkt. 391. 
piihim. AMg. 391. 

pié. A. 85, 366a. 

pie. AMg. 483. 

piel. JM. 483, 

piéjja, AMg, 483. 

piétti. M. (false) 96. 

pic. M. 85, 175. 

pimcha, M. 74, 238, 301. 
pikka, M.AMg. 58. 101, 297. 
pikkhiya. JM. 590. 

picca. AMg, 587. 

piccha, M.AMg. 8, 74. 
picchai, AMg. JM. 84. 
picchanéjja. AMg. 84. 
picchée. AMg. 361. 
picchino. AMg. 405. 
picchi. AMg. 299, 405. 
pijja. AMg. 414, 

pijjai. M, 483, 539, 550. 
pijjae. M. Mg. (false) 539. 
pijjanta, M. 539. 
pijjantam. M, 397. 
pijjanti. M.S. (false) 539. 
pittadu, Mg. 271. 


pittha. AMg, JM. SS. D. 58, 119, 358. 
pitthao. AMg, JM, 69, 345. 

pitthadu. Mg. 271, note 1. 

pitthado. Mg. 5S. D. 69, 303, 345. 
itthao, AMg. 69, 345, 365. 

plitthahi, AMg. 69, 865. 

pitthi, A, Mg. 53, 308, 

pitthimsi. AMg, 386, 

pitthi. AMg. JM. 58, 358, 386, 


-piddai. AMg. 279, 548. 


pidhara, Pkt, 239. 
pidharaga. AMg. 239. 
pinaddha. M. AMg. 142. 
pinaddhai. AMy, 559. 
pinaddhavida. §. 559. 


pinaddhei, AMg, 589. 


Pindino, M. 405, 
pinidhattae. AMg. 142, 578. 
pinda. §. Mg. 119. 
pindavaia. Pkt. 84. 
pindiya. JM. 367. 

pinde. AMeg. 8663. 
pitahim. AMg. (false) 391. 
pittie. AMg. 361. 

pittijja. AMg. 286. 

pittel. AMg. 559. 

pidaram. §. A. Dh. 25, 391. 
pidare. ‘8. 391. 

pidaro. §. 391. 

pidalam. Mg. 391. 

pida, §. A. Mg. 185, 391. 
pidund. §. Mg. 391. 
piduno. §. Mg. 185, 391. 
pidham. Pkt. 78, 203. 
pindhana. A. 100. 
pinndga. AMg. 282. 
pibamo. M, 483. 

pibba. Pkt. 572. 

pimma. AMg, JM. 90. 
piyai. Pkt. 187. 

piyamane. AMg, 483. 
piyayama, JM. 414. 
piyaram. AMg. JM. 203 note 4, 391. 
piyarassa. JM. 391. 
piyaro. AMg. JM. 391. 
piyaha. JM. 483. 

piya. AMg. JM. 98, 391. 
piyavai. A. 454. 

piyavae. AMg. 552. 
piyahim. AMg. (false) 391. 
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pilamkbu. AMg. 74, 105, 132, 372. 

pilakkhu. AMg. 74, 105, 182. 

pila, PG. 226. 

pilaga. AMg. 70, 238. 

pilamka. AMg. 74. 

pilukkha. AMg, 74. 

piluttha. M. 188. 

pilosa. M. 138. 

piva. M. AMg. JM. P. Mg, 143, 191, 336, 
and note 6, 468, 488. 

pivai. M. JM. AMg. 465, 483. 

pivadi. SS. 483. 

pivadu. §. 483. 

pivamha. Mg. 360, 470, 483. 

pivasma. Mg. 470, note 4. 

pivami, Mg. 483. 

pivasiasi. Mg. 550, 555. 

pivasa, M. 305. 

pivahi. Mg. 468, 483. 

piviom, JM. 573. 

pivittae, AMg. 578. 

pivitta. AMg. 582. 

pivindhéjja. AMg, 489. 

piviadi. S, Mg. 539. 

piviadu. §. 539. 

pivianti. §. 539. 

piscila. Mg. 233. 

pistadu, Mg. 271, 

pisti. Mg. 303. 

pisa, OP. 191, 

pisalla, AMg. 150, 232, 595. 

pista, M.S. 282. 

pisdinds, AMg. 160. 

pisaji. Pkt. 202. 

pisiya. AMg. JM. 232. 

pisiyainda. AMg. 160. 

pista. Meg. 58. 

pistado, Mg. 69, 95, 303, 

pisti. Mg. 53. 

piham, Pkt, 78, 2038. 

pihajjana. AMg. 78. 

pihada. AMg. JM, 239, 258. 

plhadaga. AMg. 239, 

pibadaya. AMg. 239. 

pihappiham. JM. 78. 

pihdissam. §. 530. 

pihissami. AMg, 530. 

pihe. AMg,. 500. 

pihetina. JM. 586, 


piadi, 8, 539. 
pianti, §S. 539. 
piante. §. 589. 
piimand. AMg. 409. 

“ne. AMg. 409. 
piiadi. 8. 539, 
piusa, §, 121. 
pidai. AMg. 240. 
pidana. M, 240. 
pidantu. A. 100, 471. 
pida. M.JM.8. 240. 
pidapayati (Lena dialect), 7. 
pidia, M. 240. 
pidijjanta. M. 240. 
pidida. §. 240. 
pidiya. AMg, JM. 240. 
pidiadi. §. 240, 
Pidedi. 8. 240, 
pidha. M. 122, 198. 
pidhamadda. AMg. 291, 
pidhamaddia. .§. 291. 
pidhaniya, AMg, 80. 
pinatta. Pkt, 298, 597. 
pinattana. M. 298, 597. 
pinatthanatitthambhianana. 
pinoru. M. 159. 
pitvi. Ved. 588, 
pitvinam, Pkt. 583, note 1. 
pidi. 8. 72. 
pilana. AMg, 240. 
pila. AMg. 226, 240. 
pilia. Pkt. 240. 
piliya. AMg. 240. 
piliyaga. AMg. 240. 
piluttha. Pkt. 188, 
pilei. AMg, 240, 
pilvanam. Pkt. 588, note 1. 
pivaroru, AMg. 58. 159. 
pisai. Pkt, 76, 506, 
pisana. AMeg. 76. 
pisedi. 3S. 76, 506, 
pihéjja. AMg. 311. 
pumgava. M. AMg. JM. 412. 
pumcha, M, 74, 233, 301. 
pumcham, AMg, 143. 
pumvaii. AMg,. 409, 412, 
pumveya, AMg. 412. 
pumsa. Pkt, 486, note 3. 
pumsai. Pkt. 486 and note 3. 
pumsakoilaga, AMg. 412, 
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pukkhara. AMg. 125, 302. 
Pukkharakkha, §, 125. 
pukkharini, AMg. JM, 125, 302. 
pukkhalinie. Mg. 302. 

puggala, JS. Mg. 125. 
puggalamaiya, JS. 70. 

puccha, AMg. 74, 301. 
Pucchal, M. AMg. JM. 51, 235, 526. 
pucchania. 8, 571. 

°nucchaniu. AMg. (text) 182. 
pucchadi, 8. 51. 

pucchaha. A. 456. 

pucchahu. A. 51, 106, 456. 
pucchie. AMg. 361. 
pucchivedi. 8. 552. 

pucchia, M. 565. 

pucchiai. M. 85, 375. 
pucchium. M. 573. 

pucchimsu. AMg. 516. 
pucchijjai. M. JM. AMg, 542. 
pucchijjanti, AMg. 542. 
pucchijjanti. M. 542. 
pucchijjami. JM. 542. 
pucchittae. AMg. 578. 
pucchida. §. 565. 

pucchidavva. 3S. 570. 

pucchida. S. 145. 

pacchidum. 8. 573. 

pucchimi. A. 51, 454, 
pucchimo, M. 108,5455. 
pucchiya. JM. 568. 
pucchiyavva. AMg. 570. 
pucchiyani. JM. 357. 
pucchissam. AMg. §. 178, 516, 526. 
pucchissamo. AMg. 526. 
pucchiadi. 'S. 542. 

pucchiasi, §. 542. 

pucche. Pkt, (AMg:) 466, 515. 
pucchéjjamo, JM. 463. 
puccheyavva. AMg, 570. 
pucchehi. JM. 468. 
puchchidum. Pkt. 193. 
puichaj. M., 2383. 

putchanio, AMg. 182. 
putijikadaajjatittakitti’. 8. 156. 
punta, Mg. P. 282. 

puta. Pkt. 938, note 2. 
putabhedana. Pali, 238. 


puttha. M. AMg. §, D. 58, 311, 358, 565. 


putthado, 8. 69. 















putthapuvva, AMg. 516. 
putthavam. AMg. 396, 569. 
puttha. AMg. 598. 
| putthi, A, Mg. 53, 303. 
puithi, M, AMg, JM. 8. D. 53, 358. 
puttho, AMg.17, 516. 
) puda. 8. 292. 
| pudama, Pkt, 104, 
| pudhama, Pkt. 104 note 2, 221, 449. 
} pudhavi. Pkt. 94, 
) pudhaviau®. AMg, 162. 
| pudhavikamma. AMg, 97, 
| pudhavikdichimto. AMg. 369. 
| pudhavijiva. AMy. 97, 
1 pudhavisattha. AMe. 97, 
j pudhavisilapattaya. AMg. 97, 
| pudhavi. AMg. JS, JM. 8. Mg. A. 51, 115, 
139, 140, 221, 355, 
| pudhavinddhaloya, AMg. 162. 
| pudbavinadha. §. 97. 
| pudhavitoyana. JS. 97. 
| pudhavidagaagani. AMg. 156, 
pudhuma. Pkt. 104, 221, 449, 
| pudho. AMg. 78, 221. 
| pudhochanda. AMg. 78, 
| pudhojaga, AMg. 78. 
| pudhojana, AMg. 78. 
| pudhojiya. AMg. 78. 
| pudhosatta. AMg, 78. 
| pudhosiya, AMg. 78. 
| puna. AMg, JM. JS. M. 342, 367, 3670. 
| Punai, Pkt. 511, 
j punanyava, JM. 5S. 343. 
i punapasanayae, AMg. 343, 364. 
| punapunakkarana, Pkt. 329, 348, 
| punamanta. A. (metric) 601. 
| punar. AMg. JM. 148, 342, 343. 
| punarutta. M. §. 837, 343, 
} pund. Pkt. 343. 
+ punai. AMg. 342. 
pundim. “AMg, 342. 
punijjai. AMg. 8. 511, 536, 548, 
punijje. A. 536, 548. 
punu. A. 342. 
puno. M, AMg. JM. JS. 8. Mg. Dh, A. D, 
342, 519. 
pundaria. §. 125. 
pindariya. JM. 125. 
pundariyaddaha, AMg. 354. 
punde. AMg. 461. 
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puona. M. AMg. JM. 8. 58, 282. 

punnamanta. A. 601. 

punnaa. 8. 231. 

punnaga. Pkt. (2) 281. 

punnama. M. 231. 

putta. M. AMg. Mg. A. 292, 368. 

puttam. Pkt. (JM.) 143, 368. 

puttammi. AMg. 3638, 

puttamsi, AMg. 363. 

putiaka. Mg. 292, 

puttaka. Mg. 71. 

puttake. Mg. 85, 3665. 

puttatto. Pkt. (M.) 363, 365. 

puttanattupariyara. AMg. 55. 

puttammi. M. JM. JS. 363. 

puttassa. Meg. 368. 

puttasahassinam, JM. 448. 

putiasu, <A. 363. 

puttassa. Pkt. 363, 

puttasso. A. 363. 

puttaha. Pkt. (A.) 206, 363. 

puitahaa. Pkt. 206. 

puttahd. A. 363. 

puttahi. <A. 368. 

puttahim. A. 363. 

puttahu. A. 363. 

putiahi. A. 363. 

puttahé. A. 368. 

puttahé6. A. 363. 

putta. AMg. M. Mg. JM. JS. 71, 98, 360, 
368, 875. 

puttia, M. Mg. (verse) 363. 

puttiu. M. AMg, JM, 363, — 

puttae, AMg. JM. 3638, 

puttio. AMg. JM. M. 368. 

puttana. 
“nam. 

“na. 

puttanam. S. Mg. M. JM. A. 83, 368, 448. 

puttatu. P. CP. 363. ; 

puttato. P. CP. 363. 

puttadu. JS. 363. 

puttado, JS. 8. Mg. 363. 

puttaya. AMg. (verse) 363. 

puttisumto, Pkt. 363. 

puttaha. Mg. 264,363 

puttaha. Meg. A. 363. 

puttahi, Pkt. (M.) 363. 

puitahim, Mg. 363. 

puttahimto, Pkt, (M.) 363. 


jae AMg. JM. J&. 350, 363. 


| pupphani. 


puttaho, Mg. 363. 

putti, A. JM. S. 363, 386, 

puttina. A. 363. 

puttihi. A, 363, 

puttu. A. 363. 

putté. A. 363, 

putte. AMg. A. S. P. CP. M. JM. JS. Mg. 
363, 


putté, A. 368. 
puttem. A. 868, 364, 576. 
putténa, A. 364. 


puttena. M.AMg. JM. JS. 8. Me. P. CP. A. 
363. 

puttenam. M. AMg. JM. 363, 364, 

puttesun. M. AMg. JM. JS. 8. Mg. 3683, 

puttesum. 8S. Mg. 363. 

puttesumto. Pkt, 363. 

puitehi. M. AMg. JM. JS. 363. 

puttehi. A. 363. 

puttehin. S. Mg. AMg. JM. 363. 

puttehimto. AMg. 363. 

putto. JM. AMg. 345, 363. 

putthake. Mg. 292. 

putra, A. 268, 

puthu. Pali, 78, 

puthujja. Pali, 78. 

puthujjana. Pali, 78. 

puthuvi, P. 190. 

pudham. Pkt, 78, 208, 

pudhuma. P. 104, 190, 221. 

punnage. AMg. 231. 

puppha. M. AMg. JM. 8. 305. 

pupphaka. §. 305. 

Pupphakarandaa. ‘8. A. 305. 

Pupphakalanda, Mg. 305. 

Pupphakalandaa, Mg. 305. 

Pupphakalandaka, Mg. 305.- 

pupphatta. Pkt. (AMg.) 597, 

pupphattie. AMg. 361. 

pupphamanta, AMg, 601. 


‘| pupphavai, A. 305. 


papphavaihi, <A. 387. 

puppha. AMg, M, 148, 315, 350, 367.. 
pupphai. AMg. 367. 

AMg. 367. 

pupphia. Pkt. (M.) 148, 315. 

pupha. PG, 198, 305, 

pumainamani. AMg. 412. - 


| pumam. AMg. 412, 
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pumatta. AMg. 597. 

pumattam. AMg, 412, 
pumattae. AMg. 412. 
pumapannavani, AMg. 412. 
pumavai. AMg, 409, 412, 
pumavayana, AMg, 412. 
pumitthiveya. AMg. 412. 
pume, AMg. 412. 
pummavayana, AMg. (text) 412, 
purackattu. AMg. 577. 
puraokium, AMg. 576. 
purao-m-aggao. AMg. 353. 
puram. AMg. 340. 
puracchima. Pkt. 595, note 3. 
puracchimilla, Pkt. 595, note 3. 
purakkada, AMg. 306, 345. 


puratthima. Pkt. (AMg. JM.) 595 note 3, 602. 


puratthimao. AMg. 375. 
puratthimilla, AMg. 595, 602. 
puratthime. JM. 3668. 
purabheyani. AMg. 238. 

purava, P. 132. 

puravare. JM. 3662. 

pura, Pkt. (AMg. 8.) 38, 3674, 413, 516. 
purakida, §,. 49. 

purasi, AMg. 172. 

purilla. AMg. JM. 595. 
purilladeva. AMg. JM. 595. 
purillapahind. AMg. JM. 5965. 
purisa. (All dialects) 124, 
purisakkara, AMg. 196. 
purisakkaraparakkame. AMg. 93. 
purisajae. AMg. 486, 438. 
purisajaya. AMg. 439. 
putisattde. AMg. 364. 
purisasaehi. Pkt. 180. 

purisa. AMg. 8. 3674, 417, 438, 463. 
°purisina, JM. 350. 

purisini. AMg. 358. 

purisitth?. JS. 160. 

purisuttama, AMg. 159. 

purise. AMg. 126, 845, 468. 
puriso. JM. AMg. 85, 366%, 432, 
Puriséttama, §. 124, 159. 
puruvva. §. 125. 

Purusdttama, §. 124. 
Puriravasam. §. 408. 
Puriravssi. §, 408. 
Puriravassa, §. 409. 

Purirava. §, 408. 


Puriiravena. §. 409. 

pure. AMg. Pali, 107 and note 11, 345, 347. 
purekada. AMg. 49, 219, 306, 345. 
purekamma. AMg. 112, 345. 
purékkhada, Pkt. (AMg.) 107, 219, 306, 345. 
purékkhara. Pali, 107 and note 11. 
pulaai. M, 104, 180. 

pulaia. Pkt. (M.) 104, 180. 

pulaei. Pkt. (M.) 104, 180. 
pulakamatiu. Pkt, 208 and note 4. 
pulava. Mg. 182. 

puliga. Mg. 124, 184, 229. 

pulisé. Me. 367. 

pulise. Meg, 345. 

puligegsu. Meg. 871. 

Puliséttama, Mg. 124, 159. 

pulisa. Dh. 256. 

puliso. Dh. 25, 228, 345, 
pulosissadi. §, 528. 

puloanta. §. 104. 

puloanto. §. 397 

puloia, M. 104, 130. 

puloida. §. 104. 

puloissam. M. 528. 

puloei, M, 104, 130. 

puloedi. §. 104. 

Pulomi. Pkt. 84. 

pulovedi, $. 104. 

puvanti, AMg. 473. 

puvva. PG. M. 83, 287. 

puvvai, AMg. 8. 511, 586, 548, 
puvvam, AMg. 174, 516. 
puvvadattam. PG. 287, 363. 
puvvadisado. §. 413. 

puvvanha, AMg. JB. 830. 
puvvarattavaratiakadlasamayamsi. AMg. 3668, 
Puvvavideha. AMg. 156. 
puvvanupavvim. AMg. 103. 
puvvadiso. M. 413. 

puvvam. AMg. 68. 

puvvavaranha. AMg. 330. 

puvvin. AMg. JM. 108. 

puvvilla, AMg. JM. 595. 

puica. Mg. 74, 

puécamde. Mg. 238, 275, 397, 
pugcadi. Mg. 51, 2338, 

puécami, Mg. 51, 

puscidum. Mg. 573. 

puscisgam. Mg. 526, 

puiti, Mg. 308. 
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Mg, 292. 

pustake. Mg. 292, 

pusthaka. Mg. 292. 

Puspa. Mg. 8065. 

Puspha. Mg. 805. 

pusai. Pkt. 811, 486. 

pusasu. Pkt,:486, note 2. 

pusia. M101, 

puskalini. Mg. 126. 

pustaka. Mg. 292. 

pustake. Mg. 292. 

Puspa®. Mg. 306. 

pussa. Pkt. 84. 

pubai. M.JM.8. M, A. 51, 189, 140, 221. 

puhaivai. M. 97. 

puham, Pkt. 78, 2038. 

puhatta. AMg. 78, 177, 221. 

puhavi. A. 386. 

puhavi. A. 350. 

puhavimandala, JM. 97. 

puhavivikkhaya. JM. 97. 

puhavi. M. JM. 8. Mg. A. 51, 115, 189, 140, 
221, 386. 

puhavisa. M. 156. 

puhutta, AMg. 78 and note 2, 177, 221. 

puhuvi. Pkt. 115, 139, 140. 

piania. S. D. 571. 

pudariha. §. 156. 

piijjanté. 8, 376, 897, 

piiipinndgam, AMg. 350. 

puima. AMg. 602. 

puyande, AMg, 361, 

piiyanijja. AMg. 571. 

piiyaphala. AMg. 148. 

pira, AMg. 166. 

purai. M. 58, 537. 

-piraittaa, §, 600. 

puraittae. AMg, 578, 

pirae. §. 462, 

purayanta. AMg. 397. 

purijjanta, M. 537, 

pirima. AMg. 602. 

puremo. JM. 470. 

pilids. Mg. 256. 

pusail. M, 488. 

pusaminaga, AMg. 23], note 4, 

Pisdi. Pkt. 402. 

Pisino. Pkt. 402, 

puha. AMg. 142, 286, 

pelya, AMe. 55, 


pustaka. 


peisa. M.S. 121. 

pékkha. S$. P. 468. 

pékkhai. Pkt. 554. 
pékkhamti. §. 560. 

pekkhadi. §. 84, 143, 159, 821, 554, 
pékkhadha. S. 456. 
pékkhantanam. SS, 397. 
pékkhantu, 8. 471. 
pékkhamha. §. 470. 
pékkhassa. ‘SS. 467. 

pekkhahi. A, 468, 

pékkhimo. Pkt. 470. 

pékkhia, SS. 134, 589, 590. 
pékkhiina. S. 584, 589. 
pékkhijjamti. 8. 275; nti. 11. 
pékkhidavanto. 8. 569. 
pékkhidum. Mg. 324, 
pékkhivi. A. 184, 588. 
pékkhissam. Mg. 525. 
pékkhiagadi. Mg. 525. 
pékkbissam. Dh, 8. 525. 
pékkhissadi. 8. 525. 
pékkhiadi. Mg. 824, 
pékkhianti. §. 11. 

pékkhihimi, A, 63, 315, 520, 525, 
pékkhu. A, 468, 

pékkhuna. Pali, 89. 

pékkhevi, A. 184, 588. 
pékkhevinu. A. 184, 588, 
pékhuna. Pali, 89. 

péccabhave. AMg. 3861. 

péccé. AMg. 587. 

péccha, M. JM. 468. 

pécchai, M. AMg, JM. 84, 159, 233, 321. 
pécchae. M. 457, 

pécchaga, AMg, 84. 
pécchanijja. AMg. 84. 
pécchadi. A. JS, 26, 84, 159, 203. 
pécchanté. AMg, 397. 
pécchantana. A, 397. 

pécchavi, 588. 

pécchiga. AMg. 468. 
pécchamu. Pkt. 467. 
pécchdmo, JM. 455. 

pécchiiina. JM. 585. 

pécchiya. JM. 134, 590, 
pécchira. M. 596. 

pécchiri. M. 596. 

pécchissam, M. 525, 
pécchissimo. JM. 345, 525, 
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pécchihisi. 525. 
pécchéjjasi. JM. 460. 
péchimi, Mg. 824. 

pejja. AMg. 91, 414, 572. 
péjjam. AMg. 91, 

péyjao. AMg. 409, 

pejje AMg. 356. 

pettha. Pkt, 119. 

pedha, Pkt, 122. 

pedhala. M. 122. 

pénda, Pkt. 119. 

péttha. Mg. 324. 

“pena. CP. 191, note l. 
pemars, AMg. S. 90, 404. 


pémma. M. AMg. JM.S. A. 90, 404. 


pémmam, M. 8. 358, 404, 
pemmammi, M. 404, 
pémmiim, M. 404, 
pemmanam. M, 370, 402, 404. 
pémme. M.S, 404, 
pémmena. Pkt, 404. 
pémmessa. M.S. 404. 
peramtesu. 8. 275. 

peranta. M. AMg. 8, 176, 
pelava, M. 96. 

pélavétti, M. (false) 96. 
péllia. M. 159, 

péskidum. Mg. 824. 
péikiyyamdi, Meg. 11, 252, 275, 824. 
péskiyyasi. Mg, 11, 252, 324, 
péskianti. Mg. 11. 

peskiasi. Mg. 11. 

péscami, Mg. 324. 

péscha. Mg. 824. 

pega. Meg. 324. 

pesaantena. SS. 490. 

pesana. PG, 227. 
pesanappayutte. PG. 287. 
pesiaccha. M. 102. 
pesidavanto. 8. 569. 

péska. Mg. 468, 

péskadi. Mg. 84, 159, 233, 324. 
péskadha. Mg, 456, 
péskimo. Mg. 470. 

péskia. Mg, 134, 590. 
péskidum. Meg. 824. 
péskiadi. Mg. 324. 
pessidavanto. 8. (text) 569. 
peha. AMg. 823. 

pehai. AMg. JM. 87, 561. 





| pehamana. AMg. 828, 

| pehamine, AMg. 561. 

| pehamanio. JM. 323, 568. 

| peha. AMg, 323. 

| pehae, AMg. 323, 598 and note I. 
| pehi. AMg. 323. 

| pehini, AMg. 828. 

| pehiya. AMg. 828. 

| pehiyam. AMg. 828, 

; pehiya. AMg, 328, 590. 

| pehissimi. AMeg. 530. 

| pehuna. M. AMg. 89. 

| pehunatikkhevaga. AMg. 160. 
|} pehe. AMg. 823. 

| poalo. Pkt. 36, 

| pokkhara, §. 125, 302, 

| pokkharini. AMg. 8. 125, 302, 
| pokkharinio. AMg. 386. 

| pokkhalinie. Mg. 302. 

| poggala. AMe, JS. 125, 270. 
| poggaladavvamaya. JS. 70. 

| podo. Pkt. 207, note 1. 

| pondarifa. AMg, 195. 

| pottaim. JM. 367, 

| potthaa. §. 125. 

| potthaya. AMg. 125. 

| popphala. M. 148. 


popphali. M. §. 148. 
pophalli. 8. (text) 148. 


| pomam. AMg, (text) 166. 


pomma. M. AMg. 166, 195, 177. 


| pommaraa, M. 8. 166, 195. 

| pomma. M. AMg, 166, 195. 

| pommasana. M, 166, 

| pora. S. AMg. 619, 166, 176. 
| porana. M. AMg, 619, 

\ poranam. AMg. 16. 


poranaya. JM, 614, 
porisa, JM, 615, 124, 
porisi. AMg. 614, 124, 
porisinam, AMeg, 489. 
porisiya, AMg, 619, 124, 
poruss, AMg. JM, 124, 
porekacca, AMg, 345. 
porevacca. AMg, 345, 
pola. Mg. 614, 

pola. Mg. 61, 
posanayde, AMg, 364, 
possha, AMg. JM, &. 141. 
posshiya. AMg. 141, 
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ee eens 
owas 


poskalini. Mg. 125, 302. 
postavedum. Mg. 578. 
pohatta, AMg. 78. 
pohattiya. AMg. 78. 
°ppadavadi. Mg. 219. 
°ppanaisu. M, 99, 
°ppatabadi. Pkt, 219, 
°ppadayino, PG. 224, 253, 406. 
°ppabhiyao. AMg. 380. 
°ppamanahim. Mg. 8664, 
°opamusida. 8, 210. 
“ppayutte. PG. 2538. 
°ppalavadi. Mg. 219. 
“ppavistam. Me. 308, 
°ppahare. M. 8675, 
°ppahudihim. Mg. 381, 
°ppavudo. Dh. 25, 
Sppema. S. 404, 
°ppémma. 8, 402, 
°pphala. Pkt. 200. 
Pradvadi. A, 268. 
praivadi. A. 192. 
prangana. A. 268. 
prajihitayvam. (Girnar) 7. 
pramanisa, <A. 268. 
prassadi, <A. 28, 268. 
praiva. A. 268. 

praiva. A, 268. 

prin. A. 268. 

nria, A, 268, 

prékhona. Pkt. 89. 
protch. Pkt, 486, note I. 


ph 


M.S. Mg. 74, 811, 
phamsai, Pkt, 74, 486 and note 2 
phakavati, CP. 191. 

phaggu. M., 62, 296, 

phagguna, AMg. 8, 62, 296. 
Phagguni. AMg. (S. as in Uttarphgguni) 62. 
Phaggumitta, AMg, 62, 

phadala. Pkt, 595, 

phadia. 8. 206, 238. 

phadilla. Pkt, 595. 

phadiha, M. 238, 

phanaga. AMg,. 206, 

phanasa, AMg. 8. 208, 

phanino, M, 405, 

phanindsha, A. 366. 

phaniha. AMg, 206, 


phamea. 


A. 364. 

Pkt. 311. 

8, 259, 

AMg. 208. 

M. AMg. 135, 311. 

Pkt. 135, 486. 
AMg. 135, 811. 


phanihara. 
phandana. 
pharaa. 
pharasu. 
pharisa. 
pharisai. 
pharisaga. 
phariha. AMg. 208. 

pharusa. M. AMg. JM. 156, 208. 
pharusattana, M. 208. 

pharusiya. AMg. 208. 

phala. A. 100. 

phalai. A. 368. 

phalam, Pkt. 3€3., 

phalaga. AMy. 202, 206. 

phalati. P. CP. 243, 

phalatta. AMg. 597. 

phalattie. AMg,. 361. 

phalama. Pkt, 208. 

phalaya, AMg, 206. 

phalasa. Mg. 311. 

phalaha, AMg. P. OP. 206, 214, 243. 
phalahaga. AMg. 206 and note 6, 
phala. AMg. JM. 368, 367. 

phaliim. M. AMg. JM. A.S. Mg. 363. 
phalani. JS. AMg. 363, 367. 

phalamo. P. OP. 248, 

phalitam. P. OP, 243, 

phalisa. M. 811. 

phaliha. M, AMg. JM. 208, 257, 
phalihatthambha, §, 214. 

phaliha, M, AMg, JM. 8. 206, 288 31], 
phalihagiri, Pkt. 206, 

phalihamaya. JM. 206, 
phaliharayanimaya. AMg. 70, 

phalihi, M. AMg. 208, 257, 

phalihi. Pkt, 208, 

phalu. A. 351, 363, 

phale. M. 3668, 

phasai, Pkt. 486. 

phaguna. AMg. 62. 

phadei, Pkt, 208. 

phaliga, Pkt, 226. 

phalijjantammi. M. 603. 

phaliya, AMg. 206, 238. 

phalijamaya. AMg. 70, 206. 
phalihadda. Pkt, 208, 257, 

phalei, Pkt. 238. 

phisa, AMeg. JM. JS. 8. 62, 311, 
phisai, Pkt, 486, 
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